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\ 

ON KINGS’ SPEECHES JN GENERAL.— AND ON THE 
' ’ • LAST KING’S SPEECH IN PARTICULAR. 

The multifarious details connected with the issue of a first Number 
"in a New Senes, — added to a most severe and untimely attickc t illness, 
which paralysed all our efforts for several days, arising, it i<f believed, 
fiom that reaction consequent upon the termination oPjperiod of 
great bodily labour and excessive mental excitement, ofjfwhich the 
Recess was so prolific to ourselves, but from which Ve ar£ now happily 
recovering, — prevented our giving that degieo of attention which we 
should probably otherwise have bestowed on the King's Speech as a 
public and political document. It is still, hpwever, m good time ; as 
the Sj)( ech will not so soon be forgotten ; and we thprefoie now devote 
tolt thaJt leisure for examination which we ha3 it not befoic in our 
power to command. 

A stiangcr or foreigner arriving from a distant land, and wholly un- 
acquainted .with our forms of GovernpaenS if hcwhoyld hear of the 
King being about to meet his Parliamajjt^Snd address them as to the 
"^business of the past and the prospects of|%> future, would, wc think, 
be likely to cqme to the following conclulwlis ; — 1st, That the King, 
.being ajjthe hejpl of the nation, would, from his education, training, 

N aiid habits of exercise ini the most important busfness of the state, even 
tlioughfa persoiyof no vVy brilliant genius dr commanding faculties, 

• bc^vfiy competent to, compose a speech, and equally competent to 
delivtr it; and that while reviewing the past, he would caufully avoid 
praising himself, or thosjjWho acted under his immediate dneetions, 
but content himself withAffering proofs, if any weie within his reach, 
of the soundness of theAeasunes to which the Parliament had given 
, their sanction, as- the mcret gratify ing,Xferause the most in efu table, of 
all eulogies. The stranger would also, we conceive? conclude, that 
since the only objeefrof adverting to the future at all, would be to shot! 
what was® most desirable to get done, to poirtl out the mode in which 
these objects of desire could be attained, and to fix the probable ' 
pePiod^ of the changes proposed to be introduced, as well as Jj<l show 
v^henjiit* the nation woujd be benefited by their acquiescence in the 
measures thus recommended for tHbir adoption. 

. This would be tta expectation which reason and common sense 
would say* the very tor$i of a meeting of the King and the .Parliament 
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j^crdji naturally awikenl; for without the Va^compkshment oV these 
- xktlofild objects, the meeflhg itself is worse than a far<5e — it is a solemn' 
let us see, vifiefher the pings to be rationally expected 
i JBwK&i dny^degree been realized or n<H. •* ;t 

place, them it is not the King’s Speech* |hnt is spoken. 
», ills" Majesty had no share whatever in th^ compositioiTpf it It is 
wholl^ tlyrw^rk of the Ministers. It is a docunlfcnt drawn ip by the 
coJV^^e wisdom^of the Cabinet, submitted fco-its cool deliberations in 
a morning council firsthand then to its warnTer discussions at a Cabinet 
dinner Afterwards : preserving, probably, the old jfractice of our Saxe.i 
^ancestors, who were s^id to have had £hese two periods of deliberation, 
for tinging the sdbweiy of their ? cooler decisions with a little of the 
warmth of their social revels — or tempering the ardour of these with 
some of the prudence of their more chastened moments. The Ministers 
are the composers, the framers, and the writers of the document; and 
the King <*vthe mere reader of fthat* *9 put into his iihnds, for no one 
statement or sentiment in which is he ever *held either legally or 
morally responsible. # 

Notwithstanding this, however, the writers of the document have nc 
scruple 1 + o pen down, line after line, the most extravagant praises of 
themselves, and their whole policy; and then putting the paper into 
the King habds, they call upon him to read it as his own, and nuke 
him their trumpeter or mouthpiece to proclaim to the world, under the 
royal authority, what common decency, not to say a becoming sense 
of modesty, would prevent their saying of themselves in their own 
names, and under their own responsibility. If this be one of the uses 
of a Monarch, we can easily understand why those in high places 
should cling with\en*cious fondness to so useful a scape-goat, and so 
convenient a shield or screen. But it may be a question with others, 
who are no participators in such advantages, whether it would not be 
much better that a KingH Speech should really be a speech actually 
composed and spoken byi *JLing, showing his particular views as to 
the past, the present, anfet^Whture, and explaining how far he ap- 
proved of the one, and he was prepared to support for the other ; 
while the Ministers might; as a body, state their concurrence in, or 
dissent from, any of the measures demanded by public Opinion — such 
as Church Reform, the Corn Laws, and otljfcr prominent topics ; so 
thafoih& whole nation might be fairly informed of wftat were the r:\il 
views of £he ruling powers; and then that the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the people, and the press, might eacjh begin their operations with 
all the advantage of a perfectly clear understanding of the points in 
debate, and do each their utmost to advanc e or retard f the measures 
they approved or disapproved^.* to esceh ntig^ic seem fitting. 

For the wa*it*of this explicitness, q battle is waged with spectres and 
_$iadOws, and blows are dealt out without aim or direction. Debate 
after debate, and question after question, are necessary to understand 
, what it is the Ministers will do. and what they will not ; when a bold* 
manly, straightforward avowal of the Prime Minister Jo both T louses, 
like tat speech of the President of the United States, would save dl 
this quibbling and uncertainty, as well as all the dreadful loss o/' time. 

. Even when, by worrying night after night, and badgering morning 
after morning, some confession is ported as tty what the Cabinet is, 

• 
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.and what it is n#t prepared to Co,— the muuc f me tune, mej 
operation, is still kept as secret as possible ; ine object being appL,. 

• to avoid alj the tiresome criticilms of the press out of d<K>r«* and*! | 
the weary ingSopposition of the reforming members Avithin doors, and 
to slip the measures throagh with as little nfise, as much rapidity, and^ 
as littlolaltemtion 01 ^ amendment as possible. s . ... " 

In the present instance, indeed^Lord Althorp, as one oi^hfi|^partiea 
to whom the framing of" jhe King's Speech was entrusted, aomftted 
, |1 p yP-ft had been found very inconvenient lallfc year to have #aaid to 
«vuch in the Speech from the throne, as ft left expectations which wef% 
not afterwards realized; and therefore it was" thought better on the 
present occasion to say much less, in order to prevent such expecta- 
tions being raised, hnd such disappointments following ! We believe, 
indeed, that this sort of prudence is not peculiar to our own Govern-* 
.inept, but i§ necessarily engendered* by all monarchical institutions, 
which ha^e-a tenders y * to substitute form and ceremony i&f spirit and 
essence, pomp and parade for true dignity, professions for practice, and 
flattery and insincerity for honest counsel and undisguised truth ; and 
'not only to make them desire to have as little said as possible, ,tnd call 
the general silence a proof of public tranquillity, but also fb have as 
little done as possible, and cite the fixed and settled statys* of, things as 
proofs of general contentment, and the extinction of all resfless deffire 
for change. But let ns examine this Speech with which his Majesty 
opened the present Session, and we shall see this love of what is fixed, 
and aversion to all innovation or change, expressed or implied in the 
very first sentence ; the King being made to jay — 

u f rely with entire confidence on your firmness in supporting on its cmcienf 
fodtnhitiowy and in the jutf distribution of its powers , the established Cousti- 
tution of the State.” 


Such a sentence as this betrays great igiyuance or great insincerity 
on the partofjts framers. The aucientJou5dationt)»of |he Constitution 
jgavc baronial and feudal privileges '^jjj^gbvery succeeding age ban 
ahyifiiahed and taken away : — the distribn%m of power was formerly 
made chiefly tp strengthen the hands of monarch and his nobles, 
.with an fitter -disregard of the ©lass of the people. If these foundation* 
*wcre good, and this distribution of power just, fhey never should have 
been disturbed ; And yetfthe Ministers are praised in the vepy # Sggpeh 
that t<hus eulogizes the established Constitution, for having broken in 
upon «it . by the reforms effected, given representatives to places that 
hafl none before, taken nomination boroughs from hands which 
had held them for centuriys, abolished slavery by giving the beginning 
of freedom to the slaves«ai the West, and uprooted entirely the great 
India monopoly in the East. Surely ttoe, were all parts of the ancient 
foundations and established order of things. They ftre now; happily 
broken up, and praise be to the hands that have done the work qjf 
demolition ; but let us hot be called upon to ^low hot and cold with 
tho same breath — to praise conservatio&pf ancient usages as a virtue^ 
and ye#to praise destruction of existing establishment* as a vir|qp to6 # 
# Tho 4ifth paragraph is one of the most happy specimen* of royal 
peurility that can be tfell conceived. It says, m substance, merely 
this^ that “ certain Reports are to be laid on the table, which will com* 
tain a great deal of Wful information, and that they who will tabs 
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We ?, iWfuWc 1 t6 read them frill see what] they contain, and be enabled to 
fdtm thetr judgments on it accordingly a truth, no doubt, but one 
thab needed <no prophet orToyal oratojto proclaim. t 

The four short sentences addressed particularly to the^Tjentlemen of 
* the House of Commons, lare such as would serve for every# King's 
Speech that ever has been, or is ever likelf to be*delivered.to^he end 
of time. It professes a regard fo$ the strictest economy, and at the 
samli tTme the King is made to say — ' * 

*« I arrf confident that 1^ may rely on your enlightened 'patriotism, and on 
cheerful acquiescence of my people, for supplying the means which may. 
required to uphold the honour of' my crown , and the interests of my dominions.” 

Which, being interpreted plainly, and divested of all its royal 
obscurity, means simply this — I profess economy in all matters not 
interfering with the necessary maintenance „of thd public service ; 6f 
which necessity, however, the Minist&s who frame tins Speech are to 
be the only judges ; and I rely on your granting* me all the means I 
ask to keep up the honour of my f crown— the splendour of the court, 
which forms a part of that honour — and the support of all my, 
numerous family, relatives, connections, and dependants. 

Let it be always borne in mind that it is the Ministers who write 
down in tfye‘iipeech what the King is to say, and that they and tkey 
alone are fairly answerable for its fitness or otherwise. But here are 
jsome of the items which have been deemed necessary to uphold the 
dignity of the crown in England. — Paying the debts of profligate 
minors, contracted in gambling, debauchery, and licentiousness, 
because they were of royal blood ; granting a pension to a German 
prince of 50,000f. a«year, after the death of his wife, because Jie 
enjoyed a very brief alliance with royal blood ; fixing, by anticipation, 
a maintenance of 100,000/. a-year on* a German princess, after the 
demise of her husband, bemuse she was, during his life-time, a partner 
of royal blood*; Cnnoblii fe ^j&th peerages, titles, and honours, and 
supporting by appointmdSS«*hd emoluments, a large illegitimate 
progeny, because they ar/xtffshoots of royalty, and allied to the dig- 
nity of the crown by haltfroyal blood at least. Whether the people 
will cheerfully acquiesce in the Supply*of means, wrung frvm their 
hard-earned pittance, for the support of such pafrts of the “ dignity of the 
croweV a? these, remains to be seen ; but frdm the feeling with whjnft 
they have read the Pension List, and seen women of title and fortune 
fattening on the royal bounty, while thousands of honest and hard- 
working men, women, and children, havShbecn exposed to all the 
perils of hunger, nakedness, and want, ancfciad their last remnant of 
fhrniture seized from under them. in diptraiftt |*r the payment of King’s 
taxes in support of the “ honour and dignity of the crown,” we should 
doubt very muck whether the Ministers have not deceived the King 
into a false belief of th$ approbation of the people, and their willing- 
ness to contribute, by the sweat of their brow, to the upholding any 
longer such honours and sucliadignities as these. « 

Aghia the King is made to assert the twofold fact, that there Js great 
distress among the proprietors of land, and gre^t prosperity among the 
manufactures. If the former be tpe, can anything prove more for- 
cibly than that very admission, the«|er inutilityrtof all systems of pro- 
tection, the landowners having beemmore projected by restrictive and 
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, prohibitive enactments tnan anyoiner ctass in me state, till 
admitted to be the worst off among the whole number* , fat then 
abandon their prohibitive syste^, and trynhe effect o£„that gradual 
transition which the manufacturers have made, from a system of pro- 
tection to on£ of ^open competition and fair/rade. No, th’efnvdl not do , 
this; fcey will require Minsters to do something more, jn the. way olf 
proteetrbn, to relieve them : but no Ministers dare attempt snchf h st$p„ 
They may, and they wH^probabtjf refuse to do anything for the*$Spectal 
relief of the laifde^ interest, which shall no$ be- equally a benefit #to 
m SiTothers. But the Ministers will no{ be suffered to rest here ; the 
removal of the existing protection for agriculture lyll be demanded hjT 
all who are interested in extending our commerce ; and though all three 
branches of the Legislature are hostile to it now, they will before long 
*be compelled to yield. # 

The last six paragraphs' of the Speech, nearly equal to<jt»ll the pre- 
ceding ones*, dwell exclusively on Ireland, and most* wanfroily and in- 
judiciously makes war with a class of men, peculiarly sensitive on the 
points alluded to, and likely, by the very language in which they are 
spoken of from the throne, to become greater agitators, and more suc- 
cessful ones than ever. It is, in short, putting weapons into their hands, 
which they would be greatly wanting in dexterity, if they did not use, 
aifd skilfully, against their accusers. But this indiscretion bf attribut- 
ing the distresses of the Irish people to agitation , when tttpir poverty 
and destitution can be clearly traced to causes ^ith which agitatidtt 
has nothing to do, is trifling compared with the dogged obstinacy with 
which the King is made to ;talk of his fixed and unalterable deter- 
mination to maintain the Union between England and Ireland, and to 
d^iounqe ail those as exciters to insubordination, who invite the people 
to discuss this-question, and call all those a deluded instruments” who 
accept the invitation. This is gratuitous insult ; and was unbecoming in 
any Minister to put into the mouth of the fling. Ifhe .Union w’ith Ire- 
land is surely not one of those “ gwcie j^fh jndations of the established 
■ Constitution ” which the first patagrap^m the Speech sO earnestly 
commended to preservation and care. It is%» affair of vefy modern date 
— not so old* by nearly 200«years, as the East India Monopoly, <y West # 
India Slavery, both of which were in their day deemed as mv* liable aa * 
■.the Union with kctand,*but both of which are destroyed, and England, 
far* the richer and the stronger for their destruction : not so* iimsso- 
lubl£ as the Union between Great Britain and her American colonies, 
wrfiich Union has been snapped in sunder, and a native Parliament at 
Washington doing far better for the Colonists and for ourselves, than 
our collective wisdom cofel$ effect in London : not so old as the alliance 
between Spain apd Portugal, and th5ir Colonies, which has beenbfrbketi 
to the advantage of both: and mot moi|f binding then* the Union be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, Holland and ffelgium, which we have lent 
our aid to separate, lending money to sfit up young King OthO bn the 
throne of the one, and placing an English pensioner, Kihg Leopold, on. 
the thfdnc of the otlffer. * 1 f 

# Tho/Union with Ireland !— * la that one of the lawabf the Medes and 
Persians which changeth not? 4$ut where are they* and their im- 
mutable and unchangeable dee&ps ? Are they not both buried in the 
’du%t — where the ru$is of PetflpiiS and Ecbatana, of Babylon and pf 
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JJltfifcveh, speak the folly aid. madness of all pretentions to infallibility 
or Irrevocable decrees on tht part of poor, feeble, transitory man. The 
Union with Ireland may have been a iflessing^ or it may have been a 
corse. But, whichever it may have been, it is an affair as open to dis- 
cussion as Uny other that <*an be named. It was the result of * n .Act 
of ParliumenU—so is the Septennial Bill. And surely each mw, with 
equal ‘justice, be repealed. The Emancipation oi the Catholics was 
for a long time resisted, because it whs said^llSe King’s Coionation- 
oalh rendered it impossible fyr him to be a parjy'to such an ■ *jt. 
JJut on the occasion of the lt.te Duke of York rising in his place irk 
Parliament, and declaring that his opinions were hostile to the Catholic 
claims, and that they always should remain so, unabated and un- 
changed, so help him God, he was laughed at throughout the country, 
for pretending* to say that he would always continue to be of the same 
mind. Ydffeljc Ministers make hi% roy^ brother, the present King, say 
what is quiftfas atfsurd, that it is his fixed and un ^lcluabi.e detennifia- 
tion to resist the Repeal of the Union, by all the means in his power. 

This is as unnecessary as it is sure to be mischievous. The Irish 
people will press the more for what there seems a predetermination 
to refuse : and hundreds will be led from this very pertinacity of ex- 
pression, to doubt whether the Union is really an affair so dangerous to 
be "discussed as they had thought. In a repeal of the Union all softs 
of horrors and disasters are foreseen and foretold ; a dismemberment 
of the- empire, a cutting off our own right arm, a throwing Ireland away 
to some foreign conqueror, and making her a prey to her own dema- 
gogues, are only a few of the evils predicted. But why should any 
erne of these happen, if the Union were dissolved to-morrow ? The 
British empire was not' dismembered before the Union, w hen 4 Ireland 
bad a parliament of its own ; it w f as seized by no foreign power then : 
and as to its being the prey of demagogues, that is what it is pretended 
to be now, and jtcpuld notfbe worse in that particular. AVe have not 
yet formed any very decid«^fanion as to whether much benefit would 
result to either country bv^ae itepeal of the Union; but we candidly 
confess wc cannot see muclf injury to England or Ireland that would 
follow.^ We do not think that either are much bonefittod by their con- 
nection, and we conceive that the loss of both* from the separation w ould 
be quite as* little were lhat to be effected immediately; ,^lut to deounnee 
its discussion, to say it shall never be assented to, and that the resolution 
to keep things as they are, is fixed and un altera isle, is language 
wholly unbecoming the monarch of a free«geople,' and as such as the 
Ministers of England ought therefore neverHb have placed before the 
royal tongue for utterance. # \ 

But, really, when we see the vfirymen who Agitated all England, and 
accepted the aid«of all auxiliaries to -agitate more and more for ihe 
carrying the Reform Bill, turn round and brand the Irish members 
with crime, for agitating to effect a Repeal of the Union ; when wr see 
the m?n who cheered on lord Milton to the declaration of a refusal 
to pay* taxes until the Reform^Bill was carried, prosecuting tir Tine 
Sun uwhaving counselled the same thing a year ag6, unless 1 ? be As- 
sessed Taxes were taken off ; we knew not what-to say of confidence in 
human virtue, or reliance on human professions. It is clear that there 
is some kind of atmosphere breathe# w men wheft they get into poWcf 
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which altogether changes their* views, feelings, and conduct*. 
’though we cannot perhaps destroy the poigpnous effect of the atuj<H 
v sphere entirely, we may do something towards purifying 4md lessening 
i.ts destructive properties** by letting in upon it every. now and then th$“ 
strong breeze af popular opinion, and the blroyd sun-light oT^jopilaf $%n 
posure/jwhich may gossiblj produce some beneficial effects. 


E.normovs Evil and Cost of Drinking Ardent Spirits. 

» 

Tr canqot be denied* that Intemperance is one of the chief causes of poverty, 
disease, profligacy, and crime. • 

The co^t of distilled spirits to the nation, during the year end bap January 

• 183J,\\as 1 0,730/ fl2/. 10s. 8 d., witffout taking any calculation iunJd alteration, 
tho vast quantities smuggled from the continent, or for the millions of gallons 
illicitly distilled both in Ireland and Scotland. 

The amount paid for Poor Rates in England last year was about 8,000,000/»i 
*of which three-fourths ought to be charged to the account of Intemperance* 

Jt appears, on unquestionable evidence, that at least, one-half of the cases of 
rnadncNS which now exist in this kingdom are distinctly traceable to habits of 
intemperance. Of 495 patients admitted into the Lunatic Asylum of l4v©r|fbdi 
m the course of four years, 257 were known to have had their derangement 
caused by dunking. ^ 

It is shown from the report of the Metropolitan Police that from the tit of 
January to the 31st of December, 1831, in the midst of the fearful catalogue <4 
the* ofU nccs against the law of the land, 31,351 persons were taken into custody 
on account of drunkenness alone, in the “Metropolitan districts ; r that is, m 
ilK^uburlfcs of London, without taking any account of tne city of London itself. 

There were in the course of the same year 95,000 offenders committed to prison 
m England and Wales ; and, by an inquiry instituted in those districts where it 
was possible to make inquiry, it appears that four-hfths of tl^e crime that has beau 
commuted may*be traced to habits of drinking \ 

• Tluase statements naturally lead to the inquH^ jN hat amount of hene&t resultw 

to the community from the vast expenditure of $meen millions on intoxicating 
drink t arc they healthier, lmppiyr, or more prosperous iu business ? The con- 
•traiy, ah up! is proved by the preceding statement of facts : there is a # fearful 
•detniointion of morals^an accumulation of crime, and a great increase of disease 
mid pauperism. * • m * 

l>y ^vhom are the eight millions of Poor Rates paid ? Not by the intemperate, 
although* by far the greater part of the amount goes for their support. It is the 
sober, respectable, and industrious classes of the community on whom the burden 
tails ; and who are thus made to support the drunkard and hi# family, whose 
mean* have been wasted in profligacy and dissipation. 

Let the reader ask himself whether this $tate of things should always exist, or 

• whether it is desirable and practicable to effect £ change, if he think ft 

change is to be desired, let him give a’fair and candid examination to the remedy 
proposed bj Temperance Societies. . 

These institutions are based upon the principle that Intemperance is geuepttedy 
fosfried, ryid perpetuate^ by the opinions and practices of the sober ana uppect- 
abld poWion of tlftj community; and their object is to eflfeet a union^jlf such 
'jiHlivid^rfls in the practice of abstaining from the use of distilled spirits as a 
customary beverage; and. thus, by their united example and influence, attempt 
to 'roll back the tide of Intemperance which is now desolating our land* To 
obtain this object individual co-operatibn is indispensable. 




SKETfcift>F THOMAS’BABINGTON MACAULEY^ESQ., 
• LATE MEMBER FOB? LEEDS. 


* Since Tuesday, the 4th in|tant, Mr. MacauleyTias ceased to be^u! 

^TVlember of the Commons House of Parliament. On that day a new 
writ was moved for Leeds, and he#wh6se voice, heretofore, so eloquently 
resounded through the walls of St. Stephens, is ^doubtless now en- 
gaged in the* inglorious but necessary preparations for a sojourn in 
another h^ftisphere, amidst a different jace of people, and institutions 
not the offspring of free men and free minds, # bpt the incidents and 
results of conquest, and the sharp and unlimited power and dominion 
of the sword. To his private coenexions, the departure of a relative 
so young, even though buoyant with the highest hopes and the brightest 
prospects, must be at once painful and melancholy. And though, in the 
case of constituents and the public, these feelings do not rise up with the 
same mournful poignancy, still the, feeling with which one parts with one 
whose short Parliamentary career has been so brilliant and graceful, on 
whom wealth and power seemed so immediately <j§wning, and whose de- 
votion to the popular cause exhibited a discreet zeal, and an affection 
tempered with wisdom, cannot be otherwise looked on than painful for 
the present, however the distant perspective may be tinged with the 
golden hues of wealthy and fame, and honour. 

To a man sinking into the vale of years, after a brilliant yet fruitless 
career, with hopes that have vanished before his eyes into unreal 
mockery, and prospects tlfcit have been blasted not in the bud but in 
the blossom — to a man wip-rfj^d heretofore troops “ of friends,” now 
fallen off, or grown luke^lmin the winter of discontent and dreap- 
pointment, who, with fair Aspirations looked to the possession of the 
sworc^of State as a thing within the compass of his reach, and who fell 
that he had the poweramd the ability to use it^rell ; to such a man, we 
say, baffled and disappointed, though not disgraced^ we can conceive 
the banishment of a distant government, to come as a sort of splendid 
exile, and with such feelings, we have no doubt Mr. Canning received 
the news of his appointment, in 1822, to the high office of Governor 
General of India, when the life of one more^fortunate individual stood 
between Him and the possession of office a£ home. 

Under such circumstances, fhe individual thus .doomed, was but 
yielding to the imperious necessity of what he looked on as a destiny ; 
and the bruised mind is ready enough at such a moment to supply to 
itself the salve of a, healing uifrguent. Nor did philosophy refuse her 
auric the eminent Statesman, now no more. She told him, no doubt 
with Jop thing accents that there is * * 

“ Some soul of goodness even in things evil. ” , 

and supplied his poetic mind witlf images of -the instability and un- 
certainty of human desires and the peg^hableness of every thing earthly. 

Erd baut auf firde Sc&loeser Von itein 

Erd sagt zii Erde allcs ist mein. 
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But these consoiaticm^are nof wanting to Mr. Macauley j for he # 
not now in the condition in which Mr. Causing then was. The one 
k was in the autumn of life rf while the other ha^scarcely passed the sprjdg- 
Time of existence ; the one # was married, with a wife and family depend- 
ant on him fcflr advancement and distinction— the other nMtngle, and 
withou'j; ties of this kind the one had been in and out of place .with 
various *alternations # of fortune — the other, in a short political existence, 
had occupied a situation of considerable trust and importance, and 
mij^ht soon well%sgire toftiigher an^d better things ; the one had strug- 
gled at home with a rival, every way hisfnferior, and had been’on more 
than one occasion worsted-^-the ether had commenced no struggles of this** 
kind, and his Parliamentary victories Md been peaceful and bloodless 
ones. . • \< ' i 

The wonder th eft is, that a man so young, so fortunate, so gifted, 
one to whom success is so c^rtaiq, as it would be tO 'M t^Mac a u 1 ey , 
ccftisents to* renounce JLhose fair occasions of fame and power at home, 
to travel to a distant land, where health and fame an$ power may be 
at once sacrificed, but where, it is true, wealth mav be speedily gained. 

* We do not mean to insinuate, muchless to assert, that this consideration 
at all influenced the resolves of Mr.Macauley ; far from it ; all we mean 
to convey is, that his election in this matter seems unaccountable to those 
who judge men by the ordinary rules by which human actions aro in- 
fluenced. It may be that the Ex-Secretary of the Board of Control 
means to make but a short sojourn in India. It may be that he thinks 
that continent likely, under the new system, to be the theatre of great 
events ; events that must greatly engage the attentions f the British Par- 
liament, and that he is desirous of informing himself on the spot of the 
port which India is hereafter likely to play m tfie Political Drama. 
All this may or may not be true, but although Mr. Macaulay’s motives 
be unknown to us, we are, nevertheless, from the character of the man, 
bound to respect them. i *' 

What then is the personal and public h^ptory of the Ex-Member for 
L^ds? Thomas Babington Macain?|j£is now, we believe, in his 
• thirty-sixth or thirty-seventh year. He was born in London, in the 
year 1797-8' and is the ^eldest son of Zachariah Macauley, West^ 
Indian and African merchant, of the firm of Macauley and Babington," 
*. Mansion-house-Street, City. The father of Mr. Macqjdqy is, we 
believe, a native of North Britain, and is remarkable for all the sagacity 
ant^ shrewdness of his countrymen. Nor is he without alaim to lite- 
rary reputation ; for we have heard he is the author of several pam- 
phlets and tracts on Negro Slavery, which hatTe been favourably spoken 
of by the present Lord Qhancellor. On the other hand it is alleged, 
we know not ho.w truly, that for a l&ng period, Mr. Macauley was him- 
self a Slave Owner, and that it was not till he had digested himself of 
this property, that he began to take an interest in the Emancipation <>t’ 
the Negroes. •, 

• Of # the early history of Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley w^know 
f httlw or nothing. f Wc are equally ignorant whether he red|ved his 
•schiiifi education in Edinburgh or London ; all we know for certain is, 
that he was neither at Eton, Hafrow, or Westminster. This, however, 
is a matter of little moment. boy of real ability will make progress 
at any school, however bad ; while it may be with equal truth averred 
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that no school, however good, can dd much* to forward the progress 
of a dunce. , 

~ Mr, Macaqley had, however, made himself generally well informed 
before he was sent, to Cambridge, for while jet without the advantage 
of being numbered among the children of Alma Mater , he had distin- 
guished. himself, if we are not misinform^, as an occasional, and 
very fliient, and well-read speaker at some debiting societies held 
in the city of London. When Be* was entered of the University 
h&was, we believe, somewhat older than the*ge»er$lity of students* for 
the bar, Yor which he was destined; and we have not heard that K$ 
^“Was particularly disjinguished in his academic career. It should never 
be augured unfavourably of a ntiaq from this circumstance. The wit- 
tiest of modern satirists, and the most useful of Irisb>political writers — 
the Hibernian •Cobbett-^-we mean Dean Swift— whose “pure well of 
English unsettled” had a paramount influence on the destinies of his 
country, and whose style may be well adopted^ a iftodel by those 
who would unite perspicuity with force— was considered to have 
exhibited a more than Boeotian dulgess at his native University. Nor 
was that great statesman, from whom Fox said he had learnt more 
than from all other men and authors — whom Johnson said no man 
could converse with under a gateway, while sheltering from a shower, 
without perceiving that he was an extraordinary man— and whose written 
eloquence comes under the definition of Cicero, c opiosa loquens 
sapientia — a man whom Mr- Macauley in one respect resembles in a 
distant degree, namely, in full and accurate historic learning, and the 
power of applying it to the subject under discussion — nor was he, we 
say, particularly distinguished at Trinity College, Dublin. Yet who 
can dodbti that as bn orator, a statesman, and political writer, Me. 
Burke did not more nearly approach the great Lord Bacon than any 
man who has lived before or since ? Nay, in those fragments of 
history which he 4 as left to us — too few and too short though they be 
— in those charafcte?s of Afraid and John for example — it that short 
sketch of Henry the Fourth‘4w&the King of Prussia — who can do^bt 
that Mr. Burke was worthy of* comparison with the great author of the 
Life of Henry the Seventh ? Had we space, or were the occasion 
♦fitting, fte might multiply these instances' a hundred-fold.* The bril- 
liant and witty Steele was as little distinguished in hkkAftna Mater as 
the profdimcl and ponderous Johnson ; and the latter, whose know- 
ledge no man can question or deny, obtained his doctor’s degree -not 
from Oxford, where he had been unworthily treated, but from Dublin. 
University honours are, therefore, no tests whatever of general learning 
or ability, though we should certainly never think the worse of a man 
because he had attained them. We aide awar£ that this is not the 
place to enter imtq a discussion of the system of sttfdy and discipline 
pursued at our English Universities, but we think that the undistin- 
guished career at these great seminaries of those who havejbecome 
afterwards celebrated in history and in the world, is in a great degree 
owing y the discipline of the* Universities themselves— a disepdine 
which clearly requires alteration. The curious and discursive student . 
will not be tied down and fettered by particular books and branches of 
learning. He will not exclusively d#ml .on the subject chalked out for 
the day, but allow himself to ajvergf^lto other .paths of )$arning. 
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.The industrious t&t® Ufa# ftiuifenrt wiH fellow the safer maxim *f 

guod agis , and to this may be attributed his success mfais par* 

, ticular and limited sphere. The rays of hife intellect couverg* to one 
particular point, and in that he excels. This, perhaps, it the safer 
and better wiy for ordinary intellects — and, of such the mass of nas* 
kind is composed-but extraordinary minds, like those of Bapoa, 
Burke, and Johnson, scorn such “ one*etgfed»e$s'’ of mind, andMivide 
that attention, which wdold produce them surpassing pre-eminence in 
any one study, fo ji variety of shbrectss, in ail of which tfajy obtain 
,#uch a mastery as to give a genera* pofcrer. As the Universities only 
reward particular excellence#,* it for not therefore surprising that 1 
universal or general attainments often, perhaps nearly always, go 
unrewarded. In the great conflicts and business of life, however, such 
acquirements are sure, sooner or later, to bring to th«f possessor an 
enduring fame ; for though he mgy be ? s unpassed by one gentfemao in law, 
by*anothec in finance, and by a third in historical knowledge, yet his 
comprehensive knowledge of each of these* and his power of generalising 
all of them, will give him a command of his subject, and place him on 
1 an eminence from which he may take a survey of it in all its bearings* 

In the instance of Mr. Macauley, a new proof is afforded of the 
truth of this remark. He was not a senior wrangler, as Mr, Justice 
Atderson, as Mr. Bickersteth, as Mr. Phillimore, or as Mr.Maule ;*but 
with all respect for the learning of these gentlemen, and more espe- 
cially for the varied and rate acquirements of the last — is not 1 Mr. 
Macauley in public usefulness superior to all of these put together? 
and does he not exercise a tfjOTe direct influence 6n the destinies of fals 
countrymen than any of theie gentlemen, or than^they can ever hope 
tiWexergse ? No doubt they may perform, aM*one of them*|oe# CUact 
a high and honourable part in dispensing justice between man and 
man; but it is in the power of the other as a public man and public 
orator to add to the treasures of wisdom and elopAnbe, of Which of 
late in England we have had too feW specimens — to increase the sum 
of human happiness — to influence the mrod of the thinking part of the 
Jiation — and to achieve those triumphs of* reason and eloquence over 
prejudice and error on which the philanthropist loves to dwell. 

While at the University, Mr. Macauley obtained in one matter an 
•envied pre-eminetfSe. There was at that period at Cambridgc^and for 
aught we know to the contrary there may be still, a debating society, 
composed of such of the students of the University as we»© willing to 
become members. This club was called The Union. Like most other 
spouting clubs of a similar kind, the subscribers discussed general 
questions connected widi histojy, public economy, politics, and public 
law. Of this sacipty Mr. MaCaulef became an early and most dis- 
tinguished member. He spoke frequently — indeed almbst every night 
of meeting — sometimes at great length — always with remarkable 
fluency-^occasionally with a fervid arfd impassioned eloquence— and 
almost uniformly with a knowledge of the subject, and a tpeM&h be- 
^ond4iis yearaw^ * * | 

# ^ W« 2 *know thaflt has been th^ fashion among so« 6f the*old — we 
Wish we could likewise add the heads of 'pp depreciate 

.and decry these societies— -^Jcnow also that ioine men who have 
risen to Eminence at the bar/ fey the mere dint of plodding and plead- 



mg ¥ and absolute prostration to the attorneys#/ have also raised their 
small Voices against them ; nay we have heard that these antipathies 
extended to a*part of the "bench, and that the Bayleys, the Holroyds, 
the Gaeelees, the. Marryats, the Readers,. the Comyns, the Platts, 
and such ‘<4flftall deer/' have objected to debating societies in tato. 
Be it so. The fact wears more than the semblance of likelihood ; for 
all thes& worthy gentlemen have* spent the best part 1 of their days in the 
offices of attorneys and pleaders, add* by mefo manual dexterity and 
an, exercise of their memories alone, have risln to ^a bastard and false 
fame, feut this fame is a widfely differ© 0 * renown indeed from that of 
—the Lyndhursts ai^d Brpughams— of %he Denmans and Tindals — of 
the Parkes and Aklersons— of th^ Scarletts and Folletts — of the Mer- 
rywethers and Talfourds. These men know full well that no one can 
fulfil perfectly*the duties either'of a judge or a counsel without that 
sort of fulness and readiness anr^ general knowledge, and power of 
communicating that knowledge, which is obtained onfy by the. long 
practice of debate. And if this colloquial exercise be necessary for 
the barrister it is no less so for the ^Member of Parliament. Collected- 
ness, presence of mind, flow of speech, logical arrangement, apt illus- 
tration, sarcasm, invective, ridicule, the ability to reply, and the art of 
guarding, qualifying, and as it were fencing round your positions, all 
mam ingredients to success, either at the bar or in the senate, are 
scarcely perhaps never attained but by strict discipline and long prac- 
tice. Never was there a truer aphorism than this : “ a poet must be born, 
and an orator made.” All the great speakers in ancient and modem 
times have laboured hard in private and in public to attain the goal of 
eminence. Every schoolboy is aware of flow Demosthenes toiled and 
sweated up bill, an*d by the sea-shore. But why recur to ancient his- 
tory, when yve have so many pregnant examples in our own day? The 
second Pitt was an assiduous frequenter at debating societies, and has 
been known tfra^end at the Court of King’s Bench for four successive 
mornings on a Ifairguinea motion. Murray, the silver-tongued Mans- 
field — ■ «> 

So known, so humoured in the House of Lords, 
practised much both in public and private, and translated from the 
J Greek to improve his diction. Erskinc alid Cucran were both rhembers 
of several spouting societies ; so also were Canni»g*and Mackintosh 
— Homeland death too soon stepped between him and more enduring 
Fame) and # Brougham were the first founders, and among the most 
distinguished members of the Speculative debating society of Edin- 
burgh. But a greater and another debater than all these schooled 
himself into the first parliamentary orator that perhaps over existed, 
by reiterated practice. Undismayed by re'pelted and early failures, 
he went on small^at first and lowly, but he soon' ascended the very 
summits of parliamentary fame, and overcast the splendour of his 
most brilliant opponents. Mr.* Fox attributed his own signal success 
to his almost nightly practice. During five successive sessions lie 
spoke\very night but one, aod it was always With hjm a subject of 
i egret that he did not speak that night too. «*r K * 

In the unreformed Parliament the best general speakers were cither 
men who had entered Parliament »very;;young, and had therefore very 
long practice, or banisters to whom &$G#tain proficiency in matter 
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. is a necessary part of their professional education. Ctoker had been 4 
barrister, a critic, and a litterateur . To this and twenty-seveti yearn’ 
^practice he owed his success. Tierney had been bred to the bar* and 
4as ibr forty-five years a Member of Parliament. Creevey had been a 
barrister and*pamphleteer. Peel had twenty-five years^raotic^ te a 
speaker, first at th^univejsity, afterwards in St. Stephen^. Brougham 
was a writer* a critic, a lawyer, an early spouter at debating clubs, artd 
for twenty years a Meidber of Parliament. Lushington, Mackintosh, 
and Cutlar Fer^is|on haS all been barristersyand assiduous attendants 
at the British Forum and other forensic feocietite. 

In the Reformed Parliament*there has been little oratorical talent 


displayed, and that little Chiefly by barristers. A great deal of this 
lack of -ability to glpeak in the new House of Commons arises, in the in- 
stance of the members for towns, from the want of practice, or from 
that loose habit of declaiming, which men contract who have been 
schooled at public -dinners or county meetings. On these occasions, 
bold assertion and vehement declamation are the wares most in de- 


mand ; but these qualifications, however effective in the provinces, 

* unless aided and supported by others of more sterling value, are rather 
hindrances than helps to the speaker who wishes to command atten- 
tion in the Commons House. Much also of the paucity of talent in 
tfie Reformed Houses arises from the fact of many of the Reformed 
constituencies having returned,#* .new members, men who had already 
passed the grand climacteric. 

Among the young speakers who ate li^rd with the greatest atten- 
tion, the subject of the present Sketch occupies undoubtedly the very- 
first place. Anfl were we to look for a new proof ©f the advantages of 
debating societies, the success of Mr. Macauley would furnish us with 
it. It was the fame of his successes at the Union Club at Cambridge 
that first made him known. That fame was enhanced-by the produc- 
tions of his pen. During the period of his sojoi’M %t Cambridge he 
became a regular and constant contribij^r to Knight's Quarterly Ma- 
gqAne y a periodical which exhibited very considerable talent, and cer- 
tainly deserved a better fate than it met from the “ candid and 
, generous public. M After ft $hort and fitful existence, and notwlth- 
. standing the ability of 'many of its regular contributors, the Quarterly 
’.Magazine gave the ghost. Some of the best papers uttliis mis- 
cellany were from the pen of Mr. Macauley. They are principally 
histqpc sketches and tales, for even thus early had our author evinced 
his passion for history and memoirs, and chiefly for the most attractive 
of modem memoirs, the French. One of the most interesting of 
these tales is entitled The^First Love of Henri Qualre,” and is 
founded, if we remember rightly (fdr it is nearly ten jyears since we 
have read it), on the passion of • • 

1 Ce Roi vaillant, ce deable tl quatre, 

<^ui ayait le triple talent # 

De boire et de battre et d’etre un vert gal ant, 

/tor Elehrette, {kuglfter of the gardener bf the Ch&teau de Nerdfc. The 
ftdmjf*r& of thememory of the resolute, active, and politic prince, a 
part.of whose history is here touched on, and the literacy copyists of 
the ex-member for Leeds, would do well to peruse this early skecth. 

Mr. t|ftcttuley being, at this period, chiefly dependent on his pen., for 
his daily bread, supplied several articles to the periodicals, some of 
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Which excited the interest of the late Sir J&ihes Mackintosh, through 
whose instrumentality, he at length became a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Review, Many of our readers, not awgxe of the “ secrets of the 
prison-house,” will, doubtless, suppose that. the Edinburgh Review is 
like theLoiftfon Tavern, open to all the world. No ddubt it is, in a 
certain f sense * Any man with a decent coa^ on h^s back, may enter 
the Lob don Tavern ; but they only dine there who have got hard cash 
in their brecches-pockets. Justso wirti the Edinburgh Review, Any 
man whq can write good, bad, or indifferent papers, Jtifty send his article 
to this far-famed periodical, bit he only who is of the clique, of the 
"■"fcraft and corporation of pensmen, wfll get his production inserted. 
What hard cash accomplishes ii^ Bishopsgate- street, interest effects 
with the Whig organ. To all intents and purposes* it is a sealed book 
to the unfriended ; and if Samuel Johnson were again to “ revisit the 
glimpses of the moon,” and to sen$ to 4Jie editor, Mr. Macvey Napier, 
an anonymous article in his best style, it would nofc be *nsfer.ted unless 
the author had entered the Livery and Common Hall of the Corporation 
of Criticism, and kissed hands, ai*l done homage at Holland House. 
To Mr. Macauley, therefore, who had professed at Cambridge, Toryish 
sentiments, and who had always openly and ably supported the un- 
popular side of the question at the University Debating Club, the at- 
testation of a pure civism became doubly necessary ; and Sir J auras 
Mackintosh, seeing the real ability of the man, and dreading perhaps 
his confirmation in a Radicalism (Mr. Macauley had changed his 
opinions) more than incipient, for it had now become, not ouly pro- 
fessed but practical, greatiy^from real friendship, and partly, no doubt, 
from the interests of party, consented to become the# compurgator of 
the then obscure law-sfudent, and accordingly he was admitted into 
the confraternity of the “ blue and yellow ” periodical. This was best 
for all parties*,, ..The Review and the Reviewers were waxing old and 
dull. RroughtmWas rising in his profession, and could neither write 
so much nor so weu as heretofore. Mackintosh himself Was indolent 
and India-livered. Sidney Wnith had had sonic little promotion in 
the Church, and was likcW an imprisoned schoolboy set free ; for al- 
though he wrote better than any man living, yet he always voted the 
being obliged to do so «a great bore. Jeffrey had become jaded and 
indifferent and disappointed. John Williams was but a casual, hand. 
Frank A*j1en was slow. Brodie was too stiff and methodical, and not 
sufficiently^pirited. Tooke was too fond of figures of arithmetic ; and 
Parnell too cold, metaphysical, and abstruse. Jx>rd John Russell waa 
too holiday a contributor, and besides he gave to memoirs the gravity 
of history, and to history the lightness of memoirs. Lord* Nugent was 
by far too playful, and sometimes «bol ted outright. Lyster had not as 
yel been long engugh in harness; an$ Lord Holland had been in it a 
great deal too long. Therefore, for these and many other sufficient 
reasons, further help and younger blood was required. Accordingly 
Macs^ley was admitted one of the firm, and the result was apparent 
in a series of as brilliant, leaned, and as original piege»r as ever ap- 
peared in any country. In truth, the articles entiled Macch’gvelli, 
Milton, Herodotus, Johnson, and inrfeod the whole of the first series 
of Historic and Biographic Criticism^, may be pronounced to have 
opened a new era in periodical writing* . Unhappily they havenot been 
continued. They were evidently composed out of the fulmfe of a 
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mind rich in this apeetfes of literature; and though their merit ob* 
* tained for the author the notice of the great, and an introduction to 
Parliament, yet we cannot help regretting that Mr, Macaulay's^ k&* 
^^ancejfnent in the world # foas contemporaneous with the discontinuance! 
in a great degree, of the most sparkling and striking styk of writing 
which has yet appeared in jEngland. # 

We well rememt&r the sensation which the first of these papers oc- 
casioned. There were then, a^thteib always are, a whole herd of carpers 
in full cry : for d£tractioa,1*nd envjp, and hatred^and all uncharitableness 
are the penalties wliich men must paytfor fame ; but they who were 
unbiassed in their judgments antt free from that hoarded and sweltering 
envy, the inseparable concomitant of ignoble and reptile minds, were 
constrained to allow that the author of the articles in question was no 
common man. Indeed it was soon apparent that such a Writer would in 
the Commons House be a pow^ful auxiliary, and much to his honour, 

’ the Mprqujs* of • Lag sdown seized, in 1830, the earliest opportunity of 
returning Mr Macautey to Parliament, for his borough of Caine in 
the county of Wilts. • 




* We believe Mr. Macauley's first speech was not so decided a 
triumph as might have been expected by his friends. The House of 
Commons as then constituted, was a vain and jealous, yet perhaps- in 
tlwi main not an unjust censor. It was composed for the most par? of 
a body of gentlemen keenly alive to the ridiculous, and infinitely more 
anxious about the_ tact and taste and convenances and manner of a « 


speech, than about its matter or argument. To please such ah uudicnee 
is no easy task. A single word misplaced, a false quantity, a personal 
allusion, an equivocal sentiment, a bold expression^ an abstract truth, 
aWoo recondite or pedantic remark, nay, a self-assured air, a trium- 
phant manner, or an argument too logicallyjor subtilely pursued, in the 
unreformed House, were all motives with some for disrdisji, with others 
for disdain. * 

In mixed a*ssemblies, like the House of Commons, there is no doubt 
at bbttom a strong sense of justice, and a natural generosity of feeling, 
but. the exhibition of these male virtues nfay be impeded or wholly 
# checker^ by tjie presence of* external adjuncts, or the fortuitous mis- 
. fortune of one's persons?! appearance or demeanour. In the instance 
.of Mr.’Macauley this really was the case. He could not adjust his 
corporal presence to the beau ideal of St. Stephen's Chapel ;* and, 
what^Was still worse, he did not seem over anxious on this |*>int. There 
was no fastidious punctiliousness in his air — no tremulousness in his 
manner — a reasonable confidence seemed to lend power to his short, 
stout, and ungraceful frame, while, regardless of his own unpleasant 
lisp and the wandering oscillation of^his hearers, he wont on, sentence 
after sentence, rising with the dignity of his subject, hud acquiring 
vigour and fluency at the end of each period. For a short time 
the House was in difficulty. It knew ti bt whether to praise or to con- 
demn, but at length the “ Hear, hear" became distinct and audible, 
jwd ia*a* little tijpe tlfey formed a chorus ^cheering and pleasant (fto the 
aaaid^qpspeaker. eye «0w beamed with fresh intell^elfce— rhis 

manner became more .earnest! viand, and impassioned — his voice, at 
first a shrill treble, assumed a fuller and more musical tone, and once 
fairiy ia^the marrow of his subject, he proceeded smoothly, and 
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clearly, and logically to the end. The peroration of this speech was 
its be$t part. The sentences were short, sharp, and nervous. Each 
wdrd contained an idea and involved a conclusion. The “ Hear, hear” 
waxed stronger and stronger at each phrase, *&ud at length the; Hon. 
Member saWown, if not in a tempest, at* least in a rmirrnur of ap- 
plause. But the stream soon flowed back # to its furrowed channel — 
the # Hbuse appeared ashamed to have given waj to th£ weakness of 
natural sentiment, andimow relapsfcd into callous indifference. The 
IJon. Member had not adjusted himself to thp “ glass of fashion” — he 
was not*knit in the “ mouldfof form.” He appSared to wish to be, 
^not the child and subject, but the matter and ruler of the House, and 
this was a dignity which never was accorded without many a hard and 
well-drawn battle, without alternate victory, and often sad, bitter, and 
humiliating defeat. 

We find the subject grow under our Jjands, and must therefore break 
off for the present, to resume* and conclude jt f in c ouf succeeding 
Number. 


The Liberty of the Press. 

r What is it that distinguishes human society from a brutish herd, but the 
flourishing of the arts and sciences, the free exercise of wit and reason ? What 
• can Government mean, intend, or produce, that is worthy of man, or beneficial 
to him, as- he is a rational creature, besides wisdom, knowledge, virtue, and 
science f Is it merely, indeed, that we may eat, drink, sleep, sing, and dance, 
with security, that we choose governors, subject ourselves to their administration, 
and pay taxes? Take away the aits, religion, knowledge, virtue, (all of which 
must flourish or sink together) and, in the name of goodness, what i? left toSis 
that is worth enjoying or protecting ? Yet take away the Liberty of the Press, 
and we are, all ajince, stript of the use of our noblest faculties : our souls them- 
selves are imp/vsofcd in a dark dungeon : we may breathe, but we cannot be 
said to live. — 


Tublic Satisfaction Necessary to the Usefulness of a Judge. 

On this occasion, as oft all others, popularity is be considered as a solid 
and substantial good, unpopularity as a solid and substantial evil, independently 
of all considerations of good and ill desert. Two properties are indispensable on 
Inc pait of a magistrate of this sort ; that he be a good one, and that be be thought 
to be so. Without he be so, he will hardly, it is true, be thought so long; but 
so long as it is possible to be in either case without being in the other, better be 
should be thought to be good without being so, than be so without being thought 
so. A judge may be bad in a thousand resf>ects$ lie may be corrupt or ignorant 
in the extreme, and jet so long as his c&rruptJon or his ignoptpee do not transpire, 
no very material suffering may ensue from, it: let hinrTbe generally thought so, 
whether he be or be not so is a matter of small moment, otherwise than to his 
own conscience. An alarm, an opinion of insecurity, equally general, is the 
necessary consequence; and where there is no opinion of security, as well might 
there oft no justice. Insecurity ynapprehended is bu; a latent sou rqp of con- 
tingent! misfortune to the few; insecurity perceived or sun^jsed is a 'fund of 
actual Ail present uneasiness to the many, Possessing"^ confident f the 
people then, is the first requisite in this Ime : deserving.it, is but a secondary one. 
1ms m Lnglandis one of the great arguments for juries. — Bentham , 

■nit 
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BATTERIES Of? ARTILLERY AND AMMUNITION 
PREPARING. AGAINST THE CORN LAWS. 


The total absence of all allusion in the King’s Spe«ch to the question 
of the Com Laws, coupled with t\ys repeated declarations of the 
Ministers', at various times and in various places, that they have no 
intention of doing any thing themselves on this subject, Imist satisfy 
.the most scryipidous that to ccntide ip the good intentions of the 
Government, and wait tjieir appointed time (which has been the advice 
usually given by the timid and the wavering), would, in this instance 
a^least, be leaning on a broken ree*l. The King could not be ex- 
pected to do any thing ; the Lords have every strong motive for not 
doing any thing; and when it is now seen that the Ministers, and their 
numerous band of adherents in the Commons, mean to do nothing, 

• it A clear that if the people wish the enjoyment of their undoubted 
right — a Free Trade in Corn — they must work out this good for them- 
selves. 

It must now, we think, be pretty clearly seen, that so far from a man's 
being a better legislator because he has a large stake in the country, if 
that stake consists in land, he is by So much tn© raor<; likely to become 
a 'dfcrse legislator for the people than one not so*bound by pecuniary 
interests to keep up the high price of his own commodity *at the 
expense of the commonweal. The subject has been upon so 

often, and eufyrcod by such irresistible arguments^ A |* the leading 
Review s, Magazines, and Newspapers ok the day, as well as iu the 
scparSte. writings of Mr. * Maculloch, Colonel Thompson, Colonel 
Torrens, Lord Fitzwilliam, Mr. Ebeuezer ElliStt, and a host of others, 

* that one flight well despair bf .being able to say any thing newton a 

topic so entirely exhausted by those who have gtfne before. And yet 
if- is deaT that enough has n&t been written, said, or printed, Uy/nbue 
the pubjic mind with a sufficient degree of conviction as to its imjfort- 
mice, or . resolution to demand redress; and therefore it i| that iu 
various parts of the country (we should be glad to be able to say in all) 
there are starting up Anti-Corn Law Associations, Anti-Cora Law 
Magazines, anti the whoje machinery of a strongly-organized oppo- 
sition to the further continuance of these odious restrictions on the 
free importation of human food, popularly known by the* name of the 
Corn Laws. May they go on and multiply until they entirely over- 
spread theMand ! * * * 

As one»of the fruits ^)f this wide-spreadjng spirit, we have just^&en 
a'pkmphlet putMj frrth b y a gentleman of ^Sheffield, who, to a shrewd 
urfaersSdfiding, an<f"s$Und judgment, adds the advantage of large 
practical experience both as a farmer and a manufacturer ; and of 
wjiose integrity and disinterestedness no man who knows him can for 
a moment. jdoubt. The pamphlet is entitled^ “Thoughts on the Cqgfh 

vol. 1. — session of )834. 
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Laws, proving that they impoverish farmed# by ruimpg Tradesmen, 
and without raising the Price of Breadf in England, lower it Abroad. By 
W* Ibbotson.” To which is prefixed this most emphatic and scriptural 
motto ; •• 

“ He th%t withholdeth corn, the people shall burse — Solomon. 

We purpose laying before our headers some of the most striking 
passages of •this excellent little tract ; an8 shall 1 then 'append to it 
some confirmatory views and arguments of our own. The following 
are the exposition of his general principles #n politics and government 
with which he opens his work^: ^ 0 

It will be admitted by every reasonable %iember of this great community, that 
the very end and design of all government should be to afford equal protection 
to all ranks in society, and as the Alnflighty is the Father of the spirit of all flesh, 
arid no respecter of persons, so should the government of every country afford 
equal protection to the person and pViperty of the subject without tfegard to rank 
or station. • • m 

The great majority of the people of every country div^ by the fruits t>f their 
daily labour, while a small minority subsist on the accumulated labour of others. 
When a nation is maintained in a stale of prosperity, the people will he con- 
tented and happy, and if the government do its duty, they will likewise become 
intelligent ana virtuous ; but if the country be not prosperous, the labourer will 
not be contented, and ought not to be so, since, in general, the fault is in the 
government legislating for the aggrandizement of a few, at the expense of, the 
many. 

The labourers always form the bulk and are the bulwark of every nation ; and 
while it is the duty of government to secure to each of its subjects the free and 
undisturbed possession and enjoyment of his property, it is above all things im- 
portant, and the first duty of the legislature, to watch carefully and minutely, and 
to analyze the bearing and probable effect of every measure, so as to prevent the 
rich and powerful fr0m encroaching upon the just rights of the producer and ,his 
labourers?. * 

The history of the world, we venture to assert, cannot furnish one single in- 
stance of the kj5pwrers seizing upon the property of the rich, until the rich, by 
exaction and cotftWed oppression, had deprived them of their lights ; and, we 
believe, in all cases of revolutusn, the blood which has been spilt, was per- 
mitted by the Almighty as a pudKhment, and was nothing more than retributive 
justice. * 

No country can prosper without a good and*vise government; but the danger 
baa always been of that^government forming tbemsfclves into an oligarchy for the 
purpose of personal aggrandizement. This ha* been so* common fronv the days 
of Njmwd down to the present time, that even good men have been found, who 
ventured to declare that the people were made for the government, and not the 
government for the people; and they have even dared to quote Scriptureio sup- 
port of so monstrous an absurdity. 

We willingly acknowledge that in all countries and ages of the world, there lias 
been found an immense difference iri the relatiige condition of the people, some 
being so poor as scarcely to be able to procure the iheaas of a scanty subsistences 
while others are so rich as to find it equally difficult satisfactorily to dispose “ of 
their fruits and their, goods/' But then this has been occasioned solely by the 
extreme ignorance of tfie greajt m$ss gf the people, which always rendered them 
an easy prey to the craft and cunning of wicked rulers: and, we believe, 
that'll pioportion as education is diffused, in the sam^ degree will jtlus evd be 
corrected. c ^ u 

A derire to be great by making others little, to be at the feapenstfoi 

the weak, has been -the rule too frequently with ail , governments ; while to be 
mally great by noble deeds and equal and just laws, and by making: the mass 
||tb$ people virtuous and happy, has been the exception*. 
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In the sight of God all men are equal, and the nearer they approach to an 
equality of enjoyments in a Oivil sense, the more will the happiness of the whole 
be promoted. It must, however, be admitted, that it is the interest of all that an 
accumulation of labour (in ofher words, of property) should be allowed and ‘pro* 
tfected but sin<#e it will fall to the lot of veryfew to be able* to procure this, it is 
of all things important, that it should have no protection from the state winch will 
not most essentipHy prgmote the interest of the great bulk of the people«^uI no 
man, or number of men, can have any right in property but what the community 
give to them. This is consistent with both the lew hr God and common sense ; 
and while we know# that Sataft can quote Scripture to suit hie purpose^ we also 
know that they who of&n ignorantly d<rhis wo^k, have done so to support a very 
different theory from ours. Yet, with? God’s help, and in his name, we will fear- 
lessly meet either party in a case like this, in which the present and eternal hap- 
piness of man is so deeply involved. * 

The class of persons \o whom we refer, haw talked of w reridering to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s/’ until they have enabled the Caesars at some ages and 
countries, td become the greatest robfprs file world ever saw, and under a pro- 
‘ tenca of takiqg'whflt wgs their own, they have, in numerous instances, daily taken 
the food on which the People ought to subsist; and unlike some nobk minekd 
-robbers, such as Eobin Hood, who took firpm the rich and gave to the poor, this, 
jelaas of plunderers, in all cases, take from the poor many,. that they may give to 
*the rich few. * 


The next portion is occupied in showing that though excessive 
taxation is one among many of the causes of our present distress, fet 
that it will not account for agricultural distress, as so small a portion of 
the taxes is paid by that class; though the author contends that as the 
National Debt was contracted solely to protect the existing property 
of the landowners, that property, and not the labour of the manu- 
facturer, or of any other class, ought to bear the entire burden of the 
interest it has entailed. He says, • • 

If then these wars were undertaken by the landholders of England, in support 
of what they called legitimacy, when the people of England m$ld not possibly 
have a voice, or at least a majority in the legislature ; if imdertaken, as they 
really were, for the support of monopoly at the expence of laboer, surely it will 
not be denied that the property of the countryjpdli be liberally dealt with, if that 
prqpfrty have no other tax to *pay for the outrage against the common rights of 
man, than the 800 millions of debt which have been incurred, especially since 
the poor and oppressed labourer* have joined to pay twice as much, th$£ bad 
’previous^ been expended ir/ the same unholy crusade against suffering humanity, 
fcnd m sppport of despotism. 

We have been led into this line of argument chiefly to meet tho8e*aclvOcates 
‘of the* (torn Monopoly who attempt to justify the measure solely on the ground 
of our having the interest of such an immense debt to pay. We have etideavoured 
to prove that the property of the country ought to pay this interest exclusively 
itself, — and therefore, let us enquire does it do so ? We answer no 1 And wo 
may again safely* assert, that the land of Great Britain, so far from paying the whole 
of tins interest, or the^chief part of fhis anhual sum of thirty million#, may not, 
perhaps, m reality, pay* one single penny of it. • 

It is true that landholders and gentlemen farmers contribute as consumers, but 
the tenant* and their labourers forming five millions out of the population of 
sixteen miliums, pay little or nothing, while the manufacturing labourers pay, half 
thetr wag^s in the shape *>f taxes. % * 

* ft vdtl be remefob ered, that so soon as the peace of Europe w»# secured, the 
hfhdiord#of England rfiefas those who carve for themselves aretooaptto «o — they 
made q law to exclude foreign com, or, what was the same thibg,;mey laid a duty 
upon its importation, which virtually excluded it ; and not content with ooiwpbf* 
l«»g«the consumers of corn in Eysgland to pay a* tax vrpon sdl com which ^ 
bought of any grower but themselves, from that day to the present time they hall 
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gradually abolished every tax which directly affecte^ the agriculturist, and, with 
the exception of malt, hops, tea, and tobacco, the consumption of which has of 
late years been quite unimportant in the farming districts, they in reality pay 
nothing. It must be remembered that this one-thir& of the population of Great 
Britain is thus/reed from taxation, by subsisting principally upon* potatoes, bread, 
butter, cheese, bacon, mutton, and l>eef, the produce of their own farms, while the 
labouring mechanic and tradesmen have had theft wages^and ■•profits reduced in 
many cases to one half their former amoynt by the effect of the Corn Laws, and 
one half of the remainder of theit week's dhrnmgs is # puid in taxes. We believe 
this will f>e very generally admitted by th^e who H&ve studied the subject. 

The writer then shows, by •detailed statements in figures, the pro- 
portions of population and taxation in the two classes of agriculturists 
and others ; and adds ; * 

If, then, tbe&p statements be correct, and who can prov! them otherwise, what 
shall he said of the landholders ofthl country, who, having degraded their fellow- 
men, by compelling them, in days of ignor^ice, to* spend their blood and treasure 
in defence of principles inimical to their own interests, and alifce at variance »witli 
the law of God and common justice, then make a law*to compel these very men, 
and their posterity for ever, to pay thy interest of a monstrous debt which, by 
means of this war, they have contracted, taking especial care to abolish every. 
which directly affects themselves j and then, to add to all this/ they impose a 
duty on the importation of bread, the staff of life, in order to raise the price of 
the only article which they had to sell, so as to free themselves entirely from the 
payment of one penny towards their own debt. Tn other words, they make a 
law- to compel every man in the country who does not grow corn himself to buy 
it of them ; and although many of these men talk of competition being the very 
life and soul of business, they still determine by means of these laws to prevent 
the possibility of any competitor meeting them in the market. 

It must be admitted that they did not deceive the country when they levied 
this duty on com as»to tl ( je motive by which they were actuated, for they plainly 
stated, that it was done to enable them to.pay this*del>t ; and had .they really 
paid it, even recovering, in the extra price of their produce, one half from the 
rest of the coi^mnity, moderate men might have made excuses for them ; but 
to tax corn, by more than thirty millions are annually lost to the country, 

and do it by measures which so operate, that the best interests of the nation are 
sacrificed, under a pretence of having this debt to pay themselves : and yet to 
avoid payingany portion of ij, is outrageously wiclled amt unjust, while the bare 
recital of such conduct is enough “ to rouse a dead man into rage.” 

Th6 change in the; Currency is *ne£t adverted to by returning to 
cash payments, and interdicting the issue of small notes, of w^ich the 
effect iSinus described : 

This change so increased the value of money, that all the buildings* tools, stock, 
and property of the manufacturers of England were reduced 20, 50, and th some 
instances, even 80 per cent . ; by this meaps, together with the operation of the 
Corn Laws, profits have been almost annihilated, and the landholders for whose 
sole benefit foreign corn was excluded^ and consequently foreign*business greatly 
diminished, made a law to reduce manufactured goods^ .which they and their 
households consumed, to one-half the previous price. It may be said that this 
has been the effect, but that it was not anticipated when the measure was adopted. 
To this we reply that we know manufacturers who clearly saw and /oretold the 
effect, and not only so, but they made considerable alteration in the arrangement 
of their business. They closed ipost of their accounts su England, and sought 
businesgin foreign countries, and the distress that ha s been tfccasioned'' by this 
measure, was just as naturally expected by them, as nijfff^is expected 'when the 
sun goes down ; and if the legislature did not understand what effect this mea- 
sure would have, they were utterly unfit to govern a great nation : and if they did 
diprly |>erceive the natural tendency of this arrangement, an4 stitj parsed it in|p 
fiiraw without adopting measures to equalize its operation, do they- not deserve, 
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•according to the law of Godand the great charter of our rights, to be punished aa 
if they had been traitors to tfiteir country ? 

But long and serious as this catalogue is, it is not all the mischief which thf>s« 
landlord lawmakers did to the; manufacturing population of this country by this 
currency measure. In general throughout die country, at least in* most districts* 
they have, year af^r year, continued to exact from the dependent tenant the $une 
amount of rent us the^fdid when money was worth 50 per cent.' less, Jbwwliich 
five millions of the agricultural population have been reduced to a state of ex- 
treme mental and bodily suffering ; and. in thousands of instances, to ruin, destitu- 
tion, pauperism, crime* and unparalleldl misery, . • w 

In consequence of this, farmers an$ their labourers being thus almost univer- 
sally reduced to poverty, they were no longer able to procure manufactured goods, 
and the manufacturers thereby lost, perhaos, one-half, of their country business 
by the oppressive exactions of these lordsVf the soil. It is almost needless to 
say, that the quantity of the circulating mom\ of the country, whether gold, silver, 
or paper,, regulates the price of all commodities, and, therefore, in spite of the 
. Corn Laws, which were intended fly tlitose that made them to secure to the 
tenant Such a price foi*liis^>roduce as would prevent the necessity, on then parts, 
of reducing* the rents — still they reckoned without their host, for the oppressions 
unjler which the people have groaned, has prevented them from consuming any 
•tfFmg^ke the usual quantity. The country has had to pay the name amount of 
interest for the public debt in gold which they paid before in paper, and at a time 
when wages and profits weie frightfully reduced, consequently they have hud so 
mqph less to spare to buy food. • 

Then again, owing to distress arising from high rents, the farmers cannot em- 
ploy so many hands as was usual in former years, and the poor labourers not find- 
ing employment, are of necessity driven as paupers to, the parish ofliccr, who fie. 
quently, m some pflrts of the country, sell their weekly labour by auction to the 
highest bidder, a plan nearly as degrading us selling slaves in the West Indies, 
making up the difference or deficiency of their full weekly allowance out of the 
pa^h funds. Such has been the oppressive effect of # thc* poor laws in many 
parts of tlTe country, that the amount collected in some districts has been more 
than all the surplus produce of the land. 

The consequence of this general poverty among Ike agricultural 
classes was thfc failure of the home market to the manufacturers, on 
whiefe they formerly relied so much ; bit? 'When they turned to foreign 
cpdntt ies to dispose of those goods they coufld no longer sell at homo* 
the Corn Laws Interfered, a* it put them to compete with the iyanu~ 
:facturers # of other countries, wh*o were supplied with bread at half the 
JEngl ish. price ! 

. Besides, the foreigner not being able to pay for the goods he wanted, with his 
superabundant produce, the exchanges were from this circumstance greatly 
raised, and the price of goods thereby enhanced; and what was still much worse, 
foreign governments retaliated, and levied large protecting duties on the import- 
ation of British goods, until their prices were greatly increased, and consumption 
proportionably lessened. B> sifbn means js these, foreign manufacturers have 
been encouraged and-isppported, and have become rival manufacturers, and in 
many instances, have so far succeeded* that the British manufacturer is entirely 
cut out, atid in all' cases his exportation is greatly lessened, while every day 
that these la^vs are allowed to continue, eithei^the quantity will still decrease or 
the price fall. 


,*fed g^per mongy rentS been lowered to the standard of 1793, we should have 
enjoyed continued pros^fipty, and have cultivated your lands as before# Had 
Com lliws not been known, the manufacturer would have been able to com- 
pete with the whole world,* and his largf foreign demand, atid die Usual demand 
from home, .would, together, have required, perhaps, millions of additional hands* 
bjrwhich means, every labourer in the country would have been Fully employed 
consumption’might have beeh double what it has b&en, while crime and imrao- 1 
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ntlity, ^bankruptcy and ruin, would have been comparatively rare, and the whole 
population would have been prosperous and happy. 

It is then shown, by the evidence of the bboks of an extensive corn 
dealer *in Sheffield, that the prices of flouf were higher in 1790 and 
1793 than at present; and that the farmer being then well off, con- 
siimed* largely of the wares ’ and manufactures of «the *c®untry ; when 
the author proceeds : # * # # 

• The Iq,w price of com in New York is entirely owing te the Corn Laws of 
England ; and were (hose laws abrogate^ the first week of the next Session of 
Parliament, the American market would ilnmediately advance to the same price 
it was in Mark Lane/deductmg the merchant’s profit, the interest of the capital, 
the risk of injury and of the market, tfie expense of transit, and a commission to 
the salesman. f • 

The great bulk of the American piople grow corn for themselves, and there are 
not so many buyers in proportion asjn j^igland ; when therefore the surplus 
produce is brought into the market the price is so low a% onfy td be jusjt better 
than nothing. Let as much be shipped to Englamf as would .amount to one 
week’s consumption, even that would wonderfully raise the market The manu- 
facturers of this country do not want com at a low price, hut they want.<$b° 
British market and the continental and American markets equalizing, so that our 
rivals abroad may not cut us out. They want a free trade in coni to induce 
foreigners to admit our goods free of duty, and when their markets are brought up 
to' ours, and our goods admitted duty free, we shall fear no competitors in many 
branches. In others, Com Jaws and high duties have operated so long, and 
foreign manufacturers have established themselves so completely, that they will, 
under these circumstances, even meet us m other markets besides their own, let 
us now make what changes we may. 

It requires time for manufacturers to establish themselves in new countries, 
and, therefore, the injury of this Corn Monopoly, frightful as it has been, we con- 
ceive is little in comparison with what it will inflict on England in a* few yvurs, 
were it possible that it should continue so long, and although land owners have 
been the last ^.suffer, they will m the end have their full share. 

Let us admi| American com, and the relief to the Exchange and Money 
market would occasion, in that country, a brisk demand for British goods. The 
tariff duties would be reduced & an amount merely nominal. Profits m Eng- 
land would greatly increase, ^workmen would be in great demand, and rapidly 
multiply, and this supply being principally drawn from agricultural districts, the 
Poor Laws would soon cease to be felt, and tt thfc pqor, miked, potatq^-fed Irish, 
would be welcomed alike by farmers and manufacturers, and invited ’to partake 
of the kii'our, and participate in the benefits of the ri&tfonal prosperity — all the 
labouring classes would be better fed and clothed — corn would be consumed m 
much larger quantities — horses, sheep, and cattle would fetch high juices — 
butchers’ meat would advance in proportion — wool and hides would bevin great 
demand for cloth, hats, blankets, shoes, and other comforts and luxuries ; and 
all this might be done without the markets being glutted, provided the abolition 
was sudden, and speculators had no time given Jto accumulate stocks, and throw 
them into the market before the increase* in consumption had been properly 
effected. It iftust be admitted there are, so many contingencies connected with 
these changes which we have now endeavoured to explain, that no man who is 
both honest and wise would venture to predict precisely the effect on the markets 
the first six months, but we will assert that, ultimately, the resiflt would be 
something like what we have d^cribed. „ 

But^t may be said, if this is all true, how is it that the legis lature of the cd&nbfy are 
not the first to see it? We are happy to say that mdSt^members of the preifcnt 
government do see it, and so do many \*f the most extensive landholders of the 
country. Mr. Macauley, Member for Leeds, is reported to have said, that 
jgkltough they might find a majority against Corn Laws in the Commofts*Apt 
IKey could not. hope to succeed in the Lords. Bo then, the millions of the 
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people of Great Britain suffer and pine in want and poverty to please « 

few weak-minded selfish men, who call themselves Lords, which, by the bye, 
is a name of all others, whj^Ji cannot fairly belong to them of alb men, surely* 
since the term Lord means feeders of the people, but the. supporters of‘Co*ti 
Laws do their bbst to starve the population. What then is their jfloper title t 

This is certainly p^ain- speaking, but not more plain thupthe subject 
well justifies.* The author shovvs # his title to speak plainly, paving 
been himself a farmer, ^nd having paternal and maternal ancestors 
living by the ploftgfc in the same Jspot that he no\\ cultivatosdor tWb 
hundred years : he is also a merchant and manufacturer, giving weekly 
support to upwards of two thousand persons; antbweredt not for the 
Corn Laws, he says, he could provide for these two thousand much 
more abundantly, and give employment to perhaps twice the number off 
persons. The difficulties in the way of abolishing these laws are deafly 
perceived by the writer to be in ^he composition of the two Houses of 
the Legislature, *wh$> h^ve a pecuniary interest, or believe they have, 
in upholding them. The following passage is sufficiently significant: 

W c trust whenever the people are again Called upon to elect men to watch over 
4hem1s^ests inJParliament, that they will select men, not because they are ex- 
tensive landholders, but because t key are r^ot. The people of England can do 
what they please, no power on earth can withstand them. They do not lore 
anqj-chy, and the weapons they need will not draw blood- — What t\m fifty «ar 
sixty thousand landholders do, with twenty-four millions united in one common 
cause, marshalled under the banner of justice, and seeking, by peaceful and 
Christian-like efforts, to recover rights chartered to them by the God of nature 
and the blood of their ancestors. 

We rejoice exceedingly that throughout the United Kingdom some of the most 
extensive landholders and most noble families are with us, aijd are sufficiently m- 
tel^enr to perceive clearly the mischievous effects of these laws — bpth to live 
country ai?d themselves. Many of them never disgraced their order by corrup- 
tion and selfishness, and others have nobly renounced their errors w ith reference 
to this question so soon as they perceived their inevitable consequences : and ff 
the country will .now come forward, and show a bold and determined front — ■by 
making a peaceful and constitutional effort, they will doubtless willingly c<f- 
openltc, and many of the country gentlemen may thereby be induced seriously 
ty examine the subject, and then we have no doubt <ff the result. Some there are 
■who appear to live only for the t*ery important purposes of eating, drinking, and 
’sleeping, #n!ess*it be to breedf and pfimish poachers, kill game, and ride after foxes, 
•some of these will tell ymUhey are convinced these laws are an evil, but they wild* 
to live quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty, and hitting no 
.political influence, they can do nothing. 

We *eU them a property in land can only be held ott sufferance in arty country* 
and when landholders form themselves into an oligarchy, and tax labour in order 
to double the value of land, it becomes an intolerable injury to society, and 
such a national act is a violation of the spirit, at least, of our charter of liberty. 

But we must briii^ cm ^observations to a close. Had our space per- 
mitted, we should have been glad to draw still more largely from the 
author’s pages: though, as it is, some, perhap$j will think we have been 
sufficiently copious in our extracts. OuV object has been to make the 
inoj’e striking parts of the work more generally known ; and this 
shall attain, the result of which cannot fail to be satisfactory 
t# fhe^withor, benefttflri to the public, and pleasing to ewipelved? The 
benevflent writer terminates hte appeal in these passages : 

In conclusion, we remark, that if the Corn Laws, or any other laws in finis 
iHfclm, were made to benefit one half the population, at the expense of tk» or^ 
half, they would be unjust. What, then, shall W£ v say of these laws, made 
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the exclusive benefit of fifty ot sixty thousand members of the community at the 
expense of sixteen millions ? But this is not tne worst of it, for if our state- 
ments are correct, and we fear it will not be easy jq prove them otherwise, the 
country loses by the operation of the Corn Laws jnany pounds for every shilling 
the lafidhoid&s pocket; and, if they have any regard tor futufity, we have no 
doubt that they. themselves will be the greatest sufferers in the end. But, then, 
what«satisfact!on.will it be to a man who, after\ life aS toil and starvation, is 
at last prematurely laid on the bed «qf death, $ven should he be told that 
his oppressors had all been hung alive in* chains to be devoured by birds 
Si prey? . 1 

We think neither the merchants, manufacturers, shopkeepers, nor farmers of 
the country have given this subject due consideration ; we, indeed, know some 
manufacturers that say they understand nothing farther on the subject than this, 
that in former years, whenever the fiAners had good crof^, and the produce sold 
at high price.f, they were sure to ytve a brisk demand in thq home market for 
manufactured goods. We have no doubt this was the case,^and will always be 
so whenever people obtain more mon^r tiltn is required to p^y t^eir debts; they 
then purchase an extra number of necessaries ; whjpi these have been eetfured, 
and the pocket is still we^l furnished, they procure luxuries; and when extensive 
profits have been realized, they are expended in property of some kind by which 
they are diffused all through society. Thus, if every farmer could^ 
annually, a small profit, he would become a better customer to the" manufacturer; 
and could the manufacturer secure profit and afford higher wages, agricultural 
produce would be more extensively consumed ; and so it is that in proportion as 
one large class in society enjoys prosperity, in the same proportion will it <5bn- 
tribute to the prosperity of the other classes. If we could induce the eleven 
millions who subsist by commerce and mechanical labour, to devote one hour 
per day, for one week, to the investigation of this important subject, and pro- 
perly to examine into all its ramifications, we cannot doubt but they would be 
roused into an effort, when they found it u was for their life/’ During the last 
session of Parliament, the people, partly by the number of important subjects 
which demanded their attention, but particularly by the little notice which their 
petitions received from the legislature, became quite weaiy, and many persons, 
in disgust, dedased they would never sign another petition. We entieat such 
persons to malge another effort : you possess no other constitutional means of 
producing effect but by petition, until the next election, and if you refuse to ex- 
ercise your privilege on this occasion, you may involve your country iu con- 
fusion. Were it possible iq^rall forth all the energies of the people, next month, 
tipon this question, it would at once be finally settled, and prosperity would 
again visit the land with her smiles. Let oyeiy rn^ui who can open a mouth to 
eat* use an effort to secifre for himself, liis childien, and his poor neighbour, that 
which i&jieedful to enable him to meet this first demaYfchff nature. * 

We shall have frequent occasion to advert to this most important 
subject during the course of the present Session ; and as th’e space 
occupied by this article already exceeds that which we had anticipated, 
we defer to a future number the additional facts and arguments with 
which we intruded to follow this u] 


INFECT SaTETY OF TREE DISCUSSION. 

Though all the winds of ddfctrine were let loose t# play ppon the^artl^so 
Truth Be in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing, aafLprohibiting, ttynisdoubt 
her strength. Let her and Falsehood mpple ; who ever knew her p^t to the 
worse in a free and open encounter 1— Milton’s Areopagxiica . • ' 
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ON THB-NQCESSITY OF A COMPLETE AND. 
SEARCHING CHURCH REFORM. 


we oroae on irom this subject somewhat abruptly, in our last* 
with a promise that we would renew its consideration in our present 
Number ; and we hasten to redeem eur pledge. The question is but 
now beginning to assume its proper |orm and shape. Heretofore it 
was merely a demand that some betterVlistribution should be made of 

• the emolutnents®within the powc? of*the Church to dispense. Now it 
is a question whether asState Religion is not in itself an evil, fatal to 

• the growth of true piety and sound morals ; and the number of indi- 
viduals who will take an interest in Ihe discussion of this question will 

far exceed tlT5se who have hitherto manifested an interest in the other ; 
so that we may now expect the whole nation to be enlisted on the one 
si(Je or the other of this question of Church Reform. 

At the first view of the matter one is surprised that the New Testa- 
ment is so rarely referred to as the standard or example, by the advo- 
cates of a State Religion, seeing th5t if that sacred record contained 
any warrantry for its existence, nothing would be more easy than to 
point it out. But on a closer examination we shall find that the con- 
troversialists exhibit the wisdom of serpents, ip keeping as far away 
from t.he*evidence of the Gospel as possible. The religion of the meek 
and humble Saviour neither needed nor sought state alliances : on 
the contrary it abjured them all ; and as the Founder o$ Christianity 
he emphatically said, “ My kingdom is not of this wptld.” He him- 
self jieithcr aimed at wealth, nor possessed it ; and his disciples and 
apostles felt themselves too much imoued with his divine spirit to 
permit even the zeal of those who would nave supplied them amply 

• with thi# world’s goods/ to'bestow on them any thing beyond passing 

• hospitality and barejubsistence. They laboured with their own hands 
to minister to temporal wants, and held “ the love of riehqs” to 

• be, as it is truly characterized, “ the root of all evil.” If these humble 
instruments wno laid the first foundation-stones of the*great and 
sublime temple of the Christian Faith could be raised from the dead, 
and introduced into the English House of Lorda 4 to hear the Bench 
of Bishops defending Jhe? sapredness of Church property in tithes, 
fines, assessments ^c., how wo'hld tney startle at the solemn assertion 
of the right reverend fathers in God ! that “ unless such prizes as 
incomes of 50001. a year were left in th^ Church, no genilemm would 
be dispo&d to enter it V* We leave the reader to imagine the fire of 
hdy indignation whi^h would burst from the unsealed lips of the apostle 
’ofthfr Hebrew!, who so eloquently uttered the memorable denunciation 
Sgaii^f the high priSst of the temple, “ God shaH s^|te thfe, thou 

. ^ lt-is time, however, that we should enter upoO the Remaining por- 
tions of the very remarkable exposure of Church frauds and 'dishonest 
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translations of the Scriptures, which the patiujhlet before us contains ; 
and if its discussion through these pages should extend it, as it will do, 
much more widely than it could ever have circulated in its original 
form, we sliall consider ourselves as exceedingly fortunate in having it 
in our power thus to assist in dissipating a delusion so long upheld, 
and founded upon so evidently fraudulent ©a mistranslation of a word 
for*tk6 purpbseof wresting from Congregations that wholesome power 
with which the original spirit and practice of Christianity alike in- 
vested them, to transfer it by usurpation to a body,' in whose hands it 
haa been perverted to the most seMsh and interested of all personal , 
purposes, the mere aggrandizement of themselves, and their relatives 
and dependents. The author, addressing Lord Grey, thus con- 
tinues : I 0 

Your Lordship must, as a matter of history, be aware that those who sit in 
Moses's seat, and who call themselves the Church , have p^sevjeringly resisted 
reformation in every shape, “ even though philosophy ^ reason, and iearnitif have 
(as Mr, Ratcliffe plainly told them), pointed out its blemishes and defects.” 
And therefore that the time predicted by the Bishop of Carlisle, “ what othe rs ar e 
obliged to do it for them,” is fully come. * 

Fortunate it is that this period should have arrived when your Lordship stands 
at the head of his Majesty's Councils. In other respects, your Lordship has 
well discerned the signs of the times, and saved this country from a convulsion, 
hf firmly and decidedly saying, “ Stand by whilst I, by and through the people, 
put an end to the Boroughmongeriug system.” 


But, my Lord, the Boroughmongering system had an ally (and a powerful 
one) in the Churchmongering system. Both have stood together, and (God be 
praised !) there is now a prospect that both will fall together. 

I must here beg most particularly to recpiesl your Lordship's attention to a 
quotation in one of* those Notes from Jeffrey on Phil. i. 10, (Tracts, Y0I4II. 
p. 347,) tHiere the Bishop says, “ that the several schemes of Christianity in 
different tges ate get down in the same place, and so well described, that every 
common Christian, by perusing them, may easily see what system he is of” 

And then he aflds, u that in order to give a general idea of Jeffrey’s method, 
be will add his principal divisions, as well , as the substance delivered under 
then*, from p. 338 and 36G, containing as follows : 

1. “ The simplicity of the r truth of Christianity in the ages next after the 
Apostles to St* Augustine, that is, till after A. JD* 40$. 

2. ^The Rudiments of the art of Christianity in the ages following them, that 

is, between A. D. 404 and 1141. *^ v 

3. “'file subtlety and corruption of Christianity from Lofhbard to Luther, 
joined with the grossness of idolatry and superstition in practice, that is, from 
A.D. 1141*to 1517. 


4. “ The reformation of the state of Christianity among some Protestants, 

from Luther, rejecting fite corruptions, (which Mr. Had cliff in his letters to the 
Bishops in 1773, calls the outer robe of poipp &nd superstition,) but retaining 
the art since 1517, which Mr. Rad cliff dalte the inn^r garment of artificial 
theology. • * 

5. u The reformation of the simplicity of Christianity, not only rejecting 
the corruptions i but the art also,* considering Christianity as a law or act (f 
grace ” 

Jeffrey then observe^, a that up the first period of time Christianity war. t mine 
mnd gra<$, without any mixture of learning. 

“ In the second* it was nature and grace, with a tincture of learning. (; 

u In the third, it was Church and Sacrament, with the extremest subtlety, and 
^abundarmof superstition. 
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. « In the fourth, ft was Christ and faith, being a refinement upon the doctrine if 
he second period '* ,; -'f “ 

■f£‘i And then Jeffrey makes the following remark, * In the next period- of lime, m 
hope it will be Piety and Virtue , as in the first* with an improvement from* the 
best Creek and Homan moralises, corrected and perfected by the Go^el” ’ , 

Is not this, my Lord, a just criterion by which (as this Bishop says), “every 
man may easily see of t*hat system he is of?” And may F not pfesuun; to«uld 
that it is also a just criterion^) enable ^Uose who live in this fifth period, find to 
whose Jot it may fall to propose reform in religious institutions (as dtey may be^ 
come necessary,) to Torsi a correct judgment of the character of the tiqies they 
live in, and consequently to judge ccwi’ectly of the nature of the reform then 
required, in order to realize the hopes \ above expressed, by,a return to piety and 
virtue (its in the first period abpve mentioned ) 

I will npw proceed t* state to your LordsWp the ground upon which T assume, 
that neither can. any addition to the efficiency! of the Church be ayuined without 
a new and honest translation of the New Testament, m the place of the present 

• dishonest one. * I request your Lord ship 1 * perusal of the following three letters, 
whiefi Were written by* th& above mentioned author of 44 Dissent Justified,” and 
which appeared in a periodical paper called the Old Whig, about the year 1737. 

• 

r Loiter I.— On the Word Church. 

tc Amongst the various arts which corrupt Ecclesiastics have taken to deceive 
mankind, there hath been none more successful than their dexterous application 
of flie word Cnuacif; though E cck&ia, rendered Church, denotes any assembly 
of cither men or women, met together, as well on civil as religious accounts. In 
this sense it is used by Aristophanes. In the New Testament, also it signifies an 
assembly of men met together on merely civil purposes, Acts xix. 39. Deuce it 
is applied to the collective body of Christians throughout the world ; hut 
never once to the Clergy in opposition to the Laity. If this word was always trans- 
lated Congregation instead of Cumicii, it would appear that the Authority qf 
thlfi Church, is nothing more than the natural power that resides ip the JUity, and 
the Rights of the Church the same with the Rights of the Christian people. Had 
the word been thus rendered, the Clergy would not have been $o well able to 
have cheated the people in the scandalous manner they have, under^>retence of the 
Authority ofthl Church. This was perceived by those who had the direction of 
the "translation of the English Bible, they sawjthat rendering Ecctxsr a Congre- 
gation, would destroy the very Foundations of Clerical Authority, and wickedly 
ghvc* tins order to the Translators,* u The Old Ecclesiastical Words to he ktpt ; 

• the YVor<4 Ciujrcii NOT t* tfe translated Congregation” Ari Order that 

• could be given for no other purpose , but to propogafc* the notion, and support 
their pretences of EccM\£ktical power. 

II Another instance of the Integrity of the Managers of tins Translation we 
find iu Acts xiv. 23, When they had ordained them Elders m every Churchy 
they i%m hi ended them to the Lord. The Greek word Ch* iro tone sunt ef, is rendered 
by the old Ecclesiastical word, ordained, because the Ordination is here snip- 
posed to be made by Paid and Barnabas, arid seems to countenance the approba- 
tion of Ordinatfon to Clerical men. But they knew this would not- hold througfir- 
out the New Testament, therefore the saTne word is made to convey a quite 
different notion, in 2 X’or. viii. 19. . We have sent with him (fetus) the Brother 
who urns also chosen ( Ch ciro tonesan l es ordained) oj the Churches to travel with 
tus. Had these words been rendered^ who wns ordained »y 1 11 C 9 N oreg a- 
tions^ which is the true sense of them, an indifferent reuder would havecon- 
eluded, that originally every Christian Congregation had some share in die Oral- 1 
tfSiioirof their o^n Officers. But there were certain reasons why this should be 
fonceilfd as a secret frdfft the poor Laity, and why even theyWora of iod itself 
shouhf be so rendered as to coumenanse deception.” r ;W’” 

• - 1 - ■■■■■■ — I ' . 

. • ’ .*■•.. ,j /'1»v 

* See Burnet’s History of the Reformation. Collection of Record«, ^?»fit 
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Letter II. — Containing Further Remarks on;Tiie word Church, and on 

THE TRUE NATURE OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ClIURCH OF ENGLAND. 

t( As you are an Old Whig , you, doubtless, thoroughly understand the nature 
of ourtrivil, and as a consistent Protestant of our Ecclesiastical constitution ; I 
beg* therefore, your assistance for the solution 0 of a difficulty which has some- 
tinfe^siven me, and probably many others, some pain. am one of the many 
Protestants in these realms who am obliged solemnly to acknowledge his Majesty 
King George , to he the Supreme Head of the Chunzh of England. Now I want a 
determinate and clear idea of that Churcli of Ejigland Of which the King is the 
Supreme Head. I shall lay before yoi^my ,pwn reasoning on this point, and 
shall be thankful for .your explanation. 

u This Church, I apprehend, must be of a very different constitution from 
that Christian Church of which we /ead in the New Testament, of which Christ 
is the Sttprcmedlead, for by the constitution of that, no monarch nor prince on 
earth hath any headship or dominion in it ; one only is our Lord, and all its 
members, as to matter of authority she put upon an exact fevefc u All yp are 
brethren." The Church, therefore, I imagine, must be now taken’ in a civil or 
political , not in a religious sense, and is not at all to be considered as a Christian 
Church, or a society of faithful worshippers, but as a merely political ixm- 
stitution, a branch of our civil Government, or an entire is: of the 

State. 

" The word Ecclesja, Church, is of very indeterminate and various signifi- 
cations; it may be justly applied to any assembly or company, for whatever pur- 
poses called together; yea, when it is a riotous and confused assembly, or a 
company met together for some pernicious and evil purposes, it is even then an 
Ectt.esia, a Churchy as P$al. xxvi. 9. Acts xix. 32, 41. So that though it is 
not usual with us to call a society which is only of a civil or trading nature, a 
Church, yet according to strictness of language, and the style of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, we might very justly, and perhaps with a great deal of beauty and ele- 
gance, doit. # ■- u 

u Tt rrfay seem a little odd to those who are unacquainted with the original 
language, and who are not quite divested of that tincture of superstition which 
custom or education have given u$ more or less, and who are not accustomed to 
bring things to tllfe strict test of Scripture and reason, to such it may seem a little 
odd to talk of the South-sea ox th & India Church , or the Church of the Grocers , 
Fishmongers, be. But yet such a ^Trading Company f assembled and incorporate 
for mercantile ends, are in strictness of speech, a Church, and much, better de- 
serve the honour which is usual!}' connected with tb^t title than some other $o- 
cieties*who appropriate 4 to themselves, such, for instance, as the Church of 
Rome. 

“ The'Church of Rome, I apprehend, is as really a political or a trading so- 
ciety as the India or the South-sea. It is a society formed upon political and 
worldly maiims, for prosecuting worldly ends. The whole hierarchy is an artful 
and well-concerted scheme for the acquiring grandeur and wealth, and there is as 
much a trade carried . ou by these ecclesiastical merchants, a trade for worldly 
goods, as by the African, the Turkey, or any of. the mercantile companies of that 
city. It is thus beautifully represented by thfc Spirif of Gbd himself, Rev. xviii. 
11. ‘And the merchants of the earth slral] weep and moftm over her (e. e. spi- 
ritual Babylon or Rome) for no man buyeth her merchandise any more. The 
merchandise of gold, silver, and of men/ See the allusion elegantly con- 
tinued throughout the whole chapter. The Pope is governor of this great trading 
company or Church ; the Cardinals and Bishops are the*cbief managers and di- 
rectors of it ; the Priests and inferior orders are the shipmasters sent for& iifio 
all parts ( of the earth with their pretended spiritual merchandise to tiufjic fd 
silver, gold, pow$r, be. The waters upon which their ships are sent ourt are 
People, and Multitudes , end Nations , and Tongues , Rev. xvii. 19. Amongst 
whom tb|jfgo forth, and vending their corrupt wares, bring grandeur and wealth 
into thehStcred treasury, the Church* 
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. « Their traffic to those kingdoms, through the mercy of Heaven, was by the 
Reformation cut off. There arose amongst Us a sturdy Prince (Hen. VIII.) who 
not bearing to see the nation drained and impoverished by these spiritual mer- 
chants, prohibited their wares/ and stopped the channel of their trade. But* as 
the people were madly bent upon the holy trinkets they sold, he found himself 
obliged, as his interest and ambition alsb strongly inclined him, to set up a ma- 
nufacture of the saiwe nature in his own realms. By this there were^two valuable 
ends obtained.' — 1. Our nome-made wares were much better and more refined 
than what had been imported, !o us froraf abroad. — 2. Our power and wealth were 
partly kept amongst ourselves, find however stupidly profuse the people \yere iiw 
their purchases of these loys, yet the nation was not robbed*, ana it was much 
more forthe honour and interest of Bntofs to be chowsed and peeled by merchants 
of theiT own, than by crafty knaves of a foreign breed. 

" Henceforward then we are to consider this great* trading company, the 
Church of Home, as having lost a very profifable and important ^branch of its 
commerce, called tire Church of England. Our brave and bold King no longer 
brooking to be a kind of factor to the prou^ company at Home, throws off their 
yoke i*nd,sets fof hiigself. The Governorship or Supremacy which was be- 
fore lodged in the Pope, betook from his Holiness and annexed to his crown 5 
for thus the. statute, 26 Hen. 8th, c. 1, enacts, € That the Kings of this Realm 
shall be taken and accepted as the only Supreme Head on Earth of the Church of 
England?^#* sIVSll have and enjoy the honours, profits, commodities, Ike.., be- 
longing to the Supreme Head, and shall have full power to visit, reform, order, 
correct, restrain, amend all such errors, heresies, &c<, whatsoever, which by any 
manner of Spiritual authority or jurisdiction may be lawfully reformed, colt 
rected, &c/ In consequence of which the Kings and Queens of England have 
taken on them to enact laws, to prescribe articles, to decide controversies of 
faith ; authoritatively to judge what is, and what is not agreeable to the Word of 
(iod ; to forbid all preaching for a time* and when they gave their ministers leave 
to preach, to limit them to certain articles, and tell them what they should 
preach. The Bishops and Priests and all other officers in the Church of Eng- 
land^ are properly the Ministers and officers of the Kiifg. It is from him, the 
J Head of this body politic, they derive all their spirit and power to act, as much 
as any officers of the Army or Excise/* — See Cranmer’s Minute $ of the Meeting qf 
the Divines at Windsor * 

“ The Church is his property , and he, together with his gr^tt council the 
Parliament, can new model and change all or apy part of it, or even destroy the 
rchol% ; can abolish all the present ceremonies and appoint an hundred new ones 
in their stead j. can command its Bishops and Priests to believe, to subscribe , to 
preach wind doctrines he ple^, Calyinism, Arminianisrn, Afiatiism, Trithaism, 
'{ransubstantiation, Judaism, Mahometanism, and no doubt would find Bishops 
and Priests to believe and preach as their Supreme head shall direct. IJe has 
power to excommunicate from, or admit to this His Church , independent of, yea, 
m opposition to the Bishops and Clergy, can revoke the Spiritual censures of 
Archbishops and Bishops, yea, can excommunicate, suspend, or deprive even 
themselves , 

"Now from all this it seems natural to conclude that the Chyrch of England, 
of which the Kingf is acknowledged the Supreme Head, is not to be considered as 
a religious, but as merely a political -or civil society, as a Company meonxirate, 
partly for the preservation of order and peace amongst the people/ who like th<| 
Jewish Christians of old could not bear to be stripped at once of all their 
pageantry and religious pomp, but principalfy&st the maintaining in ease and 
grandeur its Officers and clergy, and for the pouring in the great and good tilings 
of this world on them. TJhat this Church is in its constitution vastly different 
front* lleUgioigs Society or Scriptural Church of which Jesus Christ is the 
Head ; that it is built upovr a different Jm ndat ion, form ed with different views* 
has diffident Laws, Ministers, Members* Terms oj Admission toffed Rejection 
from it, might easily be shewn ; and indeed the honour of our cti^itutmm the, 
good of our country, and the instruction of odr fellow-subjects^ seetn t$ ,jIU on 
as to show iti \ T ‘ 
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u But I cannot conclude without observing with a mixture of wonder and 
mirth*,— the what shall 1 call it? — Delicacy of sense ; they cannot in conscience 
c&U any separate congregations Churches; no, they are but Conventicles, and 
they can give* them no better name ; yea, the Church of Scotland or of Geneva, 
is language not to be allowed, because they have no bishops. But pass over into 
Italy, and there you have true Churches ; the Church of Rome is good language; 
they tyjve Bishops and a Supreme Head after the model of tire Church of Eng- 
land, "and this will compensate for all its other gross detects. Why arc we thus 
complaisant to our bitter, and relentless* Enemies aSjoad, but so shy and reserved 
«to our brethren at home i This is hardly consist Ait Protestantism, nor agreeable 
to the generous and brave spirit of an Old Whig/' # 

We must stop here, though mucn remains to be added. We feel 
assured, however, th$t we have quoted sufficiently from the pages of 
the work under consideration, to satisfy the most bigoted a4herent of 
the Church, '"and the most determined advocate for things as they are, 
that a case is here made out which demands inquiry; atttl that if the 
allegations now put forth as to the fraud practised the translation 
©f the word Ecclesia as Church, instead of Congregation, cannot be 
disproved, it is high time that revision of the whole system should 
take place ; for to go back to the original meaning of ttys, fij^t fltmnders 
of Christianity, and to vest all the power now enjoyed by ‘the clergy of 
the State Establishment in the whole of Christian congregations, would 
l5e to effect a much greater revolution in the Church than that caused 
by the Reformation under Henry the Eighth, or than any other change 
which has taken place in ecclesiastical affairs since the first establish- 
ment of Christianity itself. Weshail return to this subject again, as, 
so far from being exhausted, it is but just beginning, as the bishops 
and prelates will soon find out to their cost. 


- Ambition. # 

Ambition is to the mind whaf the cap is to the falcon : it blinds us first, and 
then compels us to tower by reason of our blindness. But alas ! when we ufre at 
the summit of a vain ambition, we are also at the depth of real misery. VV'e are 
placed where time cannot improve, but must impair us; where jchanee and 
change cannot befriend'but may betray us ; in short, by attaining all we wish, and 
gaining all we want, we have only reached a pinnacle where we have nothing 
to hope, but every thing to fear. — Lacort. 


* Effects op the Corn Laws. 

Mr. C&awfurd proved, at the late Crown ind.- Anchor meeting, that the daily 
labourer is ts^xfed 20 per cent, on his income for bread, whereas the upper and 
middle classes are not taxed above 5 percent. He further showed a loss upon 
our exports of manufacture to the north of Europe, amounting to not less than 
30 per cent from the year ldiy to 1830. He proved that the sanje quantify of 
corn which costs at Amsterdam 42,000,000/., cannot be had in London for less 
than 79,000,000/.; and lastly, 4hat the produce of the taxes on foreign produce, 
actuary paid by the people of this country to bolster up the agricultural interest, 
cxceeeds 7,000,000/. sterling* One almost shudders at the iniqu&| of such 
legislation — a system which none but barbarians would adopt, andmone but 
siavefgMd, with their eyes opeq*eubmit to — Times, 



COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE CHARGEE 

AGAINST THE IRISH MEMBERS. 

• . • 


As we anticipated Ip our last, i^ie result of a second discussion Of 
this affair has been the appointment of a Committee to examine 
into the charges made, and report their opinion thereon to the House* 
After the matter was ,p nee brought before it, and at all entered upon, 
this was the only course which could * % be safely taken, * though wo 
regretted from the first that the ^Legislative Assembly of the country 
should ever have beei| chosen as the place for such a discussion at all* 

This question occupied the whole of the evening on Monday, and 
the House, after the appointment of the Committee, adjourned at 
eight (/cjjoc^: $o that this topic, which we think ought never to have 
been introduced to the House at all, has now been the only one that 
has excited any public interest, or received any public attention during 
the jyhole of the time that Parliament has yet been assembled. 

We do not think it necessary to give the whole of the speeches that 
were delivered on this occasion ; but we make such a selection of the 
most important portions of each as will enable our readers to form their 
own judgment on the question, to which we hope we shall not have 
occasion again to advert until ttie decision of the Comg&ittee shall come 
befq^ us, which we hope will be soon, when foe shall publish ita 
Report. * 

The Speaker called on Mr. O’Connell; but Mr. Sheil rose, and Advancing to 
the table, said, that before his bon. and learned friend proceeded with the motion 
of which lie had given notice, he would entreat the house to extend its indulgence 
to hun*for a few seconds. (“ Hear, hear,” fromkall parts of the house.) lie as- 
sured the house that he had no intention of interfering with the discussion that 
mi^ht arise on the question, leptjie should, by any ill-considered expression, 
wound the (feelings of any individual hi the house ; but li£ took the opportunity 
of repeating, with the simply strenuousness of one whose conscience was pure, 
that he was innocent of the charge imputed to him. He had no wish to take any 
part in .the debate but he earnestly called for a full and complete investigation. 
The coursto to be pursued in conducting that investigation he left to the wisdom 
of the hffuse : he submitted his cause to their decision ; he left his fate in their 
hands ; and he threw himself with a perfect confidence in the result on British 
generosity and good faith (hear, hear); but he did hope that in entering upon 
inquiry all spirit "of pai^saqsjpp* would bu laid aside (hear, hear); and that 
the tone of acrimofiiousness which had betrayed itself a few days back would 
toot be again exhibited. The temperand feeling with which the remarks to which 
he alluded had been given might not have been intended to pain him (Mr, Sheil); 
but it was i impossible not to complain of their #ev«rky. In conclusion, he threw 
himself entirely on the candour and justice of the house. (Hear, hear.) 

M£. Stablest had certafnly not wished on a former occasion to say anything 
that coufflf wound the feelings of the hon. and learned member (Mr. Sheil) ; the 
subject of a nature so delicate that it was next to impossible to say any thing 

on th* sAject without giving pain ; he dnly wished that an inquiry should tak< 
place, because the honour or the house was concerned in fee possibility 0 
stain ofi the honour of one its members, suid it had been his wish to stale tha 
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possibility in tbe most tender terms. (Hear.) As it was then the intention of 
bon. members to sift the charge to the bottom, it was the more important to know 
distinctly what the charge was which was to be rebutted. The lion, and learned 
member for Dublin was, he saw, prepared to go iftto the whole of the details of 
the case, and he intended, he (Mr. Stanley) presumed, to lay before the house the 
grounds on which the charge rested, 

Mi^O’Co^nejx. — I do. 

Mr. Stanley would say that the mew^ of the question reposed not so much on 
naked facts, as they depended on the views entertained, and the answers given by 
f the hou. and learned.member for Tipperary. The statemfinf which had been made 
was, that the hon. and learned member h*d used language out of the house which 
was at variance with his declared and avowed sentiments in it. He wished to 
know whether the hon. and learned member had viewed the charge in that light, 
and whether he was to be understood as resting his denial on the statement thus 
made ? c* t 

Mr. O’Connell objected on the part 'of his hon. and learned friend that he 
should be induced by any means whateve* to make any reply to ,such a question. 

It was what he thought a most insidious attempt to^shvn the real merits of the 
question, and he gave no credit to the right lion. Secretary for the Colonies for 
motives which had brought him forward. He had himself come forward on that 
evening with a greater distinctness of purpose than he had before entertained. 
The delay which had been interposed had been attended by vantages ; 

one was, that the house could now approach the discussion with calmer feelings ; 
the other, that he had had time to make up his mind to the infinite difference be- 
tween the statements of the noble lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequei)pand 1 
those of the hon. member for Hull. (Hear, hear.) No two things in the world 
could be more different. In the hurry of the occasion, and perhaps owing m 
some measure to the suddenness with which the cliarge was made, he hud for 
the moment confounded the two charges. But he then clearly discerned how 
very different they were. One involved what, he would certainly call a serious 
crime, and one which it (l would be hardly proper to examine into in that house ; the 
other was not of a nature «q serious, but still one which should be set at res', one 
way or the other. This was the charge which the noble lord had volunteered to 
lay at the hon. and learned member’s door; he said volunteered — at any rate he 
bad adopted, sanctioned, and justified it. On a former occasion he had stated 
that he acquitted the hon. member for Hull of stating what he was unable to 
prove, but he felt he had been t$o hasty in making such an admission, for Ins 
own part, he would enter i$K,n the discussion in the absence, as far as he was 
concerned, of anything like peisonal feeling j he would strive to bluish from-bis 
mind every motive of hostility, every impulse 6‘f passion and excjtemeat. (Hear, * 
bear.) The publication in which the speech of the hon. member for Hull was 
reported contained an allegation on the part of tbe lion, member which he chal- 
lenged him to justify. Let the hon. member create in the minds of others the 
belief whmh he himself entertained, or let him retract the injurious expressions of 
which he had been the author. It was his (Mr. O’Connell’s) intention A o make 
the report of the hon. member*? speech the ground of a distinct motion on a 
breach of privilege. This was important, that they might know at what rate they 
were to appreciate the value of character. (Ilaar, hear.) 

The speech, ; as reported, had tbe advantage of appearing in the first <person ; 
$$rhaps that was to enhance its interest with the public/ and if it could be proved * 
that was the only intention, he ikmght much stress ought not to be laid on that 
circumstance. Hut heiMr. B0) bad not denied that the report was & true one, 
and he would not only have to show that he believed the charge, but to satisfy - 

the house that it was well-founded. The hon. member had not whe^ applied to | 

by Irish members, even softened the expressions which had been atuiWud to i 
turn, and by not doing this he had, in fact, acknowledged the accuracy jlf the* re-*" 
port Tlie hon, membertben proceeded to read the following passage yfrom the \ 
Exaniimr : — M It is impossible fdrjthose not actually in the house to know 411 the * 
secr6t3j^hinery by which votes Jg| obtained. I happen to know thfaefand I i 
could ap|eal, if necessary, to a pi||h well known a m much respected by your- 
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'selves), that an Irish member, who spoke with great violence against every part 
of the bill, and voted against every clause of it, went to Ministers and said, 
< Don't bate one single atomtof that bill, or it will be impossible for tmy man to live 
in Ireland/ * \Vhat t * said they, * this from you, who speak and yote against the 
bill ? ' ‘ Yes/ he replied, * that is necessary j because, if 1 don't come into Par- 
liament for Irelaiyl, I must be*>ut altogether, and that I don't choose/ " # (Mear, 
hear.) If any conversation upon whic # h such a charge could Be founded ft ad ac- 
tually occurred, it coiild ohfy have beten in implied confidence — it was itot ne- 
cessary for one of tlie partied to say to the other “ Do not tell." The informer, 
when he did show liiureelf, would come before the public with a moral tarnish, 
and it would be felt that a man wlioTould be base enough to violate confidence 
was capable of inventing the calumny. The house had it in* their power to prevent 
the worthy person whom the noble ford believed, and whom he (Mr. O'Ootmetl) 
utterly disbelieved, from being brought forward : they might prevent his name and 
address from being known ; but the melancholy consequence Tvotild be, that 
many honourable men who were utterly incapable of the turpitude of repeating 
. private conversation would be stigmatfzecPas the culprit. M.iny a man of honour 
who ^'dhld shrink fronf the tffence would be believed to be the talebearer. (1 tear.) 
He had heard many persons named as the authors of'the scandal. With respect 
to some of them ho disbelieved the rumoflr, ami until respect to others he cuter- 
famed d^'H*, *]f inquiry should be stifled, it could only be for the purpose of 
enabling the guilty to escape. 

lie brought the question forward on the present occasion in perfect good 
luqpour, and he now wished to know to what extent the hon. member for I lull 
Jneam to carry his charge, and whether he was ready, as ho said the other day, to 
come forward with proof ? The course lie proposed to pursue was to move for the 
appointment of a committee of privileges, and if that motion should be acceded 
to, he would refer the Evamincr newspaper to the committee, and propose that 
the inquiry should be as extensive as possible. Willi respect to the tale told by 
the noble lord, he really knew *not how to deal with it. The noble lord had 
lepfpted some tittle-tattle on his responsibility— :he*haa inflicted a wound, 
audit was*for him to give up his authority, in order that the charge might be 
substantiated against the guilty, if there were any such, and that the innocent 
might be relieved from all suspicion. The names he had selected for the com- 
mittee wore abo\e all reproach — they were gentlemen not one orwhom was con- 
nected with the Irish party of which he had the high honour to be the leader. 
“ said the hon. member, “ how busy the' voice of calumny hus been with 

usjdhe Irish, members). When the Channel sepanAes us, and you cannot assail 
ua youi selves, /you set your jfi loose upon us." He scorned, however, to 
notice sudl attacks. Ilis hon. and learned friend had struggled with him for 
twenty-five years — struggled with small means in defence of the great principle 
of the freedom of.conscienee. No man during that period adorned and animated 
the contest with half the eloquence, power, and sterling patriotism exhibited by 
his hon. friend, and if lie could have been diverted from his course, tlfcre was no 
doubt that will* his splendid talents-he might long since have been exalted to a 
situation in which he would have deserved the curses, but received the full pay 
of his country. ^Ilear, hear.) Nothing, however, that could occur should divert 
him (Mr. O'Connell) andisw* hon. friends from the course which they had taken, 
§ llo came before that house toidemand a full and fair inquiry,-— such an inquiry as 
the hon. member for Hull safe he w ould be prepared to support. Hie holt 
member concluded by moving that a committee of privileges should be ap- 
pointed, adding, that if the motion should % agreed to, he would propose the 
iolloydng members for the committee : — Lord Granville Somerset, Sir F. Bur- 
dejt^Colortel Maberly, Cftlonel Evans, Mr. Itonfilly, Mr. Hutne, Mr. Hawkins, 
-.Sir’ xL jmrdinge, Mr. Gitjpn, Major FanOourt, Mr. Shaw I^Fevre, Mrt War- 
burton, ■Jr. Grote, and Mr. Parrott. # 

THt passage in the Examine? newspaper of the 10th of November, 1833, was 
then r^wkfcy the clerk. , 4 i( . 

Mr. HiLdssaid that tlm^ion. and learnedj&^bef who hadjust addmi&d the 
house, had expressed^ wisl that the subjecf should.be discussed wjjfi temper. 
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For his (Mr. llili’s) part he would answer that it should be discussed with even 
temper. As fur as possible he would follow the precept of the hon, and learned 
member, arid neglect his example* He begged at the outset to call the attention 
of the house to what occurred on Wednesday last.. It would be Recollected that 
after the noblh Chancellor of the Exchequer declared that some members of 
Par^ament had used language with respect to the^Coercive Bill out of the house, 
completely at Variance with that which they had employed in tfiti house, without 
his (Mr. Hill’s) uttering a single word ‘'or exclamation, the hon. and learned 
igember for Dublin rose, and in terms which he atedfe time fought most sincere 
and handsome, stated that he (Mr. Ilill) was perfectly justified in everything 
which he had said. The hon. member noty stated in words that he did not with- 
draw the retractation which he then made. Did the lion, member mean to tell 
him so in fact? What was he to make of his speech ? If it was not a with- 
drawal of his retractation, was it not an attempt to explain it away? Did he 
(Mr. Ilill) not r now, ih the opinion of the hon. member, stand perfectly justified 
in every tiling which the newspaper^ had represented him to have said at Hull ? 
(" Oh !” and a laugh.) Was he to base the hon. member’s retractation or not? 
Did the hon. member withdraw that retractation or did he not ? (lleaf, bear.) 
He would have either one thing or the other; lie would not accept half a re- 
tractation. Let there be a full retractation or none. Let not the house mistake 
him. Jle did not affect to suppose that when the hon. member -stated on Wed- 
nesday that he (Mr. Hill) was perfectly justified m what lie had said, Chat there- 
fore the hon. member meant to admit the truth of what he had said, as applied to 
a«ieniberof that house; he merely understood the hon. member to mean, that 
whether right or wrong, whether accurate or mistaken, he (Mr. Hill) was sincere 
in what he had said at Hull — tliat he firmly believed the story, and, believing, 
merely repeated it. That he understood the hon. member to say now. Was that 
the meaning of his words, or had they any other meaning ? IJc would thank the 
hon. member for something to which he could fix him. (Hear, hear.) Was ho 
(Mr. Ilill) called upon to defend Ins vciacity or Ins want of caution ? Was the 
question whether an^Irisfe member had done what he (Mr. Hill) had charged him 
with, or whether he (Mr. Hill) had done what the hon. member for Dublin °Aad 
charged him with m two letters to his constituents, when he let loose the Irish 
press againstrjfeiin (cheers) — namely, invented and fabricated the story? He 
wished to know/ how the question stood — whether it was with respect to the 
charge of his having fabricated the story, or with respect to the 1 ' truth or eiror ot 
the story itself? He received nqreply, and lie would now proceed to prov*e the 
case, first as regarded himself The hon. member for Dublin, in a letter logins 
(Mr. Hill’s) constituents, said, in the most distinct terms, “ Tlds^irtan invented 
and fabricated the statement/’ He wished 4o £nd%v how the hon.~menber found 
out that he had fabricated the statement ? What eyidence could the hon . member 
have upon that point ? And he asked the hon. member— accomplished as he was 
in casuistry — whether there was any practical moral difference between lum who 
asserts thayi which he does not know to be true and him who asserts that which 
he does know to be false? (Hear, hear.) How could the lion, member know 
the statement was false? How could he know that it was a fabrication? There 
were only two individuals on eartli who stood in such relation to each other as 
would enable either of them to say tljat a statement ii^e by the other was a fa- 
brication, and tb$y were the Siamese twins. (A laugh.) Thank God, he 
and the hon. ‘member were not twins. of that description. (“Hear/' and a* 
laugh.) 

He would leave the, .case would appeal to the house wjiethor, when 

fee addressed his conrf&euts fei October, 1833, the fact which he stated— be it 
true or false— was not knowtj to hundreds of members of that bouse. lie 
.Wcmldfprove that at the time the hon. member. for Dublin accused him Whaling 
fabricated the charge he knew it had been made months before. He Iffera in his 
feand a letter, which he would not read^to the house, simply because itfWs too 
lon&jddressed to him (Mr. HigMby hon. member, and published in an 
IrisHMtpaper called the Cormffaeriitig Herald, for die avowed, ffurjfcse* of 
on account of tWiptement he had iri&e. , The terfer was dated 
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November 17, 1833* and the writer was Mr. Fergus O’Connor. The censure 
which the letter contained was severe, but it was frank and s traight forward ,.arid 
he nev$r for one moment entertained any ill feeling towards the gentleman who 
thought proper fo write it. In* this letter Mr. O’Connor copied, almost sentence 
by sentence, the report of his (Mr. Hi statement, which had been read at the 
table, and therefore it vqps evident he had the charge before him, apd kne*v What 
it was. Mr. O’Connor then mentioned a gentleman’s name, which he (Mr.HiU) 
had never mentioned, for th|j simple reason, that he had never been asked for it 
(hear), as that of tlfc nerson ^ho was stated to have ms^le the declaration tft 
Ministers, and added “ that tie heard the slander from a member in the house, 
and solemnly declared that if he could recollect his name he would publish it/* 
Mr. O'Connor added that he disbelieved the statement at the time it was made. 
The purpose, for which he (Mr. Hill) mentioned the circumstance Wall not to 
show that-the statemeuf was true, but that it had been made/ It jvas clear that 
the statement, true or false, had been mark te Mr. O'Connor months before he* 
repeated it On the 28th of Novefnbq*, long after the publication of Mr* 
(/Copnpr’s letter, %b ebon, and learned member for Dublin attended a darner at 
a place called Clondalkin,%i the neighbourhood of Dublin, on which occasion 
.lie thought proper to take notice of the letter published by the lion, member for 
the county of Cork (Mr. O’Connor), by stating that “ an unwise friend had pub* 
lished or.: of lliff most foolish letters he had ever read (a laugh), in which he 
named his hon. and learned friend as the person' pointed at in tlm speech at 
Hull, but that it was little short of an act of insanity to connect Ins non. and 
learned friend with such a transaction/* lie (Mr. Hill) was not saying that it 
was not, — lie was delivering no opinion of that sort ; he merely referred to the 
letter to show that, on the 28th of November, the lion, and learned member for 
Dublin knew that some months before the hon. member for the county of Cork 
was acquainted with the charge which he repeated at Hull. Would the house, 
then, believe, that on the 8th of pccember the hon. member for Dublin, after 
having had time to consider the matter, wrote a second ^ette| to his (Mr. Hill's) 
constituents, m which he uses these words : — “ I have before charged the hon* 
member for Hull with having fabricated this statement — he has made no answer 
to the charge ; I reiterate, that he has fabricated the statement, and he does not 
promise to answer the charge?” He (Mr. Hill) thought he had pfbved, when the, 
hon. member forJDublin reiterated the charge that he had fabricate? the statement $ 
he knew that a gentleman, whose veracity he could not controvert, had stated that 
lief ltd heard the statement in the House of 'Commons many mouths before* 
The charge of fabrication has been answered by the /Ion, member for Cork, whom 
he would notf. in* imitation the Jion. member for Dublin, presume t<* call 
’foolish. pA laugh.) If, however, that vindication of Mmself had not appeared* 
*he would have waited with perfect patience until the meeting of Parlia- 
ment afforded him an opportunity of addressing the house, because he knew that 
4 hero he should be believed — at least to this extent-Mhat he was incapable of 
stating^mv thing which he did not believe to be true. He felt that h# should be 
believed by every person who knew him. (Hear.) He knew, further, that he 
should be believed by every man who .knew the hon. member for Jpublin, and 
that was a large elass. (“ Hear* and laughter.) / 

The hon. member forTF&fcfln complaineti that He had not entered into a newi* 

. paper controversy with him. ^ He was opt in the habit of entering* into a cortfgp 
versy of that nature with any persons, and certainly, the hon. member fnmJmp 
hist person with respect to whom he would beittdaced to infract the rule wnsgf* 
he had prescribed to himself upon this point* ! He had not the presumptiortU* 
consider himself equal teethe hon. member in the display of skilivrifh wfrmb ho 
favoured. (he public. The bon. member’s talent for invective and vtbapomtibft 
uroaralleled (a laugh)*, and he did not choose to enter into a coOteSi lb Which 
he Si! 0 ! beforehand that he should be ve sted. Besides, why should he &o so t 
TheVicTions which the hon. member for DuhBa for & moment decaiv gd pl^self 
itUo-Wwmig were too monstrous to require refutation. Th^y genekl M p p^ rad 
themselvesX They v a w e Ae rishable commpiip*Wv - The boa, nteg£^ should 
throw more of the^alloylof truth into them if wished them iSPwear Wiffw 
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(“ Hear,” and laughter.) In the present case the bon. member had refuted him- 
sdlf with his charges followed by retractation, and the retractation nibbled away 
in order to s*et up the charges again. (Hear, heftr.) The hon. member now 
said, that when he made the retractation he was taken by surprise — that he 
really thought when the noble lord on the treasury bench made his statement, that 
itvms in substance the same as his (Mr. Ilill’s), jhd that ‘therefore, acting on the 
impulse of the moment, he made an ample apology and offered to repeat it out 
of the house. It seemed that he was undeceived Wthe speech which had fallen 
fcom the right hon. Secretary for the Colonies, biS as thtyt speech was delivered 
on Thursday, why dicl # nol the hon. member then withdraw his retractation ? The 
conduct of the bon. member was calculated to excite only one feeling in his mind, 
lie would not be betrayed into any warmth of expression — there was one reason 
why he should be caupods in tins respect — the house, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion, had bqund Ids hands, and whenever that took place, either by his own act 
or the act of others, he thought it was but just that ho should put his tongue and 
his pen under equal restiaint. (Cheery) {The hon. member had ^ done him no 
more than justice in saying that lie desired inquiry. It w^ lift wish thaUi/jom- 

E lete investigation might take place, lie hud felt due to the house and to 
imself to state at the earliest possibly moment what, as far as his recollection 
went, was the substauce of what he said at Hull. He said that the speech lit 
delivered upon that occasion was unpremeditated, and spoken under adverse cir- 
cumstances. It was delivered on the 22d of October, and his attention was not 
drawn to its importance until the publication in the Examiner on the 1 0th of 
November. The hon. member for Dublin said that the matter was then brought 
under Ins (Mr. Hill’s) attention; so it was, and as soon as lie was aware of the 
excitement it had created, and the pain it had caused to gentlemen on the other 
side of the Channel, he adopted what appeared under the circumstances to be the 
best course he could pursue— namely, he publicly announced that he would 
state who was the individual alluded to, if he would apply to him. That being 
the case, he could n$t understand why the hon. member for Dublin should taunt 
and defy him. What had he done in the matter, that he should be, madeV.he 
subject of tauntand defiance ? Now that he was placed in a situation where his 
motives could not be misconstrued, he did not hesitate to say that he deeply re- 
gretted that he ft^ade the statement, whether the circumstance referred to in it 
was right or wrobg. (Hear, hear.) 

lie had never until now had an opportunity of making that declaration— he had 
never been met in a spirit of candour and justice. The first notice which was tatten 
of his statement was in terms of abuse, insult, and defiance. Under, these circum- 
stances, it was impossible that he could make the Slightest concession**! regretted 
that he had made the statement — first, on account of the pain and distress which 
it had occasioned him ; and, secondly, because of the pain and trouble it had 
given to others to whom the charge could not apply. A considerable period had 
elapsed before his attention was first directed to his speech at Hull, and' another 
interval had since intervened. Speaking only from recollection, he believed that 
he did not utter the passage contained in the report relative to “ secret machinery ;» 
and his opinion on that point derived confirmation from the fact that the passage 
had no connexion with what followed. He never mean^to mak^ a charge against 
Ministers, and therefore it was unlikely he would ha^e made use of the language 
imputed to him. lie was quite ready, if., the house Required him to do so, to re- 
peat every particular of what he had stated on a former evening. The hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin called upon him to bring forward a charge. He had stated, to the 
best of his recollection, the substance of what he said at Hull, and he was not 
aware that he could be expecte<| to do more, unless he*was expected ty? become 
the public prosecutor, and to draw up an indictment, and then lie would* Vislfto 
know whether it was to be on paper or parchment. Hie asked whether, fin thte 
judgment of the house, there had been asy want of explicitness on his p&rtl If 
the ho»M ^bought that he ought to-Jpetire, and draw out a statement in writing, to 
be laid^i the table, he would comply with their wishes, but otherwise^ wtrnld 
not do mom than he had done on W ednesday— nam<g^ state the Substance of 
what he ha#«aid at Hull. (Cries of u State, state/') ^Unless called upon by the 
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bouse, he would make no further statement. If bon. members bad forgotten 
what he said on W ed nesday ;they might refer to the reports of the debates in that 
house., (“State, state.”) Me rose for the purpose of seconding* the motion for 
the appointment of a commitfee to inquire into all the circumstances of |he case. 
It was his most anxious wish that a committee should be appointed. That it 
would report in, -one v#iy he entertained a very strong opinion ; b\it the ^member 
to whom he had alluded, ant had neve* yet called upon him, by Himself, fo name 
him, was entitled to inquimif he cho& to ask for it there could be no doubt, and 
he was sure that n# persouM the house would be better pleased than Jiimseltif 
the inquiry should terminal in the fpll acquittal of that h*on. person, and in the 
conviction that he (Mr. llill) had been misinformed, in cpmmon with the noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and others. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. II. G.rattan said, the hon.and learned member for llull had not answered 
the argument of the lTon. and learned member for Dublin* neitfier had he an- 
swered that made by the noble lord, which ^certainly was very different from his 
hi some of its, most important features. • The lion, and learned gentleman had 
said, lie would bc?co<*L in his address to the house, but he (Mr. Grattan) would 
leave the house to judge (51* that coolness. It was that sort of coolness alluded 
to in the words — Tu paisas, ego vapulo tyntum. But the charge, as far as it was 
jmeant to affect his hon.and learned friend (Mr. Sheil), was utterly destitute of 
foundation. lie hud acted with his lion, and learned friend in opposition to the 
Coercion Bill, and he could state from his own knowledge, that as well m his 
private conversations as in public, it had his most decided and determined oppo- 
sition. ( Hear, hear.) If some runner or spy were, by raking up private conversa- 
tion, and turning it into his own meaning, allowed to lay the foundation of charges 
of this description, what public man could say he was safe from imputation ? 
(Hear, hear.) The charge was a most solemn and serious one, and the h ion, and 
learned member in whose speech it first transpired was bound to prove it, as he 
hud stated it at Hull. His statement was that an Irish member, who had spoken 
violently and voted against the Coercion Bill, had gone* to, or communicated 
with, a iNJinister, and urged him to pass that very measure to which he was thus 
publicly opposed. The hon. gentleman next complained of the manner in which 
nis hon. and learned friend (Mr. Sheil) had been attacked in and out of that 
house, and added, that since the time of the tax coalition therefftad not been any 
instance of such an attempt to run a man down. (Hear, hear.)* But the attempt 
woi^d totally fail. It was an attempt to run a jnan down in the estimation, first, of 
hit constituents, and then of the country at large. The constituents of his hon, and 
learned friend were too well convinced of the value of his great services, and of 
, nis honesiajjft independent principles, to be led away by such ati absurd # chargo 
.as this; ufft, absurd as it was, it involved consequences too important to he 
allowed to rest where it Was. The answer of the noble lord (Althorp), which 
went beyond what he was asked, threw a degree of responsibility on him which 
■ he colilil not shake off without giving the name of his informant, for he not only 
said tbat-he had such information, but also that he believed it. He wls, of course, 
bound in justice to prove what he had thus said. The charge, by including 
“ wore than one” Irish member, cast an imputation over a large body of them, 
and the people ftf Ireland would not be satisfied that such a charge should be 
allowed to remain without iftpriry, hffectidg, as it did, the character of as honest 
a body of represen tatiyes ai had ever, sat in that house. (Hear, hear) Under 
these circumstances he should give his cordial support to the motion, because it 
would afford the only means which seemed 'ROW, left to explaiuwhat fa# must 
term as grGss a charge as had ever been made* ^ '-v 

feir F.Burdett expressed his deep regret that this case had been suffered to 
ocrupWlhe housd as it had done, and he could not see any other effect which it 
<*)uldJ>R>duce on the public mind but that of involving its own degradation. 
(Uearjhear.) He did not see how is was to go farther with it, or in what way 
Ihejhuestion of privilege could arise, or how this committee which wtj##&oved for 
woS%‘ac^ or in wha t way its authority was to be exercised, or was to 

proceed. As far and learned member for Tipperary was Concerned, 

he did not see that There was any thing in the case to touch him (hear, hear), for 
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lie (Sir’F. Burdett) should be ashamed of himself if he did not solemnly declare 
his*entire belief in that hon. and learned gentleman’s 'asseveration of his innocence# 
(Loud cries of“ Hear” from several members at both sides.) * He would repeat 
that he <}id not Jtnow in what way the committee wfere to proceed in the matter. 
Hie charge had now dwindled away, it had shrunk like «t phantom, and eluded 
the gBasp. (Hpar, hear.) For his own part, he dW not s $e how. the committee 
were to‘collect 4he ’information that might# be desiredl Suppose, for instance, lie 
were called upon to repeat what had transpired iq prirate conversation ; he would 
Say that ly* had a peculiar defect in his memory, ^Wthat ^he^iould not recollect 
what any man saia to him in his private coqversationjjhoar, hear) ; and if private 
conversation was not jto be detailed, on what was it that they were to proceed? 
Might it not happen to* any public man to give a strong opinion in private on a 
particular jaaeasure, and afterwards, on more mature consideration, to vote dif- 
ferently from wfyat he had said ? 1 (Hear, hear.) For his <fwn part, he oouid say 
that it had often happened to him, tp give his vote in that house differently from 
the impressions made on him at first by and which impressions he h^d ex- 
pressed. in private as they first arose in his mind, but he djd rfbt think that pi so 
doing he had been guilty of any direliction of honorable principle, or of any 
political inconsistency. In the present case, the charge (as we understood the 
non. baronet), was a calumny, or it was* a story repeated from private conversa- 
tion, but he did not think that matters taken from private conversation ought to 
be made the ground of a public charge amongst gentlemen. (Hear, hear.) What 
took place in ihe discussions on the reform question, particularly in former Par- 
liaments, when the majorities against the measure were very great, and when the 
anti-reformers were making great exertions, and a firm stand against the progress 
©f the question ? W hy, it was a common thing to taunt lion, members who 
supported the measure, and say u That is not your own private opinion ; you 
speak from intimidation, and are afraid to avow what you think but he had 
never understood that by any such language a charge was meant to be conveyed 
that the party so allu*|§id to was guilty of any direliction of public principle. He 
himself had often voted f«5r measures which but for their being connected wp.li 
some other important object he would never have sanctioned — measures for 
which, if taken in the abstract, no consideration could induce him to vote, and he 
did not conceive tjiat in so doing he violated any honest or independent principle. 
It was, he admitted, a most painful thing for any man to have an imputation cast 
upoh him, however unfounded it might turn out. to be. It was well known hOw a 
charge of any kind, when once ma'tie, got on ; and that a suspicion was cdfofi- 
dered to attach, when a man v&s called on to answer any charge, no matter ho’v 
unfounded ; but in the present case, he thought that the charge matlj^w^s already 
fully answered. There was, in fact, no accuser, and there was nothing 'which, m 
his opinion, a committee of inquiry could go upon. For himself, he would re- 
peat that he was perfectly satisfied with the asseveration of the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary. (Hear, hear.) lie hoped that the house was equally satis- 
fied, and that it would see the necessity of going on with the public business. 
With these feelings he would now move as an amendment, that “ the house do 
proceed to the order of the day.” 

Speeches were afterwards made by Mr. G. Sinclair ,J5ir Henty Willoughby, 
Mr. Stanley* and Sir Bobert Peel, but nothing* new o¥/ important was elicited by 
them $ and at the end Mr. O'Connell made, a short ipply) when a division took 
place, and the numbers were, for granting the committee, 199 ; against it, 54. 
Leaving a majority in favour of ttepramittee of 1 38. The names of the com- 
mitteeyrill be found in a subsequipf page. * 
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PENSION* OF |>RINCE LEOPOLD, THE PRESENT 
Kim OF BELGIUM. 

This subject was broullrt before the House of Commons on Tuesdfy 
evening', on the motitfrrof Mr. Robinson, for a return of the sums of 
money paid into the Exchequer by the trustees of King Leopold, who 
were charged with the appropriation of his pension., .. The fftctjg elicited 
furnish a striking dbnimentary on the extravagance, an$ may we not 
add, on the selfishness engendered by excessive wealth and elevation 
of station, prince Leopold was,*as is well known, a young German 
prinee; of neither fortune nor power, who being on a visit to the Court 
of England, attracted the attention of the Princess Charlotte, and, 
Responding to her feelings of attachment, married her, and made a 
most exemplaty and affectionate husband. That such a person as the 
consort of the king’s ’daughter, should have asked or received any 
allowance from the public funds of such an overtaxed country as this, was 
ndfther honourable to the prince or his father-in-law, and was an in- 
justice done to a nation whose debts and engagements weigh it to the 
ground. If the married couple were happy in each other’s affections — 
and there is every reason to believe that they were pre-eminently so— 
the allowance already enjoyed by the princess, as one of the royal 
family, would have been abundantly sufficient to ha^inaln tamed them 
ins&ll becoming dignity; but even if that were n#t sufficient, there 
were many ofEccs either in the civil or military department of govern- 
ment, for which he might have been considered eligible ; and while 
discharging the duties of some one of these, he might fiave benefited 
his country, and handsomely supported himself, without recourse 
to V. the public funds, except as one deceiving the fair wages of 
services faithfully rendere^. Instead of this, a most unnecessary 
,and exf^pigauit pension of 30,000/. a year is granted to an in- 
.dividual 'whp gives no service in return, and who has no other 
claim to this reward than that he is the favoured choice of the Princess 
.Churldyte for a husband— a piece of good fortune already sufficient, 
one wpuld have supposed, for an individual placed in such previously 
adverse circumstances — but on whom there was not the least necessity 
for heaping up further honours by the lavish grant conferred., 

Instead, however, ,of this* sum, la^ge as it was, having effected the 
intended object of placing Prince Leopold beyond the reach of diffi- 
culty or embarrassment,' he became speedily as much in debt as if he 
had received no marriage portion whatever^ After a very few months, his 
royal contort dies, lamented, and dese^$$Hy so, by the whole 
and mourned over sincerely, no doubt, by her husband. He commes 
sc widower for many years, having no necessary state, and no largo 
f&mihjl to maintain ; when, in the course of events, he is selected to 
fiUvthfe throne of Belgium, and preside over a rebel state, revolting 
fro^her allegiance to Holland, and establishing herself on broad 

democrat!# and remil^pan principle, that every nation and pefjjpie have 
a right to dethr/netleir old governors and set up new, or Berate 
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fpom their former allegiance altogether, and establish a government of 
tluur own, whenever the majority of the people feel dissatisfied enough 
and' strong enough to effect their object with certam|fcy. The public 
attention, was, of course, soon raised to the qfueslipn of whether the time 
hadnot arrived for the relinquishment of this pernton of 50,000/. a year, 
now* ^hat Prince Leopold was about to Detom#the dependent mo- 
march of an independent people ; {fad it wai while this question was 
strongly agitating the public mind, that thwfol lowing letter was ad- 
dressed'by the Prince to Earl Grey, as princij^ Minister of State. 


• “ Marlborough-house, July 15, 1831 . " 

<e My dear Lord Grey, 

Before I quit the country, lam desirous to stafcp, in writing, the inten- 
tions and view* which I had the pleasure of communicating to you verbally this 
morning, on the subject of n|y British annuity. 

“ As Sovereign of Belgium it is not irty intention to dra%from this Country 
any portion of the income which was settled upon by*act of Parliament at 
the period of my marriage. Your Lordship is, however, well aware that up to 
the very moment of my leaving England 1 have maintained my establish- 
ments here upon their accustomed footing, and that, consequently, there remain 
to be fulfilled and discharged pecuniary engagements, and outstanding debts, to 
an amount which it is quite impossible for me to state at the present time with 
precision. As soon, therefore, as 1 shall have accomplished the payment c of 
these demands, it is my intention to make over, into the hands of trustees, whom 
I will without loss of time appoint, the whole of the annuity which 1 receive 
from this country, in trust for the following purposes : — 

“ 1 shall require my trustees to maintain, in a state of complete habitation and 
of repair, the house, gardens, and park, at Claremont ; and further, to pay all the 
salaries, pensions, ind allowances, which I shall deem a proper reward to those 
persons who have clsdtns tipon me for their faithful services during my residence 
m this country. # I shall, m addition, require them to continue all those c harities, 
and annual donations to charitable institutions, which have been allowed or 
Subscribed to, either by the Princess Charlotte or by myself, up to the present 
period. J a 

**A11 these objects having been fulfilled, it is my wish and desire that the re- 
mainder shall be repaid into the British Exchequer. 1 remain, my dear Lfrrd 
Grey, most faithfully yours, 

“Xeopold.” 

The apparent generosity of this act, and the seemingly reasonable 
reservations that were made in the letter, obtained for the Prince loud 
eulogies at the time. But this admiration gradually cooled 1 , *as it 
came to be known, that though upwards of a million sterling lunj, been 
received by the Prince in this pension, not a single shilling of the sur- 
plus had ever yet found its way into the Exchequer. This led Mr. 
Robinson, the member for Worcester, to m§ve, pn/f uesdUy last, for an 
account of its appropriation, in wtrich motion ft e was seconded by Mr. 
Guest; and as the whole defence of ‘Prince Leopold's conduct is con- 
tained in the reply of Lord Althorp to the motion in question, we give 
it entire. ^ ' • * 


Lord Althorp said that he di£ not intend to object t# the motion, but at he 
same time, after what had passed, it was necessary this he should offer ob- 
servations to the house. The hon. member had said"that Prince LeojfbVd wa j 
supposed, during his residence in this country have been a man careful^of bis 
money $ but the hon. member must be aware that, without being guilty of extra- 
vagance, Jus Royal Highness might, Ifftrn the circumstance of making apuf&ia&e, 
or frotj| other causes, have exceeded his income. The al^bftt^of Prince Leopold*# 
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incumbrances was not knowi| kt the time he wrote the letter to Karl th ey, mid 
in consequence ofwrt circ um^ance the persons whom he had nominated as 
trustees refused la act, and up to the present time there were, in fact, nor acting 
trustees. Previous to tht**meetipg of Parliament he had received two letters on 
this subject frottf Barcfi deiStockmar, the private secretary, to; the King 
the Belgians. These letters J^ere datt^f the 2d -of February last, and were as 
follow # 

u Marlborough-house, Feb. 2, 

** My Lord, 

“ In addition to the letter which I have had the honour of addressing 
to your Lordship this day, I think it proper to direct y.our attention to the cir- 
cumstance that the amqunt of llis Majesty thd King of t&WBelgian’a fPicumary 
engagements and out-standing debts, due at the time of b!'s Quitting this countiy, 
could not, as llis Majesty then stated to Kart Grey* be ascertained with preci- 
sion. Tliey have been found to amouflft to* nearly 83,000/. The ekrient expenses 
of Claremont, Marlt)or#ugh-house, and the other payments referred to at llis 
Majesty’s loiter to Karl Grey*, amount to. nearly 20,000/. per annum, which two 
“items will account for the application of alhthe sums accruing from His Majesty’s 
annuity since his departure from this country. With regard to the annual pay- 
ments last noticed, they will in future be met under the trust created by llis 
Majesty, and will be reduced in amount at the expiration of the least* of Marlbo- 
rough-house in 1835, and by other contingencies, such as the death ofannmlani^ 
•anAha probable diminution in the expenditure for repairs. 

u How far this communication may be considered requisite on my part, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the letter under which llis Majesty \s income in this country 
has been, and is to be, appropriated, 1 submit entirely to your Lordship’s better 
judgment ; and I have the honour to subscribe myself your Lordship’s most obe- 
dient humble servant, • , : 

“ Baroli.de Stock mail." 

** • 

“ Marlborough Hduse, Feb. 2* 

« My Lord, 

“ lam commanded by llis Majesty the King of the Italians to inform 
your lordship, thaft the pecuniary engagements and outstanding debts of 1J is M&r 
jcsty f i^ this country are nearly liquidated, and % will be entiiely so on the 5th of 
April next; and that after paying the sum yet remaining to be discharged out of 
theyApril quarter, and providing /or the necessary expenditure until the ensuing 
qua i ter becomes payable, according 4,o llis Majesty's communication to Karl 
tjrey previous to his quitting this country, there will b£ a large surplus, which 
will be paid into tiie Exchequer m the course of the month of April. 

u It hat been already communicated to your lordship that in August, 1832, 
llis Majesty was anxious to place the income under the controul of tl\^ trustees^ 
but thawliey declined beginning to act in the trust until llis Majesty’s private 
affairs in this country had been entirely settled. ** 

“ As the sum remaining to be liquidated can be now ascertained, it is my in- 
tention to address Ills Majesty’s* trustees tp induce them immediately to enter 
upon the trust ; but should thby decline to do so until all the incumbrances are 
discharged, that is to say, until after the*5th of April next, your loulslup may be 
assured that the first payment into the Exchequer will be made m April next, 
and from that period no impediment will exist to the trustees comincnci ng.j^eir 
trust. > 

“ Jfhav^he honour to Subscribe myself, my Lord, your obedient and humble 
servant, \ ^ 


“ Baron de S^oor|^a.r, 

* Controller and Private Secnetary. 

TSe Son. member hadjklUuled to some reports, which had never befolta come 
to his (Lord Althorp'^^nmwedge, to the effect, he imagined, that some p|k of 
the annuity had been spent jmroad. If such rumours Ixisted., he Vas happy that 
they had btfen brought # to his notice, because it afforded him {he opportunity of 
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stating, that .as far as his knowledge extended, they were totally destitute ot 
foundation. The letters which he had read to the house accounted for the appro- 
priation of nearly the whole of the sum which had been paid irf'thc name of Ilis 
Majesty since his departure from this country. Witlfates pect to His Majesty’s 
fjght the annuity, it was clearly established by act of Parliament. Those who 
r Collected the circumstances under which the annuity was granted must be aware 
that if fhe idea had been thrown out that Prince Tpopold ought not to retain the 
innui:ty» after the unfortunate event which subsequently oc?urred, it would have 
been scouted. The conduct of Prince Leopold dJfctog the lifetime of his wife, 
and since her decease*, had been such as to command the respect of all men, and 
he was sure the house would not sanction the proposal to deprive him of Jiis an- 
nuity, particularly after he had voluntarily surrendered all except such portion as 
was necessary ^,0 fulfil the objects which he had stated in his letter to Lari Grey. 
The hon. member did not ol^ect t® the appropriation of a part of the annuity to 
charitable purposes and the pensioning of«servants, and surely itv*a$ ver« natural 
that the Kmg of the Belgians should desire [to maintain the eslablis&ipent at 
Claremont. In conclusion, he hoped that the trustees appointed by His Ma- 
jesty would now consent to act, and th&t in consequence of the arrangements re- 
ferred to in the Baron de Stockmar’s letter, a considerable sugn would soon Le 
paid into the Exchequer. (Hear.) 

This, then, is the whole case ; and we must say, that when we 
fegard Prince Leopold in his new character of King of the Belgians, 
by whom he is munificently paid — when we add to this the recollection 
that he has since married the daughter of one of the wealthiest sove- 
reigns in Europe, Louis-Philippe, the King of the French, and that in 
his prudent care for the future, he lias received a large marriage- portion 
with her — itdoefo to us altogether unjustifiable in him to draw, or 
in the governriifelit tff this country to continue to pay, a shilling of 
such pension, while there is a single honest and industrious family in 
England wanting bread. To keep up the deceased Princess’s, contri- 
butions to charitable institutions, to maintain ail her old servants, and 
t&aupport the house and gardens at Claremont as they <vere during her 
lifetime, might be very proper and praiseworthy, if it were done>£;om 
any private fortune of « the deceased Princess, or any independent 
sources of her since-married lord. % B»t to continue a pension of 
50,000/. a year, on the'pretence of first paying all thesecharges and then 
handing over the surplus to the public treasury ,*is a recognition of Prince 
Leopold’s right to deal with the whole according to his will. y*. r e think 
that by fjgtr the more dignified course for him would be to relinquish all 
claim or title to it whatever ; and if he had not the virtue to’ originate 
such a relinquishment, we think it is the duty of His Majesty’s minis- 
ters to press this on his serious and immediate attention. 


' Calumny. * 

Calumny on the part of the Candidate is a tribute of acknowledgment paid to 
the virtue of the elector. u It is because you jneanSso give your vote to t he most 
deserving* that I take all this pains to n&ake believe my antagonist i^not he.” 
The man who canvasses with a bribe in hfc biuBl or upon his table, may his 
indolence from a deal of trouble* -and his oaSdour and veracity from of 
danger : the strength of his cause lies not in the of his pretensions, but 

in i®Sgoodness ( of his liquqf, or in the heaviness ofh$ purst.-— ■ 
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COMMITTEE TO !&EVISfc SOME PLAN ’OF OB- 
TAINING COERECT LISTS OF? DIVISIONS ' * 


It will be remembered by many of our readers that this is a subject to which 
I frequently* endeitvomred to draw the attentiop of the public dimn*? the $ast 
session. Towards Us close Mr. D. W Harvey, the member lor Caiotailter, made 
a specific motion on the subject, which wu» opposed by Lord Althorp, and 
others of the Ministry, and lost in a division. It has been takers up this session 
by Mr. •Ward, the member of St. Albans, to whom Lord Althorp has offered no 
opposition ; and accordingly on Tuesday last, a committee was appointed to 
consider of some plan by which the Difeions may be taken with the greatest 
accuracy, and tin; lists receive the of the Speaker before they go forth to 

the public. 

We are exceedingly glad of this result, which will effect a great change in the 
conduct of many members. Heretofore it was impossible to do more than puite 
lisfi the names of the minority, that being the parly who had always during the 
present Parliament, to go out into the lobby, while the majority remained in ; 
and the names of the minority were taken down on the outside on cards or slips 
of paper, and collected by some one individual who sent the list to the papers; 
but of the majority who remained witlun, no, account was even attempted* and 
there was no means of doing so without some regulation of the Housq. As the 
representatives of the people are sent up to i’ailiapKsnt fiorthe purpose of voting 
rallrer tliae speaking (as all can do the former, though to many the latter is 
neither agreeable nor practicable), the regulation's ought to enforce the record of 
the vote of every Member on every Question that is put to a division. All should 
be obliged to declare themselves either for, or against, or absent, and- then the 
constituency Wbuld have some grounds on which to judge of the conduct pLiheir 
mamifcers. % 

We shall watch the progress of the measure wish great interest, and do pur 
Lest to give the plan resolved if^on, whatever it may be. our best aid to make it, 
• as practictlly effective as possible. * 


COMMITTEES appointed by the house of commons. 

* 

* ELECTION EXPENSES. 

Select Committee appointed?" to inquire into the expenses charged by Upturning 
Officers at the Electioif of Members for Counties and JLlorougbs? in England and 
W ales, Scotland and Ireland, at the last general Election, and also to inquire into all 
otlier expenses attendant on the Registration of Votes, and at the Election, with the 
view of fixing an uniform rate of charge 'W 

Mil Hume Sir Wm. Molesworth Mr. Guest The Loj«d Advocate 

Lord %nn Russefl Mr. Hall Mr. Clay Mr. James Oswald 

Mr. Sift# Lefevre Mr.A^shfordSanford Mr. Walter Mr. O’ Dwyer 

M%R* Wallace Mr* O’Ccmltt * Mr. 1'enny son Mr. Thomas Wallace 

Mrjjervis Lord Vise, ftwpeth Mr. Tooke Mr.®*attan 

SirlXwd . KuatcbbwH Mr. AgiioflF Sir Rufane Donkin Mr, Iluthven 

M** Bonham Carter M** feeing Rice Mr. Goring Mr* Bloke 

SifRtomtld |#ngusso^pVtr. l|ittleton Mr* Ood»% . Sir Hen, Wjjfeughby 

Mr. Ewart Mr. Murray Mr. Gillon* 

Mr. Td^feur M r * Harvey Mr. Sinclair 
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COMMITTEES.*" 


. MEDICAL EDUCATlUIN. 

Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into and consider of the laws, regulations, 
and usages, regarding toe education, and practice of tfie various branches ot the Medical 
Profession in the United Kingdom 

Mr. Wa/burton. Mr. Bannorman Mr. Cl a/ 1 1 t MrfcGiUcm 
Lord. tw. Ilofrick* Mr. Andw. Johnston Mr. KobertlClive Mr. Sinclair 

The Lord Advocate Mr. Halfoid Mr. Ewart 1 Mr. Baldwin 

Mr. LittWon , Mr.FrankHuii Lewis Mr. Peter* Cord Oxmimtown 

Sir Robert Inglis Mr. Hawes Mr. Strutt Mr. Serjeant Perrin 

Mr. Goulburn Mr. O’Connell Mr. Edward Romilly Mr. Jephson 

Mr. Shaw Mr. Spring Bice Mr. W. Whitmore 

Mr. ALercroinby Sir Robert Peel Mr. George* Wood 

Mr. Jam^Oswald Mr* Hume . Mr. Ord « 

* DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 

Select Committee appointed , M to inquire injp the best mode of securing an accurate 
and authentic account of the Divisions in this House, and to report their,, opinion 
thereon to the House : ” * 

Mr. Ward SirRonald Fergusson Mr. Benett Mr. Jlarvey 

Lord Vise. A1 thorp Mr. Humo • 0 ‘Conor Don Mr. Toole 

Sir Robeit Pool Marquis of Chandos Mr. O’Connell Mr. Aglionby 

Sir Unheit Inglis Mr. Wurburton Mr. Clay 

Mr. G rote Mr. K. John Stanley Sir John Sebright 

hip, Ilawes Col. Leith Hay Mr. Bonham Cutler 

CASE OF THE IRISH MEMBERS. 

Lord G. Somerset Mr. Romilly Mr. Gillon Sii Robert Peel 

Sir. F. Burdett Col. Vernor Major Kan court Mr, Almrcromby 

Sir E. Knatchbull Mr. Hawkins Mr. Shaw Lefevre Mr. Stiuti 

Col. Maberley Mr, Shaw of Dublin Mr. Wurburton 

Sir 11. llarding© Mr. Htune Mr. Grote 

Mr. D. O’Connell litr, 1$. Tynto, jun. Mr. Parrott 


OBJECTIONS* TO LAWYERS BEING EMPLOYED IN THE WORK 
r x OF LAW REFORM. 

Srn, • Hull Web, 11, 1834. 

As otir Law Reformers proceed so slowly, I am inclined to believe tfo{$ } we 
shall never haye a complete Laftv Reform until all men connected with the 
learned profession, as tMy call themselves, be excluded from the committees ;>r 
com rqiss ions for improving the laws. Let tftis important subject be entrusted to 
well-educated and intelligent men, who have no interest in the laws'heing am- 
biguous and expensive. * * 

Lawyers are about as likely to reform the laws as the bishops are to pimfy the 
church of its abominations, and to make it a Christian institution again. * 

* I am. Sir, Yours Respectfully, 

. S.J. 


ADDITIONAL EVIL INFLICTED ON THE COUNTRY BY THE 
OPERATION OFtTIIE.COltM LAWS. 

Sin, # Xorh, Feb. 10, 1834. 

I think the enemies of our iniquitous Corn Laws overlook another impost of 
the aristocracy scarcely less onerous. They appear to have forgotten that we 
pay twice as much for beef, mutton* potatoes, &c., as such articles would cost 
importing fiom the continent. 

® I am, Sir, Your obedient humblfe£{*rv&ifc 

„ ^ . . >\K- » 


England being a great grazing country, Mr. OgMrford's statement only stocks 
about half the sum our aristocracy take out o f Oti^pb ckeU. ^ '' 

TO CORKESPO^hBfe. f 

f We be happy to give im&tfoh to ail letters 0U [ie intered, if' thw art 

proper 1 ^' mthen^eat^d, xoell wit&fyhffrt, Wt to the purpem, condfiiotis w^^re ; mrea» 
sojtableas they are indispensable. ” s 

' C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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STATE OF PARTIES IN THE PRESENT HOUSE OF 
' COMMONS. 

Wr. have long desired to make ourselves accurately acquainted with 
the state of parties in the present House of Commons, and to reso lve 
tlTe scattered and disjointed materials of which it is composed into 
something like a systematic division of sections or groups ; but easy 
as the task might seem to those who have never attempted it, we have 
found it one of considerable difficulty ; and after all our pains, we 
cannot assure ourselves of any thing beyond an approximation to some- 
thing like tolerable accuracy* # 

^hc fast great. Section, immeasurably outweighing all the others, 
is that of the Whigs, or Ministerialists, or Moderate Reformers, for 
each of these names is assumed in turn by the membersjaf the party in 
question. Their numbers exceed three hundred, and will include, at 
almost any time, three-fourths of the whole of any given assemblage 
of members, convened at any sitting, whether it be one hundred, or 
f<mr hundred, or any intermediate number between these. The leader 
•of this ferge^ party is Lord*Alfchorp, and the Members of the Admi- 
•lustration generally; ,and the chief bond of union between them 
v appear^ to be : — first, a strong desire for public tranquillity,* in the 
undisturbed and settled state of public affairs; secondly, great 
reaped .for their leader, and unbounded confidence in his gsod inten- 
tion* and integrity ; thirdly, a feeling of satisfaction at mingling and 
acting with the Aristocracy of the House, and upholding the authority 
of a Government likely ^o*be very permanent, and to have therefore 
the dispensation of pationage for a long time to come. The tactics of 
this party are, to suggest to the ^Ministerial officers such measures as 
they may deem advisable, but to leave it entirely to the Government 
whether k be wise or prudent to act upon these suggestions dr not — 
tojfise in defence of ihc Ministerial policy whenever it is attacked 1 — to 
.fcraee^Wfudly tlfte speeches of their leader.^ and of each other — to assist 
rtie rfiftisters in forming a House or not forming it, as the convenience 
of\h# moment may suggest^andvto be ready, in whatever part of the 
bailing they may be during the debate, to come down at the ringing 
of the division belL^ruj* axlel their forces to the majority. The strength 
of this party is ararcsent quite overwhelming ; notjmore, however, by 
yo V j.— session of 1834 • 1 • - 
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their .numbers by their union, their sbcial intercourse with each 
other, and the submission of their private views, wills, and feelings, to 
the acknowledged authority of a head # ahd leader; with all the 
advantages of a well organized discipline, strictly maintained by the 
younger holders of office and aspirants fpr. public employment, who 
vdlui^eer ttjpeir services for its support. { f 

The second Section in the House is that of the Tories, who number 
about # one Hundred and seventy, and ytfb include almost as many 
Scotch and Irish Members as English, It is’difficult to name any one 
person as the leader of this party. Sir Robert Peel is undoubtedly 
the most able and influential of their body ; but he is not sufficiently 
a Tory^fer many of them, and the; party do not therefore recognize him 
as their chief, though he is the most constant in his attendance, the 
most frequent in his speeches,* and tjie most efficient member Qf their 
whole body by far. Mr. Alexander Baring, perhaps? comes the next 
after Sir Robert Peel in his punctuality of attendance, and frequency 
of speech ; but then he is so unsettled in his views, and so uncertain 
in his votes, that little or no reliance is placed ori him. Mr. llerries 
and Mr. Goulburn, both ex-officials, are among the most decided of 
the Tories ; but their appearance in the House is indeed 
“ Like angel's visits^-few and far between ; ft 
and therefore they produce no continuous effect. Although Sir Robert 
Inglis, the Member for the University of Oxford, and Mr. Frederick 
Shaw, the Member for the University of Dublin, are quite as high 
Tories as either of the persons named, %nd are among the most con- 
stant in their attendance, and most frequent in their speeches of almost 
any individuals in the House, they are no more recognized leaders 
than the others. Sir Henry Hard inge is one of the most popular of 
their body wiffi the House — Sir James Scarlett one of their most argu- 
mentative and skilful debaters; but though the party possesses many 
men besides those enumerated, of undoubted talents, unimpeachable 
integrity, aud great individual influence, their force as a body is so 
small, that they can eflfeht little or nothing in the way of opposition, 
except in cases where they are allied either to the Whigs or the 
Liberals, with both of' whom they occasionally coalesce. ‘ Their tactic* 
are very undisciplined compared with that of the Whigs, but their bond 
of union is much stronger; and there is consequently more fidelity, 
stringer adherence to each other, and more of true party-spirit ajpong 
them than among any other section of the House. Their aristocrat ical 
connexions; their still lingering hope of returning to office; their 
meetings at the Conservative Club; their sympathy with the House of 
Lords; their abundant wealth, *and free ahd frequenileocial inter- 
course ; with their horror of all plebeian and democratic inroads on 
what they deem the just privileges of birth, rank, and opulence, knit 
them together so closely, that we think they may rely more trolly on 
each other in any case of emergency requiring, cordial co-operation, 
than any other party in tire state. » 

The third Section in the House is the liberal, or Radical, Vi De- 
naocratieal party,, who go as much -beyond the Whigs and Moderate 
Refonoers; as these -go beyond the Tories p and who. If not actual Re- 
publicans in principle, one yet designs of stepug^iening,. by every 
possible means, thej power o£ people, % eltenamg the suffrage. 
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shortening* the duration of Parliament, taking ike btrSthepS froth thet 
poor to place them upS® # the rich, and curtailing all . the unjust 
privileges of the few* to give the molt extensive enjoyment of liberty 
to the many. The number of this party does not exceed We hundred 
and thirty ; anjl if rigidly Scrutinized, not more perhaps than one hun- 
dred ; so that they are ndt much more than half as niimenous m Jtne 
Tories, especially if some qf the offil or high Whigs, as thejf are called, 
be added to the ntimber of the latter, and not more jbah One-third the 
numerical force of the Whigs or Ministerialist! There ii, however, 
another division of this party, into Irish and 'En|$islf. The Irish party 
of the Liberals, have a leader, andy.it cannot ba dented, an earnest, 
an eloquent, and a powerful ortdrfh the person pf Mr* C^Tfaffnell, to 
whom a great number are so entirety demoted, from similarity of senti- 
ment, we sincerely believe, that be m&y rely upon their presence, and 
cordial ’support, in almost any measure he may think fit to advocate or 
oppose. These are th? Members chiefly advocating the Repeal of 
tfe Legislative Union. The Englfeh party of the Liberals, though 
quite as devotedly attached to the principles they advocate, and though 
powerful enough, if united, to make even Whigs and Tories respect 
their strength, are yet, for want of this necessary bond, altogether 
powerless. They have no leader whatever, nor does there seem 
very great probability of there soon possessing one : for even the at- 
tempts that have been made by ourselves and others, to organize some 
plan of operations, by the formation of a Liberal Club* and by fixed 
periodical meetings, for the purpose of concerting measures, and acting 
in concord, to effect some common end, have been . treated with utter 
ne^tect aqd indifference. * 

Of the experience, knowledge, talent, and capacity for business, 
possessed by the Liberal party, in the aggregate, there can be no doubt 
There are no jnen in the House who have more experie/ice in Parlia- 
mentary affairs than Mr. Hume, dr Mr. Warburton none who have 
more* know le dye of the true principles of political science than Mr. 
Crete and Coicmel Torrens ;**-none who have* more tuleiU for stating 
their vie\§s cleafly and eloquently than Mr* Harvey, or Mr- Wilks; 
either of whion six would form a good leader ; afid with ;atieh men as 
Mr. Bqjwer, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Aglionby, Mr* Ewart^Mr. puller, 
JVIr. Roebuck, Mr. Lloyd, Mr* Jervis, Mr. Romiily* and a number of 
similarly .young, active, and clever adherents, they might form the 
nucleus of a party which would soon absorb a large portion ol the 
floating wav ere rs who still hang upon the skirts of ministerial favour ; 
but who would ho on rally round a Liberal standard, if one were erected 
under the auspices of a powerful and influential leader. The objections 
’ urged against the Members we have 'named, as competent to take this 
lead am these: 

Mr. iffiwne, it is alleged, though thoroughly conversant with all the 
business of Parliament, and well acquainted with financial details, is 
Uptpuftfiently #eH grounded in the science of Politics* to bte able to 
mil siteSif general princi|des with the force and effect necessary in a 
leacfcr of a party, . He m also dasmed deficient in the art of clear and 
lucitqhmmgement of h4a .tl^ughts, as well as in, the power oiMvhfg 
utteranoato, thtaurin a persuasive and impmsi£Utm«ij»er« , AuSlfctly, 
it » eoiwdered lift he waifts that wawfcthvc^^^ that cor- 
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dipiity of disposition, that lore of social intercourse, and that charm, of 
personal courtesy and kindness, wbjch should win men first by the gentle 
blandishment of manners, and retmn them 'afterwards by the joint in- 
fluence 1 of public principle and personal affection. 

lb l$lr. W-arfiurton many of the same obj£clionsiarc thought to apply. 
As a man df science and general Information, few persons doubt his 
complete fitness ; and though not an eloquent man, J^e has the faculty 
of staring his views with great clearness and precision. But in the 
personal qualifications necessary for a leader, he is considered even 
more deficient than Mr Hume, being more austere and cold in his 
manner more difficult to be movcd jrom any position he may assume, 
and altogether destitute of that attractive charm Sf winning adherents 
by a cordial outpouring of tho heart in first approaches, and retaining 
them afterwards by unabated warmtlf of social intercpur&e. 

Mr. Grote is considered to embrace thc#gre3test number of re- 
quisites for a leader of the Liberal party : but even in him some de- 
ficiencies are perceived. As a man of profound knowledge in political 
science, a follower of Bentham and Ricardo, an opulent banker, 
and a member for the first commercial city in the kingdom ; as 
weaker, who exceeds all Others in the House perhaps, in the clear- 
ness, brevity, and force with which his statements are made : and* as * 
a gentleman of simple and unostentatious habits, great kindness of 
disposition, and easy and affable manners, he has a combination of 
qualities, which are hardly to be found united in the same degree per- 
haps in any other individual. But the drawbacks are — First, that his 
speeches, though perfect in their composition, and such as if taken 
down verbatim could hardly be improved in diction by any subsequent 
retouching, are delivered with a coldness of manner, a fixedness of 
attitude, andean abstractedness from personal feeling, zeal or energy, 
which makes* it an effort of labour to keep up the strained attention of 
the hearer, which stirs up no one emotion of the heart, which kindles 
no fire in the bosom, but Which engages the reason only in tfie in- 
vestigation, and leaves the feelings and the»passions entirely untouched : 
speeches admirably adapted for a select assembly of ^agesh and phi- 
losophers l.tke himself, but far beyond the average c&padity of the 
mixed multitude to whom they are addressed. Secondly, {hat. Mi. 
Grote is a new member, not yet sufficiently versed in the forms and 
tactics erf the House, nor sufficiently ready, if he were, to rise, #t any 
given moment, and turn an incident or an expression to his purpose, 
and carry the enemies* lines by a skilful manoeuvre, or a well-turned 
attack — an art in which Mr. St$mley % especially excells, and by which 
he often effects more for his party than even bj the splendid talents 
which all must admit him to possess. 

Colonel Torrens is to the full as scientific and as well informed as 
Mr. Grote, and <)n subjects of political economy more especially* is 
beyond all comparison the most experienced man in the House, t His 
speeches, however, like Mr. Grote’s, though incapable of 
improvement, and generally perfect at the tiifce or their deliwy-4are 
too finished Essays for the understandings of those to whom they* orb ad- 
dres»ed-r-and require such an effort of thought to follow, out J* the 
hearing that they often have the effect of causmg persons to leave 
the Ifou^e, a? itymgh tjiey. deemed it a^loss of time to listen to that 
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which as far as their understanding could receive It, might just, da 
well bc # uttered'in an unknown tongue. In manners, the Colonel is 
more accessible and warmer than Mr. Grote, and would * mole' 
easily attach followers to lus # standard by personal cordiality. But ^ he 
has neither thet>pulerfbe, qor the mercantile connexions,* BOfcthe sCation 
of importance from the place represented, possessed by Mr.urote ; and 
this more than couuterbalatfces his greater experience add standing as # 
a member. * 

Mr. Harvey is, we think — take him for all in all— the man of all 
others best calculated for a leader of the Liberal, party in the present 
House of Commons., His parliatift^ry experience is quite g£f great 
as that of Mr. Hume or Mr. Warburton. As a man of scientific 
knowledge, he is inferior, no doubt, to Mr. Grote or Colonel Torrens : 

— but as i clear,’ lucid, powerful, and even eloquent speaker, there is no 
man of the English Literal party that comes near to him. As a 
skilful debater, as one quick to conceive, and ready to reply— os a 
tactician prepared on all occasions to take advantage of every turn in 
favour of his argument or case, Mr. Harvey yields* to no man on either 
side of the House : and for the adaptation of his speeches to the 
# cli£gacter of those whom he addresses — for the happy mixture of ftfcfr*" 
and opinion — argument and invective — reason and ridicule — with 
which his discourses are coloured — he is superior to them all. His 
manners, too, are eminently suited to the position of a leader — easy of 
approach, warm, cordial, affable, no assumption of superiority, cheer* 
ful concession of slight differences, active habits of business, close 
attggjlaiice in his place, power of commanding attentfbn at all times, 
ana great fcheerfulness and good humour under any amount of op- 
position : all these mark him out, it is thought, as peculiarly tit to 
take the lead of the Liberal party in the House. The only drawbacks 
that we have ever heard are : — First, that he is not a man of sufficient 
weight or stake in the country, by his opqlence or high connexions. 
Secondly, that the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn still persist in refusing to 
admit him to the, bar; the ff^st of which is an objection that would 
apply witlPequsn force to any oflier of the leaders we hftjFe named ; 
aftd the speondf of which is an act of the most flagrant injustice, which 
in the minds of all those who have taken the pains to read the evidence 
on the ‘Subject, and we confess ourselves among the number, refleetp 
the greatest disgrace on the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, and does not 
leave on the character of Mr. Harvey a single spot or blemish that 
he lias not most effectually wiped away. 

Mr. Wilks Msembles Mrt Ilarrey irt so many particulars, that it 
would be diffidHt not to speak of t.hem together. As a man of very 
extensive information, political and literary, there are few men in the 
House sfhperior to Mr. Wilks. As a consistent and long-tried friend of 
civil and trelfgious liberty, and the advocate of the broadest principles of 
Refogm, Mr. Wiljcs is freH known to the •world. In eloquence of 
and most impassioned kind, he excels even any of those 
we liavemamed, and sometimes pours forth a torrent of words and 
thOugWof the most glowing and ennobling character. He is jdfco a 
man or* opulence, retired from business, and wholly dis^gaged <|pm 
•rfdl but his' parliamentary duties. His political independence amfcMte- 
grity have stood the test of ^rial, and him found \pure 4 fmd ui#»m~ 



.MOTION FOR INQUIRY INTOJHE CONDUCT OF 
AN IRISH JUD<3e. 

The* motion made by Mr. O’Connell on Thursday the 13th instant* 
for an inquiry into .the conduct of Sir William Smith, one of the judges 
of Ireland, gave rise to an animated debate, and led to so great a divi- 
sion oi^arties, that at its . close^^r James Graham and* Mr. Spring 
Rice were f<mnd voting against their colleagues in the Ministry; Mr* 
Stanley and Mr. Littleton supporting Mr. O’Connell ; and several of the 
habitual supporters of the Administration, such as Sr Matthew, White 
Ridley* Mr. Hardy, and others, voting againsbthem. 

The question was one of great*difficulty, we confess; and we thbsk 
that a doubt may be reasonably entertained whether the decision on it 
was such as will be as much approved of a year hence as it is now. 
Baron Smith, the judge complained of, is accused of two very different 
*-«*ass of offences’: the one, irregularity of attendance, and sittings at , 
late hours in his court; the other, availing himself of his position as a 
judge, to intersperse through his addresses to the Grand Jury, at the 
opening of an Assize, those political views and opinions which he is 
believed really to entertain. Let us look at these two offences sepa- 
rated from each other. 

The 6rst, that h, great irregularity of attendance, and sitting at.y^y 
late hours in.court, would be a fit subject of complaint from the bar- 
risters, solicitors, and suitors, whose interests might have been affected 
by such irregularities; and if a strong memorial had been presented to 
the Ministers from such parties against such irregularities, it would 
have been a good ground ip r their ordering an inquiry into the facts, 
and when proved, moving for an address to the Crown, if thought neces- 
sary, for the judge’s suspension. But for a political opponent to "take 
up the case without such a memorial, and involve the xiou^c of Com- 
mons in an inquiry as to certain alleged irregularities in the anode of 
transacting the judicial business of any particular court does appear to 
Ujj a departure from a right course, which would lead, if .followed up; 
to most oppressive and inquisitorial measures, affecting the respectability 
if not even the independence of the judicial character in general. 

The second offence with which Baron Smith is charged, k that of 
having availed himself of the 'Occasion of his addressing the Grand 
Juries at the opening of his Court, to give his views on politics and public 
affairs, which it is said is unbecoming in a judge, who should be 
perfectly neutral in politics, or at all events never let his political opi- 
nions escape from him when acting in his judicial capacity.' ,|jfow the 
question that will present itself to most men’s mmdswjllbe tbijh Sup- 
posing, the political addresses of Baron Smith to have been in JW^ ef 
the repeal of the Union instead of against it ; supposing the learned judge 
to have condemned the Orange faction, and to nave landed the Catholics 
for th$lr endeavours to obtain their constitutional rtghti^|^ v ^<t|titu- 
tional means ; supposing hith to have |hia£*,^s ail msyliad * 

been hitherto obtained only by agitation, to there w£s m$e or tope 
of carrying any* further improvement but by a similar demonstration of 
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public opinion ; would Mr. O'Connell have deemed it derogatory .to the 
judicial character, and myved for the learned Baron’s removal front the 
bencbfon thaUground ? W.e think dot; and we are of opinion that jit 
the mmds of the Ministers, as well as of Mr* O’Connell, n is not that 
the judge has politic?! opinions, and that he openly proclaims thbm, 
whiclyis the real offence } but that it is the kind, and 'oualify,* and 
desertion of politics whigh the/ dislike, and which they think proper 
to punish by theif displeasure. As an advocate for fair piay^ on aM 
sides, we disapprove of this. We do not S&e whjf judgei^stemld not 
have political opinions as well as other men, nor dan we disfcht to the 
propriety of the rule that they fhould never give ht^erance to them 
from the bench. Cases may cditmqaily ‘arise* in which it may be of 
the utmost importance to the general tranquillity, that dangerous doc- 
trines -shouid-be exposed, and sc*md # opinions propagated ; and the high 
statiorf, learning, Semper, gravity, and respect, associated with the 
office of a judge, wOuIa make such expositions of sound doctrines most 
influential and most valuable. We do not therefore see the hstfttt in 
the practice tltat others appear to perceive ; and we should certainly 
not condemn a judge for promulgating sound and useful political 
truths, but rather commend him for his so doing. It would then be 
\fholly matter of opinion whether the doctrines maintained were sound 
or otherwise, and if we would allow the one we could not consistently 
condemn the other. The conclusion to which we come, therefore, is this ; 
either that every allusion to politics and political opinions ought to be 
interdicted by some general act or law, to all men seated on the bench ; 
^or that if some were allowed to avail themselves of Grand Jury 
Itdtlressqp to promulgate their particular views; alfttthers in the same 
situation ought to be equally free to do the same. 

Now, from the speeches delivered during this debate^it is clear that 
such practices have prevailed, and been not only permitted, but 
praised in times past ; and we cannot see with what consistency those 
wbft lauded this practice then, can condemn it now. It is not often 
that we agree with Sir Robert Peel, and»still more rarely tlmt we 
accord yith Sir James Scarletf,; but in the present instance we must 
. say they both showed good grounds against the motion ; and to let 
our readers judge for ’themselves, we give a portion tjpily of each of 
their * speeches : ’ 

— J jffiKTffyitrnT Peel said, In addition to this, another ch.irg^ was ifaade 
against Mr. Baron Smith — namely, that he had introduced political matters into 
one of his charges. The right hon. gentleman opposite had admitted, that under 
certain circumstances a judge npghtbe justified in doing that which was imputed as an 
offence to Baron Smith* If a.pohtioal offence were to be tried in any county 
in his circuit* he then might, in that particular county, venture^to give a warning 
to the deluded instruments of agitation.” Good God 1 was it meant that that 
house should prescribe the precise terms in which a judge’s charge must be 
couched*? (Hear, hear.) Was it expected that that house should declare that 
it mijrot be light in the judges to warn “ the deluded instruments of agitation,” 
J^uytjcy must tyke care not to extend their vi$ws beyond the horizon dt t^e par- 
* # tic«fu # county in which tjiey might happen to be ? (Hear, hear.) Let the house 
^collect at what period $ was Baron Smith felt it to be his duty to with w the 

? deluded instruments of ^gdifen.” That learned judge was speaking sit a time. 
Ken th$, House of Commons had passed a bill which suspended and pa rail zed? 

I law* m?d placed the liberties, if not the lives, of the people of Iftliftd, at the 
discretion of courtli-martial. (Hear, hear.) He (Sir BL.Peel) approved of, and 
voted for, tlmt bill, under a conviction that a stem necessity deft him , no choice ; 
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but in judging of the opposed delinquency of Baron. Smith, ought he to forget 
thei circumstances under which that teamed individual bad delivered the charge 
which had been brought undpr the notice of the .house ? His pght hon a friend 
opposite, if he plight so call him (Mr. Littleton)* had read a part of the charge, 
and lmd founded his acquiescence in the motion before the house on th* single 
passage which he bad quoted. Now, he (Sir R. rejl) w^uld venture to spy that 
his riglf*. hon r frien'd had put a wrong cc*i|t ruction on that passage. IIiA rid it 
hon. friend had represented Mr. Baron Smith as ^peaking of the whole Roman 
Catholic body as embracing neither property, rank, nor intelligence, bat possessing 
merely physical force, “and comprising only the vulgar numbers of the country. 
This, however, appealed to him (Sir It. Peel) to be a misinterpretation of Mr. 
Baron Smith’s meaning. That learned judge was referring to the allegation, 
44 that tlu^umvensal people of Ireland” were in a conspiracy against -the existing 
institutions%f t^ie country, and contended that neither the “ universal people of 
Ireland” nor the Homan Catholic Bqdy as a whole, were misled by inflammatory 
appeals. Tfie learned judge then asked .wbefcber the body to which those appeals 
were addressed “ embraced the property, rank, education, intelligence, or merely 
the physical force and vulgar numbers of the .country V* (Bear, hear.) Was it 
probable that Mr. Baron Smith, one of Jjie earliest and most consistent advocate** 
of the Homan Catholic claims, and descended, as he (Sir R. PeeD believed, from 
one Homan Catholic parent, would speak of the Homan Catholics as a body in 
terms so insulting as those which his right hon. friend supposed the learned 
judge applied to them ? (Hear, hear.) Let it be remembered, too, that Air. 
Bartm Smith was speaking at a time when all law was suspended, and when the 
constitution had been abrogated by the act of the Legislature. In this state of 
things, how was it possible for Mr. Baron Smith to warn 44 the deluded instru- 
ments of agitation,” unless he were permitted to refer to the great passing topics 
of the day connected with agitation ? ((Hear, hear.) 

The learned judge in his charge, said — 44 Tithes, rates, rents, salaries, privi- 
leges, old institutions, establishments, public taxes— -I stop here ; but will those.*, 
to whose aims I am adverting do the same/ Not of themselves I arr afraid; 
but the wisdom our Government and the vigour of our law's, may discounten- 
ance their temerity, and with a Arm hand arrest their progress. So far as is con- 
nected with the due control and influence (there was a time when I should have said 
majesty) of that with which I have most concern — the law — I conceive the epi- 
demic of our day to be a turbulent abuse of the valuable right of petition, mate- 
ing it a channel for the conveyance hot of submissive prayer, but of refractory in- 
vective and insolent dictation-i-an abuse which seeks indeed to turn what it$t> 
distorts (as was done about two centuries ago) into the means of demolition, and 
what ShakspearOid" think, has called, “ hurly-burly innovation,” an appetite for 
which latter seems the main spring of insurrectionary movement at the present 
time, while those who instigate it may be turning the restless impulse to pur- 
poses more regular and systematic, and more their own. But they cannot .ride 
the whirlwind if the wisdom of our rulers will not suffer it to rise : nor can frlwy ' 
dnect and point at storm which that wisdom will have allayed. Have % ex- 
aggerated the distinctions of the right of petition at the present day? Havel 
overstated those pet versions which render its natu*e something cdhtrastedly dif- 
ferent from its name? Hear, as reported in 'the public prints, tty© description 
given of this right as exercised at the present* moment by its* friend and partisans. 

A Cabinet Minister speaks, and this without any censure, of “ petition converted 
into almost peremptory demand.” A political character of great notoriety *igns 
his name to a requisition to the people, “ to be up and stirring — to confine in 
themselves — to begin the war of tithe petitions— to prepare for the war of «#peal r 
petitions.” He (Sir R. Peel) wffs aware that it might be said that tlsse 
topics did not immediately come under the notice *of Mr. Baron Smith; ' 
but was that learned gentleman* to be blamed if he adverted to tliem, know* 
i**g, as he did, that the Legislature had been undkr the necessity of phas- 
ing the liberties of Ireland under the control of courts-martial; that this 
consequence of tithe petitions was the total suspension of, the payment of 
tithes; and fearing, as life probably did, that the getting up of., repeal petition* 
might have an equally pernicious if not more baneful effect ? (Hear, , hpar.A 
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If he found the Minister of tf*e day declaring that he would resist to the dead* 
the war against tithes, was be acting inconsistently with his duty tf he warned dm 
peasartuy again*} listening to # the appeals of agitators ? {.Heat, - h fear-) He?(Sir 
Jt. Pee® thought, that whatever might be the learned judge’s dt(ly m ordinary 
times, ilahould not be forgotten that he was speaking on the occasion’ alluded 
to at a ime whoa the bees and property of the people of Ireland were thraatened 
by insurrectionary violence, and when tlie King thought it ineumbayt no mo con- 
tineTW displeasure to those vvl^o had actually violated the law, but, to express 
his j ust mdignaliou Hguinst those wlio, observing the form and letter of the law* 
disturbed and inflamed the country by resorting to the* artifices of agitation. 
(Cheers.) The House of Commons had echoed that sentiment in die address. to 
liis Majesty. They assured His Majesty that u they participated in . his fueling of 
just indignation at the attempts made t&texeite the people to demand a repeal of the 
legislative union, and that they were convinced’ that to none mumo ffiau to the 
deluded instruments of the agitation thus perrycioudy excited wastnecontmimmfe 
of such a spirit |>rodiictive of the #iost ruinous consequences; and that Ills 
Majfist^ might rel^tqjon tlieir united and vigorous exertions, in conjunction witK 
all the loyal and welba fleeted, in aid of the Government to put an end to a system 
m excitement and violence, which, while it continues, was destructive of the 
peace of society , ^y»d , if successful, must inevitably prove fatal to the power and 
safety of the United Kingdom.” Such were the terms in which they laid ad- 
dressed Ills Majesty. They had called upon all loyal subjects to unite in put- 
ting an end to a dangerous excitement, and the first practical proof they gave of 
their desire to see the system of agitation cease was to punish Mr. Baron Smith 
for pointing out the dangers and evils which must be felt from its continuance, 
if the House of Commons agreed to follow the course recommended by the hon. 
aucl learned member for Dublin, the inference drawn by the people would be 
that the cause of lepeal would be triumphant. (Hear, hear.) They could come 
to no oilier conclusion when they saw that a learned judge was put upon his trial 
idiecause he discountenanced the attempts made to delude tliose unfortunate in* 
sftVftmeut%of agitation who formed the first objects of llh Majesty’s compassionate 
regard. (Hear, hear ) j 

Sir James Scaiu.ett said. As to the charge of political partisanship,*—- no man, 
he thought, ought to bo made a judge from politics. (Hear, hear.) if he had any 
it was his dut/to lay them aside when he went to the Bench. (Hear, hear.) No* 
tiling was more detestable than a political judge. (Hear, hear.) But on account of 
the judicial establishment, in general, unless foftnd combined with some perversion 


of")ustice, some complaint wldch that house was Abound to notice* the circum- 
. stance w#9 not in itself a valid jprougid to appoint a select committee for inquiry. 
(Cheers. )j lie now came to another part of the case. * Allueitp Karl been made 
to the •King’s Speech. Might they not indulge in the same topics with His Mu-* 
jesCj when he spoke to all parties ? (Cries of u No, no,*’ and u Hear, hear.*’) 
Whep ijjs Majesty had declared his determination to support by all the means 
^•^■is'power the legislative union between this country and Ireland^aml tortJSist 
all attempts at its agitation, was it a great siu, was it very iniquitous fora judge, 
considering the state of feeling which the Government ami the King professed, 
to declare it pifblicly from tkejbench, and warn the people against being deluded 
into the commission of canne by the "influence of agitation? (Hear, hear.) 
But the hon. and learned gentlemmy(the Solicitor-General) Jhad said that the 
judge was insulting the grand jury. That was a very serious charge. But had 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland received intimation from any of the grand 
jtny erf fhe fact ? Had any of the grand jury so represented l (Hear, hear.) 
|He (Sir J. Scarlett) wqult] take the liberty of stating what he had heard, and 
^seeaaiadeed in print, that the learned judge had received a deputation from the 
•grardfl «jury, who expressed their unanimous approbation of his charge. (Cheers.) 
A Homan Catholic, too, was one of the number (renewed cheers) ; and yet lus 
hou.-and learned friend had, in a spirit of the most perfect impartiality — ex un$- 
dime omnia— +9 tated, that Baron Smith bud insulted the Homan Catholics by the 
speech ho had pronounced. (Cheers.) No such interpretation could be put 
upon the passage in question. He hud been addressing both Protestants and 
Catl^Ucs ; he reminded them that in union Jay tBeir safety, had that those who 
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agitated did not consist of persons of rank, wealth*, education, and influence in 
the countjry, but of the vulgar numbers of the people. He must confess he did 
not ’see such impropriety in this, being only a re-£cho of Ilis JVJajesty’s speech, 
as to visit it wjth the indignation of that house. (Hear.) It was alsojiillcgcd 
that an offence had been committed by the learned judge in promulgating/politics 
and political economy from the bench. Now he^Sjr J. Sfcarlett y was old(/cnougli 
to recolrect tlpit the judges in England, «t( the commencement of the last var, in 
their charges to grand juries were accustomed Jo warn the people generally 
against w the introduction of French principles. lie had f heard a charge of 
that description delivered by Mr. Justice Fuller, which had merited ;md 
obtained general approbation. Nay, he happened to know that instructions to 
that effect had been given to the different judges by the Lord Chancellor of that 
day. Ayhe time to which he had just alluded, a proclamation was issued by the 
Crown, caTfinff upon all judges* and magistrates, in their several capacities, to 
aid and assist tne government in pitting down the attempts madefto create sedi- 
tion and encourage disaffection in various opaits of the country! The -judges 
upon that occasion did, as might be expected, their duty. JMi*. Justice Fuller, as 
he had already mentioned, delivered a charge, which d»'d him the highest honour. 
In that charge he Contrasted the constitution of this country with the anarchy c f 
France, and showed from the contrast the superior adv&iitngc%jvhich the people 
of England enjoyed. The learned judge was not deemed guilty of impropriety in 
making allusion to the anarchy which then’ pi evaded in France. Though there 
was no crime in the calendar which warranted the remarks he had introduced 
into his charge, it was not imputed to him as an offence that he bad used the 
influence of ins station to repress the disaffection which at that time existed. 
(Hear, hear.) lie asked his hon. and learned friend opposite to consider the 
consequences which were likely to result from acceding to the present motion. 
A select committee was moved for to inquire into the conduct of a learned judge 
with a view to remove him from the bench. I Iks hon. and learned friend had 
admitted that if the charges now made against the learned judge were substan- 
tiated, he must as a nfattef of course be irmovcd. By anticipation, therefdK?, 
his hon. and leaded friend admitted that the charges were true (loud cues of 
Hear ”) ; for no government he thought could be so weak as to put a judge upon 
trial unless it believed the charges against him to be true. The speech of Ins hon. 
and learned friend, when stripped of all periphrasis, amounted to this — ■“ We 
think the charges against the learned baron true — if true, they ought to heju- 
quired into — and if proved to he go, he must be removed*” (Cheers.) Now if 
His Majesty's Government ha# placed the charges, of^which they thus admitted 
the truth, upon the table, and had declared them intention of moving a^address 
for the removal of the learwed baron, all that would have been in order but this 
was not the course which th^y had deemed it expedient to pursue. On ii sug- 
gestion made by the hon. and learned member for Dublin, that the learned judge 
had sat on two nights later than suited the public convenience, without any im- 
putation that* he had by such laie sittings done injury or injustice to any^s^’Ir^ 
(hear, hear), — and on another suggestion that the learned judge had made an 
address to a grand jury, in which he had adopted the language of the King's 
Speech, and advised them not to follow the path jof agitation, lJUt to repress it 
(loud cries of u Hear"); on these two suggestions the* house was to dismiss the 
learned judge frojn the bench, or rathe*, was to appoint a committee to do it. 
(.Reiterated cries of “ Hear.") Now if suclf a course were adopted by tire house, 
every judge in Ireland, who valued his independence, ought to resign imme- 
diately his seat upon the bench. (Hear, hear.) lie deprecated this nwiViou as 
pregnant with alarm and danger, and he could not sit down without expressing 
his astonishment that it should ha*e received the sanction of liu> Majestyi go- 
vernment. (Hear, hear.) * « $ * 

We repeat our conviction that a year lienee, when personal and po- 
litical feeling shall have calmed on this subject, and when reason and 
reflection shall alone be the instruments of judgment exercised On {he 
question, there will b$ many who would rather see their names in the 
minority than in the majority of the division. 1 ^ 
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SKETCH OF THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULEY, ESQ., 

lave member for leeds. 


[Concluded from the Preceding Number.] 

The first partial success of Mr. Mac&uley in k the Ilqusae of Com- 
mons, did not induce him to renounce the profession of the law. He 
had been some tin^ Called to the bar, and had been appdirrlcd by 
his Whig jjatrous a Commissioner of Bankrupts. It* is needless 
to say that thpse situations were generally rather the reward of interest 
than oft merit, a%d Jdiat the public too often suffered from the glaring 
incompetency of the individuals appointed. They were for the most 
pjfrt scions of nobility, or men of p critical connexions, who were thus 
provided for aU£i*e expense of the country. Allowing to the fullest 
extent the ability, and eloquence, and general learning of Mr. Macau- 
lev, we must at t he same time avow that he was not fitted for this 
9 situation. Of the theory of law he knew not a very great deal ; anti of 
the practice of law he knew nothing at all. No man can read the 
Reports of Mr. Montague and Mr. Bligh without being aware that in 
the Bankruptcy Jurisdiction, cases sometimes arise of very great nicety, 
involving some of the knottiest and most intricate questions. In deal- 
ing wilh these t > >ics, uninviting to the general scholar, Mr. Macauloy 
Inhibited neither readiness nor aptitude. Indeed *it vwas evident enough 
that he wfks entirely innocent of the subject, and though assessed of a 
philosophical and capacious mind, his warmest admirers ^rould not say 
that ht* had a legal one. This observation is not meant as a reproach. 
A legal mind may be the gift, of a far inferior intellect.* No man will 
deny the general powers of a Mackintosh or a Brougham, yet both 
these eminent men were, in this requisite fqr the bar, inferior to the 
Suifdens, and Searletts, and'Campbells. A quick and vigorous under- 
•stundingfa shaip and discriminating judgment, a, strong and retentive 
memory, lire main qualifications for practice; but the higher order of 
' clo qt T eB dk and intellect — philosophic generalization — conceived in the 
•spirt'of^a Montesquieu, a Bcccaria, and the great authorities of the. 
cM^MviPlaw, and the publicists of Holland, Germany, atul Italy, 
would, in a modern English court of justice, be entirely misplaced and 
thrown away. +A yard and a half of cases, and no mention of prin- 
ciple, are here in most reqpfest. . Tha business of a judge and counsel 
, in our day is j> s dicrjre , not jus dot and though Mr. JVf Hanley is as 
fil ted as any man to say what laws ought to be, the want of practice 
and of a passion for his former profession would disqualify him from 
being airfx pounder of what laws are. 

I The subject oj* our sketch continued to go the Northern Circuit till 
wft appointed Ofpcc by the Government of Lord Grey ; but he 
exhibited no enthusiastic predilection for his profession, and was, wo 
have. heard, more frequently founcf with a volume of Lord Bacon or 
Burke in his hand, than with Barnwall and Alderson, or Harrison or 
■ Jeremy’s Digested Index. These latter compilations, to use aGerman- 
ism, must be’the # 4 hand-books”*of the practical lawyer. We there- 
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fore doubt that Mr. Macauley (unless he changed altogether the course 
of jtris studies and the bent of his mind) could ever have risen to emi- 
nence in his adopted profession. Fortunate it is for himself — vflfc hope 
it may 'be fortunate too for the public — that he has abandoned file bar 
for fan higher and nobler duties. It will be a distfuetioo honourable to 
the age, and glorious to the man, < to rescue^ mill ion s,,of human'heings 
from the miseries of a traditionary and unwritten Code — whichTtiow- 
Vver ^equitably or ( ,mildly administered, has yet the disadvantage of 
being undefined. “ They may talk as they will,” says Lord Camden, “ of 
equity — they may ‘vaunt its justice to the skies — but the very moment 
it becomes vague and ‘indefinite it is just the length of my Lord Chan- 
cellor's foot-; — short or long, "narrow or broad, as the case may be.” So 
we say of the Zillah and Sudder Dewanney courts. TM men who sit 
therein are excellent good men, humane, intelligent, enl?ghtene^l ; but 
the Code they administer h jus vagum et indeJirdUtirt — it is not written 
in the permanency of print, but it too often abides in the breast of t^e 
magistrate ; and as the magistrate, however perfect, is yet a man, and 
actuated and governed by human feelings, it is vDtfil to define his 
duties by strict limits ; for prejudice and passion, and the waywardness 
even of a benevolent spirit, will sometimes lead the best men astray, 
from the best motives, and often guide and govern the bold and bad 
man to the commission of injustice, to the screening of the guilty, 
and the oppression of the innocent. 

Happy then is it for the natives of India that the task of giving 
law to millions has fallen to the lot of one who has the enlargement to 
comprehend, the .courage to undertake, and the eloquence to suppor' 
and sustain such great reforms. For this he puts to hazard his life/£nd 
leaves in the spring of a distinguished existence his native country to 
benefit a people he has never seen. 1 he thought of his high vocation, 
the magnitude of the great trust reposed in him, should support him 
in all cases of difficulty and obstruction, and that he will meet abundant 
difficulties and obstructions <no man can doubt. But let him reflect 
that it rarely falls to the'iot of any man to have the power (alas ! must 
we also say still seldqmer to have the wiH) to do so much good as he 
may do. Let him then proceed boldly, for the eyes of Europe and 
Asia will be steadily fixed on his proceedings. Let him act .with the 
dignity which belongs to wisdom — steadily, severely, courageously ; 
and let Urn remember, that as we lost one hemisphere by iblir\d ob- 
stinacy, and foolish pride, and misplaced coercion, be his the task to 
preserve the other by the sway of a rule which dispenses protection 
and justice, and causes the obligations 'of India to ' England to be 
written in the heart of every native, from one end of Hindustan to the 
other. 41 ^ 

The last task that remains to us is to touch on the subsequent Par- 
liamentary efforts of Mr. Macauley, and to make some few oli/iervations 
; dn the character of his mind, aud the peculiarities uf his style and 
t , appearance. c 1 

Mr. Macauley has not been a frequent speaker in Parliament. But 
his displays have one great recommendation always wanting to the 
efforts of Lord Brougham. He is never tediously long, as tbeChanceilor 
almost invariably was ; and when be does use a redundancy of words,, 
his hearers are, fully compensated by feftflify of imagination, or some rare 
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felicity of thought. During the year 1831 he did not speak aix^ve 
half a dozen times (we* speak from memory, and without* having 
referred to any authenticVecord of Parliamentary proceedings), and 
on four of these occasions the Reform Bill was his theme.* These dis- 
courses were distinguished by a flow of masterly language, pure 
diction, and vigorous powers of reasoning and fancy. ' They not only 
excited the admiration of fjiends, tut they extorted the approbation—! 
the willing approbation we allow— of political opponents. ThatIPhrm* 
hearted, wrong-headed, and really learned Tory, Sir Charles Wethmli, 
paid the highest compliments to Mr. MacauleJ; and Mr. Croker 
(decidedly the m rnost competent judge of a public speaker now^living, 
and who. rose to answer the Member for C&lttey) said thaW‘ Ins talents 
cast a shade on the servants of the Crown/* Though the speeches of 
the rising Orator were on these occasions distinguished by a generous 
and elevated feefthjf, and powers of diction equalled by no man in our 
day, and surpassed onfy by Bacon, Bolingbroke, and Burke,* vet 
some of his admissions were so genefal and unguarded — some of his 
principles so qui&SiSonable — and the general want of tact so apparent, 
that Mr. Croker, who rose after Mr. Macauley — with certainly a worse 
cause — had a complete and signal victory. Mr. Croker, however, h%s 
• had the advantage of twenty-eight years* experience; he is naturally 
amongst the astutest and most critical of men, and there is no one 
more prompt to perceive, or more ready to turn to his own advantage, 
the weak points of his opponent. Of a playful fancy, and caustic 
wit — a wit almost amounting to malignity — with a keen perception of 
Bie ridiculous, profound and 'correct information^ grqgt readiness, and 
aN##l ness and self-possession bordering almost on what his detractors 
call impudence — but which is, perhaps, after all, but ^strong con- 
fidence in his own superior powers — it is not wonderful tlfat he should 
raise the laugh against an inexperienced man, dealing in eloquent 
generalities, and enunciating noble and generous sentiments with the 
zeal* a new convert, and the sincerity* of a generous and manly 
nature. • * 

. Nevertheless, and although unable on this occasion to cope with 
Mr. Croker, the Ministry had “marked** Mr. Macaulay “for their 
own/* Sl^rtly after he was appointed to office; and in October, 1831, 
exhibited his gratitude to his new patrons by another speech on the 
Reform Bill, at a period of great and general excitement. It was <m 
thmoRasion he exclaimed — “ What, after all, is an Act of Parliament t 
It is a piece of parchment, or a piece of paper* with the Kings Arms 
at the top, and He King's Printer's name placed at the bottom ; but 
as an Act of Parliament ft has no ? force— the law has no eyes, or 
hands, or vitality, until public will has breathed into it the breath of 
life, and stamped it with the impress of public opinion.** These and 
other general statements were caught at by Mr. Croker, and turned 
to admirJBle party purposes by that dexterous debater and sharp* 

« ^te4^Jfitic. As a man of wit and point— *as a speaker fin et rase* — 
n adreit tactician, and an accomplished tirailleur, Mr* Croker had 
a great superiority over his opponent. But he wanted the rich and 

• * We should* also add Jeremy faylos, from whom Burke &n» largely borrowed. 

»ery mm wlio aspired to be an orator should moke TayJdr his constant study. 
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(Ipwidg diction — the verb a ardentia — the rapid and brilliant elo- 
quence— the tone of contemplative and philosophic thought, which 
conspicuously marked the speech of Mr. Macauley. The effort of the 
one whs characterized by what Talleyrand calls les resistances dc 
Vhabilude z that of the other by what life equally happily designates 
les emreprises de Vimagination . ° •. 

i When the Reform Bill had passed, Mr. JVfecatdey^presented himself 
to t Reflectors of Leeds, where he was received with demonstrations of 
enthusiasm. During the Session of 1833, he addressed the House 
about half a dozen times. His first effort was in favour of the Iiish 
Coercion Bill ; but instead of applying himself to tRe merits of the 
measure then before the House, he pronounced h discourse*— charac- 
terised it must be admitted, by great historical research and closeness 
of reasoning — on the Repeal of the legislative Union. This discourse 
placed the difficulties of a seperate Legislature under & united Executive 
in a strong light; but this was not the question before the Houpc. 
Mr. Macauley had evidently prepared himself with the arguments he 
urged in reference to Repeal, in the anticipation tftft Mr. O'Connell 
would dilate on this part of the subject ; but the Irish agitator was 
silent on his favourite topic, on the other side of the channel, and Mr. 
Macauley, who had all his impromptus d loisir ready cut and dry, vas* 
unwilling to lose the opportunity of firing them off. This circumstance 
sufficiently disclosed the labour and preparation which he bestowed on 
his speeches. The ignorant and short-sighted hereupon commenced to 
run down the member for Leeds, as though it were a crime for a speaker 
to digest and arrange his matter and arguments before hand ; but 
Mr. Macauley, and every other public man, may well dqppiee 
critics as tlAjse. No one ever became a great writer or a great speaker 
offhand. Soileau, one of the most correct and critical of poets, con- 
jured all followers of the muses to pofliscz ct repolHspz, and almost 
all distinguished speakers and writers have adopted his advice. Rous- 
seau paused on every word, 'and balanced each sentence. And Moore, 
all careless though he appears, <s remarkable for laborious study.. Can- 
ning has been known to write passages 6f his speeches five y/ six times 
over before delivery; and Mr. Theory, in his edition of the speeches of 
fliat, eloquent statesman, gives a fac simile of the repeated nuhute cor- 
rections and transpositions which he made in preparing these proofs lor 
the pres* after delivery. Lord Brougham and »Sir Robert Peel have on all 
set occasions prepared their speeches. It is said that the pcrofaTTon of 
the former to his speech on the Reform of the Law cost him -days and 
nights of labour and revision. ( It truth/- reflexion, ^weighing of the 
subject in all its parts, arrangement of tne details, illustration and 
pointing of "the diction are but abortion of the ‘business of an Orator 
The effect which may be produced by a by-tone, by a look, by a sneer, 
nay, by a very whisper, is sufficiently attested by the cxamjde of Lend 
Chatham, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Stanley. IJpw artfully, With a view 
to effect, did Sir Robert Peel marshal the murders* of a wjhqle Irish 
family in the last session ? This passage, in the mouth of arg unj&c- 
pared speaker, would be a mere vulgar horror; but what a harrowing, 
and soul subduing interest did it receive from the practised and pre- 
paid phrase of the Ex-Secretary Tor the Home Department It is, 
therefore, no repfoacb to Mr. Macauley to compose his speeches before* 
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hand. The men who adopt a contrary course though “they may 
write like angels/’ will assuredly, to use Garrick’s quotation, in refer- 
ence to Goldsmith “ talk hfoe poor Poll." 

Mr. Maeauley spoke a second time in support of the Coercive Bill, 
on the 28th of Febnpary 1 Ast. This speech was a decided failure. 
Every sentence told for the opponents of. the measure, and. the fora tor 
was cheered to the echo by |he opposition Members, Mr. Stanley sat, 
still, transfixed as it were to his seat. “ Y\ as it for this, sayrtWr, 
Maeauley, that they had the Reformed Parliament? (Cheers from 
the Opposition.) Have we slain the lion to be devoured by the wolf? 
(Loud cheering from the Opposition side.) Have we fought the Jmttle 
against the proudest Arist icracy in the world'in order that an* Oligarchy t 
which has since sprung up, should rule injts stead ? (Continued cheers 
from thq Opposition.) An Oligarchy «which had no title to power but 
the lenity of the Gdvtrnmetit and its own audacity ? (Continued cheers 
fro$n the same side.)” Fortunately for the speaker, Mr. Choker was 
not a member of the Reformed Parliament, or he would have ex- 
claimed, “ What r are the Tories slain, that the people may be coerced 
by the Whigs V* Had Mr. Maeauley ever practised at his profession, 
or had he controlled his strong and eloquent impulses, he must Imvg 
*ee*i the impolicy of this line of argument. He was but forging the 
weapon for his opponents. 

His speech in favour of the .Jedrs pronounced in the debate on Mr. 
Robert Grant’s motion in the ensuing April, was of a much higher kind 
of eloquence, and infinitely more successful. The only other discourse 
of M r. Macaulcy’s, that we remember, was that on„We§t India Slavery. 
Fo'Ntf whily lie was undetermined what comse to take on this question ; 
whether to suppoit or oppose the Government resolutions^ This un- 
certainty gave the Mnihsi.v great uneasiness; and it is said, we know 
not how truly, .that the\ found that even the eloquence *aud fulness 
(“ out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh”) of their protege 
encudfbered them as much as his present 'indecision gave them em- 
barrassment. It is thought that the proposition to go out to India was 
made at tlys juncture to Mi. Mu<*aulev. And the speech made by bin* 
in the discu sion on the New India Bill, which endeavoured to cover 
the India Company and iis servants with eulogies, as having been the 
Benefactors and saviours of that devoted bind, was more like the pro- 
p hetic v ision of one who looked to India, as li is future home, and who 
puTPftefP it in those brilliant colours in which his fervid imagination 
sought to clothe it for bis own reception, rather than a sober judgment 
founded on the Evidence of tliose facts w hich its past history so abun- 
dantly furnishes. The wliAle speech was beautiful : but it was like a 
fairy tale, or a vision o'f enchantment, which left the more 'painful im- 
pression after its delivery, by the melancholy feeling that it wanted the 
chief ingredient of endming oratory — fidelity and truth. 

There are not wantyig those who state openly, that a noble and 
Jearnei lord had $>ecotm; exce sively jealotfs of the literary and ora- 
toBbal ftnfie of the Member lor Leeds. Of his literary reputation, indeed, 
the highest man in the land might v*ell be jealous ; but seeing that his 
oratorj, however eloquent, almost as often made out the case of his 
opponents, as his own supposed views, we cannot believe that these 
Assertions of Lord Brougham’s enemies are well-grounded. Be that 
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as it .may, Mr. Macauley has made his election; and in so far as his 
jtepuniary and worldly interests are concerned perhaps wisely made it. 
Hut it sometimes happens that in seeking after mammon «loo exclusively, 
men make a shipwreck of what is far better — reputation and tame. 
We pray fervently that all three may be assurecLto our eloquent couu- 
trynxui. May his brows be encompassed* by iame ctnd honour, by 
wealth and success ! * # 

remains for us but to say a few words on # the merits of Mr. 
Macauley as a writer and a speaker. In both capacities he excels in a 
luminous explanation and display of his subject ; in both he brings all 
that is necessary to. decorate, establish, and illustrate his subject; 
in bofh*he # posses$es a high degree of creative p#wer, and the faculty 
of combining images in a n^w and varied order ; in both he draws 
unlimitedly on past history, out,of # whose dry and withered bones he 
extracts the marrow untouched by the “ tooth ofdtifhe ;” — the “ shells 
and husks” he leaves to the precedent-n*>nger, and the pedaulic 
lawyer, but the spirit he never a41ows to evaporate or escape his grasp. 
Nor is he a Doctrinaire , for with ail his learning^Snd eloquence he 
loves truth better than any child of the brain which he may dignify 
with the name of system. As a writer he is too sketchy and compre- 
hensive to be always correct, but he never fails t.o be eloquent, and it 
is rarely he is not luminous and pointed. 

As a speaker Mr. Macauley ’s chief defects arise from an ardent 
temperament, and a mind full even to overflowing. He wants the 
craft, and caution, and reserve of a practised Orator. His principles 
are too general Jo render him a safe auxiliary to a Minister. He docs 
not crib and cabin” himself in by restrictive clauses; gmd ift f5rt the 
skirmish h% lines are too exposed, and too extended, not. to suffer 
severely in Che encounter. II is ardour often hurries him into a position 
from which lie cannot retreat. It is besides, in many senses a dis- 
advantage to him that his mind is so imbued with literature. What he 
gains in scholarship over 1 ms opponent, he loses in knowledge 'of the 
world and of mankind* He is young enough to overcome all -these 
blemishes — for they are not faults : 4he^ are the defects of r a youthful 
recluse too strong id his reliance on past history ami mere book learn- 
ing. We have said that in powers of eloqueuf exposition Mi\ Macauley 
is without a rival. In clearness, terseness, and knowledge of the art 
and by^-play of debate he is greatly inferior to Mr, Stanley.^. In 
smoothness, and caution, and dignity, and temper, he is great! ^T&low 
Sir Robert Peel. In contemptuous sarcasm, and energetic power, he 
is not what Lord Brougham was when in the Comnrons. In critical 
acumen, in caustic wit, in ke?n irony, ift general information, and 
feline wariness, he cannot be compared to Mr. Croker. But he has a 1 
“ richer wardrobe of words” — a more gorgeous imagination — a more 
eloquent, fancy, and a more comprehensive and philosophic mind than 
any or all of those ; and if he be not so successful in the eSbounter of 
debate, he is heard with <nore pleasure by the philosopher t^clthe 
philanthropist., for his sentiments are grateful and elevating^ to *Jur 
common humanity, and honourable a like to our age and country. 
And should Mr. Macauley again appear in St- Stephen’s, cool^cl by age, 
and matured by experience, his speeches may be }>erhaps read when 
the effusions of all the other eminent names we have mentioned are* 
nearly forgotten. Vive et vale! 
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FINANCIAL' STATEMENT* OF THE CHANCELLOR. 
PROPOSED REPEAL OF TAXES. 


One of the most important evenings of the present Session was 
Friday, jthe ,14th inst., when Lord Althorp gave his fmgn^fal* state- 
ment to the House- The attendance of Members was very numerous, 
ns earl t y as five o’clock, and great Qiuiosity*evidently existed to hear 
the Chancellor’s Statement. It occupied a long time in the dclivetf^, 
but its substance may bfc told in a very few sentences. 

It appeared that on the 5th of January last, the revenue exceeded 
the expenditure by a sum of 1 ,50();Q®0/., added to which, it was cal- 
culated that an extra sum from the duties on tea would be-brought into 
the Exchequer by its decreased price and increased consumption, 

• amounting to 600,000/., and this, with a saving of 800,000/. in flic 

Estimates of the present year, would leave the Chancellor in possession 
of a surplus of 2,600,000/ to dispose of. Of this, he would require 
800,000/. per annum for the interest of the loan of 20,000,000/. to be 
raised for paying the grant to the West India planters; and 600,000/. 
Jie should think necessary to retain for contingences, wine)} would 
rvdwee the actual surplus to 1,200,000/.; and *this* being nearly the 
whole amount of the House Tax, he intended to remiLpthat tax en- 
tirely : retaining, however, the tax on windows, that is supposing be- 
tween this an$ the 5th of April, he should not be compejled to take off 
any other tax of equal amount by the House of Commons ; in which 
cas*e*the House Tax must be retained, as, he bad but 1,200,000/. to 
remjt; and if that were trenched in upon by an»y one tax being removed, 
the balance only would remain, at his disposal to be iemitted in any 
other. * 

This* statement had the merit of great simplicity and explicitness. 
"IV o one could mistake it. The difficulty of obtaining assent, how- 
*ever, to any proposition of finance, plainly arises, as we have often 
mm observed, from the opposing interests into which the re- 
presentative body are divided. Accordingly, while the Metropolitan 
members, on tffiose constituents this House Tax presses most heavily, 
were quite satisfied with tfie relief tltus afforded to them as far as it 
. went, lamenting, however, that it did not include the Window Tax too; 
the Agricultural and County members vveie all dissatisfied to find that 
though the distress of the proprietors and occupiers of land was so 
pointedly* admitted in the King’s Speech, no promise of relief had been 
held oqt to them; and the Mercantile apd Shipping members were 
^appointed toiind that no remissions of duties or tax.es were 
proposed for them. t 

. The debate which arose out of these conflicting views, frtmtahed the 
strongest illustration of the absurdity as well as injustice of our present 

• system of taxation, and greatly confirmed us in the conviction wo have 

long entertained, •that there will be rio sensible or effectual relief from 

• • * ^ 
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the public burthens of the country, until the whole system is revised — 
until* all 'taxes, duties, and imposts on comu*>dities and things, are 
progressively removed, and the whole amount of Our revenue drawn 
from a graduated Tax on Property and Income, making the very 
wealthy pay heavily in proportion to their •oijulerfee, the moderately 
wealthy^ pay* mode rately in proportion to their means, and the labour- 
ing poor relieved from every fisqal bur he® whatever. Till that is 
done,1Twill he a constant fight of one interest against another, and they 
who are most numerous, most powerful, most united, and most per- 
severing, will carry the day. 

The (fictions of a Free Trade with France, and of the C.orn Laws, 
were adverted to during the debate, but with no cheering omen of 
good on either of these topics. *The Legislative Assemblies of France 
bejlng composed, like our own, principally of very opulent ineqf who 
have large properties in iron-mines, and foro6ts thrft furnish chaccoal 
for its smelting, as well as in manufactories of various kinds, resist 
every advance towards a free traefe with England, Realise it would 
affect their pecuniary interests, to which, of course, they make the 
interests of the rest of the community but a secondary consideration. 
The two Houses of Parliament in England being mainly composed of 
persons who have large estates in land, are equally averse to the ad- t 
mission of foreign corn, because they believe it will lower their rents, 
and before that consideration all others must of course give way ; so 
that each nation, instead of benefiting the other by the free inter- 
change of their surplus produce and manufactures, seem determined to 
destroy cuch other by this non- intercourse system, as effectually as by th ^ * 
most sanguinary war. We believe that the entire abolition of the C&'/n 
Laws would c^ect more for the relief of*the British nation at large than 
the taking off* all the taxes that it is in the power of the Ministers to 
remove; and we further believe, that unless this be done, and done 
speedily, relief from taxation will come too late, as our manufacturing 
superiority will have passed* in to foreign hands, and whenever that 
takes place we shall gradually sink in the •scale of nations, lower and 
lower every year. 0 U r advice theiefofle i$, Let the whole nation rally 
round this one question, a Free Trade in Corn, j&ud lay aside all minor 
matters till this is achieved. 


Iniquity of Prolonging Me.mal Daiiknms. 

* 

Referring to the barbarous anecdote # of “Certain* Scythian Slaves'* who “had 
their eyes destroyed, that they might woik the hat dor,” .Thomson remarks, that 
44 to extinguish human understanding, and establish a kingdom of darkness, is 
just so far nice baibarous than even that monstrous cruelty, as the mind excels 
the body ; or as understanding and teason are superior to sense.” 


Responsibility op IIigii Office. 

How happy the station which every fainute furnishes opportunities^ doing 
goodj||: thousands ! how dangerous that which every moment exposes tp the 
mjupfpf of millions.' — La Bruy ere. 
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ACQUITTAL OF Mlf. SHEIL OF ALL THE CHARGES 
AGAINST HIM. 


As we anticipated, Mr. Shell’s innocence of the treachery imputed 
to him is established in the clearest and most unequivocal manner. 
The result; has been such as to make him stand far higherthiMi ever ; 
and paiafui.as must have been the period’ of suspense toKlm between 
the hour of accusation and the hour of acquittal, he will have great: 
reason, to rejoice that the ac&isation wafc made and refuted 
triumphantly as iHias been. 

The Committee assembled to commence their labours immediately 
after the day of their appointment; to Mr. Hill was confided the 
entire management of the proseeutiori^-as it would have been called if 
it were a legal case. The two witnesses called by him for examination 
were Mr. Macau ley, the late Member for Leeds, then on the point of 
taking his departure for India, and Mr. John Wood", late Member for 
Preston, and present Recorder for York. 

The former of these gentlemen said, that the only conversation he 
ever had with Mr. Shed on the state of Ireland, was some time before 
the Coercion Bill was brought into the House at all, and therefore 
Votjiing could have transpired of the nature aWegeri : beside*? which, 
even had* the conversation been subsequent to that period, and had 
it involved any thing at variance with Mr. Sheii's ptjfblie acts, he 
respected the sacredness of private confidence too highly to violate it 
by stating whM had passed, unless compelled so to do against his will. 
The # second of these gentlemen admitted that he had conversed with 
Mi\ Shell on the subject of the state of Ireland, and that he had men- 
tioned the conversation to l^ord A 1 thorp; but added that he did not 
* attach tile least importance to the statement when he made it ; and 
that so* far from his having said that Mr. Shell’s private opinions were 
-at variance with his public ones, he had declared that Mr Sheil lmd 
.strongly condemned the Coercion Bill in the very conversation al- 
to. 

Seeing*, then, that the two witnesses first called, gave testimony so 
completely at variance with.what had been expected — (for unless other 
evidence than this had beem expectcd*from them it were useless to have 
called them at all) — Mr, Hill at once abandoned the rasa, admitted his 
error, and made the best reparation to Mr. Sheil in his power. 

MT.Grote, the Chairman of the Committee, brought up the Report 
on Friitef^ evening, at the close of the discussion on Lord Allhorp's 
* stale rtymt ; and it was read, aUlength, from the table, by 
toy, the Chief CJerk, while the deepest and most unbroken 
?oU nt p 1 WaS Paid f, ° m partS ^ the Housc * The Re P art was as 

Tiie Committee of Privileges, to whom the matter of complaint was referred, 
t«o? 8 i° Ul ° f a P ara £ m P h in Examiner Newspaper, dated November |(), 
JL.i * . V ®J a & ree fl u pon, and do hereby submit to your Honourable llou*e the 
following Report : 
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•The paragraph in question, purportiug to form part of the Report of a Speech 
publicly delivered by Matthew Davenport Hill, Member qf Parliament for 
the Borough o(Hull, is as follows : 

"It is impossible for those not actually in tljp House fe know all the secret 
machinery by which votes are obtained. I happen lo lftiovv this: (and I could 
appear, if necessary, to a person well knfyvnand much respected by yourselves) 
that an Irish Member who spoke with great violqpce against every part of that 
»illy-«nd voted against every clause of it, went to Ministers and said, ‘ Don’t 
bate one single atom* of that Bill, or it will be impossible for any man to live in 
Ireland/ ‘ What (sapid they), this from you, who speak and vote against the Bill V 
* Yes {he replied), That is uecessary, because, if I don’t c'mfe into Parliament for 
Ireland^ I^must be out altogether, and that I don’t choose/ (Cries of Name , and 
No.) Consider for a moment; Can I doit? (A r o— I'iSr.) That is a point for 
my consideration. I have a great aespecl for every one here; but if every one in 
the room was to hold up hisiaud forat Iewould not do it. The secret is not my 
©Wn. If he had told it to me, I would have said, ‘ Ma*M I’ll keep' no such 
secret as this : I will publish it to the world/ Bui if \ name the Member, I 
put it in the power of the individu%l who made that declaration to knqp the 
gentleman who told me/' ;u, 

Your Committee in entering oivihe delicate and embarrassing duty imposed 
upon them, ascertained from Mr. Hill, that though he could not admit the entire 
accuracy of the above paragraph, as a report of what lie had publicly spoken at 
Hull, he nevertheless recollected to have publicly charged an Irish Member' of* 
Parliament with conduct similar in substance to that which the paragraph de- 
scribes. The Irish Member so alluded to was liichard Lalor Shed, Fsq., Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the County of Tipperary: and Mr. Hill states the charge, 
to the best of his belief, to have been substantially as follows : 

That Mr. SheU made communications respecting the Irish Coercion Bill to 
personsbonnectcd with the Government and others, with thd' intention thereby /t>l 
promoting the passing of the Coercion Bill, and having a direct tendency to pro- 
duce that effek, whilst lus speeches and votes in the House were directed to the 
defeat of the ( oercion Bill. 

Such was tl»o substance of the allegation into which your JCoimmttcc pro- 
ceeded to inquire. Two witnesses were called before them at the suggestion of 
Mr. Hill, and others were about *o be examined, when Mr. Hill himself, finding 
the testimony already heard«*rery different from jvhat lie had expected, freely and 
spontaneously made the following communication to the Committee ; 

That lie had come to«the conviction that his charge against Mr. Sheft, of having 
directly or indirectly communicated, or intended to communicate to the Govern- 
ment any private opinions in opposition to those which he expressed in the House 
of Commons, had no foundation in fact; that such charge was not merely inca- 
pable of formal pi oof, but was, in his present sincere belief, totally and ab solu tely 
unfounded ; that he had originally been induced to make mention of it in^Pnasty 
and unpremeditated speech, under a firm persuasion that he had received it on 
undeniable evidence ; but that being now satisfied of the mistake into which he 
had fallen, and convinced, that the charge was wholly untrue, he came forward to 
express his de$p and unfeigned-sorrow for having ever contributed to give U cir- 
culation. Mr. Hill added, that If there were any way, consistent with honour, by 
which he could make reparation to Mr. Shell, he should deem np sacrifice too 
great to heal the wound which his erroneous statement had inflicted.^ 

It is with the highest gratification that your Committjfie find themselves enabled 
*h«s to exonerate an accused Member of Parliament from impotations pain- 
ful and undeserved, line voluntary avowal of an en'ocec^ttakemieiit cti$the fin 
of Mr. Hill, puts it now in their power to pronounce a decided opinion, and to 
&1ose the present inquiry. Neither oi the witnesses who appeared JSfforc the 
Committee deposed to any facts calculated out the allegation against 

Mr. Shell; nor did their testimony go to impeMi his character, arid honour in 
mw way, or as to any matter whatever. The Committee have no hesitation in 
-wPbriug their deliberate conviction that the innocence ofMfir. Shell, iq respect of 
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the whole matter of complaint referred to their investigation, is entire 
questionable. # *y • 

Your Committee fe^l bound at the same time to express their /hi l confidence 
in Mr. Hill’s declaration, that the statement impeaching Mr. Shed's character, 
was made by him at Mil, ufider a sincere, though mistaken, persuasion of its 
accuracy. They derive this confidence a% well from the tone or geqerowS* regret 
" which chaiacierised jus commqpication*at the close of their proceeding,, is from 
the candid admissions, and the evident anxiety to avoid all* exaggeration ^and* 

• mis-statement, which they have observed throughout hi$ testimony, as delivered 

in their presence. , * 

A short discussion followed this ; but as much of it was irrelevant, 
we content* purs el\ c« with giving the speeches of Lord A]ihofy and 
Mr. Shiel, as the only important ones. * 

Lord Ai/viiorp then came forward, tout epoke in* a low tone of voice, which 
rendered him almosNinaudible in the gallery. We understood him to express 
himself to the following efleat : — 1 know not why X should be called upon to vise 
in my place after the report which has jpst been read to tire house. Rising, 
however, as I now do, after it has been read, I feel bound to say that wo man 
present rejoices more at its contents tltfm I^do, (Hear, hear.) The charge as 
stated in the paper, which was referred to the consideration of the select com- 
mittee. was, that the hon. and learned member for Tipperary had made a com- 
•mflnieation to the members of Ins Majesty’s Government, and also to other pet- 
sons, with a view which was specifically mentioned in the report. The answer 
which 1 first gave to the question put to me by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin was, as the house will recollect, that there was no foundation for any 
such charge. I then stated upon the authority of a person on whose veracity I 
■placed entire reliance, that tho ugly such a charge had no foundation in ({tel, I had 
reason to believe, arid I did believe, that the hon. and Ityrnej gentlemagf whom 
I afterwards named, had expressed in private respecting the Coercion Jhll senti- 
ments very different from those which lie professed in public. 1 that, after 
what has taken place in the committee, it is due from me to th/house, and I 
may also add to myself, to state frankly the reasons why I added the latter ob- 
servation. I hiul seen in the public papers vqry strong attacks made upon my 
hon.* grid learned friend the member for Hull for the speech wliiclf’ he had ad- 
dressed to Ins constituents. I was quite sure thiit the questions put to me by 
thehfln. and learned member for Dublin Were put to fine with a view of following 
ttp in this fcousc the attacks whiclf had been made elsewhere upon my hon. and 
learned friend, and I felt that if T had stopped short and "had answered the ques- 
tion simply, I should have* made a statement which would have boon contrary 
to what 1 had reason to believe, and which would have supported and encou- 
raged the attacks on my hon. and learned friend, which we all knew were in 
csaasg^plktion (Hear, heir.) I believe that at the time it was thought that in 
acting as I did, I acted rightly ; but I am now inclined to admit, upon subsequent 
consideration, that J acted wrongly (hear, hear) — nay, that I acted imprudently 
as a man, and stillmore imprudahtly as a minister. (Hear, hear.) With respect 
to what I did in my characlenas an indivicfiiakl admit that T may have acted 
. hastily; but in a <$$e wl/e re I am actuated by me reasons which then influenced 
me, 1 frankly confess that I would rather be found fault with for having acted with 
too little thau for having acted with too much prudence. (Hear, hear ) My con- 
duct, I amsttlso inclined to admit was imprudent, perhaps very imprudent, as a 
minister* but if I am to p*it into competition my conduct and character as a man 
**wwhh w Conduct *(hd character as a minister, I must say that I shall look at the 
fi«R wiflfftnore regard than i shall look at the latter. (Hear, hear.) 

I 'amjgw called upon by several hon ^gentlemen to state What my opinion is, 
How thati have heard the report of the committee read . As to fee facts to which 
the re#brt refers, I, have no scruple at all in saying feat I kin satisfied with it. 

* (Hear, hear.)* I have also ho scruplg in saying that the%on. ana Hferhed gentle- 
man never did, directly, or indirectly, in ten tion^y , 0 actually, coalman ioaUr to 
other persons any opinions iri favour of the Coercion "Bill, t Whieh Vere tP%e 
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communicated by them to Ilis Majesty’s Government. (Hear, hear.) I know 
atso that the hon. and learned gentleman did not communicate any such opinions 
to the Government himself. (Hear, hear.) The coimmimcatton which I re- 
ceived en the*subject came from persons on whose veracitfil entirely rely. The 
hon. and learned gentleman, in demd of the sintcm enfc which I offered to the 
house^did nt)t,as it appeared to me, deny the trull! of the communication which 
was made Id me. 1 intend to sav nothing disparaging to any man in this house 
*wlien I say, that in loose conversation hon. members may have expressed scnti- 
mehts'to a certain degree varying from the tenourof their votes in the house. At 
the same time, 1 do not pretend to deny that the expression of sentiments in pri- 
vate, directly ad verse* to the sentiments expressed by hon. upembera in the house, 
is a disparagement to them. (Hear, hear.) I have, since I last addressed the 
house, inquiries respecting the information given tame on link subject, and 
1 am now pt!- pared to say, if the hon. and learned member for Tipperary asserts 
distinctly that he has not done whit I stated him to have done, that 1 believe his 
assertion. (Hear, hear.) A present* I afh in this situation^— t have had certain 
information given tome on the authority of gentlemen on whose veracity l en- 
tirely rely. They may have been mistaken in whSt they staled to me. They 
stated to me distinctly that which I sfated to the home (hear, hear); but if the 
hon. and learned member for Tipperary will now come forward and say that it is 
untrue that he ever used language in private different from that which he used in 
public on the Coercion Bill, f will not only say that 1 entirely believe him, but I 
will also apologize to him for the language which I used. (Hear, hear.) Whilst 
I am now upon my legs, though the question is not. now regularly befoic the 
house, 1 trust that l may be permitted to make another state cent. On this the 
first opportunity which 1 have had since 1 addressed the house on this subject, 
l feel bound to say, that, having on the former occasion stated that more than 
one Irish member had made similar communications to members of llis Majesty’s 
Government, I conceived it to be my duty to communicate with my informant, 
and I lrave now toficquaint the house, that though my words on that ocg^siciti 
are liberally borne out by his information, the impression which it firoducedon 
my mind, anl^ which l may have produced in consequence upon the house, is 
nut borne out. (Hear, hear.) 

The Spl a k K fi was then proceeding to put the queston, when there were loud 
and incessant cries for Mr. Shed. 

Mr. Siikil at la^t came forward, and addressed the homm to the following 
effect: — That 1 hfTve been %o completely exonerated upon one charge at least 
that was preferred against me, must be evident to every man who liprd the evi- 
dence submitted to tlse committee. The hon, and learned member foi Hull, 
after examining two witnesses in the committee,- -for the committee had left the 
conduct of this prosecution, if 1 may he permitted to use such an expression, to 
him and to him alone, — the hon. and learned member for Hull had stated to the 
committee, in a manner the best calculated to make me reparation, that kft .folt 
not only th .t his charge against me was not proved, but also that it was destitute 
of all foundation. As soon as the hon. and learned member had come to that 
conclusion he turned to me with an expression of strong emotion, and said that 
he hoped that I would forgive him fer the wrong jvhich he had done tne. (Hear, 
hear.) The vgry moment those 'Words passed his lips, 1 told him that resentment 
was not an ingredient in my character, and that after his acknowledgement I 
freely and frankly forgave him. (Loud cheering.) That he had put into circu- 
lation a grievous charge against me- -that he had attempted to establish it in the 
face of die assembled Commons of this gieat empire — and that he had signally 
failed in that attempt, is admitted by the hon. and learned, gentleman hyngftif, and 
in a manner that in my mind appears calculated to do him great honour ( f flat, 
hear.) In reference to what passed between myself and the noble lord cm the 
other side of the house, I hope that hdn. gentleman will do me the justice to 
recollect that 1 shrunk fiom no part of this discussion. (Hear.) The house will, 
I trust, do me the justice to recollect also, that not only I did not object to in- 
quiry, but that I even respectfully requested it — nay more, demanded it (loud’ 
Cheers), in spite of the warnings terrifically but unnecessary held oqt to me on 
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the other side. (Hear, hear.) I stood on the verge of the precipice witfybut dis- 
may (cheers), and being now removed from it, I trust that I shall shoVv as* hide 
exultation as I then showed fdar. (Cheers.) ] courted inquiry by every means 
in my power. Mjcjienial was not limited to the allegation against me* made by 
the hon. and learned number f#r Hull — that was the original charge, A Minister 
had charged t her Irish members in his speech with expressing, a difteren^oftimon 
■out of doors from that which they had thought proper to express' in the (muse. 
Was not every Irish member implicated in that charge '! If, indeed, the nobte 
lord had answered by a simple negative to the question jirst proposed to* him, 
there would have been an end of the matter; but he did not stop there, hut, with- 
out apparently any purpose, any intention, lie declared tlTat more than one Irish 
member had expressed opinions there different from those he had expressed in 
public. • . * 

It is not for me to say what might have been the subjects of private con ver- 
sations or after-dinner discourses. On such Subjects I would touch with extreme 
jea ] ousy, not so much on my own accoun\ as on that of others. Hut what did i 
answer m return to me accusation ! I said Unit in no instance whatever had 1 
expressed opinions out of tins house diffeient from those l had advocated in it. 
(Hear, hear.) If it be said that I assented, that I acquiesced, in private in tin* 
opinion, that from the dreadful condition df Ireland, for the sake of preservin'* 
peace and order, — if, L say, I am accused of asserting that something must be 
done, why 1 freely admit this. It is what I have repeatedly done. Indeed, the 
i'cvy report of the Queen’s County Commission would have warranted the •ex- 
pression of such ah opinion. 1 repeat, I have only said out of the house what I 
have said m the house. Surely there is not one amongst us all who would not, 
concur in the sentiment. What rn liters whether I stated so much at Brookes’*, 
or at the Athenaeum ? T ask any man whether such an assertion is tantamount 
to the alligation of my favouring the Coercion Bill? Never, never will I admit 
l such a conclusion. Why, twor members on the oomm.tiee were prepared to 
ptytvc that in private 1 ever expressed the strongcst«obj*fction to it. *rhe hon. 
member ftr Edinburgh, — he will pardon my allusion to him, h^s said that In* 
believed the conversation to have occurred. 1 ask him what ho then thought of 
the state of Ireland ? And is it necessary that T should have recourse to the 
sweepings of Uie clubs and coffee-houses, in order to show tlwit the tenor of Ins 
opinions has been uniform? Must I take advantage of every casual expression 
of ift hon. member ? Must I take a note of , his after-dinner conversation, and 
thep produce his unguarded expressions in array against him> Is there one mem- 
ber of this house, is there oneJYIipister who could submit to such an ouleul f 
The nob ft lord has said, that as I have denied the allegation, he is bound to be- 
lieve iwy word. 1 accept his apology. But how could 1 have rcli.uned from 
entering the lists in defence of my character/ How when on eveiy hand I was 
assailed, when the newspapers for months had made a trade of ti.iduemg my 
c haracter 1 It is true 1 was warned notto press the question, a question deaier to 
lmfThan life itself; but, though it be painful in the extreme, let any man make 
the case his own (and the hypothesis is not so strong a one), and say whether he 
could have acted^differeutly. 1 have only to s iy that T accept the apology made 
to me. I accept, it as made without reservation, without insinuation, and if l 
were on my death-bed, 1 1 should fearlessly, and before my God, deny the charge. 
(Hear, hear.) * 

After this, we trust the subject will never attain be re-opened or even 
referred to from any quarter. The public time and public attention 
ought never to have been devoted to its investigation by the House of 
«Cdff^[Jpns ; but the result is so satisfactory to the accused, that for his 
% r <ike all the lovers of justice will be glad that the investigation has been 
50 public, and the acquittal so cctaplete. 
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NAVY ESTIMATES FOR THE Y$AR.— SALARIES OF 
* - • . PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


The, N avy Estimates were brought forward by Sir James Graham, 
on MomlS^ veiling, in a speech of great clearness, which gave, we 
think, very general satisfaction* Objections were taken to the amount 
of men voted, by Mr. Hufhe, and*M£ Cobbett; butj.be feeling 4 of the 
House was strongly expressed by the many indepi riflent Members, not 
usually voting with the Government, who supported the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in his views. It can be hardly necessary, we think, for 
us to assure our readers that we hold Economy to be one of the very 
first duties of every Government, because the funds they administer 
arc not their own, but are placed in their hands, as trustees, to dispose 
of in the most scrupulously careful manner possible; so that either 
waste or misappropriation of them is a crime against the commonwealth. 
At the same time we also hold that Efficiency is equally as important 
as Economy ; and that as much waste may be effected by having an 
inadequate supply of the materials of defence, as by a surplus. If a 
case bcNequired ijji ptoof, we need only refer to the defeats sustained' 
by our Navy, in the last shoit American war, where frigate after 
frigate was captured, because they were inefficiently manned and 
equipped ; and to repeated instances of the shipwreck of vessels of 
war, in forme** times, from the want of men and materials to fit them, 
for weathering a heavy gale. We hold, therefore, that while, the 
smallest extent of force should be employed, compatible with the pro- 
tection of our maritime Commerce, that force should be kept in the 
most efficient state foj actual service:* and in this point of«view we 
think Sir James Graham’s Estimates are j udiciously framed ; and, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the country, not at all beyond what our 
safety as a great commercial nation requires. We give his own rea- 
soning onrthis subject, in his own words : 

Sir J. Giiauam said, that in rising to move the first vote in the navy estimates, 
he could not refrain from congratulating the committee upon the satisfactory pro- 
spect which accompanied the commencement of the financial year. The lion, 
member for Oldham having alluded to the repeal Cf taxes, hg (Sir J. Graham) 
would venture, before he proceeded further, to call the* attention of the com- 
mittee to the extent to which of late years the reduction of taxation had really 
been carrieck He must now, as he had done on a former occasion, urge upon 
the committee the justice and necessity of considering attentively the*finar»eial 
situation of the country at the time the present Administration succeeded that of 
the Duke of W ellington. At thfft tune the expenditure of the Country 
reduced by great aud honest efforts of well-regulated economy in the different de- 
partments of the state to about 50,000,G0Ql. Qf these 50 , 000 , 000 1. not less than 
35 , 000 , 000 /. consisted of items ovdr which the executive Government, whatever its 
desire to economize , possessed no cantrouL These items consisted of the iifferest 
of the debt, the half-pay of the army and navy, and the retired allowances of 
public servants. c There retrained then only a surplus of , 15 , 000 , 000 /. with 
whl$i the Government could deal. The Duke of Wellington’s Administration 
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repealed taxes to the amount of 3,200,000/., that reduction having been r^fadeuad 
possible by a co-equal reduction of expenditure. In the three* years during 
which the present Administration had been in power a reduction of expenditure 
nearly equal in to that effected by the Duke of Wellington^ -Admini- 

stration had taken pflqpe — ^hat was to say, the 15,000,000/., of surplus^ had 
been reduced to about 12,0;. 0,000/. er 20 per cent, on the whole ^prn on 
which Government could operate, and this had been accompanied by tho 
remission of taxes* to moie Mian that amount. The amount of taxes re# 
duced by the present Ministry was 3,300,000/., which, added to* the 
3,200,000/. repealed by the Duke of Wellington in the last year of his admini- 
stration, presented across amount of 6,500,000/. of taxes repealed in the course 
of the last four years. * lie begged the committee to reflect upon this statement. 
The remispio'q of taxe$*had been the result of a gradual and temper^ economi- 
cal reform. This reform had been gradual and temperate, ana therefore ef- 
fectual \ it would not have been effectual had* it not been systematic, and unless 
it had been systemaj^ it could not hav* bebn permanent. Although there had been 
a redaction of expenditure to the extent of 20 per cent, during the last three 
years, he was happy to say that in the estimates about to be proposed for this 
year by the Government it had been able*to effect a reduction to the amount of 
500,000/., as stated by his noble friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
Friday night. If the house would refer back to the estimates which had been 
laid before it since the accession of the present administration to office, it would 
*£n d, that in consequence of having found it necessary to increase the quantity* of 
staple commodities in the King’s stores, and to fit up a number of steam*vosseh 
for war, he had not hesitated to increase the estimates of 1830 beyond the 
amount of those of the Duke of Wellington in the preceding year. The house 
had confidence in the pledge of Government, and did vote the increase. 

He stated on that occasion that the best efforts of the Government would be 
nmade to reduce the estimates to* the lowest possible scale. lie wouhl^pow call 
omtfie committee to bear witness that Ministers had hot flee n wanliftg in their 
efforts to redeem that pledge. Reductions to the amount of more^than a million 
had been alicady made m the navy estimates, in addition to which there was this 
year a further reduction of 181,000/. ; so that the whole of the reductions to tins 
time by the present Government were not less than 1,200,000V. (Hear, hear.) 
TIe*did not feel it necessary to go tluough the whole of the items on which the 
reductions this year had been effected. The piincipal were m the dock-yards, 
in which, by a change in the S) stein of labour andtn the modi* of payment, the 
number o£ workmen had been Hedged to (3000. The former Government had 
* commenced and cariied on gradually, and therefore safety, i eductions in this re- 
spect; and by following up that plan, the reductions had now been made to the 
extent lie had stated, by which a saving of 22,000/. had been made on an outlay oi 
. 400,000/. Another charge on which a considerable reduction had been made 
4 fl£|^he allowance in the margin of the estimates, which made an increase of 
lO^per cent, on the estimates for victualling and other stores, to cover any in- 
crease that might yriso m the price of provisions. lie had found that this sum of 
10 percent, was more than wa% required, as there was always a sum in hand on 
this charge at the end of thg year. He therefore reduced the charge to 5 per 
cent., by which a reduction was made to the affiount of 42,000/. # Another saving, 
which he was sure the house would hear with satisfaction, had been made by 
following out a plan introduced by the late Ministry. This was on the amount 
of the h^lf-pay. For every three vacancies which took place by the death of officers* 
or their removal by cour\j5-martial, only one place was filled up. This in the whole 
had |made a saving of 65,000/. ; and in the present year the amount thus saved was 
' V* W 24,000/. and 25,000/. There were many other items which went to 
make up the whole sum of 181,000/., but which he did not feel it, necessary to de- 
tail. . This sum would make the whole^saving on the navy estimates, since 1831* 
amount to a sum of 1,400,000/. (Hear, hear,) 

In the number of seamen to be kept up this year, he proposed a reduction of 
.600; but at the same time an increase of 1000 boys* This was advisedly done. 
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TJie si^ject hid been noticed in the lost session, and as far m the trial had gonefkad 
home out what had been stated of the advantage oj^t mining up boys to become able 
seamen. This, he thought, would meet the approbation of the Committee, as the 
rearing up of boys fpr the navy in that way would be foujj p ; much more effectual 
way of recruiting the navy than that of forcible mrvicc. #(Cneeis.) The expense 
of lV,300 rofen and 1000 boys would not be found, far a$ regarded wages, more 
than the charge of 18,000 seamen ; but ifr would occasion some slight diffeience 
»in the charge for victualling. Referring to tfie whole Amount of the naval 
fordo to be kept up, he felt that he was addressing a deliberative assembly, which 
he hoped had confidence in the Government, so as to believe, that even in the 
present state of pea£e in Europe, we could not do with, a less effective naval 
establishment than that* now proposed. He hoped the Ubuse would not discuss 
the rea*son%which induced the Government to keep up«such an establishment. 
'With every^lisposition-to economy in every department, consistently with the 
efficiency of that department^ Mirftsters felt that they ought not to have a le3s 
effective force, to keep up the cliaracteP of^his country an thjj first naval power in 
the world. (Fleur, hear.) lie hoped the house would ^rnss the vote #for the 
effective service with unanimity, by which the morfl force of the vote would be 
greatly strengthened in the eyes of •Europe. (Cheers) Under tin 1 . sc circum- 
stances he would not trespass Further on the committee, but would now move 
that 27,300 men, including 9000 marines and 1000 boys, be voted for the sea 
service of the year 1834. 

•There are two points in this speech especially deserving attention* 
the first is, the assertion that out. of the fifty millions of expenditure 
which the Government were called upon to make, no less a sum than 
thirty-five millions, or nearly three-fourths of the whole were so fixed, 
by the interest of the debt, dead weight, and pensions, that no Ministry 
could^touch it, leaving, therefore, only "fifteen millions on which any 
sort of feduction r could be made. This is the obstacle that meets every 
propo«*ition4br retrenchment ; and we are more and more confirmed by 
it in the opinion long ago expressed by us, and again and again re- 
peated, that yn til some plan is devised for the*, gradual, extinction of 
that immense debt, and the progressive diminution of its principaland 
interest, it will be in vain to hope for any essential relief from* the 
public burdens. * «. 

The second point is that which announces the gratifying change of 
entering boys and training them up for the Navy, instead of impressing 
men into forcible service. Sir James Graham says truly, that this 
subject w’as noticed during the last Session : he did not say by whom : 
but we may remind our readers that in the speech made by us again st 
Impressment, on the 15th of August, last year, this plan of trarnmg 
up boys for the Navy was recommended by us as one % of the modes by 
which the requisite supply of men might «bc secured without Impress- 
ment. And w>e are happy to find that the trial has answered all the 
good which we predicted. It has been the mode used in the mercan- 
tile shipping from time immemorial : it is the mode adopted in all 
trades and professions on laud ; and it ought to be adoptee], as the 
best, the cheapest, and the most efficient way pf obtaining and pre- 
paring men for the Army ami Navy. 1 * 4 

Wc give the three following speeches as* those of Memb&s wot 
usually voting with the Government, to show the sense entertained by 
them of the Estimates in question ; the two first, Mr. Young, aiyl Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson, men difficult to be classed with any party, but as 
often opposed to, as voting with the Government, the two next. 
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C^pjain Yorke, one of the highest Tories in the House; Mr. Chap* 
man* a Tory of a more moderate order; and lastly* Mr- Lloyd, 
decided a Libe&l as any man on the Opposition benches. 

Mr. G. F. You kg fjpl, that though he could not boast of 50 years’experfence in 
that house, and though <^en lie could not boast of being such a veteran thert as 
his hon. friend behind him, yet still he ht>ped that he iiac| had su%uent*expe~ 
rience to enable him Jo say that^nuch or the moral force possessed by the naval 
power of this country was due to the system under which the* British navy had 
hitherto been governed, and he confessed he saw but little ground for changing 
that system in the speech of his hon. friend behind him — a speech which was but 
a repetition of that w^ich he had delivered on the same subjec t last year, und 
which was by no means an answer to the statement of the tight hon. banket at 
the other sklevif the house. From those sources of information wwlff winch he 
was peculiarly conversant, he was enabled to s^y that the navy was not made the. 
object of. such lavish expenditure as had li^en asserted. He should give* all the 
assistance "in his povnar to piomote every measure of a wise and advantage ous 
economy, but oppose a shog-sighted and niggardly mode of conduc ting public 
affairs. # 

Mr. C. Fkrgusson said, that if ever there was an occasion when it behoved 
the people of this country to see that their means of national defence was m a 
sound and effective condition, the present was that time. He thought the 
Government entitled to the fullest confidence of the house, so far as the present 
<*Sft mates, they being such as the necessities of the present times demanded, and 
such as would enable the British nation to put forth its strength in n manner 
suitable to any of the possible or probable emergencies that might arise. He 
need not point more particularly to the quarter in which the putting foith of that 
strength might soonest be needed, but of this he felt assured, that no pains ought 
to be spared to preserve our naval force in such a condition as would enable it to 
ffcoet that emergency whenever and wherever it might arise. # in looking "fit the 
estirflJltes* hf: could not but notice with regiet the omission of one name- he* 
alluded to that of Captain Ross, one of the boldest navigator* Great Britain had 
ever sent forth, and a man who by his discoveries had added largely to the phy- 
sical science, above all, to the geographical knowledge of the ag£ m winch 
he lived, lie reidly was entitled not only to honoiary distinction in the sei vice 
to wfrifh he belonged, but to pecuniary reward, and he therefore wished to state 
that it was his intention to move on a future occasion that some pecuniary giant 
be made by Parliament to that distinguished individual. 

. Captain ¥ohkj' felt gratified at ftavfiig to perform the pleasant duty of comp'i- 
menting l|ie Government upon the present estimate ; it was upon the whole well 
judged, and lit' felt that in so far as it was objectionable it had been made so by 
the piessure from abroad, rather than fiom any conviction on the pait of the, 
right hon. baronet of its necessity, and upon the whole he had no difficulty in 
saytagaihat the estimate then before them reflected great credit upon the present 
Administration, lie felt the more strongly upon that subject, fiom a full pi (suasion 
that the efficient condition of the navy would contribute more than all the acts 
of diplomacy to preserve and consolidate the peace of Europe. 

Mr. A. Chapman thanked tlft Government for doing so much, and gave the 
•estimate his most coidial support. * 

Mr. JLt.oyd agreed with the last speaker that the present tune was not the fit 
opportunity for reducing the naval force of the country. lie was not the man to 
give a blind confidence to any Administration-— a reasonable confidence was that 
to which he thoughj every iVd ministration entitle^ — and he had on the present 
oc«wiiflfj||5p difficulty in suyijig that the condition of affairs abroad fully justified 
hiift ^ saying that to support* the present estimate was nothing more than giving 
Ministers a reasonable confidence. Thetiaval force of the country w&s its best 
and mqst popular defence, and infinitely more efficient than all the arts of 
diplomacy. 

After a further discussion the amendment of ^fr. Hum^ for reducing 
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tfye number of men was put to the vote and lost ; the division b^jfgv 
For the original number proposed, 196; For.the amendment, 20. 

When this, was disposed of, Mr. Ruthven moved that the Board of 
Admiralty should be reduced from five to three illl* umber, and that 
the salary of the First Lord should be readied from 4500/. to 4000/. 
a-yea£ This was opposed by Mr.Vyshford Sandford, on the ground 
Hhat Sir James Graham’s salary was" already 500/.#a-year less than 
that of any other Cabinet Minister ; and considering that his depart- 
ment was the one o/ all others in the Government in which the greatest 
retrenchment, consolidations, and improvements tyad been effected, 
it wasa invidious to single him out especially for a still further reduc- 
tion. WeHhink so too ; and although we should have the greatest 
pleasure in supporting any general measure of reduction in the salaries 
of all the great Officers of State* in tome equal ratio for all, yre think 
the singling out the head of the best-conducted*tiepartment jn the 
State, as the solitary example to be made, i? as unjust as it is unge- 
nerous. This proposition was put to the vote ; and on a division the 
numbers were, For continuing the present salary, 160 ; For reducing it 
by the sum proposed, 29. 

• Upon the whole, we think the Estimates, as far as they have been 
presented, have been framed on a scale of as much economy as th? 
efficiency of the public service will allow; and though there may be 
many improvements yet made in particular departments, we must say 
that we have no very sanguine hopes of much relief being effected in 
this respect. The great resources of the .country lie in her capital, her 
maniuaeturing skill, and her maritime superiority. Let these be fully 
developed, , by the removal of all restraints on trade, by an abofftion 
of all imposts on commodities of general consumption, and by a 
revised system of taxation ; and we should be better able to raise a 
hundred million.' a-year than we now are to expend fifty/* 


Fitness or Men for Pubmc Employment. 

As he that knows how to put proper words in proper places evinces the truest 
knowledge of books, so he that knows how to put fit persons in fit stations, 
evinces the truest knowledge of men. It was observed of Elizabeth, that she was 
weak herself, but chose wise counsellors ; to which it was replied, that toTtftfbse 
wise counsellors was in prince the highest wisdom. — Laron. 


Differences of Prices in Corn in London, Paris, and Hamburgh. 

On the 3 1 st of October last, the highest price of the finest wheaten flour was 
48 francs per 150 kilogrammes, etjual to 1 /. 10?. 3d. the English sack ot $?80lbs ; 
and the highest price of wheaten flour of the finest qwftihty in London is 2L 10#. 
the sack. Therefore wheaten flour is full 65 per cent, dearer in Lomh p in# 
Paiis. 2L 10$. will buy 463lbs of fine flour in Paris* and only 280lbs iflSuonafcn. 
And whilst 3/. will buy, in London, 8 bushels of wheat only, the same sum will 
buy, in Paris, 12 J bushels. The mean price of white and red wheat at Ham- 
burgh, on the 1 2th of January last, was Xl. 9$. 10J. imperial quarter, Whilst ia 
Mark-lane it was 21, 17 s., or 91 per cent, dearer in London than in Hamburgh/ 



REPEAL OF TI!e &RDERS IN COUNCIL IMPOSING 
NEW JHTTIEfcj ON THE CHINA TRADlE. 


In the month of December last, while we werqat the port of White- 
haven in Cumberland, there appeared in Jthe London Gaze±*c i! series 
of Orders m Council, relating to the future conditions or the China 
Trade, which struck us then as so highly injurious to the mercantile 
and shipping interests of Great Efiitaln, that there, and at every other 
place* visited in our rou^e homeward, we took occasion to expose the 
injurious tendency of these Orders ir^ Council, and urged on the mer- 
chants and slrpowners of all the towns visited to unite and petition 
for their repeal. lu The Parliamentary Review for January last, 
the first number that appeared after the Orders in Council were pro- 
mulgated, their impolicy and injustice were pointed out in the following 
^ferms : 

Immediately after this, comes the Orders of the Kinir in Council, issued at 
Brighton on the 9th of November, wherein among other things are the following 
provisions : 1- That the Superintendent, when taking office at the expiration of 

the India Company's charter, in April, 1834, shall succeed to all the powers 
^heretofore enjoyed by the Company's supercargoes of fmiyg, impmiy»fng, and 
battf flung t^iose who may offend their authority, mid of passing such regulations 
as he may think proper for the carrying on the trade* 2. That a efuty of <is. per 
ton is to be levied on all British ships, entering or departing, whether laden or ui 
ballast. 3. r J]mt a duty of 7s. 6d. per* cent, on the value of atl^goods impoi ted 
or exported is ib be levied on the cargoes. 4. That the ship or ship-master is to 
be Iwsld liable for the payment of both. 5. That these imposts are for the main- 
tenance of the Superintendent, Lord Napier, and his necessary establishment. 

Itrs difficult to say which of aft these five parts is the most objectionable. The 
.first is a gigiss insult to all BritiJh subjects, who on the opening of the China 
Trade had a right to expect that these odious powers of the Company’s super- 
cargoes would be abolished, " and every facility and protection he afforded to nil 
who might enter into it. The others are such clogs and hindrances to British 
.ships and merchandise, as will be certain to throw the whole of the # maritime 
conveyance into .the hands of foreigners, as will be seen from the following cal- 
culation : 

If a merchant in London or Liverpool be about to^t&ip for Canton an invest- 
ment of the value of 50,000/., &nd a British and an American ship should be 
loading at the same time, in efther of these ports, the charge of 7$. C d percent. 

. on the value of his godds would amount to 187/. 10$.. and it iS perfectly clear 
that if, by making his shipment in the American vessel, he can evade this pay- 
ment, he will do so, unless the British shipowner would accept an equivalent 
reduction* in his freight- In addition to the 187/. 10$. on the goods, theie would 
be 50/. on the ship, at 2$. per ton on a ship of five hundred tons, which together 
wojj,ypbfc237/ loi., or 9$. 6d. per ton, on the outward freight, a bonus to the 
foeeignfl£ # which would soOti place the whole cairying trade from England to 
Chifla in the hands of foreign competitor. 

The same reason will apply to the carrying trade between China and the con- 
tinent iSff Europe. A ship of five hundred tons would carry about six hundred 
tons measurement, equal to about thnee hundred tons, or 672,000 pounds weight 
of tea. Estimatmspthe price of the tea at Is. 3 d. pea pound, the vgliie of such a 
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cargo would be 42, GOO/. ; and as a portion of it would probably consist either pf 
tea’ofVbigher price, or of silks, or other valuable commodities, it may be rea- 
sonably calculated at 50,000/. The imposts on *the value of t such a cargo, 
together with tjiat on the tonnage of the ship, would, as in the former case, 
amount t<3 9*. 6d. per ton, which being payable on shipment^ a British, but not 
in a foreign vessel, would be a direct premium. to*th|> latter, amounting probably 
to not l^ss thgn 7\ per cent, on the wholt* freight, a disqualification against which, 
when added to those to which they are at present exposed, f it would be impos- 
sible* for British shipowners lo contend. 

Now, when it is considered that the great grievance of the China monopoly in 
the hands of the Company was, that it admitted 'foreign vessels to enjoy ad- 
vantages over But ish ones^ — as to the former, the trade was open, while to the 
latter it*svasclosed — it does seem a mockery and an insult to clog the veiy first 
operations uStfer the new India lhll by a tax that perpetuates this disadvantage 
in another shape, and throws thewhplo of this advantage into foreign hands. And 
when the British merchant askis why this is *1 one, the only answer is — u To main- 
tain the Ex-Lord of the Bedchamber, and now Superintend^** of the Trade with 
China, Loan Napier, and his necessary establishments in the East.” Wc will 
only add, that if the Shipowners and Merchants of England do not revolt at tffis, 
they deserve to be swamped m the China seas, and never moie be permitted to 
hoist the British flag, which however victorious in war, is here obliged to quail 
and lower its lofty pennants before the supeuor freedom of foreigners of every 
otljer nation under tiie sun. 

We rejoice to find that our efforts on this subject have not been hr 
vain; and that the Memorials, the Petitions, and the Newspaper com- 
ments which have been subsequently called into action against these 
Orders in Council, have had such effect, that the Ministers have for- 
mally announced their intention of abandoning them ; and thus re- 
Iic\iu^the China* Trade as carried on in British ships from burdens- 
that nothing but extreme ignorance would ever have stiggested*'lhc 
imposition of. 'Hie preparations in the outports will now be renewed 
with vigour; and we hope to sec no more of the imbecility that could 
dictate such avourse of policy as this, which is now happily abandoned 
as altogether untenable. 


Incut asid Consumption of AnnrNT Spirits in Great Britain. 

In 1 823, 1824, and 1825, when the Duty on British Spirits was in Scotland 
6.9. ( 2d. f ayci in England 12* per gallon, the annual consumption was 7,555,666 
gallons. . - 

In 1826, 1827, and 182$, when the Duty was reduced in Scotland to 2*. I0d. 
and in England to 7s. pel* gallon* the annual consumption was inci eased to 
18/337,857 gallons. * 


True LiBEinr. 

This is true liberty when free-born men 
Having to advise^the public, may speak out, ^ 
Which he who can and will, deserves high praise; 
W 7 ho neither can nor will, may hold hfo peace ; 
What can be juster in a slate than this 1 


Euripides* 



DISCUSSION ON HUE PENSION LIST— #ATURE 
AND EXTENT OF ROYAL BOUNTY. 


The mostxanimated and most important discussion thaf^has taken 
place for the Session was that which occurred on Tuesday the 18th, 
on the motion of Mr. Harvey, for tefe^ring the Pension List to a Select 
Committee, to inq«a4re into the particulars of each grant, and to report 
their Opinion thereon to the House. The attendance of members was 
unusually large, there being at the commencement nearly font hundred 
present ; and it was known that the greatest pains had been taken by 
the Ministry to marshall all .their forces for resistance to this motion* 
by circulars addressed to all their adherents, who were gathered in 
every accessible quarter. The debate did not open till about 
eight o’clock, after Mr. O’Connell had obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill for improving the Law of Libel, and better securing the Liberty of 
the Press (a subject which we shall have other opportunities of dis- 
cussing as the bill passes through the House), and it continued till 
twelve o’clock. The speakers On either side were : For the .motion? Mr. 
Harley, Mr. Hume, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Divett, Mr! Robinson, Sir 
Samuel Whalley, Mr. E. Ruthyen, Sir Edward Codrin%tou, Mr. 
O’Connell, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. Hardy : Against the motion. Lord 
Althorp, LonHEbrington, Mr. Spring Rice, Sir Robert* Inglis, Mr. 
Secretary Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Halcomb. The Tories 
mustered strongly in support of the Government; and their most 
powerful defenders were, indeed, Sir Robert Inglis and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. But for the alliaflce*of this party, the Ministers would 
have been beaten by an overwhelming majority; as it will be 
seen, on* reference to the Division List, which we publish in our 
present number, that many of their habitual supporters and ad- 
herents found it necessary to desert them on this occasion and*go out 
wiffi the minority in support of Mr. Harvey’s motion. The speeches 
were extremely unequal : Mr. Harvey’s openingkand reply were both 
admirable, and Mr. O’ConnoH’s and Mr. Roebuck's aid effective: 
there were no other speeches on the satde side worth repeating. Lord 
Althorp’ s defence was even worse than usual. Mr. Spring Rice’s 
advocacy most laboured and heavy ; Mr. Secretary Stanley’s address 
made under evident feelings of the difficulty of obtaining assent to his 
propositions ; Lord Morpeth’s speech, well conceived and well deli- 
vered, but apologefcical and casuistical throughout ; Sir Robert Inglis's 
a gcjKIn^osition of monarchical and'Tory principles ; and Sir Robert 
Peel’# a pathetic appeal to the feeling# ratner than to the judgment of 
the House. All would not do, however : the strong holds of the Govern- 
ment wftre fortified in vain ; and the result was considered in the 
House, and will be regarded by the country, as a complete defeat of 
Ministers on this question ; , so th>t when Mr. Harvey sh^JJMtag for- 
vol. if— session or 1834. , * t s * 
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TVjstrdthe question again, in another shape, which he has announced 
his intention to do, during the present sessfcm, and to move a caW of 
the House upon the occasion, we shall see still more defalcations from 
the ministerial ranks, and stilt more additions to ifa& reforming party, 
by Vhich the present small minorijy will De # turr!ted into a large majo- 
rity, and Ministers be compelled to yield to the power of public opinion. 

' Having named the whole of the speaker^ on both tides of the House, 
and given the list'of the divisions in another place, we mak& a selection 
of some of the principal passages of the principal speeches, so as to 
present the cream aijd essence of the debate to our readers, without 
giving thfc more tedious and wearisome portions, which may well be 
spared without disadvantage to the full and complete understanding 
of the whole bearing of tjie question. 

Mr. Harvey, pursuant to notice, brought forward bis potion for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into each grant on the pension li$, and report the same with 
observations to the house, if he wye governed by such considerations as might 
influence some upon an occasion like that, he should, instead of addressing the 
house at much length, content himself with simply making his motion, and call- 
ing upon noble lords and right hon. gentlemen opposite to stand up in their 
places and justify the present condition of that list, a course that would not per- 
haps embarrass them much more than if, by going into the question m deU’b 
he enabled those who were on the watch for such opportunities to catch at every 
particular case, and make it the groundwork of most pathetic appeals. Those 
earnest advocates of high station and fashionable ascendancy would exclaim, 

What ! do you propose to let the valuable services of this person or of that go 
unrewarded ; will you take her pension from Lady A. or Lady B. V* But, though 
oxp&tod probably c to those attacks, and though aware that the notes from V e 
Treasury earnestly requested the attendance of bon. members, and thought those 
j&urmnonseHiad been almost universally obeyed, bringing on the benches oppo- 
site to him an array such as in other circumstances might well appal the 
stoutest member of an opposition, yet he felt that upon that occasion he had not 
only an important duty to perform, but very strong ground nj/on which to take 
Iris stand. He felt himself entitled to call upon every member in that house to 
fulfil then the engagements he made at the last election with his constituents, for 
if there was one subject shore than another on winch the feelings of the country 
were deeply engaged, it was the amount aud names on the pension list. De- 
mands upon that subject had for a time been suspended by the discussions on the 
Reform Act, but hon. members greatly deceived U rein selves if they thought that 
the delusions which they might practise for a period of seven years between 
one parliament and another would take the minds of the people off that important 
question, or abate one jot' of the interest with which it was invested. The people 
had not forgotten that by the pension list the late Government was overturned, 
and the present broughtinto office. It would be in the recollection of the house 
that upon the memorable division in November, U130, when the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved the sum bf 144,000/. for the payment of the civil list, 
that the light hon. baronet who at present represented Dundee moved an amend- 
ment, that that amendment was successful, and that thereupon the present Ad- 
ministration was formed, the basis of its accession to power being an improve- 
ment in the plan and principles upon which that list had been formed — they came 
into power with a pledge to the people that every qpe of those grants should be 
scrutinized. As he had already said, the proceedings upon the Reform Bill oc- 
casioned delay, but with that delay the firm resolves and the cool *1 dilution 
of the people became strengthened. Amidst all the excitement which the Re- 
form Bill occasioned, both in and out v of the house, the object of the pension list 
was never once lost sight bf. Reform had at length been attained ; they had 
achieved a triumph, and he now desired that they should reap the benefits of that 
triumph. ^ Wien he had heard that his ^motion was to be opposed, he confessed 
it diet mind with astonishment, and he could not now look at the 
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drawn up against him without almost doubting his arm i^collectiott^ -ifhat 
i&fo place at the elections throughout the country, and without nslcing hmiselt' 
whether it could be possible that hoa. members were acquainted with the state 
of public feeling upon that subject lie bad already adverted to* the advantages 
which might arise to h^ mo|io* were he, for vibe first time, to be a silent rawer of 
an opposition tfiotion. Taciturnity in a member of Opposition would novel, 
though when members, noisy enough, from his side got to the othSt, and that all 
occasion for speaklhg was at? an end, none could more eminently distMiguislf - 
themselves by a judicious silence, than those who, but a short time before, were 
eloquent members of the Opposition. Were he, as be said, to remain silent on 
such an occasion, he should certainly prevent those declamations in favour of 
official and fashionable life with which he had no ddubt the house wpuld be 
favoured before the debate was brought to a close, for who would wot stand for- 
ward as tlie advocate of those who held the enviable position of leaders of fashion 1 
He left the defence of the list itseMjto tho£e wl\o saw nothing in his present 
motion but ungallantry and rudeness, being quite satisfied that they wished a 
committee, and would be able to show, hut for the indecency of the thing, that 
from the first pensioner to ttie last, from the oldest dowager down to the youngest 
beauty, there was not one who had not eafned it on substantial, public, and bo- 
noiuiible grounds. (“ Hear/' and a laugh.) Let it not be supposed* though 
they might express it in uncouth language, though their hands were not stretched 
forth covered with silken gloves, and though they might not step with till the 
fashionable gracefulness of die drawing-room, that die, laborious classes of this 
country at all grudged compensation for real merit. (Hear.) No, even though 
it might have lost something of its lustre by the rust of time (cheers), they would 
not. scornfully deny them the consideration they deserved. The real objection to an 
unlimited power in Parliament to reward substantial merit was that the gene- 
rosity of the people would outstrip their resources. There was not a person hi 

* tlie country, however low in fortune, though scarcely able to maintain existence 
by # t]ie united efforts of his .mind and body, who was not eager to* show his 
anxiety to teward substantial merit and relieve oppressed indigence. (Hear,) 
What, then, wus the ground on which, if it might be gathered from the floating 
rumours, it was now proposed to resist his motiou ? He felt that long since he 
ought to have>eased troubling the house, and that lie should hhve commenced 
wit^ the question — were they prepared to stultify their own resolutions ? The 
resolutions, indeed, which the house passed were very many, and they moved 
with. such rapidity before their eyes that they might «be presumed not to carry in 
their* minds every vote which they hod come to ; but upon the occasion in qaes- 

* tion there fould be no forgetfulness, for it must be remembered that m the month 
of May* bust session, he (Mr. Harvey) had moved for a return of each pension, 
stating the specific amount, the period of its grant, and its consideration, and the 
noble lord expressed himself ready to grant the motion as far as regarded that 

# portion of it which had been charged on the consolidated fund, but staked at the 
same lime Ins doubts as to what had been placed on the civil list. But ulti- 
mately feeling the force of his original obligation, t|ie noble lord withdrew his 
opposition, and the* motion was # passed in the shapd of an order. It was true 
that the noble lord the Paymaster of the Forces (Lord J. Itusseli) entered the 
house just too late to interpose his successful resistance (hear) for li he (Mr. 

‘ JIarvey) had not concluded his reply, and if he had been open to the attacks of 
the noble lord, the great probability was that he (Mr. Harvey) must have been 

• so marred and mangled in the conflict (“ Hear,” mid a laugh), that he should have 
been well pleased to sign a truce, the condition of which would have been never 
again to touch the f pemiori list at all. (Much laughter.) Was the house then pre- 

again asked, to abide by its own order ? (Hear, hear.) The words of 
tlfat, motion, agreed to on the 22d of May, 1833, in the first session of a .reformed 
Parliament, were these*— 1 ' Ordered, that an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty that he will be graciously pleased to give directions that there be 
laid before this house a return of all pensions on the English, Irish* and 
Scotch pension lists, and now chadded on the civil list and consolidated fond, 
specifying with each name tlie sum jjeccived by each*i»dmduaK^^fod of the 
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grant, the public ground or other consideration, as far as practicable, on accptpt 
of which they have been granted, distinguishing those who are widows or orpnals 
of deceased public servants, and such as are in the receipt of any salary, profits, 
pay, fees and emoluments from any public source." Such was the will of the 
nouse in May, 1833 ; had it been complied wit!*? 9 The$r were told it could not 
be complied with-; and so he was inclined to think. The hon. ihember for Mer- 
thyr Tydvil (Mr. Guest) had in anunrefcfrmed Parliament been enabled to obtain 
**' a rpturn of the specific sum granted in one particular instihee on the English 

f >ension list, and with the temerity, as some would call it, but honesty aS he (Mr. 
larvey) thought becoming a representative of the people, had pressed to be 
informed of the substantial public service which had been rendered by a lady of 
the name of Arbuthnot ( w Ilear," and laughter), who had so long lcccived the 
sum of 900£ a year. There had been a return made to that, and what were the 
words which had been used ? Why, that “ it was granted to trustees to be paid 
to that lady during life, but, to Continue during our pleasure" (Hear, hear.) 
Now, there ought to have been as many returns, couched in the same terms, pre- 
sented to the house as there were names on the pension list, commencing with 
“Whereas we are graciously pleased to grant to f our right trusty and dearly 
beloved/ 1 &tc., using, of course, a kiufllier and softer phraseology as the delicate- 
ness of the person or the nature of the service performed might seem to requne. 
(Much laughter.) It was quite clear that there must be another sort of inquiry, 
which was involved in the present motion. (Hear.) There must be a committee 
of real upright patriots, who should be empowered to call upon every one in the 
list to state the public grounds and considerations on which each, grant had been 
made (hear, hear), and then one of two things, or both, would happen. All those 
who had any real grounds of valuable consideration to assign, would be eager to 
rescue themselves from the opprobrium they were now suffering : for the general 
feeling throughout the country was that all were alike bad, that there was no such 
thingws an honest giant, but that they were aH, without distinction, the rewaul 
either of political Servility or drawing-room compliance. ( u Hear, hear// and 
much laughter.) So far from considering his present motion as at all un ungailant 
one, he was disposed to think it such as, were he ten years younger, would 
be most likely to secure for him all sorts of praise and gratitude from the 
loveliest of thbse whose names appeared in the pension list (laughter), because 
it would redeem the purest and the best from the worst and grossest imputations, 
that they were quietly luxuriating in lascivious indolence on the industry of the 
country. (Cheers, and cries of u Oh !”) He was sure such imputations could not 
be thrown out without exciting the chivalrous nubility, who were all ready, no doubt 
to step forward in orde^to vindicate then proud and virtuous associa.es from the 
foul calumny (cheers) of being fastened on the industry of the country without 
valid and solid consideration. But while he believed that many persons would 
be rushing forward with all their trophies of honour, and all the emblems of their 
reward in their hands at once, not only silencing suspicion, but urging their un- 
doubted meed of praise, there were others, he was sure, who would retire from 
the contest (hear, # hear) ; and who, in answer to the circular issuing from the 
committee, calling on them to state the consideration of public service which 
they had given for the pension theydhad received, would no doubt present their 
grateful acknowledgments for having, through tne supmeness of the people and 
Parliament, been so long undisturbed as the recipients of the nation’s bounty — 
some for half a century — and at last beg to resign all further pretensions to it. 
(Hear, hear.) This was a good suggestion, for an economical government, which it 
became them toacceptwith the kindliest feeling, by appointing the committee which 
he now had the honour to proj^pse. (Hear, hear.) He most sincerely hoped the 
noble lord would not come forward and restrict the inquiry to thos^.pwrfons 
charged on the consolidated fund. Those in the civil list, he contended^ were 
as open to the revision of Parliament us the others, the Crown standing only as 
trustee for the public. If otherwise, why was there any control at all? (Hear, 
bear.) Heaven forbid that anything which had fallen from him should have the 
effect of in any way agitating the seats or hearts of the present administration 
(hear); bit „ toeing gone into the market-rpoms of the country, and having par- 
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taken of the humble fare of the people— for now-a-days they were humble indeed 
-ifo^did hud that there \va% such a deep feeling among all classes — not-Ihe 
vulgar and unreading democracy, who would with desperate hands level every 
thing with a rude and destructive crash, but the middle, the enlightened, intelli- 
gent, thinking classes of society § that could tip longer endure the pieseut state of 
llie pension list-r-he cot Id not but briijg the subject again before the house* 
liut some four or five men who formed a cabinet then said, 4t Well, this' is very 
unpleasant ; vve must listen to those charges, and therefore we will throw them (the 
names) on the consolidated fund, and God speed the result," ' (Crie« of u Ildar,’ 
and laughter.) Against that sort of amendment he protested. (Cheers ) Hut 
perhaps some noble lord would get up and say lie should*have wished the hon. 
and learned member (Mr. Harvey) had spared himself a*id tne house the trouble 
of a long statement, government being prepared to accede to his motion ; Turn lie 
(Mr. llarvey) was anxious to put that to the test (cheers), and therefore, without 
troubling the house further at present, and reserving to himself the privilege of 
reply, he begged leave to propose thatoa. select comftnttee be appointed to inquire 
into the consideration of each grant m the pension list, and report the same to 
the h<5fise. (Cheers*) * 

Mr. Hum ii seconded the motion. * 

Lord Ai/rnonp rose to address the house. The noble lord stated, that before 
going into the general question which had been brought forward, he was anxious 
to disernbairass it of some circumstances in which the memory of the hon, and 
learned member for Colchester had certainly faded lam, with respect to the de- 
bates and resolutions which on former occasions had taken place. It had been 
stated that the amendment moved by the right lion, baronet, the member for 
Dundee (Sir II. Lamell), on the subject of the civil list was to refer the pension 
list to a select committee ; but in reality it was to refer the whole of the eivd list 
to a committee, and, as far as he recollected the debate, lie did not think the 
jiension list had been very particularly insisted on. (Hear, hear.) Agatn, the 
lion.^and learned gentleman had said that he (Loui Althorp) declared Ulus to be 
an open question. Now, he had admitted certainly on the occasion refen ed to, 
when proposing a grant of money foi a particular period, and postponing for 
some time the bringing forward of the Civil List Act, that up to that time it was 
open (hear, h&r) ; but he had never stated that it would be generally open, lbi 
after the Civil List Act was passed such an opinion would be directly contrary 
to tin* provisions of the a<*t itself. (Hear, hear.) lie had stated when the hon. 
and learned gentleman formerly introduced the subject, that it would he ex- 
tremely difficult to vindicate all t^e grants in the pension list ; but what was the 
•real question which the house had now to decide ? H* apprehended the pro- 
position .of the hon.-and learned gentleman amounted to tins — that a committee 
be appointed to inquire into the pensions, with a view to decide whether they 
should continue, if it should appear that they had been impropeiJy granted at the 
•first. It was upon tliat^rouml that he felt perfectly icady to meet the* lion, and 
Warned gentleman’s proposition. The house must recollect that there was a 
great and most essential distinction between the questions whether a pension 
legally granted at th£ time had been properly so granted, and whether being im- 
properly but legally granted it should be tuken away ? He did not hold the 
doctrine that the pensions on die civil list were completely without any control 
• whatever, even though the prescribed limits were not exceeded, the Government for 
the time, as the responsible advisers of the Crown, being answeiablc to that house 
*Jfor tjie course they might recommend . But then the responsibility should be visited 
on the pfoper parties (hear), without taking away the benefit from those on whom 
a legal right had been conferred, because the adyiee which had originally been 
givgpamght afterwards be considered to have been mistaken. (Hear, hear. ) On 
tlit occasion to which the hon. and learned member had alluded he had argued, 
that*as these pensions had always been <*onsideied as grants for the lives of those 
who held them, though you might have a legal right to take them away, you 
would Commit an act of injustice if you did so. That was undoubtedly the ease 
at the last discussion, but it was not |o now. At present, whether you look to 
the justice or to the legality of these pints, >ou must admit thafdi^kg the reign 
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of lps present Majesty the parties in possession have a legal title to them. IfjffPBt 
entir* into a consideration of these grants^with a of taking away the pensmtofe* 
from the present holders, you will take away from them a legal right. It might 
l>e» that the responsible ministers of the Crown, in advising these grants acted 
wrongly in giving such advice — it might he that il^ Original grants were quite in* 
defensible, burl the parties had received tfiem according tS law, and if you now 
proceeded to take them away, you would be depriving them of a right strictly 
JUgal. (“ Hear," and “ Oh.") He contended that* it was right that the govern- 
ing power should havq means at its command for the reward of merit (hear, hear.) 
— for the relief of persons of station in distress ( u No," and “Hear") — and for the 
remuneration of those .1H10 had distinguished themselves, not in the public ser- 
vice of the country, but in the scientific and literary attainments of civil life (Heat*.) 
Honourable gentlemen would perhaps quote instance* of pensions which did not 
come under any one of these categories. (Hear, and a laugh.) lie did not mean to 
say that there were not some names«ou that list which ought not to have been there 
(loud cries of “ Hear") ; but when he said he must add that it was an abuse 
of power winch had placed them theie (hear), and that those who advised the 
abuse were and ought to he responsible for it. (Hear/ hem 1 The right to grant 
these pensions must exist somewhere under every government. Theie were 
names on {the present list, and lie had never denied, nor would he now deny the 
fact, which ought not to have been there. (Reiterated cheeimg ) But the strongest 
objection, as it appeared to limn, against the list was, that it contained the names 
of several poisons who were uglitlv placed upon it originally, but who since that 
time had acquired large incomes, winch rendered them unlit objects lor lloyal* 
benevolence. (Hear, and cries of “ No.") What ! w ? as uot that change in their 
fortunes any objection to tlieir continuance on the pension list? Hu thought 
that it was an objection, and a very strong objection indeed. (Hear, hear.) 
Though he was not prepared to take away any legal right from those now m the 
enjoytr^nt of it, he would say this — that he should be sorry to be m the siluatjou 
of such individuals, enjoying a large private income* and at the same time re- f 
cemng a considerable pension horn the Crown. (Hear, hear ) He, had iib w 
stated the grounds on which he objected to the inquiry proposed in the present 
motion. He objected to it, because he thought that it was unjust to take away 
from any man that which was legally given to linn. „ * 

The noble lord said he should not meet the motion with a direct negative, but 
propose certain resolutions by way of amendment : and the.se being read, alrt'tin- 
sidcrablc length recapitulated the histoiy of the alterations m the past and present 
reign — which, as matters of fact, no one would dispute; and then ended with the 
following rule or resolution for the regulation of the pension list m fulue ; 

“ That it is the bounden duty of the responsible advj.strs of the (’.rowri to 
recommend to Ins Majesty for grants of pensions on the Civil List, Midi persons 
only as have just claims on the Royal beneficence, or who by their personal 
services to^the Ciown, by the performance of duties to ftie public, 01 by then* 
useful discoveries in science, and attainments in literature and the arts, have me-*- 
ritecl the gracious consideration of their Sovereign, and the gratitude of their 
country." * 

Mr. Roi bock was desirous of the yiquiry ; arid was of opinion that, if it ap- 
peared any pensions had been improperly applied, it foil owed, as a just and 
necessary consequence, that the advisers of the Crown should not only endure 
the punishment due to such misapplication, but that the pensions thus unjustly 
awaided should be withdrawn fiom those upon whom they had been conferred* 

If the argument used by the noble lord — that these pensions were guaranteed by 
Acts of Parliament— were admitted, there would bean fend to discussion, it was 
not. to be argued that an Act of Parliament could not be rescinded, lf. jji*^?* 
be bad, let the law be abolished. Night after night in that house new Uws weih* 
made and old ones abrogated. The argument, therefore, drawn from the Acts of 
Parliament could not stand. The practice with regard to pensions should be 
brought back to the original position, the position which it ought to hold. As it at 
present obtained, it was highly pernicious. ^ To be sure, the present holders of 
office were qpt responsible foy the mal-appro^riation of those who preceded them ; 
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and though the persons then responsible may be now beyond the reach -of the 
house, the errors and corruptions of tbjair administration were not. Let thtfse 
who deserved the royal bounty be pointed out; and let those also* who enjoyed 
without deserving it be made known to the public. (Hear.) Thjs country was 
more lavish in such expenditure than any ©therm Europe. It was an expenditure 
winch must be lessened? but t»of to the detriment of the deserving. . Where were 
those men of scientific and literary attainments to whom allusion had been made. 
It was well known ^tat these grants were made, in most instances, for con apt 
purposes, secret services, and God knows what, (Ifear.) Let the objects of 
j these pensions — as the motion of the member for Colchester Required — be told dis- 
tinctlyout. If they be worthy, the possessors, instead of blushing, may take credit 
for them. The house must remember, if they rejected the pnotitm, they refused one 
of the privileges of British subjects — the right of the public to impure i*»to the 
use or abuse of their mdney thus voted away. (Hear, hear, hear.) To be sure, 
much may be said about the items being billing, but every small sum made up. 
the aggregate. The principle, too, iwrolv^d by the grant or the refusal of the 
inquiry was most impoi tan t. The argument founded on the legality of the grants 
was anbost unhappy one, an^ calculated even more than the ravings of the wildest 
anarchist to biing the law into contempt, and disrepute, by confounding under 
one and the same title, that which was discreditable with that which was inert- 
tonous. lie regretted that the noble lord should sanction with the influence of 
his name, and the weight of his character, any tiling tending to check inquiry on 
such a subject. The abuse of the pension list was a practice pregnant with the 
greatest mischief, and he would but trespass on their tune solemn I) to protest 
ag.dnst any amend incut which would impede the semtmy proposed in the motion 
of the honourable member for Colchester. 

Mr. 1). W. Harvey observed, in reply, that the long and interesting discus- 
sion in which they had boon engaged bad giveu rise, as might have been 
expected, to a variety of suggestions, some bearing fairly and fully upon the sub- 
V t; l» some glancing lightly and partially upon it, and some npt approaching it at 
all.**(“ and a laugh.) The hon. gentleman, the member fo^ifu abridge* 

indeed, had reduced iiis opposition to the motion to a shape perfectly simple ami 
intelligible. JJe (Mr. Rice) told them fairly that whatever objections they might, 
have entertained against tins list from prejudice, or whatever errors or oiJemrs 
they might have detected m it by inquiry, yet were their lips closed by acts of 
thciffiivn. ' The hon. seeretaiy appealed to two acts of Parliament as an estoppel 
to all effort upon their pait, and declared to them that however baseless and dis- 
gusting any or all of these pcnsi&ns might be, however degrading to the cl uu ad- 
ders oi ihosy who might receive, ‘and howevei insulting to the feelings oi thus® 
who were compelled to pay them, yet that because that list had received the sanc- 
tion of an uureforined Parliament, it was conclusive, notwithstanding that they, 
the representatives of a reformed constituency, wore sent to that house mainly 1u 
. .correct evils ol tins description. (Hear, hear.) lie denied that the house -.tocxl 
m tins position. (Hear, hear.) lie remiuded them that those acts liad been 
passed at a period when the friends of the people in that house were unwilling 
to bestrew the path* or the Ministry with difficulties in addition to the many 
against which they had already to contend, lie should feel inclined to deny the 
position, even if the acts had 'seen passed after the giavest deliberation - if they 
. had received the solemn “sanction of a Parliament composed of men deeply im- 
bued with the feelings of the people. But as it was, he could not conceive that 
n any obligation rested upon a Parliament pledged to economy, — pledged to in- 
quiry into every payment not justified by necessity and sanctioned by individual 
merit. (Cheers.) He bogged to ask the hon. gentleman if those pensioners 
stuo^.m a better pfoint of view now than they did in the reign of George IV. I 
VUere 8i€y more deserving— more renowned — more pure — more virtuous t 
(“ Wear” and laughter.) JVo ! All that Government could claim for them was* 
that they weto no worse. (“ I^ear,’ , anti laughter.) Had not the bouse then the 
same right to deal with them now that it hail when the Government was at that 
side, when the noble lord and his f«ends were in opposition'? (Hear, hear.) 
But when the hon. member behind fun moved in 183d for ap. inquiry into this 
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list, how was it put by the right hon. baronet (Sir It. Peel) who had that 'night 
so’cpnsisteutly supported his own doctrines as put forward by his old opp$rt$s 
from the ministerial benches? The right hon. baronet spoke of these pensions 
as a sacred funjl, accessible only to the royal hand, to be distributed by the royal 
will, and in such sort as the royal failing might direct. Oh ! it was to be sacred 
from the vulgar scrutiny of the public, and the meddlinf interference of Parlia- 
ment! # (Hear, hear.) But what said t$e noble lord the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer? (Cheers.) He said that the hon. member for Middlesex did not de- 
sire*to bring the house into unnecessary conflict with the Crown, but simply to 
know if certain sums of money were not improvidently disposed of. (Hear, hear.) 
And then the noble lord proceeded to say,- — in that plain unadorned downright 
style for which he is remarkable, and which is far more forcible upon occasion 
than tlw* most exquisite eloquence (“ hear,” and laughter,) — if there was nothing 
discreditable* in the expenditure, wherefore was it that government resisted the 
inquiry? (Loud cheers.) The nfthlc lord convinced him. (Hear, hear,” and 
laughter.) lie voted with the noble, lord (hear, hear), and were they now to 
con&ude that the conduct of the noble lord upon that memorable occasion was 
only a passage in the tactics of opposition { (Cheers.) Were the doOvrincs 
which the noble lord had advocated when out of place to be flung aside, like in- 
fected garments, the moment he made the haven of power? (Cheers.) If not, 
why was it that he now seemed to regard it as his duty to cherish and defend 
that pension list, of which he had strenuously demanded an investigation? 
(Cheers.) 

The hou. Secretary for the Treasury had certainly displayed a most laudable 
zeal in the same good cause. Now it was true he was not the representative of 
the corporation, but if not now he would be so hereafter. The cojporation would 
see that they had altogether mistaken him; a member of a Government half- 
Whig, half- Radical, he was naturally regarded with apprehension and distrust. 
He was looked upon most probably as an ally pf those travelling commissioners 
who went about the countiy seeking whom they might devour (laughter) ; hunting 
out every Vision of corporation corruption, that they might drag him into ‘light 
and expose lufu to the public contempt ! (Hear, hear.) But now, after the hon. 
gentleman’s vigorous defence of vested lights, the corporation of Cambridge 
would at once perceive their error, and joyfully exclaim, “This is 1 the very man 
for us !” (Laughter.) “This is just what we wanted — a representative who will 
see in every 'alderman a peer, and m every common-councilman a 'member of 
Parliament/* (Hear,” and laughter.; The hon. member next proceeded to dis- 
claim all ungenerous or unlhndly feeling towards persons on the pension list 
If there were any on that list either so' extremely young or to stricken 
in age that their helpless condition might render them objects of solicitude to the 
great, he was satisfied to permit them to be excepted from the proposed inquiry. 
(Laughter.) And with respect to cases of another kind, he was quite sure that if 
there could be raised in favour of their exception, fiom investigation, any thing 
which if modesty might conceal, generosity would yet suggest, the committee 
would receive it cheerfully. (Hear, hear.) He remembered that the present 
Earl Grey, when a member of that house, opposed a motion* brought forward by 
Mr. lJuskisson, touching the amount pf pensionS J paid to retired Chancellors, and 
the time of their services. The motion was made* jvith the view of attacking the 
pension of Mr.*Ponsonby, who had only held office for 1 some six months under 
the Whigs. But upon this question Lord IJowick observed that Mr. Iduskisson 
was not the best man in the world to resist improper grants of the public money. m 
when so many Jbad been made to himself and his connexions. Now, if he 
(Mr. Harvey) were to describe the pensions of the®most obnoxious persons 
upon the list, he would not desife to employ other words than those addressed by 
the present Earl Grey to Mr. Iluskisson upon that occasion, for he proceeded to 
say, “ Got by what means the Lord only kjievy, and for what the Devil only knew.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) If he (Mr. Harvey) were to apply such language to 
the pension of any body, it would be 'declared a piece of gross vulgarity 
and low abuse. (Hear, hear.) But yet JLord Grey was not ashamed of the 
expressions^ Wfyy, they embodied the souipd Whig doctrines upon the subject 
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(Reeses); and when Lord itowick, in the excess of his virtuous indignation 
*|hft$si undeserved pensions to the connexions of an individual in power, i/sed 
these words to one who was present — to a man, and one so capabfe of defending 
himself, like Mr. Huskisson, — what would he not have said if he had to deal 
with the persons now upon the list, whfwpe less capable of defending them- 
selves, and whet were, Aoredvef, absent? The noble lord opposite refused, them 
inquiry, but he promised them amendment. It was easy to give promises ; a 
stock of promises* was one ffiat never failed, it possessed the power of internal 
renovation. (Laughter.) lie appealed to hon, members- to remember, the 
pledges they had given to their constituents, and he calfed’upon the house, with- 
out inflicting injury upon the existing race of pensioners* to take care that the 
list should be more pure hereafter. If there was amongst us aught of military 
glory, of glory on the sea, of literary renown, or of philosophy in retirement, for 
examples of these we should be enabled to turn an eye of pride upc« our pension 
list. In conclusion, he anxiously demanded an inquiry, and besought the house 
not to insult the sorrows of the peoplg, 01; excite tkeir indignation. 

IVfr- Harvey's reply was considered so powerful and triumphant, 
that he sat down amidst? the loudest cheers ; and when the gallery was 
cleared for a division, and the question put from the chair, it appeared 
to be the general feeling of the House that the numbers for and 
against would be very nearly equal ; an apprehension as visible in the 
sad and fallen countenances of those who occupied the Ministerial 
benches, as in the exhilarating looks of those who were the supporteis 
of the motion. At the commencement of the debate, it was thought 
that the Minority would be about 100, and the Majority 200. As the 
weakness of the Ministerial defence became apparent in the progress 
of the discussion, the calculations rose to a more even balance ; and on 
* the numbers being announced after the Division was over, thuTesult 
wfll regarded, as it in reality must be considered, as a compjpft triumph 
for the Liberal party ; and as such it was hailed with loud and long- 
continued cheers. With great pains, an accurate list of the Minority 
who went out was prepared after the House adjourned*; that is from 
one^to two o'clock in the morning; and it is given in our present 
Number. The list of the Majority, who remained in, was not to be so 
easily completed; but we h6pe to be able fo present it in our next 
. Number# that the country nlay'see who are the supporters of Ministers 
on this, more than questionable occasion. 


Power of Inflicting Pain. 

Pleasure appears to be a feeble instrument of obedience in comparison with 
pain. It is much more easy ib despise pleas ui e than pain. Above all, it is 
important to consider, that in this class of instruments is included the power of 
taking away life, and with it of taking away not only all the pleasures of reality, 
A' h it goes far beyond them, all the pleasures of hope. This class of securi- 
ties is, Therefore, incomparably the strongest, lie who desires obedience, to a 
high degree of exactness? cannot be satisfied with the power of giving pleasure, 
hfe*su|t have the power of inflicting pain. He who desires it, to the highest pos- 
sible degree of exactness, iftust desire power of inflicting pain sufficient at feast 
to insure that degree of exactness — fcha^is, an unlimited power of inflicting pain; 
for as there is no possible mark by wjiich to distinguish what is sufficient and 
what i& not, and as the human mind Jsets no bounds to its avidity for the securi- 
ties of whafit deems eminently gool, it is sure to extend, beyond almost any 
limits, its desire of the power of giv>/g pain to othess.— Mill. , ^ 



NEW .EDITION OF THE PALIAMENTAET POCKET 
COMPANION FOR 4834. 


The readers of the Parliamentary Review will remember, that on the very 
first appearance of this work, at the opening of the first session of the Reformed 
Parliament fow*1833, we spoke of* it m terms of that high ‘commendation which 
we really felt it to deserve. It was even then surprisingly complete : but we 
must now admit that the second edffioiij wtych has just issued from the press, 
is more copious, more varied, and more accurate than the first. It now contains, 
we think, within the compass of what may literally called a pocket boob-.-al! 
the information important to be known of nearly all the members of both Houses 
of Parliament,. so as to enable Electors and readers of newspapers to ascertain 
from its pages the public character of almost every public man. Its fairness and 
impartiality are quite as sti iking as its accuracy, and in every point of view it is 
entitled to the most extensive support. Of the improvements introduced into 
the second edition, the Editors give the following statement, which, we believe,, 
will be found perfectly correct : 

" Amongst the first of these which will strike the reader is a new arrangement of 
the peerage portion, by which facility of reference will be much increased. The 
additions to this division consist chiefly in further information respecting the poli- 
tical sentiments of each peer, and the amount of church patronage he may happen 
to possess. On the novelty and value of this branch of information with regard 
to Lords art^Xommons, it is needless to insist, and the utmost pains Jiave beui 
taken to renders t authentic. There have been likewise added the second titles, 
the orders of knighthood, several additional offices, and anecdotes, with the origin 
of many of the peerage* : thus presenting a complete view of the House of Lords, 
marked by two striking characteristic in which all other peerages, from the 
nature of their plans, are necessarily deficient, namely, the political principles 
and church patronage of each peer. 

"With respect to the Iioulc of Commons thd interval of the vacation lias af- 
forded an opportunity of introducing much hewf matter, which the kindness of 
members of both houses Supplied, and which extraordinary success has stimu- 
lated the Compilers to seek from numerous public records, and a variety of other 
sources ; so that this department of the work may be considered all but perfect. 
Amongst its new features will be found the church patronage of each member of 
the lower hbu.se. Several improvements have likewise been made in the list of 
the places returning members ; the account of which constitutes a complete body 
of the statistics of representation, detailing all the valuable fatts connected with 
these subjects that lie scattered tlirou^h a vast mass, as well of parliamentary 
papers as of other documents not less authentic. # 


Universal Desire or Power, 

That one human being will desire to render the person and property ofapoiik^r 
subservient to his pleasures, noiwithstan ding the pain hr loss of pleasure vrnich it 
may occasion to that other individual, is £he foundation of Government. The 
desire of the object implies the desire of the power necessary to accomplish the 
object. The desire, therefore, of that powfcr which is necessary to render the 
persons and properties of human beings subservient to our pleasures', is a grand 

governing laj^ftoman naiuxf}.— Mill. 



LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. , 


HARDSHIP AND INJUSTICE IMPOSED ON i jClIURCIIMEN AT 

CHELTENHAM. 

Sir, # . Cheltenham, Feb, 5 , lift 34. 

A ver\ 'general idea seems to be prevalent throughout the country, that the 
Administration are about to bring forward a Church Reform Bill. May I beg 
leave, thuiefoie, through the inediui'A of* your highly talented publication, to 
submit* to public consideration the following case : 

The town of Cheltenham? from an insignificant village of 1600 to 2000 in- 
habitants, has increased to a place of 30,000, during which time the parish 
* liurrli remains in its onginal contracted state, and is only aided by one Free 
C lunch, which is ofiecent construction. 

In consequence of the Parish Church being incapable of affording sufficient 
accommodation to such an enlarged population, and before the existence of the 
F'rvc Church , three new ones had arisen, erected at the expense of individuals, 
or of joint stock companies. To these, persons in communion with the Church 
of England, aie compelled to resort, for want of the Parish Church atfbidjug ac- 
commodation, and that at a very heavy expense; part of which is appropri- 
ated to the payment of their own minister, organist, pew openers, &c. &c. 

• Now, in such cases, it appears* a. great hardship to those compelled to u-fort to 

such till urcljes, to be called upon to pay rates towards a church whegp they are 
not allowed a sitting. ** 

Had the successive incumbents of the parish, during their respective ministry, 
as they found «their accommodation -in the church stationary, while? the population 
was increasing, applied to Government and the C hurch Building Society, for funds 
in aif^of their enlarging the Parish Church, or erecting sufficient Chapels of Ease, 
then there could not have been a reasonable cause of complaint. U\ as is sup- 
posed. the Disse nters are henceforward to be exempted by the Church Keform 
Bill, from payment of rates towaitls u Church m whose >ei vic es or ceremonials 
they will, not participate, will it not be a herd case to Continue such an impost 
upon a body, whose- most jtist claim for exemption should he that they i cumin 
firm in the faith of our National Church, though compelled to seek religious in- 
struction without Us walls, at an extra expense ? 

• The exemption of Dissenters from such payment, whilst there is a continuance 
o{ it towards Churchmen, situated as those I have described, will have a tend- 
ency to rewarded Dissent and will be a most manifest injustice to such a$ I 
have named> in the minds of all unprejudiced persons. 


'"NARRATIVE — ILLUSTRATIVE OF IMPRESSMENT. 

• 

Ingham tons bom in Leeds, in the y^ar 1752, in the reign of king 
( J^orgc fife Second, and whew about three years of age, or little more, bis father, 
John* Ingham, was impressed, aud sent on board a man of war ; he served in au 
engagement with Lord Hawke against tj^e French, in which engagement he lost 
his life,*and his family never saw hinymore. One of his sons, James, was put 
out apprentice by the parish of Leeds^U the early age of seven ; but when about 
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seventeen, he went to Liverpool, and engaged on board a ship bound Sar the 
co*§t of Guinea. After a long absence he returned home, married, and had 
twelve children, of whom four sons served in the afmy and navy, two of them 
have been impressed, and one of them twice. His brother John, as well as his 
father, had been impressed also. punishment of flogging on board a man of 
war is* he assorts, far more severe aha shocking, thdh thA inflicted on the slaves 
in the plantations. The James Ingham here spoken of, is now in the eighty - 
second year of his age, and living at Sheffield. has had hjs father impressed, 
""his brother and two sons ^impressed, and two other sons in the army, and yet he 
is not considered [entitled to, nor does he receive, any pension or support in his 
old age. 1 


Parliamentary Papers—Session of 1834. 

Analysis of the Petitions for the Abolition of Skivery in 1833, showing the 
number received from the various Religious Denominations, and the amount of Sig~ 
natuies, compared with the number of other Petitions on the same subject. 


Denominations. 

Petitions. 


Signatures. 

Baptists . . 

. 188 


. 26,287 

— General 

. 13 


1,340 

Particular 

. 49 


6,742 

Calvinistic Methodists 

9 


1,431 

Calvinistic Nonconformists 

1 


100 

Catholics 

5 


. 333 

Countess of Huntingdon's Chapels 

4 , 


, 507 

•‘Independents, or Congregationahsts 

. * 205 


26,080 

Ne^Connexion Methodists 
New^Sounexion General Baptists 

. 27 


3,965 

. 1 


. 80 

Old Independents, or Inghamites 

. 3 


. 350 

Pcedobaptists 

, 1 


#. 208 

Presbyterians 

. 11 


2,527 

Primitive Methodists 

. 13 


1,770 

Protestant Dissenters . . < 

. 235 


26,776 

Protestant Evangelical Dissenters * 

> 1 


84 

Relief Church . . * 

3 


. 1,(116 

Society of Friends, or Quakers 

. 15 


933 

Unitarians . . • 

. 4- 


425 

United Associate Seceders 

. 84 


21,905 

United Christians . . 

1 


119 

Wesleyan Methodists • 

. 1,953 


. 229,426 

Other Petitions 

• 

2,820 

. 2fl04 


t 352,404 
957,527 

• Total 

. 5,020 * 


1,309,931 


* There are also two Petitions «from Protestant Evangelical Etesenters in Kelso ; 
one is classed with the United Associate Soceders,the qjher with the Relief G&ift&h : 
to which denominations the Petitioners state themselves otherwise to belong. 
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DltlsiO-NS OF THE HOUSE. 


LIST OF THE MAJORITY OF 1 6©, 

Tellers included, who voted for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the conduct of Mr. ^tlaron Smith, in respect of his neglect of duty as a Judge, and 
the introduction of political topics in hia charges to grand juries. 


ENEI4NI?. ^ 


Agliouby, II. A. 

Ellis, W. 

Littleton, E, J. 

Scholefield, J. 

Althofy, Lord 

Ewart, ^V. 

Locke, W. 

Scrope, P. 

Attwood, T. 

Fenton, J, 

Mangles, J. 

Seale, Colonel ] 

Cambridge, E. T. 

Fergusson, Sir R. 

Marshall, J. 

Shawe, R. N. 

Barnett, C. J. 

Feilden, J. 

Marsland, T. 

Sheppard, T. 

Beaumont, T. W, 

Fort J. 

Milton, Viscount 

Simeon, Sir R. G. 

Bewes, T. 

Godson, R. 

Molsewortli, Sir W. Skipwith, Sir G. 

Kish, 1’. 

Gordon, R. 

Molyneux, Lord 

Smith, R. V. 

Blake, Sir F. 

Grant, R. 

Mosley, Sir 0. 

Stanley, E. G. S. 

Blackburne, J, 

Grey, Hon. Col. 

Ord, W. H. 

Stanley, Hon. II. T* 

Blunt, C. 

Grey, Sir G. 

Paget, F. 

Strutt, E. 

Bower, J. 

Gronow, Capt. 

Palmer, General 

Tancred, H. W. 

Briggs, R. 

Grote, Ci . 

Parlmerston, Vise. 

Tayleur, W. 

Brocklehurst, J. 

Guest, J. 

Parker, J. 

Thickness©, M. 

• Brodie, W. B, 

Gully, J. 

Parrott, J. 

Todd, N. 

Brotherton, J. 

Hull, B. 

Pease, J. 

Tracy, 0 41. 

Burdett, Sir F. 

Handley, B. 

Pendarves, E. W. 

Troubdflge, Sir T. 

Campbell, Sir J. 

Hundley,*— 

Penleaze, J. J. 

Tynte, C. J. K. 

Cayley, E. S. 

Harvey, D. W, 

Phillpotts, J. 

Vivian, J. H. 

Chaytor, Sir W. 

Heathcote, J. 

Ponsonby, lion. W. 

, VV after, R. 

Chichester, J. P. 

B. Hill, M. D. 

Potter, R. 

Warburton, IL 

Childers, J. W, 

Hodges, T. L. 

Poulter, J. 

Walter, J. 

Clay, VV. 

Hutt, W. 

Pry me, G. # 

Ward, H. G. 

Collier J. 

Jervis, J. t 

Richards, R. 

Wason, R. 

. Crawford, IN* 

Kennedy, J. * 

Racier, T. 

Wind ley, Sir S. 

Davenpojt, J. 

Lambton, H. 

Rolfe, R. M. 

Williams, Colonel 

Dawson, E. 

Langdulb, Hon; C. 

Romilly, J. 

Wood, C. 

Dilwyn, L. W. 

Lefevre, C. S. 

Romilly, E. 

Wood, Alderman 

a Divett, E. 

Lennox, Lord G. 

Rumbold, C. E. 


Donkin, Sir II. 

Lester* B. L. 

Russell, Lord J. 


T) undos, Sir R. 

Lister, E. 

Scott, Sir E. D. 



# # SCOTLAND. 


Adams, A. 

Loch, J. t* 

Oliphant, L. 

Pringle, R, 

Elliot, Hon. Captain Mackeod, R, 

Oswald, J. 

Stewart, R. 

Huy, Colonel L. 

Maxwell, J. 

Oswald, R. 

Wallace, R, 

Jeffrey, F, 

Murray, J. A. 



* 





, IRELAND. 


Barjfcn, W. 

* Fitzsimon, N. 

0 ‘Conor? Don 

Vigors, N. A. 

B#Uew ,*!!!. 

French, ¥. 

O’Dwyer, A. C. 

Walker, C. A. 

Blake, M. 

Grattan, H. 

Roe, J. 

Wallace, T. 

Butler; lion. Col. 

Lynch, A. II. 

iRuthven, E. S, 


Chapmtyi, M. L. 

Nagle, Sir R, A 

f Ruthven, E. 

Tellers. 

Finn, VV. F. . 

O'Connell, J. | / 

Shell, R. L. 

Hume, J. 

Fitzgerald, T. 

O’Connell, M. I 

Sullivan, 11. 

O’Connell, D. 

Fitisimon, C. 

O'Connor, F. / 

Talbot, J, Hi 
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DIVISIONS «fflP THE HOUSE. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 72, 

On. Mr. O’ConqeH’s Motion for a Co^aittee to Inquire into the Judicial Conduct oi 
• J^jron Smith. 

AgneW, SirA\ . Fleetwood, P. H* .Jolinstone, lir J? Spankie, Serjeant 

Arbuthtlot, G eaernl Forster, C. S. King, B. Tullamore, Lord 

Baillie, H. Graham, Sir J. Lopes, Sjf H. jTyrell, Sir J. 

Bankers, W. * G i iiftston, Lord Lygoti, “Colonel Verner, Lieut.-Col. 

Baring, A. Hafcoinb, J. Moreton,A. H. Villiers, Lord 

Baring, If. Halford, H. Peel, Sir R, Vyvyan, Sir K. 

Barnard, E. J. Hanraer, Sir J. Bigot, It. Wall, B. 

Bentingk, I,ord G. Hardinge, Sir II. Plumtree, J. P. « Welhy, W. F. 

Blac.kstone, W. S. Hardy, J. * Reid, Sir J. * AVilliairis, W. 

Browne, D. Hay, Sir J. Rice, S. Willoughby, Sir H. 

Biuce, Lord E. Hayes, Sir E.# Rickford, A. Wood, Colonel 

Chapman, A, HennikerfLoird • Robinson, G. R. Yorke, Captain 

Crippa, W. Hope, H, T. Ridley, Sir M. W. Young, G. F.^ 

Christmas, W* Ilotham, Lord Ryle, J. # Young, J. 

Curteis, H,B„ Hughes, H. Sandon, Lord 

Dalmeny, Lord Ingham, M* Scarlett, Sir J. Telt.ers. 

Dykes, F. L, R. Iiton, S. Sharpe, General Shaw, F. 

Evans, G. Jones, Captain Sinclair, G, luglis, Sir R. 

Ewing, M. Johnston, A. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 21, 

Telle*, included, who voted for Mr. Hume’s motion to reduce the Nary Estimates 
from 27,500 men to 25,00 0, including 6,500 marines, and 1,000 boys. 

Blake, M,'** Kites iraon, C. Parnell, Sir H. Wallace, R. 

Puller C. Gasketl, D. Ruthven, E. Williams, Colonel 

Frotherton, J. % Jervis, J. Romilly, J. 

Cobbott, W. * Lister, E. Algors, J. N. Tf.i.leh. 

Fielden, J. Oswald, R. Wason, R. Hume, J. 

Faithfull, G. O’Connor, F. Warburton, H. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY *OF 30, 

Teller included, who voted to reduce the salary of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
m from 4,d00i. to 4,00 01. u-year. 

Atfwood, T, Fitzsimon, N, Lister, F. 

Blake, M. Fitzsimon, C. Nagle, Sir B. 

Butler, Colonel Fitzgerald, T. O’Connjdl, 1) 

Brothcrton, J. Finn, W. * O’Connell, M 

Beou clerk, Major Gaskell, D, O’Conneu, J. 

Cobhett, W. 0 l(ume,J. O’Connor, F. 

Faithfull, (i. Hutt, W. Oswald, R. 

J lehlen, John Jervis, J. Parrott, J. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In the IAs&Mof Members, with their party de&r nations, as published in our First Number , 
some omissiafiitfnd errors escaped notice, not wff standing the gnat pains, bestowed on its 
cornpilaiio^mtil too late for revision. We ho k e to take an early opportunity, however, of 
eorricfaigjsffise errors, and 'nuking the List as complete as jroxsible* 


Ruthven, E. 

A igors, J . N . 
Talbot, J. Jl. 
Wallace, R. 
Walker, C. A, 

Tlit.T FU. 

Ruthven, E. 
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LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 184, 

Tellers included, who voted for Mr. D. W. Harvey’s Motion, that a Select Com- 
jnittee be appointed to inquire into the conxitferation of each Grant in the Pension 
List, and report the same to the House, 

* * * ENGLAND. 


Aglionby, H. A, 
Attwoocl, T. 
'Baillic, J. E, 

Bain bridge, E. T* 
Barnard, E..T. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Benett, J, y 
Bewes, T J 
Bish* T. 
Blackburn, J. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Blunt, Sir C.B. 
Boss, J. G. 
Bowes, J. 

Biiggs, R. 
Biiscoe, J. 
Broeklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 

Buc kingham, J, S. 
Buller, G. 

Cayley, E. S. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Chichester, J. P. 1 
Clay, W. 

• Codrington, Sir F„ 
Cc^Wer, J. 
Crompton ,*,f. 
Curteis, II. B. 
Curteis, Captain 
Danes, Colonel 
Dawson, E. 
DilVyn, L. AV. 
Djvctt, ji. 

Dykbs, F. L, 
Evans, Colonel 
' Ewart, W, 


Faithful!, G. 

* Fa ncourt, ‘Major 
Fenton, J. 

Fell den, W. 

Kiel den, J. 
Fleetwood, P. H. 
Fort, J. 

Fryer, Tt. * 
Gaskell, I). 
Godson, R. 
Goreing, H. D. 
Grote, G. 

Guest, J. 

Gully, J. 

Hall, B. 

Ilandley, B. 
Handley, II. 
Hardy, .1. 

Hawes, B. 

Heath cote, J. J. 

Hill, M. V. 

Hodges, T. L. 

1. Hughes, II. 
Hudson, T. 
Humphrey, J. 
Hurst, H. H. 

Ilutt, W. 

Ingham, R. 

Jervis, JT. 

Kemp, T. it. 
Kennedy, J. 

King, E. B. 
Luugdulc, II<»WC. 
Lung ton, Cuf.U. 
Leech, J. * * 

Lefevie, C. S. 


Lennox, Lord W. 
Lennox, Lord G* 
Lennox, Lord A* 
Lester, B. L. ? 
Lester, E. ) ' 
Lloyd, J. H. 1 
Locke, }V. 

Marshall, J, 

Martin, J. 
Methnefl.qp. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Moreton,Hon.|H. G 
Palmer, General 
Palmer, C. F. 
Parker, J. 

Parrott, J. 

Pease, J. 

Potre, Moth E. 
Phillips, M. 
Plumtree, J. P. 
Potter, 11. 
Jlumsbottom, J, 
Richards, J. 
Bickford, VV. 
Rider, T. 
ltippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Bonnily, E. 

Sand ford, K. A. 
Scliolefield, J. 

Scott, J. W. 
Scrope, C.P. 

Seale, Col oh el 
Shawo, R. N . 


Shejfperd, 1*. 
Simeon, Sir It. G* 
Spry, S. T. 

Stanley, E. J. 
Sfcaveley, J . K. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. * 
Talmash, A, G. 
Tancred, H. \V. 
Tnyleure, W. 
Tennyson, C. 
Tbicknesse, It. 
Todd, It. 

Tooke, W. 

Torrens, Col. 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Trelawney, AV. L. 8« 
Turner, W. 

Vincent, Sir F. 

AV alter, J. 
Warburton, II. 
Wason, It. 

Watkins, I. L. 
AVatson, 1 1 on. It, 

AV bailey, Sir S. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wign^. J. U. 
AVilbraham, G. 
Wilks, J. 

A\ Shams, AV.C. 
Williams, Col, 
Windham, W. H. 
Winnington, H. 
Wood, Aid. 

\ oung, C. F. 


SCOTLAND. 


Dunlop, Capt. 
o»Ewing, J. 

Gillon, W. D. 

Johnston, A. 
Olipbant, L. 
Ormelie, Earl of. 

Oswald, It. A. 
Oswald, J. 
Pringle, R. 

Sharpe, Gen. 
Sinclair, (5. 
Wallace, It. 


. 1RET 

-AND. 


Barron, AV. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Blake, M. 

Butler, Hon. Col. 
-Wapwaft, M. L. 
Evans, G. 

Finn. VV.F. # 

Fitzgeruld » T. 
Fitsjsimon.C. 
Grattan, if. 

Lambert, II. 

Lynch, A. If. 
Macpnmaru, F. 
O’Coimell, D. 

Gfconuell, M. 
O'Connell, J. 
O’Cofmor, Don 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Roche, D. 

Roe, .Ja?. 

Ruthven, E. J. 
Rulhven, E. S. 
Sheil, It, L. 

Sullivan, R. 
Talbot. J. H. 

X igois, N. A, 

V\ alkor, C. A, 


» PAIHLD OFF IN FaVOL'K. 

Tynte, C. J, K. Ilomilly , J . Morrison, J. 

T/ujsits. 

Harvey. V. \VT Hume, J . 



Account of the Net Public Income \f Greet \ Britain and Ireland . 
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REFORM OF THE* LAW.— IMPROVEMENTS IN TIIE 
PRACTICE OF PLEADING. 

i* 

This is indeed the age of Reform. Even Law itself, which we re- 
member to have heard proclaimed from the Bench as “ the perfection 
of reason” — a reason which it was a sort of petty treason to gainsay — 
is now, J ike everything human, undergoing that change and adaptation 
to times and circumstances, which must render it more perfect and more 
fitting for the state of society in which we live. What changes have 
taken place within the lust fifteen years ! We remember well the time 
when the humane attempts of Sir Samuel Romiliy to mitigate the 
I)raco-like»severity of the Criminal code were denounced bydhe Bench 
and the great majority of the Bar ; and when a judge at the Old Bailey, 
speaking of this enlightened Reformer, who was greatly )n advance of 
his age, did not hesitate to say, “ How very ignorant of law and crimi- 
nal practice our would-be Improver is/* And yet, in twelve years 
from that time, we have seen a idome Secretary sanctioning by his ap- 
proval, many of the benevolent ideas of Ilomilly, while the uttorcr of 
the juriiriafrsncer sleeps with his fathers, and is as entirely* forgotten as 
though ht 4 never had existed. 

It was the proud boast of Lord Grey, in the Debate on the Reform 
Bill, that his view was not to destroy but to restore. “ Boroughmon- 
gt»ing/* said the eloquent Piemier, “ is no part of the Constitution of 
Great Britain ; and the Reform Bill, in sweeping away Rotten Bo- 
roughs, goes but to restore the ancient practice of the Constitution/* 
The Reformers of the science of pleading may make as proud, because 
as true a boast; for the oliject of the late Rules and Regulations 
just laid on the table of the House of Commons for its approval, is not 
to destroy, but to amend and restore the ancient simplicity of our 
( 'onmidIWLaw in this one of its most important branches. It. will he 
remembered by y*ose of our readers who* followed our Summary 
of the^ParJiamentary Papers, that on the 14th of August, in the past 
yea?, an Act was passed for the amendment of the Law, and the better 
advancement of Justice. This Act Imposed on the Judges a new de- 
scription, of public duty, viz.: to frame Rules relating to Pleading, 

, ami the entering and transcribing Pleadings, Judgments, and other 
proceedings in Actions at Law, a^d respecting Costs and otherwise, 
Stat. $ and 4, W. IV,., c. 42. These rules are not to become abso- 
yoL. i. — session of 1834. m 
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Inife obligatory dhfli^hey sliall have been la[d before both Houses of 
Parliament, for six weeks. 

In pursuance of the Act, the Pules have been already prepared, and 
they are now on the table of the House, ofeif to the inspection all 
the Members.* They are the result of the united deliberations 6f the 
-Common Law Commission (which has been iaboming&r five years on 
this” subject), and of all the Judges. We do not therefore, contem- 
plate, nor is it intl^d reasonably to be expected, that any material 
alteration will be made in these Rules in the Lower House ; at least 
beforenluir practical operation has been for some time experienced. 

The Rules involve, not merely technical questions, but incest exten- 
sively affect the due administration of Justice. Hence they arb of very 
great national importance . r Their «objbct is not to intioducc innovations 
so much as to prevent abuses. Every reader of the Law Reports^ even 
in Newspapers, must have with pain obscrved^iow often a cause, which 
appeared to him to be just, has been defeated on some technical in- 
formality, qr variance, in what are called the Pleadings — that is, the 
written statement of the complaint, and the answer thereto on which 
issue is joined. How often must he have even perceived that calling a 
man Thomas William Johnson, instead of William Thomas Johnson, 
has operated injuriously to a plaintiff. For the futuic, howe\er, 1 his 
crying injustice will be remedied. Powers have been given to Judges 
to amend the misstatements of facts, in the pleadings ot either party, at 
any tune pending a trial, upon just terms. The three principal im- 
provements consequent on the Rules will be: First, to confine the 
statement N*f the plaintiff's cause of action to one count, when here- 
tofore there might have been seven, eight, or ten, to the great cost of the 
suitor, to the gamiest intricacy and confusion of the whole proceedings, 
but ccitainly to the very great gain of Attorneys, Pleaders, ami Counsel. 
Secondly, a compelling of the plaintiff, by penalty, not to retain more 
than one count. Thirdly, a restraining the use of what is called the 
Plea of General Issue, and a compelling of a Defendant to state in his. 
Plea the precise point on which he intends to inly at the trie 1 , instead 
of obliging the plaintiff to prove every allegation, or oven, as at piescnt, 
to take him by surprise, by some unknown or unexpected ground of 
defence. 

These, it will be admitted, are improvements demanded by the 
plainest sense of the most ignorant of mankind. Explicitness in the 
stating of the grounds of action and defence ^bYeVity in the cut tail - 
meat of prolix, tedious, and tiftea nonsensical repetitions. Com- 
pression in narrowing the issue, and limiting tlie number of points to- 
be tried, and thereby not only diminishing expense, but also the risk 
of failure in proof of comparatively immaterial allegations. Economy 
in the reduction of the expenses now incident to the subpecirai^; con- 
veying, and maintaining gf witnesses to, fro nfl, and at the place of 
trial, all matters of main importance to suitors and the public*, and 
we hail, as auspicious, auy attempts to accomplish these objects. 

In the earlier ages of English hitory, Law proceedings were much 
simpler and less expensive them at present.; No doubt as population 
and commerce, and their almost inseparable adjunct, litigation, in- 
creased, uew»> intricacies disclosed themselves ; but wc think, that al- 
though i|ome*of these were inseparable from the subject, still that by 
' far the greater number had their origin in the cfaft and cupidity of 
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professional lawyers. No man of common ^ean say that^fee 
small, we may say indeed, the infinitely little vartmon^ which for some 
time have obtained in the framing of multifarious counts in the same 
decl^aribn, so as t<j me$ t Jhe various preconceived shades of a case, 
are 'Af 1 repugn ant to common sanfce. As the elder Mr.* Chit ty well 
remarfo : “ If ^ pleader were requested to draw a declaration for a 
breach of promise of marriage, he would, without stopping to inquire 
"into all the circumstances, introduce four or five cauhts ; as — First, on a 
supposed promise to marry on a particular day 4 leaving the attorney 
to insert the actual day, or some day about the time. — Secondly, 
a promise to mafry on Request; — Thirdly, a promise to knarry 
within a reasonable time; — Fourthly, a promise to marry gene- 
rally, and showing as a breach, a^rf quest, and non-pei form- 
ance ;-*-and Fifthly, a count in a* general promise to marrv, and 
s fat mg, as a breach, tl^e dispensation of any request by defendant’s 
marriage with another person.” Now who can doubt that the intro- 
duction of these numerous special counts, in a simple case such as this, 
arises from what Mr. Chilty calls the “ sordid cupidity of some prac- 
titioners to increase their emoluments by lengthy pleadings, and some- 
times even by the more culpable desire of vexattdfisly punishing a de- 
fendant by an accumulation of unnecessary costs.” 

On this latter point, till recently, there could be no shadow of doubt ; 
for by a very recent, but now exploded rule of practice, the piaiutiif 
recovered the cost of all the numerous counts in a declaration, al~ 
. though he had succeeded only in one. It was, therefore, no marvel 
th#t the attorney and pleader spun out over a half score of counts the 
matter of complaint which might have been disclosed in 6ne. These 
numerous counts are comparatively of modern date. Lord Holt, one 
of the* ablest lawyers that e\er sat on the bench, in regretting their 
adoption, alludes to their origin, and says that he was a bold rngn 
when first ventured to introduce them, because they contracted the 
piiivciplos nnd objects of pleading. Towards* the end of the sixteenth 
century, the practice of plead jng'several pleas established itself more and 

* more # rty the 4th Anne, e. 16., it was enacted that it should be lawful 
foi any defendant or any plaintiff in replevin in any court of record, 
with tiie leave of the court, to plead as many several matters as he 

* should think necessary for his defence. Hence a practice csept in of 
ftUowing the defendant, instead of pleading several pleas, separately 
denying all the ^pojts of the declaration, to plead the general issue ; 
which was so vague and wide as to admit, under cover of its ambus- 
cade, almost any sort, or ground of clefence. These inccmvenioncics, 

. which according to ‘Lord Holt, crept in improperly, will be found 
prohibited by the fifth Rule laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons. This Ride very justly limits the declaration to one count in 
describing the same cause of action, liberally allowing amendments ac- 
cording to the spirit or the enactment. >» 

m Th#*fTect of this Rulo will be to require more care and consideration 
in the preparation of the pleadings than has of late been the practice 
to bestow upon them ; and henceforth instead of suitors being be- 
wildered by ruinous and delusive pleadings, pleadings generating 
useless expense and affording no real information, we shall soon find 
thaj # professional pleaders will be obliged to*give more'eare and con- 

* • • a 1 
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sidlUfiktion to the forth of the substantial merits of each par- 

ticular case, to the avoidance of these eternal 'repetitions of time and 
place, which sye produced and reproduced with an iteration not less 
tedious than expensive. • t # 

Regarding' pleas (which are the answer by the defendant to thr de- 
claratioft of plaintiff), the practice will be also greatly simplified and 
improved by the new Rules. Defendants wftl no longer be allowed to 
plead deceptively th*e general issue, and take the plaintiff' by surprise, 
nor will they be permitted (unless by leave of a judge), to traverse or 
deny more than one principal part, of the plaintiff 's right of action, 
unless flie justice of the case should require a more, extensive defence ; 
and then the real points to be tried must be presented distinctly to the 
jury. Instead, therefore, ofake hosts of witnesses which at present 
crowd our courts of justice in civil bases, we shall find that in otdinary 
trials one or two will suffice ; and the trials o£ causes will be reduced 
to a third of the present expense. 

It may be hoped that when the advantages of these improvements 
shall become apparent, our judges will not stop here, but go on simpli- 
fying and shortening all the dull, and endless forms of the Common Law. 
Nor should they omit the utter extirpation of that system of fiction so 
unnecessary, unmeaning, and so calculated to bring any science into 
contempt. The sooner 4t John Doe and Richard Roe" arc “ hanged by 
the neck until they are dead,” the better for the judge, the jury, and for 
outraged and violated common sense. 

In 6ur next Number we shall say a few words on the advantage 
and necessity of Local Courts. Meanwhile we are glad to pen;ei\e that 
this question is again taken up by His Majesty’s Government, and 
that they are determined to stand unanimously by Lord Brougham’s 

Bill. ' 


Unlimited Disiue or Power. 

Row f, u is a means to tyi end. The end is, every thing, without exception, 
which the human being calls pleasiue, and the rcinoval of pain. The grand 
instrument for attaining what a man likes, is the actions of other men. - Power, 
in its most appropriate signification, therefore, means security for the conformity 
between tlje will of one man and the acts of other men. This, we presume, is 
not a pioposition which will be disputed. The master has power over hi^ 
servant, because when he wills Imn to do so and so, — in other words, expresses a 
desire that he would do so and so, he possesses a kiffd^jf security that the 
actions of the man will correspond to.his desire*. The general commands his 
soldiers to perfoim certain operations, the King commands his subjects to act in 
a certain manner^ and their power is complete or not complete, in proportion as 
the conformity is complete or not complete between the actions willed and the 
actions perfoimed. The actions of other men, considered as means for the^ata* 
tainment of the objects of our desire, are perfect or imperfect, in propdT7Tbh as 
they arc or are not certainly and invariably correspondent to our will. There is 
no limit, therefoie, to the demStnd of security for the perfection of that corres- 
pondence. A man is never satisfied w ith a smaller degree, if he can' obtain u 
greater. And as there is no man whatsoever, whose acts, in some degree or 
other, in some way or other, more immedtately or more remotely, may hot have 
some influence as means to our ends, there! is no tnan, the conformity ofwhose 
acts to our will we would not give something to secure. The demand, therefore, 
of power over th exacts of oifycr men is really boundless. It is boundless in, two 
v$jys : boundless in the number of persons to whom we would extend it, And 
b|p#less in its degree over the actions of each .— James Mill, 
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GOVERMEtfT PLAN FOR COMMUTING. THE TITHES 
IN IRELAND. . * 


This great subject has been at length opened to the consideration of 
Parliament; and if we may judge from the tone assumed and temper 
displayed at its opening, it will givt; riset<$»n early as much discussion 
as any topic of the present Session, and be contested with as much 
firmness as any proposition which the Government have yet made to 
the House. 

It would be a waste of words in us to enlarge upon the bitter rancour 
which this question of Tithes has infused into all ranks in Ireland — 
the Catholics deeming it cruel and degrading to be obliged to con- 
tribute towards the support of an heretical Church; and the Protest- 
ants insisting upon the payment of the uttermost farthing, with a spiiif 
of rancorous persecution altogether unworthy of men* professing unit 
form of Christianity, but more especially one calling itself the He formed 
Religion of the Gospel. The Tithe-war, as it has been most appro- 
priately called, has been of ‘longer duration than any national war of 
laf(? times; and reflecting men of all parties seemed at length lobe 
ready to admit, that until this war could be brought to a close thote 
was no hope of repose or prosperity for Ireland. Accordingly, when 
the “ extinction" and “ abolition" of Tithes in Ireland was distinctly 
promised by Mr. Stanley- — when he asked the Liberal Members of the 
Commons to give their support to the Irish Coercion Bill, those who 
/racTany confidence in Ministerial promises ventured to hope that, at the 
opening of the present Session, a measure for. the “abolition” and 
“ extinction” of Tithes* in Ireland would really be introduced by the 
pledged Administration. Instead of this, the following are the reso- 
lutions which were proposed to the House by Mr, Littleton, on Thurs- 
day the 20th inst. ; which we give verbatim; 

1. Tithe compositions are to be abolished, and a land-tax of equal amount, 
and payable by the^sftme persons, substituted, to be managed and collected by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. • 

2. The land-tax is to be redeemable for a sum of money equal to fout- fifths of 
the value of land in each county, as determined by a commission to be for that 
purpose appointed, together with such further sum as, reckoning the interest of 
:>,o:iqy^t c l\d. per cent, per diem, may be required to make up for two years an 
annual income equal to jour-fifths of the land-tax; or the land-tax is to be re- 
deemable for so ijjuch land as shall yield annual*renis and profits equal to four- 
fifths oijhe land-tax. 

3. So much of the land-tax as shall remain unredeemed on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1-630, shall be converted into a retd charge equal to four- fifths of the land-tax, 
and payable by the owner of die first Estate of inheritance in the land, who shall 
be entitled t<? recover the whole amount over against Ins tenantry. 

4. jSuch rent charges are to be redeemable or saleable for the best price to be 
liadj nothing less than the consideration for redemption of land-tax. 
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The lithe-o^|fef&e to be paid by warrants issued by lb# Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners fof IceWdj and addressed to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. Such payments are to b$,pf the amount of the compositions to which 
the tithe-owners may be severallyjenfitled, subject to a deduction for the ,tr pubic, 
loss, and expense of collection. Siicluate of deduction ft. to be ^ variable jpp'^acb 
county, and to be fixed by a commissitffo, with reference to the average expenses 
and outgoings' attendant on the collection of tithes in eaclp couujy during the 
tea years from 1820 to 1*830. 

6. When redemption of land-tax or sale of rent-charges shall take place, the 
payments by warrants as aforesaid are to cease; the icdemption or purchase- 
money is to be paid over to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt,,«and yield an interest o f%\(l per cent, per diem. The money is to he from 
time to time drawn out, and invested in land for the benefit of the lithe-owner 
entitled to the principal mone y. 

That it is the opinion of thjRomm^tee, that composition for tithes in Ireland 
ought to be abolished on and after the 1st day of November in the present year, 
in consideration of an annual land-tax, to be granted to Ills Majesty, payable by 
the persons who would have been liable to such composition for tithes, and of 
equal amount; that such land-tax shall be redeemable; and that out of the pro- 
duce provision should be made in land or money, for the indemnification of the 
persons entitled to such composition. 

Mr. Littleton's speech was an amplification of these resolutions, 
and a reasoning upon them which really made them more complex than 
in their original shape ; and that was certainly needless. Whatever may 
be the talents of the present Administration, they appear to have none 
whatever lor simplicity. Whether it is a Slave Emancipation Bill, a 
Chur.ch Reform Bill, or a Tithe Commutation Bill, complexity and 
ambiguity are sure to be its characteristics ; and in this last of Jbeil* 
efforts they are quite as distinguished in this respect as in their first. 
Wc will give a selection from some of the best speeches ottered hi 
reply* and th<$n append a few comments of our own. The speakers in 
favour of the resolutions were Mr. Littleton, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Lam- 
bert, Mr. CutJar Fergusson, Mr. Fit/gctald, Mr. Christmas, and .Lord 
John Russell. The speakers against the resolutions wore Mr. O’Con- 
nell, Mr. F. O’Connor, Colonel Davies, Mr. Cobbed, Mr. Beilew, 
Mr. Shcil, Mr. H. Crattan, Mr. Barron, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Walker, and 
Mr. O’Dwyer. 4 

Mr, O’Comnt.ll said, that if the Secretary at War was now' in his place, he 
should congratulate lnni upon not having yet brought m the army estimates ; it 
was prudent not to have done so until the necessary unfonnation from his right 
hon. colleague in office, as to the measures to be pursued towards Ireland, were 
before the house; for until the whole extent and operattofTTJf the present measure 
were fully understood, no man coulrj say to whit amount it might be necessary 
to augment the army. (Hear, hear.) Of till thodelusions which ever had been 
practised, he did not say designedly, the present was the most gross. Did the 
right hon. gentleman suppose that by calling it a land-tax, or an annuity, he 
could reconcile the people of Ireland to an impost which had become odious in 
their eyes? Ministers might be ignorant — he believed they were ignfffaht — of 
the present state of Ireland, and of the sentiments by which the people of that 
country were animated; but fre confessed, that till he heard "the speed) of the 
right hon. secretary opposite, lie had not supposed that the GovernmetiV thought 
so lowly of the intellect of the people of Ireland as to suppose that a^ghauge of 
name would, in their estimation, alter thi thing. He then proceeded to observe, 
that the effect of the tithe compositions hitherto had been to increase the number 
of tithe-payeis— they had been exceedingly increased, and the painful necessity 
of paying tithes^ was carried into a class which that grievous impost had mover 
before in a direct form reached. The poor day-labourers, living in villages/ bad 
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* 

to pay for their miserable kitchen-gardens, for which before, W#»/ 

•duce and not land having been in all time preceding i^p^jitSable by law ;3p5lT 
now the poorest man to made to pay for his half or tlittoquarters of an acre, 
which formed to him no more than a mere cabbage-*gardfcn, The right hon. 
gentJ^pan, seemed to have giv|n himself a great deal of trouble to jwoeure his 
vart%| f Materials and Fo prepare the proposed bill, but he could assure him that 
his labour had been vain, and that, much as he might think of ; the impure, it 
would never prockice any practical results, it had b^b^Dflen said that the 
people of Ireland had much to make them melancholy, and accordingly fchey 
were a melancholy race, but occasionally they were merry in their misery, and he 
would undertake to say that the new tithe bill would be to them a most fertile 
source of miith ; he could assure the right hon. gentleman that the bill would be 
received in -Ireland with a shout of ridicule — with one universal laugh of (tension. 
The next effect of the Sill there would be, perhaps, much more melancholy. He 
would beg the house just to remember what had been the cause of the tithe agi- 
tation, and of how long a standing it w$s. Jfo8.ut 74 or 7b years had elapsed 
since that oppressive impost had first led to decisive manifestations of discon- 
tent.** There might have been during that long period occasional cessations, 
occasionally more or less, of violence or vigour, but the tithe agitations extended 
over a longer period than anyone now alive could remember, certainly at intervals 
wiili something of that temporary lull which the Coercion Bill and similar mea- 
sures had sometimes produced, but which only occasioned the original causes of 
discontent to break out with increased virulence. Government might now, if 
it thought proper, introduce one statute after another, and might at last make 
a law that no man should wag his tongue for any other purpose than to call tithes 
a land-tax, but it would never have the desired effect, and no measure ically be- 
neficial to the country could be matiued so long as that house proceeded to legis- 
late as it was then doing— in the dark. Witness what had been done in the case 
of the 60,000/. granted foi die clergy on the express understanding that the said 
f)0,000/. was to bo recovered of the people ; but what occurred ! — a sum of 
Jx.*,doO/ nas obtained, and the cost of collecting drat amounted to 2ft,O00/., 
although they turned out the whole of the military force of the country for the 
pulped of collecting it, hoise, foot, and marines; ay, even die marines weir* 
employed. % The hon. and learned member then referred to the/iot of UVltf, and 
observed that by that act the appeal was left m woids to the payer, and in fact 
to ffee owner. By the present proposed bill the owner would be turned into a 
tithe proctor. He begged the owners of the land to remember that, and he 
begged the house to remember that the people of Iceland did not alone object to 
the amount of tithes paid, but to*the application of the funds thence arising: the 
objection to tidies was double, and now that objection would mix itself with 
rents. “ Landlords of Ireland, ” he exclaimed, “look to yourselves.*’ He felt 
satisfied that the principle upon which opposition to tithes had hitheito been 
conducted would forthwith be applied to rents, for the people of Ireland would 
•not regard the present measure as the smallest alleviation o( their misery. Was 
there anything rational m the measure i \\ hat was common sense m Ireland? 
(Cheers and laugl/ta!) lie thanked hon. members for that cheer — common 
sense was not one of the ingredients which entered into the composition of diat 
bill. The best way of viewing the question was to put a case Suppose there 
now was on the British tin one a monarch like James II. — that dial monaichhad 
entered into a league with that once formidable personage the Tope. If under 
the influence of such a monarch a law had been passed giving all the. property of 
the Eftgiish Church to the Catholic clergy, would it not have been received by 
the people of England Jvilh indignation and abhorrence? It would be visited 
with their just vAigeance, and what might be expected fiom the people towaids 
those wflo sought to be the imitators of James? Eet it not be supposed that lie 
would refuse to provide for the present incumbents-— on the contrary, he fully 
recognized their life interests, but tithr& were no inheritance. As to the Protest- 
ant clfurch establishment in those parts of Ireland where there were Piotestants, 
he would not object to its being paid for by the state, but he could uol under- 
stand the justice of any system which imposed upon a people # the expenses of a 
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the advm^^Mif:ivhich they did not require. In the tim£ of the Stuarts 
3BB&nglish QovmHpI^, sought to impose upon thg people of Scotland a system 
opposed to the general sentiment of the people, and What ensued ? The Scotch 
came forward with their good claymores, and put an end to the dispute in a; sum- 
mary mariner. Would any one deny that the system o£ the church of England 
was as much opposed to the feelings of /he people of Ireland as at any fJe&od it 
was to {hose of. Scotland ? Was it from these observations to be inferred that he 
desired “to see tire* Catholic clergy put into possession of iK»e tithes / On the 
contrary, he could inform the house that the Catholic clergy would not accept 
the tithes— they would, uot accept them. If the bishops accepted them the 
parish priests would 'not. If the parish priests did, the regular clergy would 
occupy their places, and perform divine service to multitudes indignant against 
those t»y whom they were taxed- He was entitled to speak of himself as the 
organ of a considerable portion of the Catholics of Ireland, and he could under- 
take to say that nothing would bejnore abhorient to the feelings of the great body 
of the Catholics than acceptanceof th<j tithes by the clergy. As to the proposed 
measure, it would he altogether ineffective ; the amount of tithes paid must be 
diminished, if the Government did not mean to for^fy agitation for repeaT- He 
would propose to diminish the whole amount of tithes to the extent of two-thirds ; 
the remaining third he would propose should be applied to the relief of the 
working classes hy a diminution of the county cess, and for those uses of the 
poor against which no valid objection could be urged. Something of that sort 
would do infinitely more towards pacifying the discontents of the people of Ire- 
land than any scolding speeches from the throne. 

Colonel Davits confessed that he had heard the proposition of the right horn 
Secretary .foi J i eland with feelings of great disappointment. (Hear, hear.) He 
contended that that house had no right to impose on the landloids of Ireland the 
obligation of paying the tube, and he considered that the plan of Government, so 
far from allaying agitation in Ireland, would mute landlord and tenant in one 
common cause against the Government, who would still find it nccessaiy to, em- 
ploy the military in the collection of tithes. (Hear.) In his opiihon it was 
iniquitous to compel 0,000,000 of people to pay for the suppoitofan establish- 
ment of which they disapproved. (Hoar, hear) Jf the same stipe of things 
existed in England as m li eland, in less than a week there would he, not passive, 
but positive resistance. Had not the lush, then, the same feelings as the Eng- 
lish ? (Hear, hear.) It was lamentable that in legislating for Ireland that house 
appeared to neglect every cqp&ideration of common souse, arid treated the people 
as mere serfs. (Hear, hear.) These were Uis qpinions : if he had expressed him- 
self strongly it was because lie felt strongly on the subject. (Hear, luOir.) 

Mr. Cobbett wished to know whether the lion, member for Wiltshire, who had 
stated that tithes were invented by fraudulent Popish priests, would tell him how 
it happened that when an honest reforming chinch, which held in abhoncucc all 
the fraud* of Popish priests, was established, tithes were still preserved ? Al f l 
the damnable errors of the Catholic clergy were cast aside hy the ministers of the 
reformed church ; they rejected the whore of Babylon ^j£ji scarlet robes ; they 
abolished the confession and extreme unction ; they cast down the idolatrous 
images of the Catholics, but they kept tithes. (Hear, hear.) If ever fraud was 
committed it was committed by those who made tvhat \yas called the reformation 
in the church. By whom was that act of robbery — the unpropiiation of tithes — 
fast committed ? By the Protestants; and that monstious thing, on account of 
winch people wire now so much suffering, was created by the c cle b ra t ej j_T ( e for- 
mation. It might be truly said, in the language of Scripture, u Our fathers eat 
our grapes, and our teeth are tl^reby set on edge.” The lion, member for Dublin 
had stated that agitation had existed in Belaud for the last seventy year *. The 
fact was, that agitation had existed in Ireland ever since the year when Elizabeth 
sent Protestant parsons into that eountry,^nd would exist until the tytfie System 
and the established church were swept ftway. The best course which* in his 
.(Mr. CobbettY) opinion, the Government could adopt, was to purchase the fee- 
tdhes in Ireland. They might do so for a less sum than the twenty 
which they lust yeai gave for the emancipation of the colonial sieves* 
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and the consequence would be, that satisfaction being tM^ithonghout 
that country would become $ source of strength and England, jK 

measurer-proposed by the right hon. Secretary for Ireland was so full of detail that 
he (Mr. Cobbett) would not presume to say, sit the present moraenjt, that it would 
do nftgood. Still he tjust *>tat^ that he thought it too complicated, and that it 
wouleMjlpt remove the real causes of irritation in Ireland. (Hear, hear.) * 

Mr. II. Guattah contended that there would be no find adjustment of the 
tithe question effecred by any bill founded on these resolutions. The resolutions 
left it open to give either money or land for the existing value of tithes ; but the 
speech of the righ hon. secretary made it clear that it .was the intention of the 
< Government only to give land. The proposition now before the house was 
founded on the report of the committee of 1832, — a report to which the Irish 
members weVe all opposed at the time. He would remind a noble lord opposite 
of a meeting of the iiish nobility, and the Irish landholders, which took place in 
1822, in London, on the subject of tithes, at^w^ch the noble lord was himself 
present, and at which the arrangement proposed in these resolutions was abso- 
lutely rejected. That meeting agreed in the propriety of effecting a commutation 
of tithes in Ireland, but declared itself opposed to any project for purchasing 
land for the clergy in lieu of tithes. To him it appeared that there were two 
i canons on which it was impossible for Irish members to agree to this plan. The 
first was, that it appropriated a certain portion of land to the clergy; and the 
second, that it placed an improper assessment upon the value of tithe. , It would 
make the clergy not only bad landlords but bad pastors. (Hear, hear.) Had 
the right hon. gentleman opposite taken into his consideration what each clergy- 
man would get upon his scale of compensation ? Taking the tithe at 1/. 5s. m 
acre, for 240/. tithe, a clergyman would get a farm of not less than 350 acres*. 
Now that was a preposterous amount to give in compensation. As to the duty 
which the plan imposed upon the landlords, he would, as one of them, avow that 
# he declined the honour of becoming a tithe proctor of the Govermeut. lint. -he 
wou^d ask ihe Government whether they really expected that this plan would 
succeed t *If they thought that it would, he could only say that he differed from 
them very widely, and he would briefly tell them why. A gentleman m Wick- 
low, when the Inst commutation bill was passed, asked one of his tenants whether 
he did not think that it would he effectual for its object. Thd tenant replied, 
“ Sii^ we have beaten the police out of the field— don’t you think that we can 
beatfyou?” (Hear, and a laugh.) With that answer ringing in his ears, he 
would be a bold minister who gave his sanction to i\ bill founded on these leso- 
iutions. He advised the Minister, instead of trying to conciliate either of the 
•great partitfc in Ireland, to endeavour lo conciliate the people of Ireland, aud to 
consider* their interests, and* their interests alone, lie was sure that with the 
assistance of a reformed Parliament, Ministers, if they would only have courage 
to put it to the test, would be able to settle this question satisfactory. He paid 
' a strong eulogium on the resolutions passed by the Irish landowner* at their 
fheeting m 1822, and insisted that they ought to be adopted by the committee 
instead of those now proposed to it. lie concluded by proposing as an amend- 
ment a series of resolutions, which lie said was founded upon them, and which, as 
well as we could collect them, were couched in the following terms: 

“ Resolved, that it is qssenthtl to the peace of Ireland that the # system of tithes 
should be extinguished, not only in name but also in substance, — that we recog- 
nize the right of persons having vested interests in them, and declare it to be the 
duty q£J J arbanient to make them a just compensation by means of a land-tax,* — 
that we also recognize thejhabihty of property in Ireland to contribute to a fund 
for the support religion and charity, but tlnukjthat such a fund should be dif- 
ferent intellection, and lighter in its amount, than that now raised by the system 
oT tithes. Resolved, that we are also of opinion, that the mode of application 
and distribution of that fund ought to be submitted to the decision of Par- 
liament 

Lord J. Ili ssrLL said that the opinions which he had expressed at the meet- 
ing tq which the hon, and learned gentleman referred still remained unchanged, 
(ll^tr.) JHe thought that he could easily lecoucile diem with tftis proposition of 
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r .tax in lien oftithes, and of a permanent redemption of that land-tax after- 

,Jrds. As the ho&Jup learned gentleman well kjaew, he differed from several of 
§iis colleagues in the Administration as to the appropriation of this property ; but 
upon the qiKjstiom on which the hon. and learned gentleman had that night de- 
claimed he believed that there was no difference *>f>pinym in the Ministry, The 
hon* and learned gentleman proposed that two-thirds of the -present amount of 
tithes r should. be utterly abolished, and that the remaining one-third should be 
applied to the shtne*fb|-poses to which the grandee ry cess mis now applied ; or, 
ire other words, that # it should be substituted in place of another burden to which 
the land was already liable. But this was nothing more than abolishing tithe 
altogether (hear, hear} ; it was a direct act of robbery, neither palliated nor dis- 
guised (gieat cheering) — it was a mere act of confiscation, which assumed the 
appearance of giving relief to fhe miserable and vexed occupiers of the soil, but 
which, if it should be adopted by the Legislature, would give relief to none but 
the affluent landholder, ((ireatpheering.) On the question of appropriation he 
might have the misfortune to eSfpress # opinions at difference with those of some of 
his colleagues; but on this question be gave his vote in the full reliance that it 
would lie m accordance with that of all the Ministers, and of the majority of that 
house, unless, indeed, they were prepared to abandon all the rights of property, 
and to say that all means, even the most illegal, even such as were attended with 
tumult and bloodshed, might be used to conduce to an end not less disgraceful 
and calamitous than the means employed to carry it were violent and unholy. 
(Great cheering.) 

On the division, the numbers were — For the original Resolutions of 
Mr. Littleton, 219 ; — For the Amendment of Mr. Grattan, 42. 

The plan of the Government respecting Tithes in Ireland, will there- 
fore, we have no doubt, be persevered in : and the result will be a 
fiercer intestine war than ever, witli mote coercion to keep down re- 
bellion, till the whole thing will break down by its own intolerable 
weight : mid tithes, lay and church, be lost to their present' owners for 
ever. 

Were we not somewhat better acquainted with the seerdt machinery 
of Government titan we were some few years ago, we should .have 
thought it impossible for the ingenuity even of a Minister, to msfKe so 
simple an affair so complicated. But this is a device continually re- 
sorted to for the purpose of appearing very profound, scrupulously 
just, and perfect blaster of the subject, affecting to see dimly 
what no other person can even understand. If a speech be full of 
difficulties and unintelligibilities, it is sure to be pronounced a masterly 
piece <tf financial skill ; because persons are unwilling to confess that 
they do not understand it: and praise can be bestowed without know- 
ledge, while criticism requires at least investigatiem.. It reminds us of 
the story told of an old, and no doubt, a very pious lady in Scotland, 
who returning from hearing soifte very popular preacher, whose great 
charm lay in* the obsoleteness of his words and the involved and in- 
tricate construction of his sentences, was pouring out her admiration 
on all sides : when being asked whether she understood the drift of his 
discourse, she frankly said : “ 0 dear, no! It yvas far too sublime for 
such poor simple bodies a ft myself to understand. I don’t, pretend to 
that; but 1 admired it the more because it \yas so truly diviftfc that it 
went beyond all human understand ing.” 

The case of Tithes may, we think, be comprehended in a few brief 
sentences; It is a claim to the tenth of the gross produce of the soil, 
the avowed purpose of maintaining the clergy of the Established 
fnm*, keeping all places of worship in repair, and relieving the poor 
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of the county* This was the triple appropristtiiipfM tithes in 'Iftfc/ 
Catholic Church before the Protestant Reformation : and -considerilig' 

I hat; the clergy of those days divested themselves in most instancy of 
private property, and beciiqp members of a corporation or’coramnnity, 
to widen they resigned all their individual wealth, there was,* in this re- 
ceipt and approbation of the tithe, a return to tji&ojd 'principle on 
which it was originally grated to the Priests and tfre Levites ; for 
of them it is said. that they were granted tithes for* their support, Jc- 
cause they had no other inheritance ! * . 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more different from this, than 
the present 1 state of t}\e tithes. A large portion is claimed as thb in- 
alienable property of the Established Church of England, as a cor- 
porate body, though the private wealth, possessed by many Of its 
member^ is very considerable: but ‘instead of this tithe being ap- 
propriated to the triple purpose of supporting the poor, repairing the 
ch niches, and maintaining the clergy, the two first objects have been 
utterly neglected ; and immense funds are raised from the public to do 
what tithes ought to have done without such demands: while thn 
whole amount is now absorbed by the clergy alone; not because, like 
the Levites, they have only the tithe for their inheritance; but in 
addition to many other sources of clerical emolument besides. Another 
portion, hss in amount, has been alienated from the Church, and is 
now in the hands of lay impropriators, who hold it as private property, 
and appropriate it to their own uses only. 

• We conclude, then, that* the latter is a property held upon* the 
tenure of [he institution of tithes; and that if the Legislature should 
at any future time decree the abolition of that institution * as Jewish 
and not Christian, which in reality it is, their right to compensa- 
tion for k>£s by such abolition would be no stronger than the right 
of tjie Proprietors of East India Stock, the owners of West India 
.slaved, or any other persons suffering by the abolition of any insti- 
tution or state of things deemed to be a public evil. The right of 
, t ho ClmrtjJi as a corporation tv the tithes possessed by it, stands on 
exactly .the same foundation: *vith this differences that if the Legis- 
lature thought lit to decree that no one established form of worship 
should be patronized as national, but that all sects of Christianity 
' should be placed upon the same level in the eyes of the Stytc, the 
property of the Church would become at once the property of the 
State, w ithout a shadow of a right to compensation in any individual of 
the clerical body ; as the corporation itself being annihilated, there 
would be no corporate right^, and as to individual property in any thing 
that belongs to the Church, no one pretends to claim this*. 

The whole question then is one of national benefit, and that and that 
only shpuld be done by which the nation would derive the largest 
si care of relief. The jvesent proposed commutation will leave most of 
the objections to tithe exactly where they stand ; so that we think their 
entire 't&tinction would *be far better than their commutation. For 
this purpose, let a proper standard of valuation by so many years pur- 
chase be settled; and at that valuation let all lay impropriation of tithes 
be bought up by annuities, chargeable on the public funds, and be- 
eomq the property of the Government. At the same time let the tithes 
payable # to any member of the clergy now living, become at his death 
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property of |f|§ Government 'without payment of an^ kind ; and m 
ckses where an atinuity equal to their computed value by the scale 
settled, could be paid to the incumbent during his life for the interest 
beheld in' the tithes, let their whole produce f be transferred to the 
Government at once. In the course of four or five years; this whole 
tithe\prope'rt^£j,he country would become the prqperty of the sthte; 
and its redemption by proprietors of land being fixed at an easy rate 
of purchase money, in five years more the whole of England and Ire- 
land might become* tithe free; while a fund, from the sale of all the 
church and crown lands, tithes, &e., would produce, at the very lowest 
estimate, 100 millions sterling, with which fuqd the whole national 
debt might be placed on the footing of terminable annuities, by paying 
a higher interest for a fixed-period only, or transferring the whole into 
life annuities, paying off those mot content to accept the terminable 
instead of interminable interest, and selling only to those who* would 
conform to the new terms. 

By some-such plan as this, tithes would become wholly extinct in 
twenty years at the farthest; and the national debt be reduced every 
year by the falling in of life annuities ; and in forty years both tithes 
and national debt would become wholly extinct. 

It may be asked, what then would become of the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church ? The answer is plain. All those now members of 
its body would be secured for their lives in the enjoyment of an an- 
nuity fiom the Government funds, bearing some fixed and uniform 
proportion to the actual money-value of the tithes as at present; and 
all persons wishing to enter the ministry of the Episcopal Clvwrch, 
would thdh be on the same footing as the ministers of every Dissenting 
body of Christians, dependant on their congregations for support. 
The cathedrals and churches, old and new, the parsonage houses, 
burying grounds, and all the existing buildings and materials might be 
given over to the Episcopalians ; and this would of itself give th6m an 
immense advantage ov#r all other sects. If they could not succeed 
under such circumstances in attractirfg ffongregations, in obtaining that 
decent subsistence tibove which the preachers of the Gospel should 
not aspire, let them then return to the still more primitive practice of the 
Apostolic ages, and labour with their otvn heads or hands, to sustain 
themselves, as is done by thousands of equally devout and honourable' 
men. 

We may refer to the Society of Friends in alhparts of England, ns 
furnishing beautiful examples of the most perfect purity of life and 
conduct, the most holy and unobtrusive *eal, and the exercise of all 
the virtues tRat can adorn the character of the “pious Christian^ or the 
"upright man — without tithes, without priests, without pomp or power, 
or pretensions — with no machinery for the support of the raos£,devout 
religion, beyond the Scriptures for perusal, the Supreme Being as an ob* 
ject of adoration, and the atsembling together on terms erf the most perfect 
equality, for reflexion, for prayer, for exhortation, and for*^orship, 
without the expenditure of a single shilling otherwise than as a private 
offering ol him who gives, and without the receipt of a single shilling by 
those who either pray, or expound, or preadv To such patterns as 
these we refer the deans and prebends, the rectors and vicarp, the 
^bishops and the archbishops 0 f the English and Irish hierarchy ; a^d if 
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they would take the Gospel as their guide, for theifc 

teacher, and his Apostles for their models of iaiitamn f they would 
find tb#t th£ nearer they approached the patterns we have pointed out 
as liviqg ip opr own country, and in our own day, the nearer .would 
they approach to the Divine Founder of their Faith ; every word, of whose 
Gospel Is a reproof to the worship of that Mammon, wjv&se tUhes, 
pluralities, and livings, seem she great object of clertearcdbtention and 
hierarchical care. 


Doctrine of Passive Obedience. 

The doctrine of passive obedience is so repugnant to the genuine feelings of 
human natuVe, that it can never be completely acted on, A secret dread that 
popular vengeance will awake, and nature assert her rights, imposes a restraint 
winch the most determined despotism is not able to shake off. The rude reason 
of the multitude may be perplexed $ but the sentiments of the heart are not 
easily perverted .— Robert null . 


Necessity of Labour. 

Or the laws of nature, on which the condition of man depends, that which is 
attended with the greatest number of consequences, is the necessity of labour for 
obtaining the means of subsistence, as well as the means of the greatest part of 
our pleasures. This is, no doubt, the primary cause of Government; for, if nature 
li^d produced spontaneously all fhe objects which we desire, and in sufficient 
abundupce for the desires of all, there would have been no source of dispute or of 
injury* among«men ; nor would any man have possessed the means qf ever ac- 
quiring authority over another . — James Mill . 


National Education. 

That it is the duty of a Christian people, to take care, that in some way or 
other, facilities are afforded for the instruction of its youth, we suppose few will 
dispute. The God who constituted •th<? various relations of social life, has im- 
posed the obligation. It is ttye order of Ilis providence,*[that every successive 
generation of the human family, shall in this particular, as well as in many others, 
be dependent upon that which precedes it. The chain which thus binds together 
the children of men, cannot be severed : — the responsibility which the connection 
j halves, can never be evaded. There are, it is true, a goodly number stiff to he 
found, who practically maintain the strange paradox, that it is not the will of 
God that alt his rational creatures should be, in any enlarged sense of tire word, 
intelligent. With such persons we hold no controversy. It would be a mere 
waste of words, to reason with men so incapable of estimating the dignity of their 
species,' — so wilfully ignorant of ?he genius of the Gospel. The doubts of the 
weak, and the alarms of the timid, with regard to the consequences which may 
he expected to result from the general diffusion of knwledge, would be worthy of 
more respect, but for their irreligious character and tendency. God himself has 
explicitly declared, that “dor the soul to be without knowledge is not good/' 
W© dare not, therelpre, sympathize with terrors which are founded in distrust of 
lii^wisdcpfM, or venture to excuse precautions which would seek an imaginary 
security in the degradation of His creature. The plain truth is, that all objec- 
tions to the education of the poor, come from what source they will, are, in their 
very nature, utterly antichrisuatt. They may be invariably traced either to super- 
stitious fear, or.tb unmixed selfishness. With the spirit of that religion, which h 
emphatically Light and Love, we repeat it, they have no communion . — Eclectic 
Hevic/v, , * 1 
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COMMONS— CASE OF BARON SMITH. 


We arc glad to see the House retrace the falke step it took, in the 
case of Baron Smith, though it would have been well for its dignity and 
reputation if it had not been quite so precipitate at first. The argu- 
ments of the case were, we think, quite exhausted in the first jJcbatc ; 
but a returning sense of duty to the indep#ndence of the Bench, and 
the excellent rule of testing the case, by supposing the political ad- 
dresses of the Judge to have been in perfect harmony with the Ac- 
cuser’s opinions, seems to have operated powerfully in satisfying many 
that on their first vote they had done a wrong; and although this 
vacillation is not calculated to strengthen the confidence of the people 
in the first impressions of their representatives, yet it is evidently more 
to their honour that they hastened to repair the wrong they had com- 
mitted, than if they had persisted in their error, for the sake of presei viug 
an appearance of consistency. 

The debate on the motion for discharging the order to appoint a 
Committee was opened by Sir Edward Knatchbull, who wtfs very ably 
supported by Mr. F. Shaw, the Recorder of Dublin, and Sir Robert 
Peel; and t[ie result of the division which followed the debate was, 
For Sir Edward Knatclibull’s motion to discharge the order for a 
Committee, 1GI ; For retaining the previous order, 155; leaving a 
majority of 6 against the Minister:, and thus rescinding the vote on 
Mr. O’Conneirs motion, carried by sp l^rge a majority but a few nights 
before. • f 

When we wrote the article contained in our last Number, on the 
case of Baron Smith, we expressed our belief that twelvemonths lienee, 
many would regret having voted for the committee ; but we had not 
the fafntest hope that the conversion of those in error would have bebu 
so rapid, that on the very day following the passing of that article 
through the press, the judgment we had deprecated should have been 
totally reversed. This, however, is one of the benefits of judging of all 
cases by thejr abstract merits without inference to the names of the 
men, or the distinctions of the party by which they are advocated or 
opposed. This has been our rule of judgment hitherto: and by this, 
we hope always to be able to abide. 

The case has excited, s&, may be supposed, the mo^t intense interest 
in Ireland; and it will be an appropriate termination to the&istory^ of 
an affair, of which we are mot likely, we think, in our day, to see a 
parallel, to give the subjoined address presented to Baton Smith, 
signed by an immense list of the professional gentlemen practising in 
hts court, amd most able to appreciate his conduct, with* the learned 
Judge’s reply*. 
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ADDRESS OF THE BAR TO BARON SMIT%« ' 

To the Hon. Baron Sir William Cusac Smith, Bart 

Sir,— U nder existing circumstances, we, the undersigned members of the Irish 
1'Hi, feel ourselves called upon, and readily come forward, to testify the respect 
winch we entertain for the unshcfken integrity, strict impartiality, and'cminent 
talent, which for a 'long series of years haw* uniformly marked your iiidieial cha- 
racter. % (Signed by a long List of Professional O'entfCmen.Y* 

* r V 

The above having been -sent lo Baron Smith in a letter frpm Serjeant l’cnne- 
fiilur, as the senior member of mo.se who subscribed theaddress, the following 
answer was received, addressed to Serjeant Pennefather : 

Ashfidd , February 20. 

My dear Serjeant— I atn more gratified than I 'find it possibly to express by 
the import of your letter, and by the address which that, kind letter covered. 
Against, I will admit, an unexpected shock, I have hitherto been sustained by 
the testimonies of my own conscience ; but as this internal monitor is liable to 
be influenced by selfdove, it is encouraging to collect, from the suffrages of so 
many and such distinguished Members of the bar, that I have not been mistaking 
the suggestions of vanity for those of conscience. 

V\ hat more need a judge desire than, that after an experience of many years, 
an enlightened body such as yours should spontaneously, and, “ under existing 
circumstances,” 1 will add, generously come forward; to bear witness to the im- 
partiality and integrity of Ins judicial conduct ? 

Upon what may not unaptly be called die law of my case the bar have offered 
no opinion, and 1 feel rnyseif more than warranted in strictly following their 
example. 

With that propriety and discretion which might have been expected fiorn them* 
tjiey have refrained from the expression of any opinion upon its merits. Tcrail 
who i jn appreciate justly the judicious decorum of such a course, it must rentier 
their addrcss*of die greater value. , 

In me it would be worse than indecorous to assert that I have not been guilty 
of neglect of duty, or talked politics from the bench, or fomented a spirit of 
intolerance and religious discord. This would be not only Ao prejudge a 
question which may now perhaps be pending (before those whose right ofdis- 
< ussin% it their wisdom will weigh and well determine), but it would against all 
principle be to constitute myself a judge in my own cgiuse. 

But it is consistent with due deference to disclaim ill intention ; and accord- 
ingly l nijiy^ay, that I never^, meant to neglect my duty ; but, on the contrary, 
diligently, and even laboriously, to discharge it; that, so far from meaning* 
h> do more than recommend to submissive deference the genuine principles of 
oui law and constitution — so far from meaning to promulgate the opinions c r 
filings of a party, 1 conceive my mind to be utterly free from cvw*y party 
tmge; and lastly, that so far from meaning to excite intolerance and discoid, 

( imagined that through life I had rather carried my conciliator/ propensities to 
excess. 

But human judgment is extremely fallible, and whether my head has failed to 
execute the good intentions of my heart, is not for me, but perhaps for others to 
decide. As many, however, as have signed the address to me have impliedly 
pronounced that 1 was not a lazy idler, a rancorous and mischief-making bigot, 
or knowingly a political partisan — for how could I be these, and be an honest 
and impartial judge ? « 

I have ever preached respect to constitutional a&thoritics, as opposed to those 
antagoniSVattd spurious powers, which experience tells us that agitation will pro- 
duce ; 1 have ever preached adherence to the fundamental principles of the con- 
stitution. In both instances I will endeavour to practice whav I preach — never 
to violate that dtie respect whic^ constituted authorities have a right to claim; 
nor ever to betray that independence of the. Bench which is at once a principle 
and a •bulwark of the constitution, and which I consider it a part of my judicial 
duty to maintain. 
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With a sentiment which ought to be, and vriil be as lasting as my life, of gra- 
thflde to you, and those who have honoured me with the address which this 
letter is written to acknowledge, allow me, my dear Serjeant, to subscribe myself 
with great respect, 

Your and their obliged and Jaithfftl lervaxt, 

• William Cusac §mitk. 


GOVERNMENT LIABLE TO THE SAME TEMPTATIONS TO ABUSE THEIR POWER 

# as Individuals. 

Whatever would be the temptations under which individuals would lie, if 
there was no Government., to take the objects of desire from others weaker than 
themselves, under the same temptations the members of Government l\ja, to take 
the objects of desire from the members of the community, if they are not pre* 
vented from doing so. Whatever, then, are the reasons for establishing Govern- 
ment, the very same exactly are the reasons for establishing securities, that those 
entrusted with the powers necessary for protecting others make use of them for 
that purpose solely , and not for the purpose of taking from the members of the 
community the objects of desire . — James Mill . 


Noble Example of National Education.’ 

Alfred the Great appears to have been the first person who ever set vigorously 
about the task of introducing the elements of learning among the English people, 
lie complains, that on his accession, he knew not one person south of the Thames, 
wh*o Could so much as interpret the Service Book, and very few in the northern' 
parts who had even reached that pitch of erudition. To remedy the ev*!/ he 
established schools every where, for the instruction of all classes, and enjoined by 
law “all freeholders, possessed of two hydes of land or more/’ to send their chil- 
dren to them fon instruction. Not content with this, he himself umdettook to 
supply with books the schools he had opened, either by furnishing original com- 
positions; or by making translations from the Greek ; in each case seeking to 
convey instruction, not so much in the way of didactic essay, as by parables, 
stories, and apophthegms, atone time clothed in plain prose, at another couched 
in poefry, The civil dissensions which broke out at lus death, put an early end 
to these excellent design *. — Eclectic Review. . * 


" Prophetic Anticipation of the Present Times. 

That the seeds of public convulsion are sown in every country of Europe (our 
own not excepted) it were vain to deny — seeds which, without the wisest pre- 
cautions, and the most conciliating councils, will break out, it is to be feared in 
the overthrow of all governments. How this catastrophe may be averted/ or 
bow, should that be impossible, its evils raay%e mitigated and diminished, 
demands the deepest consideration of every European statesman. The ordinary 
routine of ministerial chicanery is quite unequal to the task. A philosophic 
comprehension of mind, which, leaving the beaten road of politics, shall adapt 
itself to new situations, and profit by die vicissitudes*of opinion ; equally re- 
moved from an attachment to antiquated forms and useless innovations ; capable 
of rising above the emergency of the moment to the most remote con$«quencor 
of a transaction; combining the past, the present, and the future; and knowing 
t - r e . V {)n hrmness, and concede with dignity. These are the qualities 
which trie situation of Europe rendfers indispensable. ft would bea mockery of 
our present Ministry to ask whether they possess those qualities.—|?o^r/ Ball . 
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THE MARQUIS OF CHANDOS’S RESOLUTION/ FOIt 
RELIEF TO THE AGRICULTURISTS. 


On Friday the 223, a very long*, heavy, and dull debate took place, 
on a motion of the Marquis of Chandos, submitting to the House the 
following resolution : * 

“ That in any reduction of the burthens of the country, which might 
be rendered practicable by the remission of taxes, due regard be paid 
to the relieving the distress of the agriculturists, which had been al- 
luded to in the speech from the throne/' 

The terms of this resolution are so moderate and so general, that we 
cannot see how any reasonable objection could be made to them. In 
any remission of taxes that may be found practicable, every interest 
deserves to have due regard paid to it and the agriculturists quite as 
much as any other. We should therefore vote for such a resolution 
without scruple; and if instead of the word agriculturists, the words ship- 
owners, manufacturers, or any other term, designating any great cfcafts 
of Jy* Majesty’s subjects, had been used, we should just as readily have 
supported ’ it ; because, if all the interests of the country deserve 
to have due regard paid to them, both in the imposition and the remis- 
sion of taxek, then every particular interest must equally'deserve such 
regard, inasmuch as the parts are necessarily included in the whole. 

Bift iu the House of Commons, as in the Courts of Law, there are 
almost as many fictions as facts ; and in both there is a sort of con- 
ventional phraseology, constituting almost a new language, so different 
are the .meanings of the/ same words when spoken within and when 
uttered without the walls of the House. Taken in a parliamentary 
sense, this resolution of the Marquis of Chandos was meant to pledge 
the House that in the very first remission of taxes to be made, 'regard 
should Jirst be paid to the distresses of the agriculturists, whose de- 
pressed condition had been exclusively the object of royal sympathy in 
the speech delivered from the throne. And who can wonder at all 
proprietors or occupiers of l#nd thus responding to the royal expres- 
sions of condolence ? To what end were these expressions* put into the 
mouth of his Majesty, if they were to serve no good purpose ? Ancl 
what good purpose could they serve but that they should justify 
Ministers in first affording relief to that very interest thus admitted to 
be so peculiarly distressed ? * 

<No dcJfcbt seems to be entertained that the object of the royal allu- 
sion was to allay any expectations that might have been indulged as 
to the revision of the Corn Laws, and to justify the Ministry in their re- 
sistance'to all propositions for such revision in either House of Parliament. 
But tc^ resist alteration, and oppose further change, will not do. 
The Corr^ Laws have existed for so great a length of time, that if pro- 
yfti,. i. — session <5f 1834. * n* 
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taction to tlie agricultural interests, for which purpose they were alone 
instituted, 'and alone retained, could benefit them at all, they oughl 
now to be in the fullest enjoyment of all its good effects. And so un- 
doubtedly they are. To* what, then, dp these amount? To abso- 
lutely nothing ! Nay, worse ; for, according to their own admissions, 
the landed* interests of the country were in a far better condition fifty 
years ago than, now, after hulf-a-century of Corn Laws for protection 
have given them & monopoly of the whole of the English market for 
the sale of their produce. Are we surprised at. this? Certainly not : 
it is in perfect harmony with the universal history of monopolies in 
ovefy quarter of the globe. The monopoly of the East India Company 
lasted for two hundred years, and it ended in draining and impoverish- 
ing India to the lowest state of poverty and degradation, and involving 
the English Proprietors in forty millions of debt more than all their 
assets could pay. The monopoly of the West India Planters lasted 
for nearly the same period of time, and 1 brought the West India 
interests into such a state of depression, debt, and embarrassment, 
that but for the grant of twenty millions by the Parliament for the 
purchase of their slaves, a general bankruptcy must have ensued ; and 
even this sum will in many instances be insufficient to clear off incum- 
brances on (heir deeply- mortgaged estates. The branches of trade in 
this country that have been most bolstered up by bounties, monopolies, 
and protections, are those that have sunk into the lowest and most, 
ruinous condition. And now, to crown the whole, the agricultural 
interest — the greatest and most important, we willingly admit, in 
every country of any great extent — with all the protection afforded to 
it, is in iugencral state of admitted ruin and decay. 

"What, then, is to be done ? Merely taking off the Malt Tax instead 
of the Holism Tax will not do. It would give some relief, no doubt; 
but it would not lift up the landed interest from its present dead ami 
prostrate condition to one of prosperity and fife ; and any thing, --’short 
of this would be but a palliation of the evil. Some great, and general, 
and comprehensive measure can alane 0 save them; and to that none 
of the Members of the present Administration seem to havV. the virtue 
or the courage to turn their attention. If we are asked, of what 
nature such a measure should be, we offer the following as an outline 
of some, at least, of its parts. 

1. — To abolish or extinguish Tithes entirely, without commutation, 
compensation, or any other consideration, and declare all lands to be, 
after a given period, absolutely tithe-free: a measure which would add 
to the actual value of every fiflided estate in England by not merely 
the amount of the tithe saved, But by a tiddance of all the vexations 
attending its collection. 

2. — To make the assessment for the maintenance of the sick .and 
helpless poor in hospitals and infirmaries, for f the providing labour in 
public works for those who are able to labour but can find no private 
employment, and for the construction and, repair of\ll the»#roa<ls of 
the country, general assessments on the whole property of the kingdom, 
instead of partial assessments in local, parish, or county rates. 

> — ‘To make some arrangement for annually diminishing, ih a very 
slight but constantly progressive degree, the burden of the National 
Debt— to counterbalance the great advantages which the fundholders 
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liiivc so long enjoyed, not ‘merely over the landholders, but over .every 
other class of his Majesly’s subjects, by having bought in the funds-ot 
from 50 L to 60/. for lot)/. of 3 per cents., and receiving therefore 
nearly 6 per cent, interest for very many years, with, a power of 
realising 90/. for w^at July cost 60/. at most, and enjoying at the 
same time all the advantages of the increased value of money, or the 
decreased priresVif commodities, without their property beinjjymbject 
to any tax, impost, or drawback whatever. 

4. — For all these immense benefits, to claim from the landowners, 
in return, an immediate removal of all protecting* duties, and a per- 
fectly free trade in corn. t9 

]5ul, the reader will exclaim, the total tod immediate extinction of 
Tithe ! What is to become </ the lay-impropriatois ? and how are the 
Clergy tp be maintained ? We answer, — Let the lay-impiopriators be 
compensated for the surrender of their individual property, by a grant 
from the state, as the W$st Indians have been, on such a scale as to 
leave them no worse, but to place them in no better a condition tlmn 
they arc at present. And for the Clergy, give the whole of tin* Epis- 
copalian body, clergy and laity, all the cathedrals, churches, chapels, 
paisonage-houscs, and buildings strictly ecclesiastical, and let the 
Episcopalian teachers appeal to the Episcopalian eongregratinus for 
that suppent whit h it wore an insult to them as well as to their llocks 
not to suppose that they would instantaneously obtain. The learned, 
the pious, and the moral among them would be sure to find followers 
and supporters: the traffickers and the money-changers, the fox- 
•hunters and the pluralist*, vvoftld be neglected. The number of pallors 
\vu*iM be* soon adjusted to the number of the flocks; and while no 
expense would be spared by congregations to see the teacher they 
loved and respected amply provided for, not a shilling would be cuked 
of any one for the support of any other person than the preacher under 
wliope ministry lie sat, and from whom he derived the spiritual conso- 
lation of which he stood in need. 

There is tlmn no difficulty in \he way of benefiting not merely the 
.ugrirultuufd, but every other interest in the State, Jj>y some such plan as 
this, exVept the courage to undertake it, in which we believe the pre- 
sent Administration to be wholly deficient. 

To return to the history of the debate. The Marquis of C’handos in- 
troduced the resolution already given, which was seeouded*by Sir 
Edward Knatehbull. Lord Althorp opposed the resolution, though be 
admitted the existence of agiicultural distress. Mr, Baling supported 
the Marquis of Chanclos; as did Sir* John Wruttesley and Mr. (Job- 
Lett, the latter conteucjyjg &>r the entire repeal of the ipalt-tax, as a 
measure of indispensable necessity. The following were the most re- 
markable portions of the speeches in the debate. 

Mr. W. Whitmore was understood to §ay that the monopoly which the corn-laws 
gave the agriculturists had not been found to prodqpe the effect they had expected 
from it. ile should vote against the motion of the noble marquis ( Chan d os), not 
because ffe was ignorant of thtj d istress of the agricultural interest, but because he 
thought that the means proposed by the noble marquis for relieving that distress 
would not be effectual. Ile entirely concurred with the noble lord below him in 
thinking that more relief might be afforded the agricultural interest by removing 
local burdens than by repealing imposts which aflected them in common with other 
classeifof IJis Majesty’s subjects; and he was glad^to hear ih*t the noble lord 

/ • • 
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had in contemplation some extensive measure with respect to the poor-rates. 
(Hear, hear.) The agricultural classes would also feel greatly interested in the 
introduction ’of any plan having for its purpose* a fur commutation for tithe ; for 
that particular species of impost constituted one of the greatest grievances under 
which the agriculturists laboured, by making i* ilncergun whether they would 
receive a faii\ remuneration for the outlay of their capital. • 

Mr. Blxne«i thought that the agricultural interest was chilled to the consi- 
deration -v,‘f the Legislature. Ills Majesty’s Minsters had thought proper to give 
partial relief to the Qountiy by repealing the house duty, while by repealing the 
malt-tax they had it m their power to benefit every interest in the land, for the 
abolition of that tax would not only be a boon to the farmers, but would enable 
the productive classes of the country to drink the wholesome beverage of beer at 
their*own homes. . , 

]\Ii. Ci ay said he was ready to concur in the general proposition of the noble 
marquis (C'handos), that the landed interest should have the benefit of a fair pro- 
portion of whatever reduction in taxation the Government was enabledto make; 
but that proposition, innocent in itself, was rendered objectionable by the com- 
mentary which accompanied it. It had been declared, not only by the noble 
marquis, but also by the hon. member for Essex, that the agricultural interest 
would feel no benefit from the remission of the house-duty. lie wished to know 
how this happened to be tfie case. Did not the farmers live in good houses, and 
the landlords in still better ? (Hear, hear.) How came it, then, that the remis- 
sion of the house-duty would be no benefit to them ? Simply because it had 
hitherto been assessed with the most gross and shameful partiality. ( Loud cries 
of a Hear.”) This circumstance of itself furnished the noble lord (Althorp) with 
a most convincing argument for itsr repeal (hear), and if it were contended that 
houses in town acquired their value from their locality, that would only be an 
additional leason for the repeal of a tax which, from its very nature, could not be 
fuuaLy levied. (Hear, hear.) The repeal of the, malt-duty had been demanded on 
behalf of the agricultural interest, but he (Mr. Clay) was prepared to proye that 
its remission would be uo direct relief to the farmer, but would only benefit him, 
in as far as it tended to increase the consumption of barley. But it did so hap- 
pen that two measures having that effect had already been carried into operation, 
one wholly repealing the duty on beer, the other partially removing the duty on 
spirits; and he would state to the house what the result had been. In 1820 the 
consumption of malt amounted to 27,889,310 bushels, and m 1833 the quantity 
consumed up to the October quarter was not less than 40,164,792 bushels, being 
an increase of 44 per cent, on the consumption «f malt. (Hear, hear.) The hon. 
member concluded by observing, that undei these circumstances, heVdiould vote 
against the motion of the noble marquis (Chatidos). s 

Lord IIowrcK did not intend to offer any observations to the house with re- 
ference to the question under discussion, hut as the hon. member for Oldham had 
made s«*ne assertions which he called facts, he (lord Ilowick) was anxious to 
give those assertions a very simple contradiction. The hon. member had made 
two distinct statements: — 1st, that the poor-rate had decreased in amount since 
the year 1812 ; and 2d, that in direct proportion to the augmentation of taxation, 
an increase would always be found «to take place in the amount of the poor- 
rates. On botjj those points the hon. member fo; C)Jd^am was wrong ; for since 
the hon. member had made his speech, he (Lord Ilowick) had referred to the 
returns before the house, and found that in 1812 the poor-rates amounted to 
6,636,000?., and m 1832, to 6,731,000?., being an increase of nearly 100,000? in 
the lattevyear. (Hear, hear.) But if the poor-rates had rather increased than 
diminished, what had been tl^ case with respect to the taxation of the country ? 
In 1812, the total amount levied in taxes was not less than 000, 049?., while 
in 1832 it cbd not exceed 46,000,000?. ; so that wlnle there had been a diminu- 
tion of taxation to the amount of 19,000,000?., the poor-rates, instead of diminish- 
ing (as, according to the hon. member for Oldham's statement, they ought to 
have done), had been inci eased by a sum amounting very nearly to 100,000 /. 
(Hear.) This statement gave a very complete contradiction to the argument of 
the hen. membe* for Oldhuui ; but the contradiction would have appeared more 
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striking if the bon. member had not singled out the year 1812; for the poor- 
rates were from particular circumstances higher at that period than m most years 
about that time. (Hear, hear.) £ 

Colonel Evans defended lh% Government for proposing the remission of the 
houMi-duty, the ^assessment of which w$s so regulated as to greasy favotlr the 
agicullural interests. The metropolis alone, he maintained, piwd one-third of 
tin* whole house duty, i t had, been insisted by an hon. member thafctffie poor- 
rates fell most grievously on the agricultural population; but h$ (Col. Evans) 
begged most distinctly to deny the correctness of such a statement. The rental 
of Yorkshire was somewhere about 4,700,000/., and its poor-rates amounted to 
450,000/., while the metropolis, with an estimated rental of 5,700,000/., paid 
080,000/. This, he submitted, plainly showed , that the burden pressed liime 
heavily on the manufacturing than on the rural districts. 

Mr. Cartwright referred to a county meeting held several years ago at lVoith- 
ampton, which had been attended by a noble lord, and who then stated lus con- 
viction that it was the duty of His Majesty’s Government to repeal the malt-tax 
in ordSr to give prosperity loathe agricultural interests; but who, since he has 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer (hear, hear), had, it appeared, alteicd Ins 
views entirely upon that subject. (Hear, hear.) All that was now held forth m 
the shape of relief was a problematical abatement of poor-rates and a com- 
mutation of tithes. lie (Mr. Cartwright) was ready to support the measures of 
Government ns far as regarded those two questions ; but he frankly confessed he 
was not at all sanguine as to their results. The agriculturists were much in- 
debted to the noble marquis for the manner in which he had advocated their 
interests. I J is resolution was a temperate one ; it only claimed relief when the 
financial state of the country could afford it, and lie considered it his duty to vote 
in favour of it. 

# Sir Henry Willoughby said .that the real question before the house w&Vif 
taxes, were reduced, what was the principle to guide us in their reduction ! lie 
freely admitted, both fiom the unequal pressure and a tacit understanding, the 
noble lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer could hardly avoid the repeal of the 
house-tax, tlipugh its repeal had been pressed rather hardly by tlje members for 
the metropolitan districts , but a higher question was at issue — what should be 
the general principle in reducing taxes ? The agriculture is distressed ; that is 
admitted on all sides, lie should not stop to prove this. As to manufactures 
and commerce, he doubted their absolute piosperity, The report produced no 
such statement. The Vice-President »of the Board of Trade could get no un- 
equivocal declaration of such prosperity. As to the statements of the hon. mem- 
ber for Ipswich, the statements proved nothing but that the British people worked 
hard and long. A mass of raw produce was worked up, but at what rate of 
profit — that was the question. Was the rate of profit such as to add to the funds 
of labour, the capital of the country ? Until this was proved, the hon. member 
established nothing but the fact of hard toil in certain great branches of manu- 
facture. But how could the conflicting interests of agueuiture and commerce be 
reconciled '! Jf it was a question of the cotton manufacture, the lion, member 
(the Vice-President of the Boaid of Trade) would settle the matter in a moment ; 
he would take off the taxes, di-iect and indirect, on the production of raw pro- 
duce. V\ by not, then, relieve agricultural products, the most important of all--*- 
those that entered into the cost of producing all others ? Why not remove taxes 
from corn — barley for instance? Why not the malt- tax ? Every producer was 
concerned in their removal. Two advantages must flow — one the removal of a 
lax — and the second that the commodity may be ftrowu cheaper, and the grower 
be enabled eithe#to sell cheaper, or to sustain on easier terms a foreign com- 
petition, if hereafter the corn laws should be revised. As to the commutation of 
tithes, .and the amendment of poor laws, no one more strongly advocated such 
measures ; but he thought that no pecuniary relief would attend the agriculturist 
in the first instance, but more likely an additional cost, though the ultimate re- 
sults might be most advantageous! 

Mr. O’CoisNEr.r. assured the house he would detain it but a fe^v minutes while 
he Uatcd bis opinion on 4 the present motion, lie would support tli£ resolulom 
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fbt'two reasons — 1st, because he was in favour, n^t only of ,tbe;'*boHtion of the 
malt-tax, but of every other tax bearing upon agriculture, and lie was well con- 
vinced that tlA noble Chancellor of the Exchequer would never give up a tax 
unless hdwas compelled to do so. II is other «ealon vfis, that if the present 
resolution Are earned, the lion, member for Worcester (Mr. Robinson) would 
come fqrward with his proposition respecting the pressure on tf)p shippina interest. 
The nobi^Cliancelior of the Exchequer had profeesed the principle of yielding to 
this kind of pressure* which he denominated unpopularity. The unpopularity of 
a tax was, it seemed, a jeason for its Irepeal. (Hear.) He would ask, had not 
this wisest of all nations in the world committed the grossest of blunders with re- 
spect to the national debt ? For 1,000/. borrowed at 20s. in the pound they now 
paid So.?. (A laugh ) That was the plain English of ^he matter. * This wisest 
nation on the face of the earth increased the value of the currency by one half, in 
order to pay off the national debt. ( Hoar.) V\ hat absurdity to talk of the re- 
duction of taxation affording no relief Jo the country ! Was the old proverb for- 
gotten that a shilling saved was a shilling gained ? lie had heard most learned 
discourses ftom more than one hon. member which ^vere directed to pro veil) at no 
relief would be thus afforded. He should like to try whether that would be the 
case. (Laughter.) There was a solecism in the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which seemed to him (Mr. O’Connell) quite inexplicable. He had asserted, and 
the assertion had been reechoed by many, that the commercial interest was in a 
thriving condition, while the agricultural interests was m a state of depression. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, all seemed to agree in this fact. Even Ireland, 
though she disagreed upon almost every other thing, was unanimous upon it. 
(A laugh.) What, then, was the conclusion ? Why, that relief would be given 
to the agriculturists, and none to the commercialists. (Cries of “ No, no.”) 
That was the plain English of it. Scarce a man in the country, except the fund- 
holders, received one-third of the income he hid during the war. No man 
certainly more than one half. (“ No, no.") Jle could answer for such being the 
case in Ireland at least. Why, he would ask, should the proprietors of the 
national debt receive an income three times increased ? Why should they receive 
three times the quantity of meat t The only ladical remedy for the evils of the 
country was toYeducc the in iciest of the national debt— to strike off at least one- 
gixth, and that would be a very moderate mode of dealing with it. Talk of the 
cant of national faith indeed 1 lie contended that national faith, so called* was 
national injustice. (Hear^ hear ) Come to the reduction of the interest of the 
debt we must at last, and therefore all person’s minds ought to be made up to 
some such measure. livery interest m the country was in a suffering condition. 
Despair and daikness, except where relieved by incendiary fires, reigned through- 
out die land. Put a stop to these evils by the only mode — reduce the interest of 
the debt by one-sixth, and if at the end of twelve months that reduction should 
be fomjd insufficient, come forwaid again and propose a reduction to a like 
amount. That at least w'ould be doing something for the country. The noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose poetic imagination nothing could exceed, had 
described in protpectu the prosperity of the country, llis fertile fancy had wan- 
dered over her green and sunny ftelds. He (Mr. O’Connell) admitted his 
genius and admired his invention. But the nol^Je lord never dreamt of lessening 
the interest of* the national debt. IJe only presumed as far as effecting a few 
trifling reductions in taxation ; but by his (Mr. O’Connell’s) plan something sub- 
stantial would be effected. It was full time to begin; and whenever the pro- 
position was brought forward, it should have his support as readily as he now 
supported the motion of the n^blc marquis. (Hear.) ' 

Mr. Siam.ei begged the indulgence of the house for a minutes, and 
would endeavour to keep his time more exactly th&i the hon. and learned mem- 
ber had done. He was far from disputing many of the propositions which had 
been enforced by the noble marquis, nor could he deny the existence of agricul- 
tural distress, corroborated as it was by the rejiovt of the- conirq$£tee of last year, 
and by the expression* of llis Majesty’s speech on the opening of thqj>re$ent 
session of Parliament, and if the proposition under the consideration of the house 
merely confirmatory of that fact, he (Mr. Stanley) copldnot deem it either a 
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very useful or a very desirable proposition. It seemed, indeed, to him to haw* 
no specific effect, but to have been introduced merely for the purpose raising 
an angry discussion* Let it not be supposed that lie was disputing ihe facts, but 
hn must be allowed to doubt the judgment and propriety of introducing such % 
motion to the house as *Jiat which was under discussion. For, wAat was pro- 
posed to be ddfiTe* — what was to be the practical effect in the event *of the Inmaa 
agreeing to the moHon ? Let hon. members consider the point well. Let them 
consider the grounds on which the proposition had met the con curre d of the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin. lie was not pretend ingto tfifpute similar 
motives to any other hon. member who had thought fit to support the motion, 
but he was curious to know, if by a combination of various interests it were to be 
carried, in what situation the house would be placed with regard to the reduction 
of taxation aftd the future prospects of the country// (Hear, hear.) lie besOught 
lion, members to consider this point. The proposition was supported by different 
persons on very different grounds, but the result of its success would certainly be 
universal confusion* (Cries of “ No, no.”) , Might he be allowed then to inquire 
what was intended to be done in the event of the success of that motion i The 
hon. aricl learned member fo^ Dublin had told them that his noble friend the 
( liancellor of the Exchequer would never give up any tax unless he were driven, 
pressed, and forced to the utmost. Now, this he (Mr. Stanley) thought a fault 
to which his noble friend was not peculiaily liable. Nay, he had confessed only 
the other day that he carried the reduction of taxation to too great an extent, and 
that it was solely owing to the elastic resources of the country, which made up the 
deficiency, that considerable financial embarrassment did not ensue. (Hear, hear.) 
The lion, member for Dublin had said he would vote for the resolution. Why ! 
because he expected it would be followed by«the immediate abolition of the malt- 
tax. (Hear, hear.) lie (Mr. Stanley) was well aware that such an act would be 
popular ; that the tax was of very large amount, and occasioned considerable 
pressure on the landed interest. Hut the interests of Ireland, about which the Jjqn. 
andjyarned member always seemed peculiarly solicitous, surely her interests would 
not be advanced by the repeal of the malt-tax? (Hear, bear.) He would put 
it to the right hon. member for Tamworth (Sir Robert Feel) whether he was pre- 
pared to support the proposition of the hon. and learned member for repealing the 
malt-tax, — to that right hon. member who asserted that 1,200,000/. were all that 
it w$is possible to take off from the burdens of the country by a diminution of 
taxatfcm ! lie would ask another hon. member, the hon. member for Essex 
(Mr. Raring), who had bitterly reproached the Government for encroaching on the 
diminished margin of taxation, whether he was prepared to favour the abstraction 
• of 5,000,0(10/. ftom the interest of the national debt ? partial reduction of the 
malt-tax would not afford that degree of relief to the ugncultiual interest which 
some hon. members might expect. To take off half the tax would not be a removal 
of half the burden, for the expense of collection would renpain pretty nearly as at 
present. Ry taking off the whole tax you took away more than the tax itsci f^beenutte 
you also got nd of the entire costofcollection; but take oft* part of the tax, and you fail to 
afford a proportionate relief. The right hon. gentleman then proceeded to say, that a 
more conclusive and satisfactory statement than that which the house had just heard 
from the hon. and learned member for Dublin he had never witnessed — a statement 
in the course of which the learQ'yl gentleman showed that he was prepared to pro- 
vide for what the hon. member for Essex once denominated M the margin of 
taxation” by a direct encroachment on the interest of the public debt, (( dicers.) 
This was the learned gentleman’s mode of filling up the maigin. (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. and learned gentleman proposed an immediate reduction of one-sixth of 
the interest of the national debt, and if that should not be sufficient, he would 
reduce ajiQthe>*fixth in twelve months. lie had heard the other night with 
surprise, soifle mention madtf of “ the pretext of an act of Parliament;” but wiih 
infinitely more astonishment did he now hear the learned geutleman talk in a 
British Parliament of “ the cant of national faith!” (Loud and very significant 
cheen%.) Helgranted that the inode in which the present repetition of that ex- 
pressityi was* received, and the tdne of contemptuous delusion with which it had 
been originally met when gravely stated and put forward by the learned gentle- 
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man, fully vindicated the house from the charge of partaking in any such absurd 
and profligate opinions. (Renewed cheering.) ye owned- “profligate” was a 
very strong expression — of course he meant “ profligate opinions*' in the sense of 
principles leading directly to acts of political profligacy— -but hb could not make 
use of a* lighter term when characterising the «erftime§ts referred to. (Hear, 
hear.) IlevAjoiced to hear the tone of* derision with which thfc "house had re- 
ceived the hon* gentleman’s observation, inasmuch as that unequivocal expression 
of feelifl^s^ved the house from all suspicion, vindicated it from the imputation 
of* participating in the sentiment, and sustained within the walls of Parliament, 
not ** the cant/' but the high principle of integrity, and national faith and honour. 
(Loud cheering.) lie Lad merely risen for the purpose of commenting on the 
learned gentleman's expression, and also to call the attention of the house to the 
fact that a groat number of 'those who were prepared £o form part of what he 
expected to be the majority, might do so without entering into every financial 
consequence, but simply because they would not, by so large an abolition of 
taxation, endanger the national honour, which they were determined to uphold 
and vindicate. (Cheers.) He should only add, that according to every maxim 
of political prudence, the house ought not toaccede^o a resolution on the ‘ground 
that it merely contained the assertion of a truism, without being prepared to fol- 
low out the principles of that truism in the way which its supporters advocated* 
(The right hon. gentleman concluded amidst loud cheering.) 

Sir Robert Peel followed Mr. Stanley, and in the same strain of 
denunciation and invective against Mr. O’Connell, for his sneer at the 
obligations of national faith. That this expression of Mr. O’Connell 
was extremely reprehensible, no one, we think, will venture to deny. 
The national faith ought to be kept, strictly, rigidly, honourably ; 
though it would of course be an open question to consider at any time, 
to*what yhat national faith was really pledged — to see whether its bond 
had not already been more than fulfilled; and to submit Jhc whole 
amount of our just obligations to a strict and searching investigation. 
But tb call a sincere and honourable desire to fulfil the just obligations 
of the country'** the cant of national faith,” is language that deserved 
all the reprobation it has obtained. Mr. O’Connell is perpetually 
getting into these equivocal positions, and thus greatly weakening 
the power he might otherwise command, by his being so much the 
creature of impulse that he gives way td the feelings of the< moment, 
and makes the assert fon which seems to him best calculated to serve 
the purposes of that moment, utterly regardless as it would seem of all 
future consequences. In this respect Mr. Cobbett and Mr. O’Con- 
nell strikingly resemble each other ; and hence the variety of opinions 
entertained by them at different periods ; hence the frequent contra- 
dictions which their statements receive; and hence their constant 
oscillation between the two points of great popularity and great con- 
fidence on the one side, and great unpopularity and great distrust on 
the other : seldom retaining a fixed position m general estimation for 
any great length of time, but rising or falling as their conduct and 
their expressions are favourably or unfavourably viewed and received. 
Sir Robert Peel, with that skill of which he ‘is so great a master, 
turned this unjustifiable expression of Mr. O’Connell to such a pur- 
pose, as greatly to influence the division which followed';' and^to give 
the question of the Repeal of the Union the hardest blow that it has 
yet received, we think, since its agitation; and one under which 
(however unreasonably) it will for a long time stagger; and require 
x^onths of discreet and prudent conduct on the part of its advocates to 

' . t 
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regain even the position they held before the blow was given.. Speak- 
ing of Mr. O'Connell, • / 

Sir Robert Fbel said, he was not sorry, however, that the hon. jfentleman had 
avowed his political creed. 4 (Jxmd and marked cheering.) Wlkn we came to 
consider the question oi § a Repeal of the Union between England and Ireland we 
should be able tacollect what political 1 principles would be likely to prevail io 
the event of that 1 measure being conceded. (Cheers.) Oh ! '(confined the 
right hon. baronet) oh ! all you who are interested in the publieWftfRis in Ire* 
land j oh ! all ye Protestants who hold lands or other property in Ireland, learn 
by this indiscreet declaration of the hon. gentleman what "you have to expect when 
you shall be handed over to the tender mercies of a popular assembly in which 
the influence and principles of the learned gentleman prevail. (Vehement and con* 
tinued cheering.) u CaVit !” exclaims the learned gentleman — “ Cant (turning 
round and fixing his eyes on Mr. O’Connell) u I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me 
that word.” (Great cheering and laughter.) You have decided the question of 
the repeal of the union by this preliminary declaration. (Renewed cheering.) Oh 1 
know £very man who has property of any description — who has any interest, in 
the national funds, that on sufch slender pretences of state necessity rests the doc- 
trine which justifies a violation of national faith — a doctrine which, being once 
established, no description of pioperty is any longer safe. (Repeated cheers.) 
Therefore, though 1 vole with the lion, and learned member, I cannot avoid ex- 
pressing strongly my abhorrence of his principles. (Cheering.) The right hon. 
barond proceeded to say, that he was not prepared to admit that, as a necessary 
consequence of a compliance with this motion, a violation of national faith must 
follow : still less did he mean to imply that he was ready to grant any relief to 
the agricultural interest at the expense of disturbing the confidence reposed in 
national faith. 

The result of this debate a second defeat of Ministers, for*t]ie 
nun^bers, on a division, were — For the Marquis of Chandos’s resolution, 
202 ; Against it, 206 ; leaving to the Ministers only a majority of four, 
in a House of 408 Members, besides the four tellers. If Mr, Harvey’s 
minority of eight on the Pension List, in a House of 376, was a defeat 
of the Ministers — and every one so considers it — the still smaller 
mirtority of four in a House of 412, must be a still more marked 
victory ; and when to these two are added the actual majority of six 
against Ministers, on Sir Edward Knatchbulfs motion for rescinding 
■ the resolution respecting Baron Smith, the position and duration of 
the Ministry seem very precarious indeed. 


Dilemma or th&se who oppose the Education of the People. 

It is no longer deniable that a high degree of knowledge is capable of being 
conveyed to such a portion of the community, as woul<| have interests the same 
.with those of the community. This being the only resource for good govern- 
ment, those who say that it is h&t yet attained stand in this dilemma ; either they 
do not desire good government, which is the case with all those who derive ad- 
vantage from bad ; or they will he seen employing their utmost exertions to 
increase the quantity of knowledge in the body of the community. — James MUL 

• _ 

* 

DlF^R^Ii^S OF THE ElFECTS PRODUCED BY FltEE AND ARBITRARY 

* # Governments. 

On a comparison of free with arbitrary Governments, we perceive the form eir 
are distinguished from the latter by their imparting a much greater share of hap- 
piness Jto thqse Who live under them; and this in a manner too uniform to be 
mputid to chance or secret causes. lie who wills the end, must will the means 
which ageertain it . — Robert HalL * 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS— THE BRIGHTON GUAR- 
X i>IAN AND THE DUBLIN PILOT. 


During tlie last week, two cases of aggravated cruelty and severity 
came* before the House, connected with the Freedom of .the Press, 
which excited, it is true, *some indignation, but*not a tenth part of 
what it ought to have created in the breast of every Member of the 
Representative Assembly, and in the heart of every Editor of a Public 
Journal in the Kingdom. The case of Mr. Cohen, confined in the 
jail of Chelmsford, for a paragraph the most harmless — and the case of 
Mr. Barrett, not merely confined in jail, but having his paper entirely 
suppressed, for publishing a letter of Mr. O'Connell, containing not a 
word more than he might have spoken in his place in Parliament, and 
had reported in every journal in England, Scotland, and Ireland — may 
become the cases of the most careful and independent Editor of any 
English or Irish paper to-morrow. It is high time, indeed, that the 
Law of Libel should be improved ; for the history of no nation with 
which we arc acquainted presents such flagrant contradictions as the 
frequent boast and professed admiration of the Freedom of the Press 
in 'England, and its perpetual invasion* and violation by atlornies, 
judges, and juries, acting under the sanction of our execrable Libel 
law. The following statements will speak for themselves : 

Mr, Wi G N f. Y. presented a petition from Mr. Cohen, the proprietor of the 
Brighton Guardian , now a prisoner, con (hied in Chelmsford gaol, for an offence 
against the libel law. The petition set forth the paragraph for which a bill of-in- 
dictment had been preferred against the petitioner, Charging him with having 
published the paragraph with* the intention of inciting the lower orders to acts of 
incendiarism, and of maliciously attempting tc* bring the magistrates of Sussex 
into contempt, and statedHhat no inquiry was ever made of the petitioner touch- 
ing the authorship of the paragraph ; that five months elapsed after the insertion of 
the paragraph, during which period two several grand juries had been sworn at 
the winter gaol delivery and the quarter sessions, befoie any charge was preferred 
against him ; and that such was the harmless nature of the paragraph, that not a 
single fire took 'place in Sussex during the whole of the winter which followed 
upon its appearance. (Uear.) 

Sir C. Buiuifix suggested to the hon. member the propriety of postponing the 
presentation of the petition, as it was one of a peculiar nature, until some member 
of the Govemmeat was present to answer it. # ** - - 

Mr. W igney felt happy the opportunity was afforded him of stating that due 
notice had been given of his intention to present it. The petitioner proceeded to 
state, that the bill was presented by one magistrate of the county to a grand jury 
of twenty out of the twenty-three of which it was composed, and of which he 
himself was one, and that a true^ill was found against him, lle^as accordingly 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be imprisoned in Chelmsioid k ^aol sis? 
months, to be fined 50/., and find sureties, himself in 100/. and two others in 50/. 
-each, for three years. Great ingenuity must been resorted to to find out the 
libel contained m the paragraph, for although it only contained thirty-two lines, it 
was made the ground of not less than eight specific charges, and the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Parke, when the petitioner was called up to receive judgment, was 
delivered in the following wo.ds : — “ These indentions are imputed to you $ and, 
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in point of law, the jury may have been considered as having convinced yoqof 
alt these intentions charged ; and if the Court were really satisfied that it was 
your intention to incite the labouring classes to commit violence, tlM& punishment 
which the Court would inflict qp you would be much more sevdtfe tljpn it will 
he ; but considering what passed at the trial, I do not think the jury, intended to 
find you guilty OfJ that intention." Tfie petitioner complained, that although 
whi n he was brought up to receive the judgment of the Court of King's Bench he 
produced affidavits in mitigation from several of the magistrates saisi^have been 
libelled, and although the charge of inciting to acts of incendiarism was totally 
abandoned, the above-mentioned most grievous sentences was pronounced upon 
him. Tie further complained that if an individual had occasion to question the 
conduct of a magistrate m Ins magisterial capacity, he must have given one 
month’s notice of action 4 , which allowed an interval to tender compensation j but 
this was denied to a private individual. lie also complained that a power should 
be given Jo private individuals to prosecute that which, if it were an o Hence at all, 
was one of a public nature, as none but ad officer of the Crown was permitted to 
piosetilte offences committed against the Stamp Acts ; and further, that his principal 
weapon of defence was wrested from him by the overruling of the learned judge. 
He therefore respectfully submitted that these lacts called for the special notice 
of the Legislature, with a view to the adoption of such amendments m the law of 
libel as would protect from a system of heartless persecution those of llis Ma- 
jesty's subjects who, in the discharge of an onerous public duty, might feel them- 
selves called upon to differ from the Executive, hnd to expose its incapacity or its 
treachery, and prayed that the house would adopt measures for his release from 
gaol, and make such alterations in the law as # to protect publishers from the vin- 
dictiveness of the wicked, lie (Mr. Wigney) could assure the house that the 
punishment fell with unusual seventy upon the petitioner, who was a most in- 
dustrious individual, and was the sole provider for his mother and family, and 
*that the circumstance of his b^ing imprisoned iu a gaol situate in a difefeut 
cofirfty and, at a great distance from his house, added considerably to the hardship 
of the case. This was one of the numerous instances that had oecuiretl to show 
the necessity of a change in the present law of libel, and he trusted the subject 
would be seriously considered by the Government, and that the relief prayed by 
the* petitioner would be extended to him. 

SW C. Bujuuxl could not help expressing his regret and surprise, after the 
notice that had been given, that there was not one member of the Government 
present to take notice of the comjdgjnts of the petitioner, lie could only at- 
. tribute it to some extraordinary press of business that necessarily prevented their 
aitendahce. As the hon. member for Sussex was not then in Ins place, and being 
himself one of the magistrates of the county at Horsham, he would trouble the 
house with a few observations. He felt it to be his duty to inform the house, 
that the petitioner, who came forward to-day under the gaib of an innocent man, 
had on two several occasions been convicted of libels on different individuals. 
(Hear.) The petition ought not to be received blindfold by the house, before 
they were made a little acquainted with the character of the individual from 
whom it sprang. In his judgment much qf the agricultural distress, which had 
.occasioned the prevalence of incendiarism iu the county of Sussex, arose in a 
great measure from the wages paid to the labourers, and he regretted very much 
that the Labour-rate Bill, which he had the honour to introduce last session, had 
been rejected, lie felt convinced that the enactment of such a measure would 
tend in a great degree to remedy the evil, inasmuch as throughout the whole 
country there had notbeSn a single instance of incendiarism m those places where 
a Labour-rauU^ill had been put in force, lie b&gged to say that the petitioner 
•vas quite iiffKnown to hinif but from what he had heaid of his character, it waa 
liable to much animadversion, so far as the question of libel was involved. 

Lord W. Lennox said that the question before the house was not whether the 
petitioner had been previously found guilty of publishing private libels, but 
whether iri*th4 present instance his punishment did not exceed the offence for 
which he was now suffering incarceration in Chelmsford $&ol. # His lordship had 
no personal motive iii the. manner, or any predisposition in favour of Mr. Cohen, 
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■who, sincere had been the editor of the Brighton Guardian , had been most 
lavish in hi^attacks upon his lordship’s family ; bift he nevertheless thought that 
in this instan\ the utmost severity had been adopted towards the petitioner, who 
in the first pl/Ce denied being the author of thejpatagrauh. Mr. Justice Parke 
had entirely jelconcrated the writer of any intention of committingjhe diabolical 
charge attributed] to him, of attempting fo excite the peasantry of Sussex to acts 
of incendiarism*; and yet from the month of Mamh to the miudle of November 
the editoi^/^suffered under the scandal and opprobrium inseparable from so 
foul an accusation. 'There was another fact which ought to be borne in mind, 
which was, that although previous to the publication of the libel there appeared a 
disposition in the minds of the misguided peasantry to renew the devastating 
scenes of 1830 and 1831, not a single lire took place in Sussex during the whole 
of the winter which followed. * 

. Mr. O’Connell said there had been more prosecutions for libel under the 
present Government, to endeavour to put down the liberty of the press, than 
under any former Administration ; ancfhe had no doubt, if tne system continued, 
that the house would receive petitions from every editor in the metropolis 1 ;* pray- 
ing for a convenient place for their general incarceration. (A laugh.) 

Mr Sueil said there could be but one feeling upon the absence of every 
Minister on the present occasion, particularly after the agreement that was made 
at the commencement of the session. Petitions were presented for two purposes 
-—to state grievances to the public through the medium of the house, and to ob- 
tain the answer of the Government in each particular case. The reference that 
had been made to the law of libel induced him to take the earliest opportunity to 
make a statement of a fact upon which he felt assured that the British Legislature 
would take strict and immediate measures. Richard Barrett, the proprietor of the 
Pilot (hear, hear), was prosecuted for the publication of a letter bearing the 
signature of Daniel O’Connell. The prosecution was instituted after the Jury 
Bifl*had been introduced. The trial went off’ Tor want of jurors, and came on 
again after the act had passed, but before it had come into operatiow. 1 t‘ \<as 
strongly pressed that the trial ought to be postponed until after the 1st of January, 
because the Jury Bill would then come into operation, and sucli a Jury would 
then be obtained as a law would enable the question to be fairly tried. That 
proposition was refused. The Clerk of the Crown gave a list of forty-eight names, 
out of which twenty-four were to be selected. Among this number there vere 
only four Roman Catholics : those four gentlemen were struck off by the Crown 
Solicitor, and the case went fo a jury, who,£o make use of a vulgar phrase, were 
packed. The defendant was found guilty, with a recommendation to »<'ercy, and 
was sentenced by the Court to be imprisoned six months. The Government had 
since availed itself of an act (55 Geo. HI., c. 80), passed in 1815, and had issued 
an ordinance (he used the word u ordinance” because the act bore analogy to an 
ordinance issued elsewhere) to prevent the individual from obtaining a further 
supply of stamps, and he was now not only deprived of his liberty but his very 
subsistence. (Hear, hear.) lie did not now appeal to the Government, he ap- 
pealed to public opinion,— he appealed to British sentiments, and no doubt those 
feelings of “just indignation,” of whjch the Royal breast did not possess the 
monopoly, would be evoked from the hearts of the public at so scandalous, 
—if it were not unparliamentary he would have given vent to the impetuousity 
of his feelings, — but he would say, unjust and despotic a proceeding. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Wilks had expressed his deep regret at the proceeding the moment he 
beheld the announcement, but in the absence of the Govlrnment he felt it due to 
them to say, that no discretion was left to the Commissioners o^&arqns, who 
were specifically directed by the compulsory clause of the act to fuimteh no more 
stamps to any individual who should have been found guilty of publishing a se- 
ditious libel. The words of the act were specific on the point, and he contended 
that no commissioner could have supplied Mr. Barrett with stamps without a 
direct violation of the act. (Hear.) He deeply regretted, and every mail who 
advocated the liberty of the press must also regret, that such a clause should dis- 
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grace the statute-book, and he 'trusted, now the attention of the house had been 
drawn to it, it would be speedily repealed. (Hear.) , 1 

Mr. O’Dwveh said it was impossible the distributor of stamp/ in Ireland 
could have been aware of the clause contained in the Act of Parliament, if it had 
not been made known tp bini means of the Government. He denied, how- 
ever, that its t-rtlbrcement was absolutely necessary, inasmuch as no penalty wafc 
attached to a non-fcnforcemenl of the law. It was, nevertheless, important to ob- 
serve, that this was a seditious^libel, and the act only applied to such a>case. If, 
therefore the word “ seditious” had not been introduced injo fhe'fr'fafctment, the 
act could have had no application to the case of Mr. Barrett. lie had carefully 
examined the indictment, and he would defy any lawyer (o'say that the word was 
not complete surplusage. He would not say more at present than express his 
deep regret at the conduct of Government, and his sympathy with the situation of 
Mr. Barrett, as he had 4 a notice on the books on the subject. lie thought the 
greatest hardship in the casie before the house was, that he had not the benefit of 
being tried by persons in his own class of life. 

Major Beauci.erk said that no person could feel more indignant at the course 
pursued by the Government ^han himself, yet it would only be in his opinion an 
act of common justice to wait until some one of the Ministers was present to 
defend their conduct. (Hear, hear.) He thought a great allowance should be 
made for the period at which the attacks contained in the paper of which the pe- 
titioner was the proprietor were made. The house could not be ignorant of the 
fact, that at the period when incendiarism was so prevalent The Times and the 
Morning Chronicle , as well as many other journals, contained more frequent and 
more violent attacks upon the conduct of individuals, which were wielded with a 
much moie powerful pen. The question, however, before the house was purely a 
question of compassion, and he hoped, after what the petitioner had already en- 
dured, they would consent to remit the remainder of the sentence. 

• Sir Charles Burrell, the only member who speaks against the chainfc- 
tem/f Mr^Cohen, does not attribute the fires of the incendiaries to any- 
thing that appeared in hispaper, but to the failure of his own Labour-rate 
Bill, which, the House of Commons would not pass. It would be, there- 
fore, more reasonable to punish the majority of the House of Commons 
for rejecting the Labour-rate Bill, and thereby causing these fires, as 
Sir 'Charles Burrell alleges, than to punish Mr. Cohen for having 
written a paragraph which no one ever supposes to have been the cause 
.of any single act of incendiarfem’; but the effect of which paragraph, 
if it had any effect at all, was to prevent such fires, since not one hap- 
pened in all the winter that followed its appearance ! The whole pro- 
ceeding is characterized by a barbarity suited only to the meridian of 
Constantinople: while that pursued towards Mr. Barrett is as worthy 
of Algiers. The absence of all the Ministers, after due notice given 
them by Mr. Wigney, of his intention to present the petition, seems 
to add insult to cruelty, and was ^t least a neglect which would 
have been loudly denounced by the men now in office, if proceeding 
from their predecessors on the Treasury benches. * 

We have 1)een confined to a sick room during the greater part of 
the week, and have been unable to attend cither the morning or evening 
sittings of the House lantil Tuesday ; but our regret at being absent on 
this occasion softened by the assurance* that it is impossible such 
gvievanc # es4Cs these should not be speedily and effectually redressed* 
for neither of them can possibly be permitted to drop here. 
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XOfcD JOHN RUSSELL’S BILL FOR TIIE^ RELIEF OF 
- ’ THE DISSENTERS. 

This measure was introduced to the House by the noble lord on the 
evening of Tuesday the 25 th, pursuant to notice previously given; and 
considerable interest was felt on the subject b^ a large number of 
Members. From the state of the Notices on the List for the evening* 
it was hardly expected, however, that it would come on : .as there 
stood before it, Mr. O’Connell’s motion for leave to bring in t a Bill 
for the better regulation of the Corporation of Dublin, whirl) was 
expected to occupy a large portion of time ; and Colonel Evans’s 
motion for a total repeal of the Window Tax, which was expected to 
consume the remainder of the night. So much importance, indeed, 
was attached to this motion, that there had been a meeting at Lord 
Althorp’s of the principal adherents of the Ministry, to consider of the 
course to be pursued on this question, when it was resolved to oppose 
it with all their strength, and* to confine the remission to the House 
Tax as originally announced. Mr. O’Connell’s notice, however, did 
not occupy half the time expected, and was ultimately withdrawn 
by him altogether; and when Colonel Evans was next called on by 
the Speaker, and all eyes were directed to the place where he usually 
sits, no answer was made, and the honourable Member was not to be 
found. No friend appeared to explain the reason of his absence, ot- 
to assign any motive for the not bringing on the motion ; nor did the 
honourable Member make his appearance during all the remainder of 
the evening — a circumstance which excited not a little observation and 
surprise. 

The Speaker, afte* waiting a short time, finding no onef to answer 
for Colonel Evans, called next on Lord John Russell, whose name 
stood next on the List ; and as the noble lord’s statement of his views 
and objects, and of the particular details of his Bill, were given with 
great clearness, we insert the report of his speech entire. 

Lord J. Russell said he rose for the purpose of moving for leave to bring in 
a bill for the relief of persons dissenting from the church of England, in regard 
to the celebration of marriages. It was well known that for a long time past 
Dissenters had complained of the grievance whi^h they suffered, and the violence 
done their consciences in being obliged for the purpose of contracting marriage, 
to appear before a minister of a church from which they dissented, and to go 
through ceremonies inconsistent with their own forms of faith. It was likewise 
felt by many ministers of the established churcli as a ragst painful duty to have to 
perform the marriage ceremony on persons dissenting from the church, who, as 
most frequently happened, disregarded the ceremony, and vepp^ften f protes ted 
against it at its conclusion. Such being the feelii% on both sides^there werovd 
not be found, he believed, a single person, whether churchman or Dissenter, who 
would not be extremely pleased if a measure could be framed which, without 
doing any injury to the church on the one hand, or violating th^.jjonsci&nces of 
Dissenters on the other, might yet give tlie Dissenters relief from the grievances 
of which they cum plained, lie was happy to say that His Majesty’s Ministers 
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having turned their attention to this subject, were now enabled to propose a 

I dan which, if it did not obviate every difficulty or meet every objection, would, 
le trusted, be found sufficient to give real and substantial relief irv the case he 
bad just alluded to* 

The Dissenters, in cajling foi*an alteration of the existing law, proposed one of 
two things — either that the act of marriage should be an entirely civil contract, 
with liberty to thfc parties afterwards to celebrate such religious cere monies m 
were most agreeable to their feelings, or that power should be given to Dissenting 
ministers to celebrate marriages, and that such marriages should' be^held to ’be 
legal. With respect to die first of these propositions, he was ready to admit that 
it possessed a great advantage in its simplicity, and that it would at once obviate 
a great many of the difficulties with which this matter was incumbered. Vet, 
though it was in principle very defensible, it would be so Tepugnant ito the 
feelings of a great portion of the country, that he did not think it would be wise 
or expedient to propose any measure of that sort. He then came to the second 
remedy proposed — tnamely, to allow Dissenting ministers to perform marriages 
on persons belonging to their own congregations; and it was on this principle 
that thfe bill which lie had th^ honour to propose was founded. (Hear, hear.) 

The Government did not intend to propose that every Dissenting chapel in the 
country should be licensed for the celebration of marriages; but whenever twenty 
householders in a parish should represent by memorial or petition that they 
wished to have a certain chapel in a fixed place licensed for that purpose, it 
should be incumbent on the magistrates at quarter sessions, or those by whom 
dissenting chapels were at present licensed for the celebration of divine worship, 
to grant the required license, on the condition that a notice of the grant of such 
license be fixed upon a conspicuous part of the chapel. The minister of that 
chapel would then have it in bis power to celebrate marriages, but this power 
could only be exercised on certain conditions and in a specified manner. Parties 
% wishing to be married according ( to ceremonies and rites differing from thos$, of 
the church of England would have to proceed, in the first instance, m the same 
way as peisons belonging to the establishment. They must either be married by 
bans or by license. If they choose to be married by bans, they would have to 
give a regular notice to the clergyman of the parish in which they reside ; or if 
they resided m different parishes, to the clergyman of each, to publish the bans. 
After they had been published, if the parties wished the marriage to be celebrated 
by a'dissenting minister, they must ask for a certificate of the due publication of 
the bans, and the clergyman of the parish, upon granting it, would enter m the 
book in which the bans were recorded that a certificate had been granted on the 
* application* of such parties. The dissenting minister v^ould then give notice in 
his chapel that he would proceed on a certain day of the week to celebrate the 
marriage; and .after the ceremony he would be required to reed'd the marriage m 
a registry kept by him for that purpose. 

lie believed that insuperable difficulty would be felt in making tl^c parish 
clergymen enter on the general registry marriages celebrated by Dissenting minis- 
ters, and therefore it was not to be denied, that in making the proposed alteration 
the advantage of possessing in the registry of the Church of England a registry of 
ail the marriages celebrated in the country would be lost. Still this defect would 
be compensated for by providing that registries should be kept by the Dissenting 
ministers, a copy of which, at the completion of every three months, should bo 
transmitted, accompanied by a fee, to the register of the diocess. lie therefore 
thought that there would exist sufficient proofs of the celebration of these marriages. 
There would, first of all, t be the reeord of the bans, and of the grant of the eer- 
ficate ; then the registers of the Dissenting chapels ; and lastly, the copies kept 
bv the register; to the different dioceses. These Registries, it vsras well known, 
were at present very irregularly kept, but it was conceived that they would be 
preserved in a more regular and perfect manner if it was required that a fee should 
accompany their transmission to the registers of the dioceses. 

Theip was,%owever, another difficulty with respect to this subject, to which 
he begged tt> call the attention of the house. It was well known that the regis- 
tries of the established church were regularly kept in affixed and certain place ; 
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whereas Dissenting chapels were often abandoned by the religious frequenters 
and, bein$ used for other purposes than divine worship, the registries kept in them 
ceased to any value. It would therefore be provided in the bill which he 
proposed to introduce, that the magistrates at quarter sessions, on being certified 
by two jqsti<?£s of the peace that any Dissentg»g*ehapel had ceased to be fre- 
quented, should have the power at once to put an end to the celebration of mar- 
riages in such chapel, and to order the* original registry to bf transmitted to the 
register of the cliocess. Such an enactment as (hat would, he thought, provide 
against thd^M cutties' which otherwise might be felt from the abandonment of a 
licensed chapel by its congregation. Another way in which marriages might be 
performed in this cotlntry was by license ; aud it would be enacted in the pro. 
posed measure, that Dissenters desiring to marry by license must make, as at 
present, application to the surrogate. The license having been granted, notice of 
that fact would be sent to the clergyman of the parish, antfthe Dissenting minister, 
on marrying the parties, would record the marriage in his registry. 

Such were the chief provisions of the proposed measure, aud he thought he 
need not say that no little difficulty haTd been found m drawing them up, so as to 
meet the wishes of all parties. But he was aware, that unless a disposition^should 
be manifested to waive objections, and, to a certain r degree, to give up scruples on 
this subject, both on the part of the Churchmen and Dissenters, no measure could 
be framed which would be satisfactory in its operation. He therefore trusted 
that concessions would be made on both sides, and that parliament would show 
that, while it was determined to preserve the just rights and privileges of church- 
men, it had ho .objection, Whenever any practical grievance was pointed out by 
the Dissenters, to inquire into the subject in the spirit of conciliation (Hear, 
hear.) The proposed bill would ba equally applicable to Roman Catholics as to 
Protestant Dissenters, and in future, parties married in England by Roman Ca- 
tholic priests would not have it in their power to separate either from caprice or 
interest. The noble lord concluded by moving for leave to bring in a bill “ for 
the* relief of persons dissenting from the church of England in regard to the cele- 
bration of marriages.” , * f 

Mr. Hume {Bought the noble lord’s proposition would complicate rather than 
simplify the existing law. He entirely disapproved of the principle acted upon 
in this country with regard to the celebration of marriages. It ought to be a mere 
civil act ; and our registries, both of marriages and births, would be more 90m- 
plete if the insertion of names in them was not made dependent on the perform- 
ance of certain religious ceremonies. He regretted that the noble lord, in framing 
his measure, had not followed the example of almost every country, and removed 
all cause of jealousy frogi the Dissenters, by making the act of marriage a civil 
contract, lie was ready to admit that the proposed bill, though a partial measure, 
was some improvement on the existing law, and as he did not wish to oppose 
any improvements, he should not object to its introduction. At the same time he 
expressed a hope that a more comprehensive and liberal policy would, ere long, be 
acted on with regard to this subject. 

Sir R. Incus thought the plan proposed by the noble lord so complicated, that 
it was impossible for tne house at that moment, to express any opinion on it. The 
noble lord had pointed out with great precision the places at which the celebra- 
tion of marriages was to be allowed under his h*il, but he had not defined witlf 
equal clearness the parties by whom the marriages were to be celebrated ; and he 
(Sir R. Inglis) was apprehensive — looking at the circumstances under which dis- 
senting ministers were licensed, they being frequently appointed without any 
previous examination — that the same evils would be created by the proposed 
plan as existed in the country previous to the passing ot the Marriage Act. 

Dr. Lushington was not inclined to deny that, if in the exfcii^ slate of so- 
ciety general principles could be carried into effect, consistently wifjithe feelings 
respectively entertained by the different classes of which it was composed, it 
might perhaps be considered the most advisable, simple, and efficient plan c to ren- 
der marriage, after due publicity had been attained by some mode^f publication, 
civil ceremony, leaving it to the parties at a subsequent period to comply with 
such religious towns as their own feelings and consciences might dictate., (Hear, 
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hear.) But he did not require to tell the house, that they were not precisely in 
that condition at present, bccaus€%among the people of the United Kingdom there, 
existed a great variety of opinion both as to the forms of marriage and the nature 
of the contract, and he was perfectly confident it would be exceedingly difficult 
to carry into complete and ^miverstd effect the general principle adverted to with* 
out violating the-ctftiscientious opinions of ft very large class of those who were 
attached to the Estab&shed Church. But* if they could find a practical remedy for 
existing grievances — if they couhbremove from the minds of Dissenters the un- 
pleasant and painful feelings which they at present experienced, 'wtuffiut at the ' 
same time doing violence to the feelings of the Est iblished Chiych, surely it would 
be expedient rather to depart from the strictness of theory, 'and adopt a middle 
course, which might prove acceptable to the great majority of all opinions. 

Sir G. Gary* expressed Jiis regret, with the hon. •member for Middlesex, tliat 
tins country seemed so far behind all others in Europe with regard to registration. 
A large portion of the community, under the present system, were altogether ex- 
cluded fromqts benefits; and it was quite necessary that a complete and exten- 
sive change should be introduced. ( Hear, hear.) He hailed with satisfaction 
the measure of the noble (Russell), as the first step towards concessions to Dis- 
senters of their just claims. (Cheers.) lie said the first step, because he had 
no doubt the noble lord (Russell) agreed with him in thinking that they could 
not stop here. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Esi court was anxious at that early stage to guard himself against being 
understood as approving of all the provisions of the noble lord’s bill ; but if upou 
the most careful consideration lie could give it his support, he should feel happy 
in doing so. * 

Mr. Buckingham said that lie had listened to the speech of the noble lord who 
introduced the subject of the debate with that attention which its great interest de- 
manded, and lie thought the statements it contained so clear that no one could 
imsapprehend them. Throughout the whole of that speech the aim of the liable 
lord wa« to show that llis Majesty’s Ministers were very desirous of affording 
relief to the Dissenters, and to prove that this measure would effectually secure 
the relief they desired. But alter hearing the speech of the hon. and learned 
member for lift* Tower Hamlets (Dr. Lushington) he found that, though the 
measure was one professing to have for its main object the relief of the Dissenters, ,, 
yettha^a deference to the authority of the Church was still to be maintained, 
and great pains taken to prevent any thing being done that should displease 
the members of the Establishment, For his own part* he confessed that he saw 
no sufficient jeason for this tendenfess* towards tne feelings of Churchmen, for 
.since it wus afBill intended to regulate the Marriages of Deciders, he could not 
understand why Churchmen should either assume, or be permitted to have, any 
interest whatever in the matter. The hon. ahd learned member for the Tower 
Hamlets had given it as the result of his experience, that the people of England 
belonging to the Established Church would be grievously wounded if tin* mar- 
riages of Dissenters were to be celebrated wholly by and among themselves, 
without the Church having any Cognizance of the matter. Now, with all deference 
to the experience of the hon. and learned member, he (Mr. Buckingham) must 
lake leave to say that, as far as his experience went— and it wa^ as varied and 
extensive, perhaps, as that of theMeamed civilian — though possibly among dif- 
ferent classes of society, he should say that he had never met with any lay mem- 
hers of the Church, who had not expressed their readiness to concede to the* 
Dissenters the entire management of their marriages, burials, and all other ordi- 
nances of this description, without the interference of the Church in any way 
whatever. To the Clergy of the Establishment, wl*> had a pecuniary interest in 
the preservijtion^f the emoluments which flowed from these ordinance's, the en- 
tire transfer of their celebration to the Dissenters might perhaps be objectionable : 
but, as far as the general feeling of their congregations wertt engaged, he be- 
lieved thaJt few or no objections would be taken by them to such a transfer us 
fully and completely as the Dissenters themselves could desire, 

The question had been raised as to whether marriage was generally regarded 
in this country as a civil contract, or a religious one $ and undoubtedly it was 
VOL. I. — SESSION OF 1834. * * o * 
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important to settle that point, in order to legislate on a sound basis for its future 
regulation. The reasons which induced him to t^ink that even in England it was 
regarded lhiich more in the light of a civil than a religious act was this. First, that 
though the solemnization of marriage is accompanied by a religious ceremony, all 
the obligations imposed by the contract are purefy civil, ^pnd recognized only by the 
civil law.* If there be at any time a breach of the promise to marry, a violation of 
the marriage vow after marriage has taken place, a desertion of the wife by the 
husbandman infidelity in either party, or any other departure from the duties of the 
toarried sBlfcf they, are cognizable only by the civil law, they are prosecuted in 
courts of justice, an^ tried like other offences against the law, without any reference 
whatever lo the peculiar creed of the parties. (Hear, hear.) Secondly, that in acts 
purely religious, the magistrate is never consulted or applied to ; nor can any 
hufnan authority be justly exercised either to allow or to prevent them. When, for 
instance, any individual, as *a purely religious act, a&ociates himself with some 
religious community, enters himself as a member of some particular sect, and 
joins with his religious brethren in # all the duties which his union Jo them im- 
poses, neither the civil magistrate nor the clerical authority are ever applied to, 
or their jurisdiction admitted in any way whatever. (Hear, hear.)* It was 
clear then, from this, that marriage was not regarded as purely a religious act, 
either by the law or by the community; while its subjection to civil prosecutions 
and civil penalties for breaches of any part of its Contracts, gave it a civil cha- 
racter in almost every stage, from its first contraction to its ultimate annulment 
by divorce. It would have been far better, then, he thought, since an alteration 
was to be made, had the whole subject been regarded as to its civil obligations ; 
and these secured,, upon a firm and general basis; while the religious solemniza- 
tion of the contract by different sects might have been left entirely to the direc- 
tion of the several sects themselves. (Hear, hear.) 

Among the provisions contained in the Bill, was one which still made it im- 
.perative upon the parties to have the banns of their mairiage published in the 
parish church. Now he asked, what was the intention of the publication of 
banns at all? It was undoubtedly to prevent clandestine and improper mintages, 
by giving such ample notice of the intended union to the community at large, as 
to allow all who could state any objections to such union, to come forward and 
prevent it in time. But when Dissenters are about to be married, where could 
there be so proper a place for the publication of their banns, as m the chapel, 
and among the congregation to which they belonged 1 All their friends, tbormec- 
tions, and associates would be there : and every thing respecting them be 
generally and accurately known; while»in^he parish church, which, being Dis- 
senters, they would certainly not frequent, they would be as unknown as in 
another town, and the whole object of the publication of their banhs be thus 
neutralized or defeated. Besides which, all those who were in the habit of 
hearing the banns published in the parish churches of large and populous dis- 
tricts,* must be well aware, that the multiplicity of the names called over, was 
such as to become tiresome in the extreme, and lead to great inattention, while 
the divisions of the whole mass into the smaller portions which they would form, 
if the minister of each Dissenting chapel published the banns of all persons be- 
longing to his congregation, would .leave only a few names to be announced on 
each Sabbath, and these would obtain greater attention and greater publicity — 
in the very places where it was most important that that publicity should be 
given. (Hear, hear.) 

There was one consideration, however, which presented itself to him with 
greater force than all the rest. The noble lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had objected, and most reasonably, to the introduction of so partial a measure 
as the bill proposed by the non. and learned member for Dublgifor the improve- 
ment of that Corporation only, while a great general measure waSvln ‘preparation 
for improving other Corporations as well. Exactly the same objection, he 
thought, might be made to the present' bill introduced by the noble ford, the 
Paymaster of the Forces. As a part of those measures of relief which the Dis- 
senters sought, it was acceptable as far as it went ; but it was deeply ho be 
regretted that «it should stop here. If it were really the wish of His Majesty's 
Government to afford relief to the Dissenters — and this was their professed object 
in introducing fhis measure — it would be well to ask, what were the points on 
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which the Dissenters asked such relief? (Itear, hear.) Did they confirte them* 
selves exclusively to the desire'of being able to celebrate their own marriages Ift 
their own way ? Certainly not. Whether we consulted the Memorials trans- 
mitted from the various bodies^of Dissenters to Lord Grey, or the Petitions from 
them presented^ t£ this House, &e saw that they all prayed for myefi more. 
Vi* st, for a general registration of births, instead of ^aptisms, to secure them that 
legal evidence on which the transmission of property, and various other rights, 
so materially depend ; Secondly/ for a general registration qF marriages, uncont 
■nee ted entirely with any religious authority, and leaving thctoiodeof solemniza- 
tion open to all ; Thirdly, for a power to inter their dead* m parochial ceme- 
teries, without the intervention of the Established Clergy, and by a funeral 
service of their own ; and Fourthly, for an equal admission to, and participation in, 
all the honours of the Universities, without subscribing to religious tests, or being 
at all called upon to adhere to any particular opinions. (Hear, hear.) 

Jf the noble lord or llis Majesty’s Ministers would introduce at once a bill, 
conferring On the Dissenters of England all diese rights, he doubted not but that 
it would-be hailed by the whole of that large portion of His Majesty’s subjects 
with the greatest gratitude andijoy ; but the present measure he feared would be 
regarded as partial and insufficient; and since he was persuaded that before the 
close of the present Session, attempts would be made to secure for the Dis- 
senters each and all of these objects of their desire, he ventured still to hope that 
His Majesty’s Government would anticipate their wishes, by framing one general 
and comprehensive measure, which should embrace all these objects, and thus 
complete the great work of religious fj eetlom, by emancipating all sects from any 
subjection or subordination to any dominant ecclesiastical power. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Ewart approved of the measure as far as it Wen*, but complained that it 
would not fully redress the great practical grievances under which Dissenters had 
iso long labomed. He agieed generally with what had been said by the hem* 
member for Sheffield behind him, and the more he considered the matter the mom 
strongly was he persuaded that nothing but a system of general registration, with a 
civil officer to superintend it would meet the justice of the case, lie viewed 
marriage as a»rgere civil ceremony, having nothing at all to do with religion. 

Mr. Lynch supported the measure, and stated that the want of a general regis- 
tration for the purpose of proving titles and establishing pedigrees was very much 
felt in Ireland. 

Mr. Fa iTiim.t. considered the measure proposed by the noble lord, as fur as 
he understood it, too minute, and, iiHic a might be allowed to mse the expression, 
too contemptible to deserve the thankful acknowledgments of Dissenters. It 
had been represented as a great boon to them, and that they ought to receive it as 
such. On the other hand, he considered it an act of flagrant injustice. (Hear, 
hear.) The just rights of Dissenters had long been withheld from them ; and 
this could not he considered as a restoration ot all or of any one of then* rights, 
lie did not knowhoW the measure would be received by the great body of Dis- 
senters ; he, however had a vast number of petitions to present on the subject of 
their claims, and he would, when the proper opportunity presented itself, express 
his opinions fully and openly. When the bill should be brought in, he promised 
b the house to give it his best consideration, and to amend, if he possibly could, the 
" objections which at present he felt against it. 

After a short reply from Lord jonN Russell, who said that he should be 
ready to defend this bill and to obviate every objection which had as yet been 
brought agrinst it, leave w*s given to bring in the bill. 

Lord J. Russell and, D r. Lushington were ordered to bring it in* 

•The remainder of the evening was occupied with a short, conversation 
on a. motion of Mr. Pry me, relative to Enclosure Bills, the terms of 
which potion* .as well as the division on it, we have given in another 
page $ — and a discussion on the case of the Pilot newspaper, of which 
we have spoken elsewhere. This last topic occupied the House from 
nine till* one o’clock, and was, throughout, far mote a gladiatorial ex - 4 
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hibitioh of the powers of mutual and reeinrocal denunciation between 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. O’Connell, than was at all becoming such an 
inquiry. We give the following from the Report as a shoit specimen. 

Mr. $?avlby. — I agree with the hon. and ^learnedi gentleman opposite, the 
member lor Drogheda, that Mr. Harnett is an ill-used man— h<$ is an ill-used 
man, but by .whom has he#&n ill-used ? Not by the Government (cheers), but 
by those — , • 

I Mr. O'C&nneiil was here heard to say to those around him, “ Let him 
alone."] 

Mr. Stanley (with great vehemence). — I presume that I am to be “ let 
alone” in this house. (Immense cheers.) 

Mr. O’CoNNrr.L. — I rise te order. (Loud cries of “ Order, order.") 

Mr. SrANLry. — I say, Sir, that the disorderly interruption of the hon. and 
learned gentleman is not becoming the house in which that hon. and learned 
gentleman has the honour to sit. £Great cheering.) I say that when 1 am dis- 
charging my duty m the face of the house and the country, and when I am speak- 
ing before the hon. and learned gentleman anc^ the country, as I trusl 1 shall 
always speak, without fear or hesitation, before his face, 1 need not the per- 
mission of the lion, and learned gentleman, nor his audible exclamation that I 
should be (i let alone," to obtain a hearing for any observations which I may 
consider it my duty to make; (Cheers). 

Mr. O’Connell. — I rise, Sn, to older. If I am out of order in what I am 
about to state, you, Sir, will at once correct me. 1 rise to explain the reason of 
the observation which the right hon. gentleman has attributed to me. It was ad- 
dressed to two members near me/ In consequence of both of thorn speaking to 
me at the same time, I was obliged to raise my voice to them to say tf Let him 
alone.” (Hear, hear, from several Irish members, and ironical cheers from the 
fifcst of the house.) If I used any other expression, I call on the right hov. 
gentleman to state it. If 1 addressed any observation to him, I call ou t hjm to 
state what it was. My observation was solely intended as a private communi- 
cation to two gentlemen near me, and fiom the cause I have mentioned, I was 
obliged to raise my voice in order to enable them to hear me. , 

Mr. Stanlly. — If the house is satisfied, I am sure I am. Hear, hear," 
and a laugh.) , 

The resolution first brought forward by Mr. O’Dwyer, was to the 
effect — That the exclusion of all Homan Catholics from the jury in the 
trial of Mr. Barrett^ was calculated to 'affect the public confidence in 
the administration of justice in Ireland ; and that it was desirable that 
in all future trials of a political nature, Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics should be equally and indiscriminately associated in the juries. 
To which an amendment was moved by Mr. Feargus O’Connor, for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the facts of the case, 
both of which, however, were lost; the latter by a division of 132 
against 26, and the original resolution was afterwards negatived with- 
out a division at all. We w r ere in the Ifyuse during all the early part 
of the eveniifg : and w r aited until near twelve o’clock to give a vote in 
favour of the amendment for referring the matter to a Committee of 
Inquiry ; but the long sitting and the unwholesome atmosphere after 
midnight., is so unfavourable even to persons in good health, and still 
more so to invalids, that fhe duty of self-preservation prescribes a limit, 
beyond which it is unsafe to go ; and we should be gla?Kto* see that 
limit recognised by a rule of the House, that no div ision on any ques- 
tion should take place after midnight ; for if sitting at late hours in 
Court to administer the laws be a crime,-— and as such it i« imputed to 
Baron Smith, sitting late hours in Parliament to enact law’s is even 
more objectionable, ai d ought, on every consideration, to be put a 
% #top to. 
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Cuiter, J. I?. Herbert, Hon. S. Peel, Rt Hon. Sir R. Townley, R. (i. 

Cartwright, VV. Heron, Sir R. Peel, Col. Tracy, C, 11. 

Cavendish, IJfon C. Herries, Rt. lion. J. Pendarves, E. W. Trevor, Hon, G. R. 

Cavendish, Lord Hodgson, J. Peter, VV. Verney, Sir IJ. 

Cnv<yidish,Don.ll.F. llowick, Loid Phillpotts, J. V ernon, Hon. G.S. " 

ChiSlers, J. VV. Hope, II. Pigot, R. Vyvyan, Sir R. 

Clive, E. B. Inglis, SirR. Finney, VV. Willoughby, Sir H. 

Clive, Hon. R. II. Irton, S. # , Ponsonby, tlon, W. Winningtou, Sir T. 

Cranley, Johnstone, Sir* J. Pryme, G. # Wood, G. 

Cripps,\f. Keppell, Major G. Reid, Sir J. Walker, R, 

Darlington, Earl of Kerrison, Sir E. Rice, Hon. T. S. Ward, II, 

Davenport,!. Knatchbull, Sir E. Ridley, Sir M. Warre, J. 

Denison, J. E. Labouchere, H. Robarts, A. W. Warerpark, Lord 

Donkin, Sir R. Lambton, H. Rolfe, H. Wedgwood,*,!. 

Duffield, T. Lemon, Sir C, Hooper, J, B. VYeyland, Major It. 

Dundas, lion. Sir R. Lincoln, Earl of Roes, C, VV hitbrend, VV. 

Ebiington, Lord Littleton, E. Russell, Hon.Lrd. J. Wrottesley, Sir J. 

Egor ton, W. Lumley, Viscount Russell, Lord C. 

* SCOTLAND. 

Adam, Admiral Dalmeny, Lord Grant /Rt. Hon. C. Johnstone, J- 

Agnew, Sir A. Elliot, Hon. Captain Halliburton, Hon. D- E° c b, J. 

A rbuthnot. General Fergusson, Captain II ay, Colonel APKenme, J, A, S* 

Bruce, C. Fleming, Admiral Jeffrey, lit. Hon, F. M’Leod, R. 

Murray,!. A. * 

IRELAND. 

Browiie, J. D. Corrjr, lion. II. Hill, Lord M. Talbot, J. 

Browne, D. Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. Jones, Captain Yerner, Colonel 

Castlereagh, VJic. Gladstone, T. Knox, Hon. Col. J. Wallace, T. 

Christmas, J. Hayes, Sir E. Shaw, F. Young, J. 

‘ Tellejis.^— -D uncannon, Viscount.— —Wood, Ci 
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LIST OF THE MINORITY pF 204, 

Tellers included, who, on the 21st of February, 1834, vofed for the -Motion of the 
Marquis of Chapdos,— That, iu#ll future Reductions of Taxatior^ due regard should 
be paid to the Re'lief of the Agricultural Interests, « 

Aglianby, H. Foley, E. Miller, W, II. Sullivan, R. 

Arbuthnot, General Eplkes, Sir W. Manners, Lord R, Sinclair, G. 
Attwood, M. Forrester, Hon. C. Miles, VV. Shell, R. L. 

Attwood, T. Fremantle, Sir T. Maxwell, H. Scott, J. VV. 

•Banlfes, W. J. Fryer, R. . Maxwell, J, Sliawe, 11. N. 

Barnard, E.G. Gladstone; T. Macnamara, F. * Surrey, Earl of 

Barron, II, W. Gladstone, W. E. Moreton, Hon. A. Talbot, C. R. M. 

Bothell, It. Grattan, H. Neeld, J. Tynte, C. J. K., jun, 

Blake, M. Greene, T. * Neale, Sir II. Throckmorton, R, 

Blaudford, Marquis Gordon, Hon. Cap t, Newark, Viscount Talbot, J. II. 

Blackstone, W. S, Goring, H. D. Nicholl, ,j^ Thompson, t\ B« 

Barry, G. S. Goulbourn, Hon. H. Norreys, Lord Tow**r, C. J. 

Baring, A. Griraston, Viscount Ossulston, Lord Talbot* J.H. 

Baring, H. B. Gully, John O’Connell, D. Trevor, Hon. G. K« 

Bell, M. Grant, Hon. Col, O’Connell, M. Tennyson, Rtl Ion. C, 

Benett, J« Halcomb, J. O'Connell, J. Tennent, J. K. 

Bruce, Lord E. Halford, H. O 'Conor, J)on Townloy, R. G. 

Bruce, C, C. Hall, B, O’Connor,!'. Tyrell, Sir J. 

Butler, Hon. Col, Ilandley, H. , O’Dwjer, A. C. Trelnivney, W. S. 

Burrell, Sir C. Ilandley, W. F* Oswald, It. A . Tullamme, Lord 

Castlercagb, Vise. Ilandley, B, Parker, Sir H, Townshond, Lord C. 

Cartwright, W. It. Tlnnmer, Sir J. Parrott, J. Talbot, J, 

CTtyley, E. S. llaumer, Colonel Palmar, C, F, Turner, W. 1 . 

Chapman, A. Harcourt, G. V. Palmer, R. Verner, Col. r , 

Clive, Hon. R. Ilurdinge, Sir H. Pease, J. Vigors,* N. A. 

Cobbett, W, Harvey, l). W. Peel, Rt.lI 0 n.S 1 rR. Yerney, Sir 11. 

Cole, Viscount 11 ayes, Sir E. Peel, J, Villicfs, Viscount 

Conolly, Col. Heuniker, Lord Pollock, F. Vincent, Sir F. 

Cookes, T. H. Herbert, Hon, S. Poultor, J.S. “Wilks, J. 

Corry, Hon. 1L L. J lorries, Rt. Hon. J. Piumptre, J . P. AYummgton, i'irT, 

Curteig, Captain Hodges, T. L. Pigott, Jt. \\ irmington, H. J. 

Dashwood, G. II. Hodgson, J. Ryder, T. Wason, R. 

Daly, J. Hoskins, It. Kip] ion, C. Wood,ih»L 

Dare, R. H. Hotbam, Lord Ruthven, E. Williams, It. 

Darlington, Earl of Ilouldswortb, T. Rutbven, E. S, Willoughby, Sir II. 

Dawson, E. Tnghs, Sir R. Roche, VV. * Windham, VV. H. 

Diilwvn, L. L ton, S. Roche, D. Weyland, It. 

DuflieM, T, Jerrnyu, Earl Hooper, J. B. Wall, C. B. 

Buncombe, Hon. W. Jones, Captain Russell, 0. Whitmore, T. C. 

Dugdale, AV. S. K or risen, Sir E. Richards, J. Williams, Col. 

Eahtnor, Viscount Kennedy, J. Bickford, W. Wallace, T. 

Egerton, W. T. Lewis, Hon. TJF. Itoss, C. Wilmot, Sir G. 

Estcourt/r. G. B. Locke, W. Stewait, J. Watkins, L V. 

Faucourt, Majdr Leonard, Sir T. B. Simeon, Sir II. Williams, T. P. 

Vergusson, It. C. Lincoln, Bari of Stanley, E. Walker, C. A. 

Field en, J. Lygon, Hon. Col. Shaw, F. Wallace, R. 

Fcildcn, W. Lalor, P. Scott, Sir E. D. Williams, W. 

Finch, George Leech, J. Sanderson, R. York e, Captain 

Finn, W. Langton>Colonel G. Somerset, Lord G, Young, G. F. 

Fitzsimou, C. Milton, Viscount Spry, S. Young, /« 

0 * 

TrLLi,Rs.*— Chandos, Marquis of Knutchbull, Sir E. 


Paired Off. 

Denison, W. J. Ferguson, Captain 


Tynte, Colonel 
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LIST ®F THE MAJORITY OF 163, 

i * 

Tellers included, who, on the 2 1st February, 1834, voted for Sir Edward KnatdibuIFs 
Inchon That the 0\der for a Committee to inquire into the conduct of Baron Smith, 
should be discharged. # / 

Arbuthnot, Hon. C. Daly, J. Halcomb, John '* Be&s, Charles 

Apnew, Sir A. Evans, G. Johnston, Andrew* Ridley, Sir M. 

A chesou, Viscount Ewing, J. Jermyn, Earl of ' Rumbold, C, E, 

Anson, lion, G. Eastnor, Viscount Ir ton, Samuel Reid, Sir J. R. 

Raimg, H. . Estcourt, T. G. B. Inglis, Sir R. H. Rice, Hon. T. §. 

Baring, A. Egjrton, W. T. Jones,T.' Rick ford, William 

Bell, M. Ferguson, Sir R. KemsonjSir Edward Scott, Sir E. 1). 

Bentinck, Lord G. Ferguson, Captain Kerry, Earl of Sandon, Viscount 

Blimey, Hon. C. Fremantle, Sir T. F. King, 13. Sandorson, R. 

Burrell, Sir C. Finch, G. Knox, Hon. Col. Stewart, John 

Bain bridge, E.T. Eorrester fJi Hou. C. Lyall,G, Scarlett, Sir James 

liaillie, J. E. Forster, C. Lloyd, T. H. Stewart, P.M. 

Brougham, W. Feilden, W. Lygon, Colonel Stanley, Edward 

Bruce, Lord E. JFi tzrov, Lord C. Lennox, Lord A, Staunton, Sir G. 

Bruce, C. L. C. Frankland, Sir II. Lincoln, Earl of Skipwitb, SirG. 

Bulloi J. W Fancourt, Major Marryat,J, Somerset, Loid G. 

Bankes, W. J. Goulburn, Rt. I In. II. Mucnamara, F. Spankie, Serjeant 

Bet hell, R. Grimston. Viscount Miles, W. Ty roll. Sir John T. 

Bland ford, Marquis Greene, T. Morpeth, Viscount Tyrell, Charles 

Browne, JL). Gladstone, T. Manners, Lord R. Tennent, J. E. 

Bltickslone, W. J. Glynne, Sir S. Maxwell, Henry Talbot, H. Fox 

Barnard, E G. Graham, Sir J. Norreys, Lord Trevor, lion. G. R, 

provvne, D. Gladstone, W , E, NichoU, John Townskend, LordC. 

Chan dps, Marquis of Hodgson, John Neeld, Joseph Talbot, James 

Chapman, A? Hanmer, Colonel Neele, Sir H. B. Tullamoie, Lord 

Curtois, Capt. Hamner, Sir John Ossulston, Lord Vernon, G. H. 

Clive, Hon. R. Hope, 11. T. Ornielie, Earl of Vernon, Hon. G. V. 

Castlereagh, Vise. Herbert, J Ion. S. Palmer, C. Fyacho Vy vyan, Sir R. H, 

Cole, Viscount Hotham, Lord Palmer, Robert Verney, Sir II. 

Conoflfy, Colonel Handley, Henry Pinney, William Villiers, Viscount 

Corry, Hon. II. Hardy, J. Bigot, 11. Verner, Colonel 

C bay tor, Sir W. Halford, H. Pollock, Frederick Williams, T. 1\ 

Cavendish, Lord Harc-ourt, G. V.” Pease, Joseph # Willoughby, Sir II. 

Denison, .W?J. Hughes, W. Hughes Parker, Sir Ilydo Waterpark, Lord 

Denison, E. J. Houlds worth, T. Plumptre, J. P. Whitmore, T. C. 

Dugdale, W. S. Handley, W. F. Philips, Sir G. Wall, C.B. 

Dare, R. H. IJardinge, Sir II. Pool, Hon. Sir 11. Wood, G. W. 

Dykes. F. L. B, Hayes, SirE. Russell, Charles Young, G. F.* 

Duffield, T. Herries, Hon. J. C. Ryle, John Young, J. 

Darlington, Earl of Howard, lion. Capt. Robinson, G. R. Yorke, Captain 

T£LLERS.~-*--Knatchbull, Sir E.— — - Shaw, Frederick. 


Paired Off* 

Attwood, M. Gordon, Hon, Copt. Lewis, Rt. Hon. T.F. Sharpe, General 

Cartwright, W. R. Hennikfcr, Lord Miller, W. JL Sinclair, G. 

Duucombe, Hon. W* Humphery, John Newark, Viscount Wood, Colonel 

Fol^y, Edwtird JollifFe, Colonel North, F. Wrottesley, Sir J. 

Grant, Hon. F. Lennox, Lord W. Peel, Lieut, -Colonel 
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LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 32, 

Tellers iqclud*ed, who, on the 25tli February, votej f<& tlio Appointment of a Select 
Committee, inquire into the manner in which the JuryVas appointed to try the 
cause of the ** King v. Barrett/’ for publishing the Letter of Mrf O’Connell, in the 
Pilot newspaper. ' \ 

O’Connell! M. 

O’Connell, J. 

O’Connor, F. 

O’Dwyer, C. A. 

O’Ferrall, It. M. 

Potter, R. , 

Roe, J. 

Roebuck, J. A. 


Aglionbv, FI. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Barron, H. W. 
Barry, G. S. 
Bellew, It. M. 
Blake, M. J. 
Faith full, G. 
Finn, W. 


Fjfagerald, T. 

" Fitzsimon, C. 
Hume, J. 
Kennedy, J. 
Laior, 1\ 
Lynch, A. IT. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 


Roche, W, 
Roche, D," 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Shed, It. L. 
Talbot, J. II. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, L. It. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 33, 

Tellers included, who, on the 25th February, voted for Mr. Prmye’s Motion, That 
the Committee on every Inclosure Bill shall, in their Report, certify whether a 
portion of land, as near to the village ns conveniently may be, and not less than in the 
proportion of one acre to every twenty-five inhabitants according to the last Population 
Census, has been by such Bill directed to be allotted out of the commonable lands or 
waste grounds to the incumbent of the living and the parish officers for the time being, 
and the owners of one hundred acres ofland in such parish as trustees, in trust to let 
the same in small portions, at low rents, to all labourers resident in the parish who may 
b^esirous of hiring the same, such rents to be paid to the parish officers for the time 
being, in aid of the poor-rates ; or whether there be any special reason why such allot- 
ment cannot conveniently or properly be made in that particular instance. t , 


Beauclerk, Major 
Blake, M. 

Briggs, R. 

Briscoe, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. 13. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J . S, 


Buxton, T. F. 
Dundas, Capt. 
Faithful!, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, B 
Kennedy, J. 

LaV>r, P. 


Marsland, T. 
Maxwell, J. 
Miles, W. 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Prase, J. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Ruthven, E. 


Ruthven, E. S. 
Sinclair, G. 
Staveley, T. r K. 
Tollemache, A. G 
Tvrell, C. 

Walter, J. 
Williams, Col. 


Tellers.— -Pry me, G.— Potter, R. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Correspondent r at' fc Birmingham. who wishes us to give a list of Petitions pre- 
sented to the House— by whom, and for what purpose— is informed that to do this 
fully, (and without it were complete, it would he useless to attempt it) would 
require a very large addition to our space. During nhe last Session, when the 
Number was sold at a Shilling; it was begun, but obliged to be given up before the 
Session was over, from the vast accumulation of prrears. Now that fhe Review 
is reduced to Sixpence, purposely to hring it within the reach of those from whom its 
pnee kept it before, it if still more indispensable to select only the most important of 
the topics discussed in Parliament, and to give only the pith and essence of these. 


C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1834. 


SKETCH OF RICHARD LALOll SIIEIL, ESQ., 
MEMBER FOR THE COUNTY TIPPERARY. 

Tiie public life of such a man as Mr. Shcil must at all times be a 
topic of public interest ; but at no period could such a Sketch as that 
which we have now the pleasure to present our readers, be more ac- 
ceptable than now, when he has just received the full and honourable 
acquittal of those, to whose investigation the recent charges against his 
reputation were intrusted. 

•Mr. Sheil was born near Waterford, we believe, in the year 1700. 
ITe i » tonsequently now in his 43d year. His father had been 
a man of considerable wealth, as a merchant, but in consequence of 
severe losses, we have beard be retired from trade with a small inde- 
pendence. We know little of the juvenile years of Mr. Sheil; at an 
early he was sent to the Jesuit's College, of Stonyhurst, near 
Preston, in Lancashire. There is no better school in which to acquire 
proficiency if not solidity in classical learning. The Jesuits have long 
. been celebrated as men of correct and elegant taste. As annotators 
too, they have acquired considerable fame; nor are they without their 
praise as historians. Mariana’s “ History of Spain,” looking to the 
period of its composition, may be pronounced, at least in the graces 
of style, to be much in advance of the epoch in which it was composed ; 
and the Histories of Father Charlevoix, and of the Pore Bongeant, 
will be referred to, so long as either the u Country of Paraguay” or 
the “ Treaty of Westphalia” shall excito an European interest. Lot 
us pot be understood as undervaluing the scientific acquirements of the 
disciples of Loyola. Their order produced one of the earliest com- 
mentators on Newton *, and though they cannot aspire to the praise of 
such profound scientific attainments as the Benedictines, nor produce 
such a work as the glory of St. Maur, we qjean, “ L’Art de Veri- 
fier les Dates,” — still they follow next in succession, it must be ad- 
mitted, “ li'twl pas sib us cquis” that celebrated and highly gifted order. 
As men and Christians, as scholars and gentlemen, we decidedly give 
preference to the Benedictines, but both them may be considered 
* as the literary soldiers of the Romau Church. 

The Jesuits, however, are not so much distinguished, for being 
learned themselves, for having been from the earliest times the 
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causes of learning in others. The profound and various Baylc received 
at their hands the first rudiments of clapsicjal learning; tin y were the 
earliest preceptors of the young and sarcastic Arouet, who acquired 
■an imperishable renown under the nameogr Voltaire. They were the 
instructors of the ingenious and reasoning Pascal, and of one of the 
most elegant of modern Latin poets, who was, himself, we believe, of 
the order — we mcqn the Polish Count, Cafimir Sarbievins. 

Though jfe-Sheil cannot claim any kindred with three of these 
high names, yet lie* lias, in Ireland, played no unimportant part as a 
politician, and as a dramatist he is known to the English public as the 
author of “The Apostate,” “ Evadne,” “ Adelaide/’ cVc. Some of 
the credit of his fame w*e arc willing to allow in a great part to his 
earliest instructors, and perhaps it might with some show of reason 
be contended that they exercised no ordinary influence on his future 
destinies. While among the learned fathers of Lancashire, IN J r. Slieil 
was distinguished for aptness, industry, und a quick and brilliant 
fancy, lie acquired during this season considerable proficiency in 
classical learning, and left the school with the reputation of being a 
clever and brilliant boy. 

Prom Slonvhurst Mr. Slieil, at an early age, went to Trinity 
College, Dublin. We do not believe that the lion, and learned 
member for Tipperaiy was peculiaily distinguished at the University, 
though he exhibited a predilection for classical learning, and wooed 
the Muses with some sucre s. 

At this period, 1810-11, be became a member of the Historical 
Society. This was a debating club, composed of students of a ■ecitain 
standing. It had been of ancient date, and numbered among its 
members some of the most able and brilliant men that heland had 
produced. At the Uimeisity, IUirgh, Dugncuy, Grattan, Curran, i*on- 
sonby, Brownlow, Yelveiton, and Lhishe had bun its most distinguished 
members. And at the period of the passing of the Union, Mooie, And the 
younger Emmet — wh^se tragical end forms one of the most interest- 
ing, though melancholy episodes m Vne page of liisli lyMoiy — wire 
among its most constant attendants. At a subsequent period Messrs. 
North and Doghcrty (both afterwards members of iho 1 inpci ial Puiiia- 
ment) distinguished themselves at this society, and at a still later epoch 
Mr.sSheil was sometimes heaid within its wails. Very shortly after, 
the Historical Society fell under the displeasure of the Provost, Dr. 
Elrington. The members continued to discuss, after repeated warnings, 
questions of a political tendency; and the lesull was, that Ellington, 
who was afterwards promoted to the see of Ferns, and who, wc believe, 
still holds that preferment, suppressed this juvenile club. 

The adoption of such a course would appear somewhat extraordinary 
in England; shut they manage these things very differently in Ireland. 
Here, at Oxford, and a/ Cambridge, as wclbas at debating societies 
connected with the Inns of Court, men, not older in years than the 
ex-members of the Historical Society, discuss all sorts *6f political 
questions. But it must be confessed, the Englishman is of cooler head, 
and less fervid temperament* than the academic youth of Ireland. 

We remember to haye heard, that some years ago a Society 
met in Dublin, for the prevention of Duelling. The object Whs 
certainly praiseworthy, aud one would have thought that the men who 
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• , / 
set about such a task wouM have been emphatically men of peace*. The 

Society consisted only of intefn individuals, but even amongst so small 
a number of men, unitccj for a common object, there were great and 
fundamental differences of opinion. Matters waxed warm — words be- 
came high — ‘gestures grew vehement — blows were even about to be ex- 
changed — when cards werademanded, and the day after this notable 
meeting, eight of the Society of fifteen were found to be engaged ia 
• duels, four as principals, the other four as seconds ! ^Fffien, therefore, 
men engaged in a work of charity and peace, get entangled* arid 
set together by the ears, what must have been the consequences in a 
Society composed of very young and very, excitable men, discussing 
with zeal the furious* politics of Ireland ? In a time of public re- 
pose it must have led to frequent private squabbles; while in a season 
.of public commotion, the effect must* have been infinitely more dan- 
gcrous fc We are not, therefore, prepared to condemn Dr. Elrington, 
without hearing the arguments he had to urge in favour of the sup- 
pression of the University Debating Club. 

During the period of Mr. Sheds probation at College, the 
Catholic Board was in great vogue. The Board was the germ of what 
the Association afterwards became. It certainly was more aristocratic, 
and was composed of a more numerous body of Catholic gentlemen 
than the Association; but it never exercised the influence which was 
within the power of the Association to sway. It was at the Board that 
Mr. O’Connell acquired his ascendancy, and it was on the same theatre 
t^at Mr. Sheil made his first .public debut. His maiden speech watr* 
proqpqnced by his Irish admirers to be a complete and successful display. 
There is, certainly, no accounting for opinions in these affairs ; but to 
us, reai ling the speech at this distance of time, and in a different 
country, it 'does not appear to be conceived in the best possible 
taste. That it produced great effect on an Irish auditory we can readily 
coneeWe, for there is a proneness in the Irish to be pleased with strange 
transpositions of words, and collocations of phrase, which would never 
occur to a people who spoke the ’English as a native tongue. They 
are, moreover, greatly enamoured with those theatrical pauses and in- 
tonations, or to use a phrase of the subject of this Sketch, with those 
“rhetorical artifices’* in which Mr. Sheil is so great an adept. 

Till the period of his embarkation for England, to enter himstdf of 
the Temple, Mr. Sheil continued an exhibitant before his countrymen,. 
He was rewarded with a great deal of hyperbolical praise, and on one 
occasion had the great good fortune to receive the fratemal embrace, v 
a la Francaiae from the capacious arms of Mr. O’ConrjdL Mr. Sheil 
ha’d, it appeared, outdone himself, in an effort of “ super-human 
oratory," and subdued even, the heart of the great Pacificator, who, 
rising "from his chair, clasped the young orator to his breast, and ex- 
claimed, “Yes, my friend, we must, we shall be emancipated 1" 
Whether the “ prophetic soul ” of the future Agitator broke forth in 
this^apostfbpjie, jwe profess, not to know ; but certain it is, that in 
seventeen years afterwards, the vaticinations of the speaker came to 
pass, as he had himself predicted. ^ , 

Mr. Sfieil arrived in London about the beginning of the year 1812, 
freighted with a tragedy, called “ Adelaide, or the Emigrants/* which 
had already been performed with very considerable applause at tiie 
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’lUiblm theatre, and a large portion of very inflammable Irish discontent. 
WMe at Che Temple, the Member fow Tipperary was a constant at- 
"midatit at aJSociety called “ The Eccentrics,! whose meetings were then 
held in May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane. #Of this Society, Mr. 
Canning, when a Templar, and tnany other eminent me'n, had been 
Jrfsb members; but at this early peric#| it was in its lust and 
prime. At the time of Mr. SheiPs admission, it was certainly in 
progress towards qecay, and afterwards became the resort of a nest of 
senseless word-mongers, of loose habits and unsettled opinions. Under 
proper management, however, such a Society afforded great facilities 
for acquiring flow of speech and a knowledge *of the art of sifting 
human testimony, for it was the customary course of debate for one 
member to make a charge against another, ^almost always of the most 
frivolous description, and to attempt to sustain it by evidence. It 
was in the power of the member charged, to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses, and address the Society in his own* behalf. This course gave 
scope to the exercise of all those faculties which come into play in Jury 
questions. Mr. Sheil’s efforts at “ The Eccentrics” and “ The Aca- 
demics” were characterized by fervid highflown language, and theatrical 
gesture, but withal there was apparent a logical subtilty and arrange- 
ment not usually found, even in the premeditated efforts of the young 
Irish students of that day. r 

In the latter end of 1813, or the beginning of 1814, Mr. Sheil re- 
turned to Ireland, and shortly after was called to the Irish Bar. Again 
Member for Tipperary renewed his attendance at the Catholic 
Board, and delivered himself of a number of set discourses, charac- 
terized by diction infinitely more brilliant and antithetical than natural 
pr pure. These speeches were usually made in opposition to the 
projects of Mr. O’Connell, who had, on all occasions, the good fortune 
to obtain a large majority to sanction his measures. The great Agi- 
tator wielded at will not alone the fierce democracy of Ireland, but the 
enthusiastic and united priesthood ; while his eloquent but more 
timid an<| moderate opponent, was supported by a class </ men then 
called Aristocrats and Vetoists. On the disputes of the rival orators 
ij is not necessary here to dwell. At any season they would possess 
little interest for our readers ; and now that Catholic Emancipation has 
passed they are utterly valueless — mere hair-splittings de lanu. caprinct . 
But the event has proved (even if Mr. Shcil’s defection from the ranks 
of his old friends and junction with O’Connell did not evince his con- 
viction on the subject) that the bolder, and manlier, and more agi- 
tating course, could alone have obtained success. The true history of 
the secret causes of the repeal of the Penal Laws remains to be written. 
No doubt the Duke of Wellington was greatly influenced by mixed 
motives in Carrying Emancipation. The intrigues of Polignac with the 
Parti Pretre iii Ireland and in Belgium were4cnown to him. He was 
^11 aware of the feelings and opinions of a great body of the soldiery 
serving in Ireland. He knew that on one occasion* they firad given 
three cheers for O’Connell ^and that in the event of a civil war they 
would not have acted againjj|"theif co-religionists. The foreign policy 
of England was in an unsettled state. The questions of Turkey' 
Greece were open and unarranged. TbeSe were considerations wh® 
greatly influenced the mind of the Premier, and to such considerations 
5e fielded rather than to a sense of high principle and justice. 
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For eight years did Mr. Sheil ineffectually struggle against Mr. 
O’Connell; but at the erad of the year 1822 he had toade no flurfher 
progress than at his out|et in 1814. During this long apprenticeship 
to agitation, Mr. Sheil had become a married man, and the father of 
a family, but Jje haa meantime made no progress in his profession, 
though in the interval he b&d composed two or three tragedies, which 
were acted with considerable success. There were not wanting men .of 
all paities who averred that the Government ought VoKi^ve done some- 
thing for Mr. Sheil ; and indeed at this period rumdurs were rife of his 
appointment as a Commissioner of Bankrupts ; but the appointment 
never was made, and in the beginning of JL823 it was pretty genially 
understood that prelfminaries of peace had been agreed on between the 
high contending parties, and shortly after a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was signed and ratifications exchanged in due form 
betwegn O’Connell and Sheil. 

Contemporaneously with these proceedings the Catholic Association 
started into existence, and a brilliant campaign seemed to be on the 
eve of opening. Never was the truth of the adage, L'union fait la 
force , more fully proved than on this occasion. The junction of 
O’Connell and Sheil produced universal harmony, and excited a new 
interest. The meetings of the Catholic Board had from the very oppo- 
sition of these twin stars become “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
while their union formed a constellation as brilliant as attractive. 
In a word, numbers flocked to the rooms of the Corn Exchange, who 
^had never made their appearance there before. The Rent was insii** 
tutecl — simultaneous meetings were held — money flowed in to the 
hitherto bankrupt treasury ; and the politician need not be told that 
u money is strength.” For a year and a half nothing could be more 
piosperous'than the united counsels of the heretofore antagonist powers. 
Mi. Sheil made several set speeches, abounding with striking and feli- 
citous allusions, but we must fairly add, disfigured by that cacoethes 
for antithesis and alliteration, which so much mar the effect of his 
wiitten as well as his spoken dtseburses. The effect produced by these 
* speeches ^as to raise their author from an ill-dfsguised unpopularity 
to a fame and favour second only to that of Mr. O’Connell. Business 
at the bar now flowed in on him freely, and though Ins previous inex- 
perience disqualified him from doing many of his clients full justice, 
yet such was the fervour of party, and the partiality of friendship, that 
his clients were not only contented with his advocacy, but warm in his 
praise. 

At length the Deputation to England was resolved on, lail fh 
. 'January 1825, and early in the ensuing month the members composing 
it set sail from Dublin for Holyhead. It is not our business to write 
the history pf that Deputation. We have neither the facts nor the 
knowledge to enable j\s to do so; but we may heie repeat that tl$ey 
were five-and- twenty very simple gentlemefl ; and that though on# of 
t^em wjfs a man in large .business at the bar, and therefore it may be 
presumed with a very competent knowledge of human life, that never- 
theless he and they were one and a$J grossly imposed on by the 
Minify of that day* This is not meant as a reproaph to the five-and- 
‘Twenty delegates. For th^most part they were quiet and unobtrusive 
men in the private relations of social existence, with no personal know- # 
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ledge Of the political characters of England, and as little insight into 
4!M chicane and by-ways of a court. It is *no marvel that such am- 
bsfcsadors should be oiilwitted by the practised and profligate minions 
Offbaen in office. « * 

While in England, in 1825, Mr.» Sheil was examined before a Com- 
mittee of the. House of Commons, on theHtate of Ireland. Ilis testi- 
mony was remarkable, as the solitary instance in which a witness dealt 
rather in trop^S* and metaphors than in facts. He also addressed 
public meetings ori three or four occasions, but w ith no great effect. 
In truth the speeches both of Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Sheil were both 
too theatrical and redundant in gesture, and tog Gallic irr sentiment, 
to take with a British audience. 

The Deputation returned to Ireland loaded with unpopularity. They 
Iiad consented (though not unanimously, nor without strong protests 
to the contrary) to the introduction of a Bill accompanied with what 
were called <e wings,” and which Was subsequently lost. It was a con- 
siderable time before either O’Connell or Sheil recovered the obloquy 
(whether justly or unjustly attached to them we shall not now pro- 
nounce) with which they weie covered. At length, however, in con- 
sequence of strenuous present exertions, the past was forgiven and for- 
gotten, Sheil continued to harangue copiously, and to obtain business 
m moderation, until a prosecution of the Attorney-General, Plunkett, 
hermetically sealed his lips, and gave him, perhaps, the worst client in 
the world as an employer' — we mean his very self. There is, as the 
■qpeet says, “ some soul of goodness in tilings evil,” and this brutum 
fulmeft of a piosecution, which exploded in the hands of th$ AU<A*irey- 
Gencral, became the very JSgis of the fortunate defendant. Persecu- 
tion is, indcc^ the seed of popularity. It is as efficacious to the deifi- 
cation of the victim, as the blood or the martyr was to the canoniza- 
tion of the saint. Hence Mr. Sheil became more than ever popizhir ; 
and was, perhaps, at the acme of his fame just before the passing 
of the Relief Bill. When this bill had become the law of the 
land, Mr. Sheil (who had shortly beftfre made a x isit to* Pcnenden 
Heath to deliver a speech, in reply to Lord Winchelsea, which, by a 
aingular mischance was printed m the newspapers in London before 
it%as spoken in Kent), again touched the English shores as member 
for Melbourne Port, in the county of Somerset. He had been letumcd 
for this borough by the interest of the Marquis of Anglesea, then Vice- 
roy of Ireland. # A dissolution took place shortly afterwards, and he 
came in, if we mistake not, for the county of Loutli. 

filtering the period lie sat for Milbourne fort, his popularity underwent 
a slight revulfiQn ; but it fligain rose above par in consequence of his 
popular declamation in the county of Lopth. As a county member, 
Mr. Sheil spoke not ‘infrequently in St. Stephen’s. His addresses 
were not prolix, but glowing in the language nnd impassioned in the 
manner. Their chief detects were an apparent bitterness (we say 
apparent, for no man is of kindlier or more benignant nature than Mr. 
Sheil), a strange, and we thiftfc infelicitous and unnatural inversion of 
phrase — a too great redundancy Of action and a swinging to $nd fro, 
mid ducking as it were of tH$ obdy, which had a^ingufarly ungrace fflb 
'effect. It were unjust at the same time’ to deny that mantnf I# 
A Noughts werfe striking, that his arguments were logical, ana neatly 




p«t ? and the division of hi subject orderly and luminous. There w at, 
it is true, no great depth if information — none of that general hike* 
rical research which distirjguished the efforts of Mr. Macaulev, but the 
knowledge with which he served himself lay on the surface of the si* in- 
ject, and he.ha<^use<f it not' only \o good purpose, but correctly, and 
ingeniously. . v 


After the pacing of the Reform Bill, Mr. ShSii presented himself \o 
the inhabitants of the county of Tipperary. He hadVW an opponent the 
present Lord Hutchinson, some of whoso family ,h&d represented that 
county for nearly half a centuvy,; and who, it may be said, had para*? 
mount claims from this long-standing connexion, and from general 
liberality of sentiment, as well as from the* possession of considerable 
property within the limits of the county. Mr, Sheil had just before 
acquired some property in the county, by his second marriage with a 
wealthy widow lady, but it was not this adventitious circumstance, but 
his sentiments on the Repeal Question, which secured him the good 
opinion of the Electors. A year previously he had not made up his 
mind on this Question of Repeal, but now, seeing that the popular 
current had set in strongly and rapidly in its favour," and conscien- 
tiously, no doubt, approving its direction, he allowed himself to be 
carried with the stream. 


Since the commencement of the first session of the Reformed Par- 
liament in 1833, Mr. Shell's efforts are well known, and so fresh in 
the memory of our readers, that we nCed do scarcely more tbfm refer 
to them. His first effort on Wednesday, February 6th, in the last 
sio$,*was in reply to Mr. Macaulcy, who, on the Question of the Address, 
had delivered himself of a speech against the Repeal of the Union. 
The hon. Member replied very happily to the late Member for Leeds, and 
produced a 'strong impression by reading from a speech' of Lord Grey’s, 
in which the noble Lord predicted, “ that if the Union were persisted 
in, the Irish would only wait an opportunity pf recovering their rights, 
which they would say were taken from them by/oree.’' His next effort, 
and it was a superior one in point of effect, was on the Irish Coercion 
Bill; but § the speech which pleasod us most, wtts that ou the Irish 
Church Temporalities Bill, delivered in April last. In this speech are to 
be found passages of a' high and noble diction, flowing in naUggd 
order, not debased by the alloy of indifferent antitheses or the jangUng 
of empty and sounding phrases. This effort, really eloquent, ahd full 
of apt historic reference, shows what Mr, Sheil could do if he would 
strain less after effect either in diction or manner. It is thought, how- 
ever, by those best acquainted with Ml. Shell’s powers, that he appears 
To the greatest advantage witen addressing $ NisiPrius Jury, ana that 
as an advocate before such a tribunal he stands high above all his 
countrymen, and Without a fcival. * / 

The last great speech of Mr. Sheil was on the third reading of the 
Irish Church Bill# Towards the close of th(* session he appear® to have 
t*een cphvjnced that the. contortions of the Sibyl were ot no effect 
without the inspiration, for he began, now to adopt a plainer and less 
ambitious phrased Some of the passages in this his last speech are 
worthy of the best age of eloquence, even in his Wa eloquent country, 
particularly that in which he calls on the Ministry to try a policy 
of gentleness and kindness instead of harshness, and ^coercion. Mf. 
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SheilV idea is so exactly that of the Idlian poet, that we cannot 
but think he had the lines in view : < 


t Meglio con la man dolce si raffreia 
Che con forza il cavalio ; e leSusinghfc 
. Meglio i cani fan tuoi che la catena. 

All these monition 0 were, however lost^n the Ministry, and behold 
the result! Theyryfor a Repeal of the Union is gathering strength, 
from all quarters of Ireland, and beginning to be re-echoed by many 
even in England its’elf. 

In person Mr. Sheil is rather below the middle size. His figure is 
not massive, and it wantk erectness and dignity. But his dark and 
sparkling eye is full of fire and varied expression ; and there is great 
playfulness and a sort of light and sprightly satire about his lips. His 
voice is in the upper notes peculiarly shrill and unpleasantly piercing, 
but in the lower tones he renders it powerfully effective by his ac- 
quaintance with those little histrionic artifices of pauses, starts, and in- 
tonations, which however effective at great meetings in Ireland, are 
certainly misplaced in the English Parliament. If Mr. Sheil would 
labour less after effect, and speak with more stillness and repose, and 
in a leafs theatrical tone and less stilted diction, he would produce 
much greater effect, for his views are general and capacious ; and 
though his mind is naturally subtle and logical, yet he is also a man of 
great natural shrewdness and of strong common sense. His political 
views have always been moderate ; his public character is without 
Reproach ; and in private life he appears ‘to be beloved and honoured by 
all who know him. Of his character as a dramatist, or as a man of 
literature, it is not necessary here to sf>eak. Suffice it to say he is a 
man of considerable attainment as a classical scholar, and has written 
a great deal in the periodical press of our day. 


The Education of the People. 

That before long, something must and will be done on an extended scale for 
the education of the people, there can be no doubt. It is, therefore, highly im- 
portant, that the Dissenters, as a body, should be prepared to state with distinct- 
ness and decision, what they will accept, and what they will oppose. Die re- 
sources of private benevolence are cpnfessedly inadequate to the task of brin^in* 
the schoolmaster to every man's door. In large towns, a great deal has "un- 
doubtedly beet* affected by enterprising and benevolent individuals; but in vil- 
lages and thinly scattered districts, comparatively little has been, or can be done. 
The difficulty of raising a sufficient sum to afford a decent maintenance for a re- 
spectable schoolmaster, is, in these situations, generally too great to be overcome 
without some compromise of principle. As a natural result, persons are frequently 
appointed to the office, whose only qualification is to be foStid in their deriving 
emolument from some other occupation, such as«ihat of parish clerk' w sexton, 
by the aid of which they are enabled to maintain themselves, and thus keep open 
the school doors. Now it is in cases like these, that the aid of Government is 
indispensably necessary. IIow ii may be most effectually imparted, is an$infcere«U 
mg and as yet, an open question ".— Eclectic Review, : 
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. PURIFICATION OF' CORRUPT B&iQUGIIS AND 
CORRUPT CONSTITUENCIES. 


The business of Wednesday, the *26th of February, consisted almost 
. entirely of a discussion on the two oases of the Warwick and Liver- 
pool Elections, which, though separate questions, may be conveniently 
treated of under one head^ as they were discussed on the same evening, 
and involve one common principle. 

It must be matter of deep regret, that when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, on the passing of the Reform Bill, some one uniform 
standard of qualification was not adopted for voters in all parts of the 
country, and no anomalies or exceptions to the standard any where 
permitted to exist. It is also greatly to be regretted, that the vote by 
ballot was not made a part of that Reform Bill, for the protection of 
honest voters, and the preservation of the public morals. From a 
.neglect of these two improvements, it happens that there are ver^f* 
magny of the old constituencies left in almost as bad & state since, as 
they were 'before, the passing ef the Reform Bill; some, as in the case 
of Warwick, from the overwhelming influence of., an aristocratic 
family ; aifd others, as in the case of Liverpool, from the ignorance 
and profligacy of the large body of freemen. 

We conceive, however, that instead of applying a remedy to each 
particular case, as is now the course intended^ it would be far better to 
take die whole of the Reform* Bill under consideration, and revise all 
^ those parts of it which require amendment, so as* to render the profli- 
gacy and delinquency now intended to be punished, almost impossible 
to be repeated, instead of waiting for new cases of crime, and punishing 
each as they occur. In short, we think the prevention of any disease, 
wherever possible, better than its cure ; and in political diseases even 
more so than in physical ones. 

The cases of Warwick and Liverpool have been so often before the 
imblic, that it would be tiresome in the extreme to our readers to re- 
/peat the debates on either* We content ourselves, therefore, with 
stating the fact, that the measure for enlarging and purifying the con- 
stituency of Warwick, by adding thereto the ten pound householders of 
Leamington ; and the*mea$ure for contracting and purifying the con- 
stituency of Liverpool, by disfranchising the freemen as such, And 
retaining jis voters, those only who m their capacity of tetf pound 
householders may be entitled to the suffrage — are in a fair way of being 
carried, and will probably not meet with any opposition after this. To 
,»how the necessity of such purification, we subjoin a portion only of 
the evidence on the ^verpool case especially. 
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For a series of years preceding tile Heforir Act, the Liverpool Elec- 
tions of Members of Parliament and munirtpal officers weic notorious 
for every species of political venality and coemption. The great majo- 
rity of the freemen being persons of the ipost huigble class of life, were 
accessible to the usual arts of bribery, treating, and ungonstitutionul in- 
fluence ; and. it has lopg been undeniable, that the purse , not the 
principles, of candidates obtained their retfim. 

The early origm and long duration of this infamous system was 
remarkably disclosed before the Liverpool Corporation Inquiry in No- 
vember last, in the following evidence of an old and eminent solicitor, 
Mr.*Wbods : r 

Mr. Woods was then examined. — I am an attorney ; was articled in Liver- 
pool in 1788; admitted in 1793, and have resided here since. In 1790 I com- 
menced my electioneering career. Espoused the side of Colonel Tarleton, the 
liberal side, there being three cadidates ; all came down to canvass ; after some 
days, Tarleton found there was a coalition, and Jeft Liverpool in despair. Ilis 
opponent rather hastily closed ihe taps ; this created a mutiny in the camp ; the 
closing of the taps opened their eyes, and they discovered, all at once, that 
Tarleton was the fittest man. They went about the streets’ with his colours, and 
increased like a snowball. (Applause.) Tarleton’ s friends took advantage of 
this, encouraged such a feeling, and went to the poll. There was a sham bar to 
split votes for him. With great difficulty the first day was got over. The next 
day Tarleton returned, and carried y.11 before him. Our opponents began to fight 
us, but we then beat them, driving the Mayor and the Kecorder out of the Ex- 
change. Before the election was over, Lord Penryn ran away, and Bamber 
Gascoyne was taken ill. Tarleton stood at the head of the poll. After all was 
TJVer, a subscription was entered into, and each burgess who voted for Tarleton 
received 2s. 6 d. for his independent vote. * , 

This stirring up of the multitude became* very serious, for it led to Common- 
hall the next year, which led to two trials at Lancaster as to who had the power 
to make bye-laws, the'Gommon Council or the whole burgesses. • Was at Lan- 
caster in 1792, when one trial came on, and in the Court of King’s bench in 
1793, when the third new trial was granted. Was then in the office of thg Lon- 
don attornics employed by the Liverpool burgesses, and shortly after a letter came 
with the news that all waif over, as the , subscriptions were at an end. At the 
election be named the treating went on, and also in 179(3, when wjtne-’s kept a 
check for Tarleton. In 1802, Mr. Birch was a candidate, and there was a 
puncheon of rum with the head taken out, and distiibuted among “ the irtde- 
p^fitient burgesses/’ In 1806 the Whigs were in power, and Mr. Koscoe was 
returned. lie then had more friends than at any time before or since ; whether 
they were expectants or not cannot say, but it was likely, for we never had them 
again. (Laughter.) Much money was spent then, and bribery \\ 4 th cash com- 
menced. In 1812 I got promoted, and was made captain of a district, i had 
fourteen lieutenants under my eomipand. I had many houses to attend to, and 
had to make a great many short speeches. The sptech usually was, “Is all the 
beef and ale done?** apd the invariable answer ^as, “ It is !” Some of my lieu- 
tenants used to make long speeches ; but my short speech, with the beef and ale 
to back it, made more impression than all their oratory. I was the innocent 
cause of much mischief, for these gentlemen became orators, and w*e never could 
silence them since, from their talking so much. (Mufch laughter.) There is no 
getting through business at any public meeting since. 1 d&vocated the cause of 
Messrs. Biougham and Creevy. -We spent 17, GOO/., paid 14,000/.', and gpt 
3000/. in debt, which 1 is not yet paid. W e were defeated, as usual. In 181 6, 
3VIr. Canning was re-elected, and Mr. Ley land was started tt> oppose him.* I got 
so often defeated that I gave it up. I only won once in thirty-five years, and 
then I took to Mayor-making. Between the election of 1812 and 18 lo, I 
came very intimate with Mr. Leyland, our rich banker. ■’> He told me very ofty& 
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he was determined to become I candidate to represent the town in Parliament, 
and we thought it important toljhave a friendly mayor at the time of. the election. 
General Green (a notorious jnan, that most people would recollect as having 
great influence with the low burgesses), came to me, and asked if 1 had any ob- 
jection to Mr. W right (tie present mayor) becoming mayor. Mr. Leyland and 
myself consulted, dbd wc told Green he nfight make lnm mayor if he thought fit. 
Soon afterwards Mr. Leyland came to me and said, “Mr. Wright. will not do for 
ns/ 7 1 said, “ Why did you ift)t say so sooner? lata committed to Careen, 
and do not know how to be off.” I added, “ A thought ataskes me how to get 
out of this. I’ll send Green out to Mr. Wright to ask him* if he will call public 
meetings on a requisition being sent to him.” I fully expected he would refit, no, 
but he deceived me, for ho said he would. So we were in for it. Then w§ set 
about making two buihf% and fixed on Mr. George Drtfik water and Mr. Edward 
Pearson. The latter was in indifferent health, and we substituted Mr. J. D. 
Case, knowing him to be one of our friends. 

When the election came on Mr. Leyland* did not become a candidate. In 
1820, we made him mayor; and m 1821 we proposed his nephew, Mr. Pullen. 
Mr. Cyrus Morrall and myscl£were the only persons who took an active part in 
giving the money away. Early on the morning of election 1 met Mr. Leyland, 
opposite the Athenaeum, in Church -street, and in talking about the election of his 
nephew for mayor, he said, “ My advice is to spare neither exertion nor expense. 
J care not who is mayor.* 7 Looking at the future, I’cousider lus meaning was, 
that he would otthr himself as a candidate for a seat in Parliament. I then saw 
Mr. Morrall, told him what had passed, and said that I considered it equivalent 
to a carte blanche , that he would be blamed we did not win the election, and 
proposed to spend the money pretty freely, Mow it was f don't know, hut the 
money was not forthcoming at first. About twelve o’clock wc were very nearly 
beaten. I was told that, by an arrangement between the patties, not more* than 
Us. w ? as to he paid to each burgees *for his vote. Hearing that our opponents had** 
broken their agreement, by giving ale in addition to the ()a\, we commenced giv- 
ing 10s. or 1?. a head. Our opponents followed us, but we kept ovoi tl-cir heads, 
having the longer purse of the two. A placard was printed, offering 30/. a tally. 
One of thoso was posted opposite our opponents’ committee-room, and they 
rame over to us. J proposed to have a board painted, with “ bOl. a tally,” and 
have jj. carried up and down Castle-street, that every one might see the system, 
but we only gave 4/. u-head, and were successful. In 1824, some of us sub- 
scribed td. a piece, at the election of Mr. llollinsheadj in the hope that he would 
call a Upmmon-hall. We were successful, and 1 got 3/. back out of my bl. 1 
'"am not aware that 1 have any more to say, but as 1 was summoned hero 1 thought 
I should tell what I knew. 

The subsequent Reports and Minutes of Evidence of Committecf yjrf 
the House of Commons disclose a continuous system of bribent, pro- 
fligacy, and demoralization, unexampled in the history of corrupt 
elections in this country. 

The recent Commons’ Committee sported (27th July, 1SJ3), as 
follows : — 

^ “ That bribery and corruption have existed in the election fcf Members of 
Parliament, and Chief Magistrates for the llorough of Liverpool, and m some 
cases to an ekormous amount 

“ That Your Committee have confined their inquiries to the corrupt practices 
existing in the electkj|s of Chiel Magistrates and Members of Parliament since 
the year 14523 inclusive. ? 

And yoflr Committee have not instituted any further inquiry into bribery and 
corruption alleged to have been practised at the election of 1832, such inquiry 
having teen the immediate object of the former Committee, and having been al- 
Hi&dy reported upon by such Committee to your Honourable House. 

’ That between the yarfte 1823 and 1826, both inclusive, and in the year 1828, 
the elections do not sewn to have been keenly contested, and that theie is no 
evidence of particular bribery or treating having been resorted to. , , 
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u That at the contested election for Mayor in ^827, the price of votes began at 
the sum of Cp. each, and rose to 20/. — and at the contested election for a Member 
for the representation of the borough in 1830, the^price began at 2/. and rose to 
60/., and in one instance to 80/. #t 

u That at this contest, in 1827, for Mayor, the electidh costeacfy Candidate, or 
his friends, 7,000/. or 8,000/., and that, at this contest, in I&30, for a Repre- 
sentative, the election cp^each Candidate, or Ips friends, upwards of 4-0,000/. 

* “ That from docmpmts and evidence on the Minutes of this Committee, it 
appears that 2, 66f individual Freemen of the Borough, at this election, were sys- 
tematically bribed, and that no evidence has been tendered before this Com- 
mittee to refute this imjputed bribery. 

c * That of the 2,661 freemen thus bribed in 1830, 1,800 of the same persons 
still remain on the register entitled to vote, and that your Committee deem it 
proper to report to your House, that the Burgesses, or old Freemen, arc the only 
persons entitled to vote at the annual elections of Chief Magistrate and Bailiffs 
for the Borough.” 

The contest in 1830, for one Representative, on the death of 
Mr. Huskisson, cost the “ friends” of the Candidates, Eighty 
thousand pounds expended in Bribery and Treating. Extra- 
ordinary arrangements for facilitating and concealing the bribery 
were deliberately made, and the payment of Voters was conducted 
on the most systematic plan. The price of Azotes, which at the 
commencement of the Election was 51. y rose before its conclusion 
to 60/. ; and in some instances, even larger sums were given. The 
two thousand pive hundred Freemen proved to have been bribed 
might not have included the gross number thus depraved ; but 
’"proof of the corruption of that numbef — and that eighteen hundred 
now remain on the Register — was incontestibly given before the* Com- 
mittee. The Bribery of the Freemen has been presented as a nuisance 
to the Grand Jury of Liverpool. That the principles, as -well as the 
habits of the Freemen are equally depraved, and accustomed to 
bribery, was singularly shown in the evidence of a Freeman of the 
name of John Huntingdon (of the age of 33 years, a Freeman by 
birth and servitude), bdore the Corporation Commissioners, in reply to 
the testimony of Mr. Woods : — t 

“ O — I’ll suppose a ease, Sir, — I'll suppose a case ; — suppose there are two 
Candidates, and a poor man has made up his mind to vote for one. Suppose 
he has actually got bis hat on, and the door in his hand, and a knock comes 
to the door. £ Here the witness suited the aetion to the word by knocking on the 
front of the jury-box.] Some gentlemen come in and say, i Well, have you 
voted V — * No/ — ‘ Large sums are going. We’ll give you 20/. to vote for such 
a one/ {Laughter.) Well, suppose that was the very man he intended to vote 
for; suppose he had a family depending upon him ; I say that man would be a 
rascal to his fapily if he did not lake it. ( Much laughter .) You’ll observe* 
gentlemen, I mean if he does not go against his conscience. {Renewed laughter.) 
I do say that if he does not, provided he does not go against his conscience, there 
is no bribery. That is my opinion of bribery." {Laughter.) 

It was also given in evidence on the same odtasipjn, that within the 
last twenty-five or thirty ^ears, “ nearly a quauter?W a million has 
bpen spent in Liverpool Elections.” «. ** 
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SIR WILLIAM INGILRY’S MOTION, f OR K REPEAL 
OF THE MALT TAX.** 


The success of Lord Chandos’ s motion fos.tfee'Relief of the Agricul- 
turists, had led to a strong belief that Ministers would have quite as 
close a division on Sir W. Ingilby’s motion for the Repeal of the Malt 
* Tax, which came on on the evening of Friday, February 27th ; more 
especially, as it had been carried last Session, though subsequently re- 
scinded by a second vote oPthe Housq, The attendance was, therefore, 
unusually large, there being at one time nearly 500 members in the 
House, which is considerably more than the body of the House will 
hold, and therefore very many members were obliged to take their seats 
in the gallery. 

Sir William Jngilby introduced the motion, in a speech more re- 
markable for the attempts at facetiousness which it displayed, and 
from the laughter which it excited, than for any thing new in the way 
of fact or argument ; and this was considered by all parties, as far as we 
tould gather their opinions, fatal, from the beginning, to the success of * 
the*n!otior» itself. This is, no doubt, very unreasonable : for, however 
injudicious the manner of treating a subject by the member who intro- 
duces it may be, the principles and the facts of the case must remain 
the same. 13ut popular assemblies are unfortunately as much governed 
by passion as by reason ; and therefore it happened that though Lord 
Chandos obtained for his motion a minority within four of the Minis* 
tevial numbers, Sir William Ingilby could only' obtain for bn motion a 
-minority of 101 below the Government party. „ 

Of Sir William’s speech, it would be difficult to give an abstract, 
and quite a waste of time and space to print the whole. We, therefore, 
content ourselves with mentioning, that after having gone over a num- 
ber of propositions for repairing the loss of the Revenue if the Malt Tax 
were taken off, the principal of which propositions were, to remove the 
tax on beer, to increase the duty on spirits and wines, to tax the 
“ hells” or gambling-houses of Londoa, as well as their frequenters, to 
^ax the titles of nobility, to, revive the tax On leather* &c. See., lie 
moved as an amended resolution, 

u That this House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, with 
a view to take into its consideration the propriety of partially or totally repealing 
the duty on Malt." , (f; * 

• Man^ of the other speeches delivered on this occasion were much 
more to the purpose than that of the hon. mover : and from these we 
make’ a selection of the most important parts. 

The ^Marquis of Chandos most cordially supported the motion. He had 
hoped that a measure of* relief would have proceeded from the Government, but 
failing that, he could pot do otherwise than give his full support to the present , 
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. proposition. Tie would put it to lion, members tisay, whether they thought that 
they could, with any show of reason or justice, refuse to go into an inquiry— -he 
hoped they would do no such thing — he hoped they would show the agriculturists 
that the causes of their dish ess were fairly looked into; and he begged Ministers 
to remember, that if they did not speedily and 'decisively show a disposition at 
lcast'to put an end to the causes of that* discontent and disorganization which pre- 
vailed througl. 4 vaiious parts of the country, they might be assured of this — that 
there existed the utmo&fr^lazard of those discontents arising to such a height as 
tfiat no GoveinnuuiyjOuld hope to arrest their progress. lie could but declare 
his full concurrence with the petitioners who had so often of late represented to 
the house thenccessity/of an inquiry such as was then proposed ; he hoped there- 
fore that the house would agree to the motion, and scejiow far that ta> could be 
reduced. f 

On the question being put, 

Mr. Wariu uion rose — the cry for Lord AUhorp was, however, very general. 
The hon. member said, that he should nothavc risen then had he seen the slightest 
disposition on the part of the noble lord (AUhorp) to address the house., If the 
object of the hon. baronet’s motion had been to abolish any monopoly, or to re- 
peal any tax which operated injuriously towards the industrious classes of the 
community, it would have received his (Mr. Warburton’s) most willing support; 
but he could only regard the hon. baronet’s proposition as an attempt on the part 
of the agricultural interest to put their hands into the pockets of the people. 
(Cries of" No, ” and " Hear/’) It appeared to him that the agricultural interest 
wished to raise u revenue fiom the other interests in the state, in order to place 
that revenue in their own pockets. (“ Hear, hear, ”and " No, no.”) I le belu-ved 
the substance of the hon. baronet’s comical budget was a proposal to repeal the 
malb-tax, and reimposc on the people the beer-tax. 1 he hon. baronet bad also sug- 
gested the expediency of imposing additional duties on spirits and wme, and he 
* might easily have been mistaken Tor a membeu of a temperance society, had hev 
not concluded by proposing the repeal of the mult-tax. (Hear.) Hy (AlnWar- 
burlon) had certainly r.o object on to lower the price of beer to agricultural la- 
bourers, notwithstanding that the magistrates and clergymen who had given evi- 
dence before the beer committee last session attributed all the crimes committed 
in the countiy to the low price of beer (“No, no,”) in conjunction with the esta- 
blishment of beer-shops (hear, hear); but lie was opposed to the hon. barc^ivfs 
plan, because it was essentially a proposition to impose a tax on the consumers 
of beer in towns who were *oo poor to blew for themselves, in oidei tbnt the 
glowers of barley might place the produce’ in their own pockets., ( u 'llear, ? * 
and “No") * 

Mr. Bfm/jt denied that the removal of the malt-duty would raise the price of 
beer to the consumers in towns, and said that the interests, not of the lower classes 
of the people, but of the great brewers alone, were considered in the continuance 
of that tux. The house had been told that the landed interest wanted to obtain 
the repeal of the malt-tax in order to put the money in their own pockets. Now 
he was ready to admit that the landed interest would obtain some relief by the 
removal of the duty, and in their present distressed condition they were entitled 
toiehef; but the benefit would not be exclusively theirs, for it would be shared 
equally between* the consumer and the product. (Hear, hear.) If the land- 
owners took his advice, they would adopt every measure having a tendency to 
lower prices. Many years back they had neglected to prepare for a return to a 
metallic currency, and they had suffered severely for their want of prudence. 
Let them not betiay a similar want of foresight with regard , to the Corn Laws. 
Persevering endeavours would be made to obtain the repeat bf those laws, and 
that they would be successful in the end he could not but believe, finder theso 
circumstances, it was the interest of the landowners to prepare for the evil day, 
by lowering the price of the articles wliich they produced, and they could only 
effect this object by reducing the cost of cultivation. He considered it topbe the 
interest of the landowners to repeal every tax affecting the production of th^T 
articles of.Jife, and for this reason he was an advocate forya property tax, which; 
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pressed upon the rich, and nog upon the poor. He recollected that when a pro- 
perty-tax existed in this country it was run down by the clamour of itinerant 
orators, who possessed no property whatever. Since that period the people had 
become more enlightened, and a property tax would, he had no doubt, be now 
popular m the country, lie certainly thought that every gentlerrfan, before he 
voted in favour of the lion, baronet’s motjpn, ought to be prepared with a substi- 
tute to supply the deficiency in the revenue which the repeal ofi the malt duty 
would create, for unless that .deficiency was suppIL h the national faith, the 
maintenance of which ought to be the first care of Parhan^nt, could not be pre- 
served. (Hear, bear.) He was prepared with a substitute in the shape of a 
property tax, and he therefore considered himself at liberty to vote in favour of 
the ho rn ba ronet's motion. ] 

Colonei\lAviv,s thought the question under disci 1 on very important 'in a 
financial point of view, and still more important Vs atfccting the morals of the 
humbler classes of the community. lie condemned the late (Government for 
having established those pests of society the beer shops, and for having reduced 
the duty on ardent spirits, m consequence of wlncli a state of demoralization had 
been prtxluml, only equalled by that which existed during the last century, when 
Sir it. W alpole found it necessary to impose prohibitory duties on the importa- 
tion of foreign spirits. Since the reduction of the duty, the consumption of British 
spirits had increased from 3,000,000 to 7,000,000 of gallons in England, from 
2,000,000 to ,5,000,000 of gallons in Scotland, and from 2,000,000 to 0,000, 000 
in In land. He was an advocate for the repeal of the inalt-duty, because lie con- 
sidcied beer a moic wholesome beverage for the people than ardent spirits; but 
he would have a total abolition of the tax, for a partial repeal would render the 
inuinluniance of all the existing machinery for its collection necessary, lie dis- 
claimed any pnitn ipation m the sentiments expressed by the hon. member for 
Hridport (Mr, \\ arbmlon), and saw nothing in the proposition of the hon. baronet 
g whitn at all had a tendency to opeiaic injuriously towards the inhabitants of » 
towns. (Hear, hear.) if the lion, baronet’s motion was carried, and the duty 
on beer re-imposed, the prue of that beverage would not be raised, because the 
repeal of the malt-tax would be more than equivalent for the renewal of the beer 
duty. He was confident that the deficiency in the revenue occasioned by the 
abolition of the malt-tux might be supplied by effecting a saving in the expendi- 
tun; of the military establishment and those of the colonies. 

Colonel Wood could not but take that opportunity of remaining, without 
meaning any disrespect to the hon. baronet, that l^e bad trifled with one of the 
most u i])oit;mt subjects which it 4Aas possible to bring under the consideration 
’ of the lfousc!. ( Hear.) The total abolition of the mafvtax he (Colonel \N ood) 
considered practically impossible; for ho believed it was quite hopeless to think 
of being able to raise a tantamount income. At the same tunc he looked upon 
its paitial roped as absolutely necessary, in order to remedy in some degree the 
ditiiculties under which agriculture was at present suffering. If the housv would 
agree to repeal one half of the malt- tax, and impose 6s. on each barrel of beer, it 
would not increase the price to the consumer above one halfpenny a-pol, while 
the greatest possible advantage would accrue generally by way of relief to the agri- 
culturists. The hon. and gallant member expressed in conclusion his determi- 
nation to vote for the committee, although ho could not but declare Ins dissatis- 
faction a, f the manner in which the question had been treated. 

Sir K. Pr vl then ro^e to address the house. He had come down under thfc 
impression that the proposition to be made was for a total repeal of the malt-tag 
(hear, hear), and he must jsay there was considerable inconvenience, a notice hav- 
ing been given that % specific proposal was to be^made, in any lion, member 
coming fdl'ward, and in an instant, without any previous intimation of the change, 
intvoduein^great and essential alterations in the puiport and design of the origi- 
nal motion. (Hear, hear,) At the same time lie was not sure that the nature of 
the proposition had been in the present case substantially altered ; because the 
hon. bsfonet (Sir W. Ingilby) stated his conviction that little if any relief could 
be derived from a partia>repeal of the malt duty ; and his proposal, in fact, was 
to abolish the whole, jtfomising to supply the deficiency of revenue that might 
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mult from its total abolition by substituting cert&n other taxes, which certainly 
IMA been detailed with no small degree of fecetiou^pess. (Hear, hear.) He did 
mt apprehend that the proposal of the hon. baronet for a committee, was with the 
vi$w of maturely considering the subject, and calmly investigating how the in- 
terests of agriculture would be influenced by a partial or p>tal repeal of the malt- 
tax. *(Hear, hear.) He feared there would be no inquiry, an<Z no* deliberation 
but some specie and sweeping proposition would at once be submitted to the 
committee, on which an iifimediate vote would b* taken. (Hear, hear) With 
r&!pect to the generalcfuestion of a total repeal of the malt duty, he still adhered 
to the opinions he hacL stated on a previous occasion. It was impossible to de- 
cide on its merits withoift looking at the state of the revenue ; although he did 
not consider it necessaw to view it in detail, as every gentleman could not but 
bear In mind the stateme*M f th e noble lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
few nights since. Ilis (Sir UrVeel's) deliberate and decided opinion, taking 
into consideration the present state of the revenue of the country, was, that the 
house could not consent to such an extensive reduction of taxation as would be 
implied in the total repeal of the malt-tax. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Co biutt declared his determination to support the motion. Partial re- 
peal would, in his view of the matter, do very litfle, if any good at all. It had 
been proved before one of their committees, upon the testimony of certain gen- 
tlemen, that all the evils of the country arose from the low price of beer. Un- 
doubtedly, the low price of beer encouraged the beer shops, but to him it ap- 
peared that the real remedy for the evils arising from the beer shops was to bo 
found in the repeal of the malt-tax; a great evil those beer shops certainly 
were, but it was not to be corrected as some gentlemen in their great wisdom pro- 
posed to correct it. Its correction Was to be found in the repeal of the "mult-tax, 
and in that alone. (Hear, hear.) A noble lord on a former occasj on had said 
that the house ought rather to increase than to diminish the beer tax, because the 
•low price of beer at present drove the labourers to resorts which were injurious to . 
their health, their morals, and their pockets. Now he had a better lemedy, than 
that to propose, and that was the repeal of the malt-tax, which would (Amble every 
man to brew his own beer and to drink it by bis own fire -side. (Hear, hear.) It 
was not so much the amount of the nmlt-tax to which he objected, as, to the mis- 
chief which it inflicted in addition to the burden which it imposed. All taxes, 
lay them where you will, first or last, continue to spieud themselves over the com- 
munity. Place your taxes upon the titles of your nobility, and it will not be 'long 
before such taxes are felt ev^i by the lowest of ) our people. It might be said 
that, if such were the case, it was indifferent vliat tax you proposed to law upon 
the nation. And so it was, unless the tax proved injurious m its* opSation. * 
Now this tax, this malt-tax, drove the people to the beer-houses, and what was 
Worse, drove yearly servants out of the farm-houses. (Hear, hear.) Every man 
who knew any thing about the agricultural population, knew the lamentable 
change for the worse which had taken place among them, since the farmets had 
been compelled to drive the young men in their employment from their home- 
steads. (Hear, hear.) It was that circumstance, more than any other, which 
had produced such a change in the manners and the morals of our country 
people ; and the cause of it — and h€ believed one chief cause of it — was the 
heavy amount of the malt-tax. 

Lord Altiiorp said, with regard to the motion which had been submitted to 


the house by the hon. member for Linconshire (Sir Wm. Ingilby), he (Lord Al- 
thorp) felt convinced that it had been altered from its original wording, in conse- 
quence of the suggestions and advice of some person* who conceived they had 
more tact than the hon. mover*himself. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) But be that 
as it might, he (Lord Althorp) was sure they liqd mistaken their work in the 
present instance ; nay, he believed that if the motion had been brou^it forward 
in its original shape, it would have received more support than it was likely to 
do now. Eor what was its nature? It asked for a committee of tha whole 
bouse, to consider what practicable reduction could be made to benefit ine agri- 
cultural interest. But were the difficulties which attended on such a motion 
duly considered l First, there would be the different suggestions of hon. mem- 
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bets with regard to the practib?^ility of reductions, one recommending a reduc- 
tion of expenditure, and upon, this all the estimates of the year would depend, 
while a third would introduce/he question on the substitution of one set of taxes 
for another. He verily believed the budget opened by the hon. member who had 
last spoken did not materially differ from that with which the hon. member for 
Lincolnshire (-Sir William Ingilby) had favoured them. (A laugh.) Next came 
the hon. member for Wiltshire (Mr. Bennett) with his proposition of a property 
tax. Why, the whole of the functions of the Government would by this means 
be totally superseded. He (Lord Althorp) well recollected. when a motion some 
years ago was brought forward for a committee of the whole 4iouse to consider the 
taxation of the country, the then Chancellor of the Exclfequer resisted it on the 
distinct ground that if the Government were to consent to such a motion Jhey 
would be in. a manner abandoning their functions. On this ground, too, the 
bouse supported the minUte*, and did not feel inclined to assume into its own 
bands a function which properly belonged to him. He (Lord Althorp) could 
never give his consent to such a proposition,. The hon. member again said that 
an increased duty ought to be imposed on spirits. lie (Lord Althorp) fully con- 
curred in the principle that the utmost possible amount of taxation ought to be 
raised from spirituous liquors, for if ever there was a legitimate object of taxation 
that object was ardent spirits. But when he looked to the probable result of an 
increase of duty m the excitement to illicit distillation and smuggling, he did not 
think that its imposition would conduce either to the improvement of public mo. 
rality, or to an increase in jthe legitimate profits of the consumption. This he 
knew, that when in 1830 the right lion, gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) increased the 
duty on spirits by 600,000/. instead of an advantage accruing to the revenue, 
there was a deficiency in that account alone ’of 100,000/. The legitimate con- 
sumption of the article had been diminished by the imposition of the tax. He 
therefore saw no hope of effecting any increase of revenue proportionate to the loss 
which would be occasioned by the repeal of the malt-tax, by a tax on spirits.* 
But the hon. member proposed that the portion of the malt-tax now paid by the 
distillers should be remitted and converted into a direct tax on spirits, lie (Lord 
Althorp) was aware the question was a difficult one ; but he must remark one 
thing, that both the illicit distiller and the fair trader would, in the purchase of the 
malt, after the remission of the tax, be upon an equal footing, but the illicit dis- 
tiller, having no tax to pay on the spirit, would, from the increased price m the 
market, obtain an immense advantage. Seeing, therefore, the subject in this point 
of view, believing as he did that the appointment of t{je committee would place 
the house in an inconvenient position, that it would be utterly impossible, in the 
present s tat e«t>f the finances of the country, to take off the whole of the malt-duty, 
and that the taking off a part would only occasion loss to the revenue without sen- 
sibly benefiting the agriculturists, he could not bring himself to agree to the mo- 
tion of the hon. member for Lincolnshire. Entertaining these opinions, he hoped 
and trusted that the motion of the hon. baronet would not be carried, kf they 
should vote the appointment of a committee without seeing their way clearly, it 
would be a bad thing, and, if they saw their way clearly, it would be still worse 
to go into a committee at all ; for what would be the consequence 1 Why, that 
they would have twenty different plans to consider, twenty different projects to 
discuss, and that in the end their ^ime would be totally lost, if they should adopt, 
which he hoped the house would not, the proposition of the hon. baronet on tnia 
occasion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. IIu mk said, that though they would not have the vote of the noble lord for 
this motion, the arguments yrhich he had adduced were really all in favour of it. 
The noble lord had enumerated the many difficulties»with which the subject wa» 
surrounded* but the present was only a motion for inquiry, to see whether those 
difficulties might not be overcame. He believed that this was the first instance 
of the Ministers of the Crown, with a surplus revenue that might be appropri- 
ated to the repeal of taxation, not having made up their minds as to what taxes 
they would reduce, and telling the house that they left it open to every interest to 
fight as best- they could /or their own particular relief. (Hear.) He (Mr. 
Hume) was anxious for tLe reduction of every tax that possibly coifid be reduced, 
vol. i . — session dt 1834 . . q. 
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and lie should therefore vote for the present motion. He conceived that the re* 
(faction of the malt-duty would be productive oradvantage to the agricultunl, 
the manufacturing, and the commercial interests pf the country. He took for 
granted that if this burden should be removed from the agricultural interest, the 
landed gentry would not oppose the placing the ttorn law^ upon a proper and per- 
manent footing. As His Majesty’s Ministers declined to enter on this inquiry, it 
was for the lioqse to do so. The present motion certainly did in a degree trench 
Upon the province of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the noble lord had to 
thank himself for <w». seeing that he refused to do his duty. There was no 
doubt th^t this tax was burdensome and unequal in its operation, and the house 
would therefore go into an inquiry to see whether taxes, even to the extent of 
4,5^0,000/., might not be substituted in its stead, lie (Mr. Ilurne) had no 
hesitation in saying, that if the house should go into a committee, a substitute might 
be provided for this tax, so as to relieve the productive' industry of the country, 
and at the same time to meet all engagements necessary to sustain the credit 
of the country. It was necessary /or the house to take this question into 
its own hands, seeing that liis Majesty’s Ministers were not decided in the 
part they should take. Recollecting the arguments employed by the noble lord 
and some of those who sat beside him on a formef occasion in support of the re- 
peal of this very identical tax, he really thought that the noble lord should not ob- 
ject to his motion. 

After a short speech from Mr. O’Connell, in favour of the motion, 
and a brief reply from Sir W. Ingilby, the question was put to a 
division, and lo4; the numbers being’, For the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, 1 70 ; against it, 271. 


Connection of Ignorance with Chime. r 

«. ' 

Debasing ignorance prevails to. an extent which could not he credited, were 
it not verified by the closest investigation. The facts which have been elicited 
respecting the moral and intellectual state of those counties which have been dis- 
graced by riots and acts of incendiarism, are truly affecting, and yet they are but 
a fair representation of the actual stave of our peasantry. We call ourselves an 
enlightened nation, an educated people ; and yet, out of nearly seven hundred 
prisoners put on trial in four counties, upwards of two hundred and sixty wcie as 
ignorant as the savagec of the desert ; — they could not read a single letter. Of 
the whole seven hundred, only ewe hundred and Jifty could write, or even read 
with ease; and (in the .words of one of the chaplains of the gaols) nearly the 
whole number were totally ignorant with regard to the nature and obligations of 
true religion. — Official Report* 


Importance of Political Economy. 

The principles which regulate the wages of labour form, without any exception, 
the mostinteiQSting and the most important division of Political Economy. The 
labouring classes compose the great bulk of every community ; and a country ik 
liappy or miserable, as they are well or ill supplied with the necessaries, com- 
forts, and enjoyments of life. The study of Political Economy, if it did not 
teach the way in which labour may obtain an adequate reward, might serve to 
gratify a merely speculative^suriosity, but could scarcely conduce to any purposes 
of practical utility. It claims the peculiar attention of the benevolent aud good, 
mainly because it explains the causes, which depress and elevate wages, and there- 
by points out the means, by which we may mitigate the distress, and improve the 
condition, of the great majority of mankind. Political Economy is not, as has 
been erroneously stated, the appropriate science of the statesman and <fche legis- 
lator ; it is peculiarly and emphatically, the Science of the People, — Robert 
Tmrene, 
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EQUALIZATION OF* DUTIES ON EAST AND WEST. 
INDIA SUGARS. ! 


Tins is a subject o*f such vast importance to the commercial interests 
of the country, that we have on fifty, or we think we might safely say, 
a hundred occasions at least, endeavoured to draw public attention to 
it; but so slow is the progress of sound principles in commerce, as well 
as in politics, that we fear#public attention must be called to it a hun- 
dred times more before the end will be attained. But we must be 
patient., and still persevere. 

Whatever arguments might have been urged against the admission 
of East India sugar on the same terms as West India sugar, before the 
two great questions of the East India Monopoly and West India Sla- 
very were settled, they all cease to have* any foundation whatever since 
these great questions have been set at rest. We lament, therefore, to 
see that, either from the predominance of the West India interest in 
the House of Lords, where # so many large holders of West India? 
estates have seats, or from the unrepresented state of the East Indies 
in either Ifbuse, or from both these causes acting together, the Mi- 
nisters are obstinately determined to do nothing eveu towards improve- 
ment in a matter of such paramount importance as this. 

The debate on the question came on, on going into the Committee 
of \V ays and Means, which, from continued indisposition, we were 
unable to attend ; we give some of the most# striking portions of the 
debate, which speak for themselves. ^ 

Lord Alttiorp slated to the committee that it was not his intention to propose 
any alteration in the sugar duties from what the duty had been in the preceding 
year, neither did he mean to propose any alteration iu the proportions in which 
those duties were payable. After the best consideration which His Majesty’s 
Government could bestow upon the subject, they came to the conclusion that it 
would be highly unwise and inexpedient to make any change in those duties, or 
to take away from our West India colonies any advantage which they previously 
enjoyed. One of the grounds on which he rtiade this observation was connected 
with the great measure of last |ession, the satisfactory operation of winch had 
•even gone beyond their expectations, and therefore he thought that it would be 
most injudicious to interfere in the slightest degree with any real or supposed ad- 
vantage enjoyed by that portion of our colonial possessions. The only change he 
had to propose was one yhich had no reference either to the amount of the 
duties, or the proportion in which they were paid ; it merely was, that the dudes 
should betaken from the 5th of July, instead of flora the 5th of April. He con- 
cluded by pioving that the several duties on sugar and molasses, originally 
imposed by the 1st of William IV., cap. 61, be continued for one year. 

Mr. *C. Ferousson complained that the East and West Indies were not put 
on the a&me footing with respect to the import of sugar into this country. It was 
full time that ‘the rights qf our East Indian possessions should be considered. 
On the present occasion, he should not divide the house, hut die begged bon. 
members to bear in mit/d, that between this country and the past Indies there 
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was.no reciprocity ; the Indian cotton manufacture bore four times as much 
taxes as did that of this country ; and what was the' consequence ? Hundreds of 
thousands were thrown out of employment, and * perisned for want, to the 
enormous profit of this country, and to the great W>ss of that. 

Mr. Ewart observed, that it had beet* most truly said that thn manufactures of 
this country had overpowered the native fabrics of llindostan. In that country 
the cotton manufacture had its origin, and it wes now annihilated there. He 
begged the house also to look at the way in which the several duties which Par- 
liament imposed affected the two countries. West India sugar paid 24s., East 
India 32s. ; West India. rum 9s., East India rum 15s. ; West India coffee 6d., 
that of the East 9c?. ; North American tobacco 2s. 9d., East India 3s.; the pi- 
men tb of the East paid Is., while the pepper coming from the other parts of the world 
was charged only 3d. The arguments, too, used in favoifr of continuing the pre- 
sent duties appeared to him rather strange, when he viewed them in connexion 
with the reasoning by which on former occasions they were supported. He re- 
membered well that the cry used to be “ We cannot dispense with the sugar 
duties as they at present stand, seeing that slavery exists in our West. India 
colonies ; M and now the fact of the abolition of slavery was made a pretext for 
continuing the monopoly which those duties created. There was a very im- 
portant petition, not yet presented to that house, but which, he trusted, very soon 
would be presented, upon the occasion of presenting which to the house he in- 
tended to make some observations; he was sure that when that petition came 
forward the house would feel that much attention would be due to its representa- 
tions. Had it not been that the present proposition was made so suddenly, 
there would have been petitions on the subject from various parts of the country, 
for the feeling on the subject was much stronger than perhaps his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at all supposed. 

, Mr. Warburton regretted the course which the Government had thought pro- 
per to take in respect to those duties. After the report which had been made’ 
by that distinguished chymist, Dr. Ure, there could now be no doubt thut&n'che 
•export of refined sugar there was in effect a bonus of 5s. per ewt., and if the whole 
quantity exported were calculated according to that rate, it would amount to a 
sum of several hundred thousand pounds. That, therefore, was amongst the sub- 
jects which ought to occupy the attention of the house when they came to a gene- 
ral revision of the taxation of the country. * 

Mr. Hutt said that East ^nd West India produce were entitled to equal pro- 
tection, for he could see no ground of justice or policy upon which any distinc- 
tion could be drawn between our possessions in the East and in the West. 

Mr. P. Thomson, in answer to the question put by the hon. member for Brid- 
port, said, that he could not go the length of admitting that there was a bonus 
amounting to 5s., yet he had every reason to believe that it amounted to 4s. at 
the least. The result certainly had been a great loss to the revenue and to the 
public — to the former 30,000/., to the latter possibly not less than 700,000/., and 
therefore the* subject had engaged the most serious and attentive consideration of 
His Majesty’s Government ; but that, for the reasons already given by his noble 
friend, they thought it best not to mdke any change for the present in the scale of 
duties. He wished it, however, to be understood that the whole matter was a 
question of time, and when the caution which the great measure of last session 
required was no longer necessary, the best consideration of the Government 
should be devoted to the subject. 

Lord Althorp said that certainly the sugar duties did form a question. At 
the present moment an important change was going forward in our West Indiau 
possessions, and that change especially demanded^ that nothing should be do^e 
calculated to interfere even in appearance with the existing conditiorfof the West 
India interest. He fully adopted die general principles upon which an alteration 
was advocated, but the difficulty was as to the present time. # 

Sir H. Peel hoped that when the question was next brought forward, it would 
be discussed upon general grounds, and that it would be borne in mind that dis- 
criminating dutifes, as affecting the produce of separate colonies, were in a high 
degree calculated to alienate the affections of one of them ; for they could not but 
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be looked upon as analogous to discriminating with reference to nations with 
whom we might for the time^be on terms of amity ; and surely thd moment such 
duties were imposed, the party suffering* might at once be expected to treat a 
proceeding of that nature as an%ct of direct hostility, calling for retaliation at the 
first favourable opportunity. To this tspic he felt it the more necessary to call 
the attention of the house when he recollected the growing intelligence of the in- 
habitants of India, and the certainty that the time was at hand when they woyld 
resent any thing like injustice. The declaration they had heard as to the pre- 
sent being merely a question of time was highly important, especially to those 
who might have it in contemplation to invest capital in the colonies ; he, there- 
fore, requested that there should be a distinct declaration that the present was 
merely a temporary arrangement. * 

Lord Althorp was understood to reply, that the arrangement now proposed 
was in consequence of the state of the colonies, and was not to be regarded as final. 


History of Puwlic Education. 

At the Reformation, a new era may be said to have commenced. No sooner 
had the doctrines of the Reformed Faith struck their roots deeply into those States 
of Europe which now became professedly Protestant, than with one accord they 
began to make suitable provision for the religious education of their youth. 
Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland, vied with each other in the good 
work of providing schools of elementary instruction for their whole population. 
Ignorance was then universally recognized as the enemy of Divine Truth, and, at 
the same time, was wisely deemed one of the greatest of political evils. Had the 
life of Edward the Sixth been spared but a few years longer, England would 
probably have been saved from the disgrace of being for centuries the only Prq-. 

* testant country in which elementary education was not taken up as a great public 
duty? Th$ Reformers themselves were by no means insensible to its importance; 
on the contrary, frequent indications of a feeling in favour of educating the poor 
may be traced in their writings. The Ilormlies of the Established Church, pub- 
lished by authority, contain strong admonitions to “ serving men/’ to “get good 
learning.” Private endowments for schools were everywhere encouraged ; and 
charters were freely granted with a view to their security and peimanence. Still, 
the good work languished ; and it was not till above a century after the Refor- 
mation, that Cranmer’s wish for grammar schocfls to be founded in every 
shire of Jaigland/' began to take effect. It is certain, that, in the times 
of the Commonwealth, a considerable portion of the people could both read 
and write. The civil wars would doubtless occasion the suspension of many 
of these establishments*, and the atrocious policy followed by the Stuart 
family after the Restoration, would effectually prevent their being re-organized,. 
It excites no surprise, therefore, to find that, in the reign of Queen Anne, “ the 
notorious ignorance and viciousness of the working classes” began seriously to 
attract public attention, and that many benevolent persons were desirous of es- 
tablishing chavity-schools. In the Spectator of February, 1712, tiiere is a paper 
on this subject ; in which these schools are spoken of as “ the greatest instances- 
of public spirit the age has produced.” A writer in the Guardian of the follow^ 
ing year, indulges in the expectation, that the “ next generation ” would “ scarcely 
present a single instance of a child unable to read and write, and unacquainted 
with the principles of the Christian faith/' We shall shortly have occasion to see 
how far these expectation^ have been fulfilled. Si gee then, a hundred and twenty 
years have rolled away. We cannot stop to trace our way through them. Those 
who ma)f be desirous of minutely investigating the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of (he lower orders of Englishmen during that time, will find various 
sources of information open to them. The journals of Whitfield and Wesley will 
throw light on the state of things in their day ; and the records of the Special 
Commissions of 1831, together with the recent report of the Commissioners on 
the Poor Laws, will serve to illustrate that in our own. England may thus be 
compared at different periods of her history ; and the advancement or deteri- * 
oration of the popular*mind at particular seasons, be in some degree ascertain ed. 
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AJRMY ESTIMATES — REDUCTION IN THE MILITARY 
• ESTABLISHMENTS. 


On Friday evening, the 27th of Feb., Mr. Ellice brought forward the 
Army Estimates for the year, and all parties appeared to agree in 
awarding the praise of great improvement in the Estimates themselves, 
as well as in the manner in which they are now laid before the House. 
We are glad, whenever the occasion offerj, to bestow praise ‘rather 
than censure, and we must say we think Sir James Graham, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and Mr. Ellice, as Secretary at War, are both 
entitled to the thanks of the House and the country, for the great re- 
ductions in expense, and additions to efficiency, which they have 
made in their respective departments. The debate on the Army Esti- 
mates was very long, and full of minute details; through which our 
readers generally would find it tiresome to wade. We select, there- 
fore, such portions only of the speeches of those usually opposed to 
, Jhe Government, as are necessary to give a general understanding of 
the views which they take of Mr. Ellice's statement on this subject, and* 
the changes and improvements made by him in his department'- as 
Secretary at War. 

Mr. IIume said he must acknowledge that his right hon. friend had made his 
statement in a very able and masterly manner. (Hear, hear.) lie could with 
sincerity say that he had never known an estimate for the army service so eje&rly 
laid before the house in nil its details, or one that had been more candidly ex- 
plained in all its points. He gave his right hon. friend full credit for the sincerity 
which he claimed, and ipr the desire which he expressed to make every possible 
leduction in the military expenditure of the country, and if his righ^hon. friend 
had in his hands the sole direction of the matter, he (Mr. Hume) would be per- 
fectly satisfied to rely upon his promises and exertions. lie gave his right bon. 
friend every credit for effecting the reforms and consolidations which he had 
promised last year, and he was sure his right hon. friend would do all he had 
promised to do in the course of the ensuing year. There was no getting the 
Ministers to reduce the expenditure unless the house applied some gentle force 
to them. (A laugh.) His right hop. friend had talked of those who wished for 
reductions to the amount of millions; he believed that in so speaking he alluded 
to him, (Mr. Wume.) Now he (Mr. IIume> sevipn years ago was considered 
as a man fit for Bedlam, because he proposed to take off 7,000,000^ of taxes, and 
yet that amount of taxes had been since reduced. lie was glad to see his right 
hon. friend acting on those principles which he (Mr. liume) had always advo- 
cated, and in which advocacy he had generally found a«supporter in his right hon. 
friend. He was glad to see his 4 right hon friend carrying those principles and views 
into effect which he bad advocated before he wap Secretary at War.* The re- 
formed Parliament, however, would but ill discharge its duty, if it refused to ac- 
ceed to the proposition which it was his intention to move — namely, a reduction 
of Q,000 men from the amount calculated to remain of elective troops — £1,000, 
Which would still leave a force of upwards of 72,000 strong — a force greater than 
that maintained during the year 1823. In making this reduction he would not 
discharge from (he service a single man without a pension, unless he should de- 
aim it; hot as he understood that not less than 10*000 mfcn mm at present de* 
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sirous to leave the service, on merely obtaining their discharge, t»o expense would 
be entailed upon the country by an addition to the pension list from the reduc- 
tion which he proposed, lie felt himself bound again to repeat hig satisfaction at 
the statement with whitjji the rifht hon. gentleman, the Secretary of the Colonies* 
had opened • the sestimates, but as the question rested with the House of Com* 
mons, he hoped an opinion would be expressed upon the subject as had been 
before done by an unreformed Parliament. The hon. member concluded by 
moving, as an amendment, “ the reduction of the effective strength of the army* 
as proposed, of 9,000 men.” 

Colonel Evans contended, that if the military force«kept up in the colonies 
was based upon population, there was no reason why the colonies should have 
33,000 men to protect them, when 22,000 were found enough for Ireland.* lie 
particularly wished to know, also, why garrisons were maintained in islands, as 
if we had no navy? With respect to Ireland, he thought that if the Coercion 
Bill was worth any thing, it ought to have, enabled the Government to dispense 
with keeping up so large a force there. The noble lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, m 1822, had said that our colonies were to be considered as valuable 
either for commercial purpose!?, or for keeping up our military strength ; but he 
(Colonel Evans) did not exactly see how colonies could add to our military 
strength, when forces were employed in the colonies which other parts of the em- 
pire might need. 

Major BrAUci.F.RK was convinced that the statement which had that evening 
been laid before the house would give more satisfaction to the country than any 
act which had proceeded fiom the Government for a long time. (licui, hear.) 
lie had not been a flatterer of the Government, and hon. members would not’ 
suppose that he would give them his support on the present question on any 
grounds but what he believed sound ; and really when he found his hon. friend 
,the member for Middlesex coining forward with a proposal for the immediate • 
reduction of 9,000 men, he coulcl not go so far as Ins hon. friend seemed dis- 
posed to proceed. The consequence would be that the young men would leave 
the army and the old would remain in it, and in a year or two they would be 
obliged to give pensions to the old men, who would be disabled from further 
service. The conduct of Ministers on this occasion had been throughout m inly, 
open, and fair, but if no further progress was made next year, be should be as ■ 
read to oppose Ministers as he was no.v to tender them his support. 

Sir 11. Haudinge did not think it his duty as public man to cripple the 
efliciency of the army by unnecessary reductions. His Majesty’s Minister* 

‘ were, in hi? opinion, the best judges of what the number of the army should be* 
as the proper consideration of the question depended on so many circumstances* 
and required so much patient and laborious investigation, that few but themselves 
could form any tolerable decision. The position in which the country was now 
placed was this, that we hail arrived at the minimum of reduction. He would 
venture to say, that it would be found on experiment impossible to carry thesfe 
reductions further. 

At the close of the discussion, there was a division on the amend* 
merit of Mr. Hume, on which the numbers were: For the further re- 
• duction of 9,000 men 46. Against it 282. The List oT the Minority 
will be found in its proper place. The House sat later than usual for 
the present session to-night, not adjourning till near two o clock. • 


Maximum of Wages. 

The circumstances, which raise the . maximum of wages to the highest point, 
am those in whichathickly-peopled country, excelling jn manufacturing industry, 
carries on a perfectly free trade with thinly-peopled countries, ifctf which none hut „ 
noils of first-mte, quality are wader tillage,— Torre *i» . § 
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Motion for a committee of inquiry on the 

IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 


On Tuesday, March 4, a short debate occurred on a motion of Mr. 
O'Connell for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the laws respecting 
Juries in Ireland, which was refused by Ministers, and the motion wa» 
subsequently withdrawn. Another short debate followed on a motion 
of Mr. Hardy for leave to bring in a Bill to*amend and consolidate the 
laws respecting bribery and expense at Elections, which was unopposed ; 
and subsequently to this, Mr. Murray moved for and obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to repeal the Foreign Enlistment Act, which had 
been carried through the House of Commons last Session, but was lost 
in the Lords. 

After these followed the debate on Mr. Buckingham’s Motion for a 
Committee of Inquiry on the subject of Impressment, which com- 
menced about eight o’clock, and lasted till nearly twelve. The de- 
bate has been very faithfully reported in the newspapers generally ^ 
but, as many of the facts stated, and arguments urged, in,, support of 
the motion derive their principal force from the authorities on which they 
are grounded, we shall give in our next Number the documents alluded 
to in the course of the debate — which were taken to the House of 
Commons for the purpose of their being read, if their authenticity .had 
been doubted, but which, when stated in substance, were not' con- 
troverted, except in one instance only^ and therefore were not, except 
in that single instance, read at length — we mean the letter from Liver- 
pool ; they will give, however, additional force to the arguments 
founded on them, by being introduced at length in a future Number, 
and for that we shall reserve them. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that in rising to call the attention of the house to the 
motion of which he had given notice, for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
practicability of devising some plan for manning His Majesty's Navy, without 
recourse to forcible Impressment, tye might, perhaps, be permitted to congratu- 
late himself and the house at the removal of many of the objections which were 
urged to his mstion on this subject last sessiow On'that occasion, having at the 
express desire, and to suit the avowed convenience of His Majesty's Ministers, 
deferred that motion several times, he was taunted, in return for his courtesy, 
with the lateness of the period of the session at which the motion was brought 
forward, and this very lateness, caused as it was by His Majesty's Ministers 
themselves, was urged as a Reason why the motion could not be acceded to, as 
there was then no time to consider of any substitute forthe practice of Impress mept, 
which the motion went to abolish. He had been determined, therefore, to avoid 
this objection now, by selecting the earliest period or the present session for a re- 
newal of the discussion, in order that there might be ample time for ,.a Com- 
m it tee to investigate the whole subject, and close their labours sufficiently early 
to admit of the proper measures being matured before the session was brought to 
a close. The fhterval had afforded hun also, abundant opportunities of ascertain- 
ing the stale of public opinion on this question in the principal seaports of the 
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kingdom, where the subject was best understood : as well as of collecting n\auy 
new facts illustrative of the ^evils of Impressment, and of the general feeling of 
abhorrence, with which that system of human robbery and violation of all per- 
sonal right was viewed^ As, However, he was anxious that other honourable 
members should «be heard on the subject, he would content himself with such 
a limited statement only of the case, as would show the house the grounds 
on which he asked their concurrence in his views : and justify to their own 
minds the granting him that support with which he ventured to hope they would 
now honour him. (Hear, hear.) * 

T At this time of day it could scarcely be necessary to say much as to the cruelty 
and injustice of such a practice as Impressment. The noble lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had^ in the last session, expressed his astonishment tlfat he 
(Mr. Buckingham) should have compared such a system with slavery. But after 
mature reflection, he felt bound to say that no comparison could be more appro* 
priate, as a moment's consideration would, show. Let the house ask itself what 
were the principal features that characterized the Slave Trade, and Slavery, and 
what Were its chief wrongs and sufferings that roused up the indignation of the 
whole British people. The aflswer would be this. Slavery was first character- 
ized by the brutal and inhuman act of dragging a man from his own home and 
family by force, and compelling him, against his will, to enter a service of which 
he had a rooted abhorrence. Secondly, by compelling the slave thus dragged 
from his home, to labour for inadequate wages, for an indefinite length of time, 
and subject to the lash of the whip, if he offended the regulations imposed on him 
by his tyrant, or even evinced dissatisfaction with his hard lot. Thirdly, by sub- 
jecting to the severest torture of flogging, and sometimes even to the punishment 
of death, any attempt to desert from the state of suffering to which an act of 
tyranny and cruelty had alone consigned him. These were the characteristics of 
# Slavery j and to abolish this, the united voices of all classes of people in the . 
British empire had been lifted *up and heard. He contended, then, that the 
Mpressmtmt of Seamen for His Majesty's fleet was characterized by every one of 
these revolting features. The men were torn from their homes and families by 
force, and obliged to yield to the terrors of the armed pressgangs, by which they 
were dragged through the streets. They were made to labour against their will 
foj- inadequate wages, for an indefinite period of time, and kept in subjection by 
the infliction of the lash. And if they dared to desert, in the hope of regaining 
that home from which they had been thus forcibly tom, they were liable to the 
severest tortures of corporal punishment, and even to death itself. There was, 
then, littl#or no difference between the two systems ; for if, on the one hand, it 
might be said that the labour of the seaman was not so severe, and his food and 
clothing better than that of the slave, on the other hand it must be admitted, that 
the deprivation of personal liberty to a free-born Briton, and especially one of 
that profession, the chief charm of which is the liberty of action in the choice of 
the ship, the commander, and the station, must be far more galling to the mind 
than the same coercion would be to the native of Africa, to whom captivity 
in war, and slavery in labour, were familiarized by its being the common 
lot of all classes of his unhappy countiymen. lie thought, therefore, that 
His Majesty's Ministers, who had brought forward the Bill for abolishing 
slavery in all the British Colonies, could not refuse their assent to a measure for 
abolishing slavery at home ; unless they were prepared to say that though adequate 
wages and good treatment would obtain sufficient cultivators for the Colonies 
without man-stealing an£ oppression, yet that the same inducements would not 
supply the fleet with seamen, and therefore Impressment must still continue. 
He did not, however, anticipate such a result; and therefore he trusted, that 
Vhile his, motion met with ilo opposition from the Cabinet, it would be Wttrnly 
supported by all those who had assisted, by their speeches or their votes, to give 
the deathblow to Slavery in the East and in the West* (Hear, hear.) 

It liad been said, however, that the seamen themselves Were indifferent to the 
evil ; and that they bad never petitioned for its abolition. Supposing that this 
had even been the case, it was no argument whatever against its injustice. Sea- 
men, from their imperfect education and. generally careless habits,** nut£nkely ' 
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stow on any grievance affecting themselves. At sja they are too much engaged 
with dheir duties, and separated into too small .parties to get tip public meetings, 
And pass resolutions or petitions; and in the ffew brie (intervals which they en- 
joy on shore, they are too much under the influence of those sht»rt-l*ved pleasures, 
which their previous state of privation makes them relish with more intensity 
than other men', to give their thoughts to any thing but the impulse of the mo- 
ment, while they have no organization, no leaders, and are destitute therefore of 
all the elements of a deliberative or a petitioning body. And yet, notwith- 
standing this, there hate not been wanting instances in which the seamen of 
England have given expression to their feelings, in language not unbecoming any 
clasS of His Majesty’s subjects. He would content himself with citing two in- 
stances only out of many that* might be quoted. The 'first occasion was this: 
&oon after the accession of George III., in 1760, a Petition of the Mariners of 
England against Impressment, was presented to His Majesty, by the Duke of 
Cumberland, who began his career in the Navy, and who, on that account, was 
selected by the Seamen to carry their prayer to the foot of the throne. The 
other occasion was more recent, coming dowli indeed, to our own times. 
It was in a document emanating from the seamen of South Shields, that most 
extensive nursery for the British Navy, including the immense body of coasting 
mariners that sail from the Tyne and the Wear, which expressed their abhorrence 
of the system, and their prayer to be relieved from its oppressions. 

He believed this to be the general feeling of the whole maritime body in every 
port of the kingdom ; and if this feeling was not so frequently or so powerfully 
expressed as might be expected, it Vvas to be ascribed chiefly to the two causes 
lie had previously named ; their isolated occupation at sea, and their frenzy of 
enjoyment on shore. (Hear, hear.) 

* But, it had been contended, and that too, by the right hon. baronet, the First, 
Lord of the Admiralty, that Impressment was not only necessary, but that jt was 
legal, and its legality defended by some of the highest authorities V>f the land. 
Supposing, however, that this were undeniable, it could furnish no good reason 
why a wrong that was sanctioned by law should not be abolished by law also ; or 
why a custom that is more honoured in the breach than in the observance should 
not be wholly discontinued. If we looked a little closer into this matter, however, 
we should find that its legality had been asserted by only one authority of any note, 
and that a most doubtful ory* : while its illegality had been declared by many of 
the most eminent men of the kingdom. Lord Camden challenged the whole 
profession to prove the legality of Impressment; but no one undertook so odious 
a task. Lord Mansfield admitted that it had only usage in its defence : and judges 
and juries had repeatedly acquitted men under trial for murder, because they had 
justifiably resisted the invasion of their personal liberties by press-gangs. The 
great authority, however, on which the First Lord of the Admiralty relied, was 
Sir Michael Foster, the Recorder of Bristol ; though a more unfortunate selec- 
tion could hardly be made than of this subservient and promotion-seeking judge, 
who stands alone in the infamy of having laboured to defend a system, which 
all true lovers of rational and constitutional freedom cannot but regard with 
horror. „ , 

Judge Foster was Recorder of Bristol, at a time when an attempt having been 
made by a gang from the Mortar sloop to impress a seaman named Broad foot, out 
of a merchant-ship in the Bristol channel, one of the press-gang, named Calahati, 
was killed by Broadfoot shooting him dead on the spot* The man who had com- 
mitted the act of murder, as ft was called, was tried for the offence before the 
Recorder at Bristol, on the 30th of April, 1743. In the course of the trial, it was 
proved that the press-warrant, by virtue and authority of which the attempt to 
impress the seaman was made, was not, at the time of the death, in the heads of 
the lieutenant to whom it was assigned, nor was the officer present — two oipissions 
which were fatal, and the judge was accordingly compelled to direct the jury to 
acquit the prisoner of the wilful murder laid to bis charge, as the act of slaying the 
individual who had made the attempt to seize him, without the necessary forma 
df the legal c warraat or the presence of the officer, could** not be considered as 
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murder, but merely manslaughter.* It was on this issue, however, that Better 
took occasion to deliver in coqrt.a long argument in favour of the legality of Ini* 
pressmen t, as established by usage, and being part of the King’s prerogative, 
inherent in the Crown. ^ This ifcgument, or charge, he afterwards revised and 
published; and, Its he no doubt anticipated, it proved so acceptable to the 
Government of that day, as to obtain for him very speedy professional promotion 5 
for in le*s than two years afterwards, he was made one of the judges of the King's 
Bench. As a crown lawyer, and a warm advocate for the King’s prerogative, he 
was undoubtedly a person of great repute ; but on many occasions his views were 
so singular, that he often differed on various points froth all the other judges of 
the court, and delivered his opinions against their judgments. As regards the 
argument or charge in question, “ The King Broadfoot,” it had never been 
considered by great constitutional lawyers, or by eminent liberal statesmen, as of 
any worth, and had rarely been referred to, except to prove the usage of Impress- 
ment as continuing through several successive reigns. Even Judge Foster, how* 
ever, qualified his opinions by passages like these : 

“Tlite question is— Whether mariners, persons who have freely chosen a sea- 
faring life, persons whose education and employment have fitted them for the 
service, and inured them to it ; whether such persons may not be legally pressed 
into the set vice of the Crown, whenever the public service requires it — Ne quid 
detriment! repub! ica capiat f For my part I think they may— I think the Crown 
hath a right to command the service of these people whenever the public safety calls 
J'or it ; — the same right that it hath to require the personal service of every man 
able to bear arms , in case of a sudden invasion , or a formidable insurrection. Hie 
right m both cases is founded on one and the ’same .principle : the necessity of the 
case, and the preservation of the whole. This personal service, incase of extreme 
necessity, is y pnucipal branch of the allegiance which every subject of England 
jovves to the Crown.” 

Tliyus the language of Judge foster; and who does not see, even in this, that 
it should fre only m cases of sudden invasion — formidable insurrection— -or 
moments of the greatest danger — that every man capable of bearing ai ms should 
be equally liable to the call upon his personal services ; a maxim to which most 
persons would agiee, if the emergency should arise, and the necessity be clearly 
proved. The error lies in this — that we take for the rule what should only be the 
exception. A standing army is held lobe unconstitutional; and therefore we 
have an annual Mutiny Bill. 'Jhe trial of civil offices by Courts Martial in 
Ireland, is clearly unconstitutional, 'and therefore we have a Coercion Bill. The 
Impressment of men for the Navy, except in times of admitted peril, should be 
declaied equally illegal; and if an inevitable necessity should arise, it would be 
better to pass an Order in Council, as for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
or the establishment of a Censorship on the Press, to he repealed when the danger 
was over, than to let Impressment be considered to be the legal rule, and thus 
warrant, resort to it at the discretion of any single captain, which is the case at all 
times abroad, and wherever there is a difficulty in getting men to enter at home ; 
though with a well-organized system of a retaining pay for the navy, registering 
for the merchant seamen, and ballot for tAe maritime towns, no such cases of 
necessity ever could arise. (Hear, hear.) , 

It was said, during the debate on this subject in the last session, that Judge 
Foster's argument had never been answered : but, besides a host of minor writers, 
who undertook its refutation at the time of its appearance, the celebrated Benja- 
min Fran kiin entered the^ists against him, and gave him a complete refutation. 
And although a First Lord of the Admiralty could ’not be expected to read every 
tgprk on impressment, it wa^ certainly very remarkable that so celebrated. a reply 
as that of Benjamin Franklin to the charge of Judge Foster should be unknown 
to the right hon. baronet. * 

So touch then, for the authority of Mr. Justice Foster. But let us turn from so 
tainted a source as this, to the opinions of men not seeking preferment, by sub- 
serving to arbitrary power, and we shall be cheered by the contrast. The great 
Lord Chatham, in his speech on the occasion of Lord Pulteney VBU1 for speedily 
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•manning theNavy, in speaking of the recent practice of impressment, condemned 
it in the strongest terms, as illegal, unconstitutional and cruel. Lord Chatham 
alio quoted {he celebrated passage of Magna Charta, which says, “No free 
tom shall be taken, or imprisoned, or outlawed^ or exij^d, but by lawful judg- 
ment of his peers, or of the law of the land.” On which passage, the great 
Xord Coke had made the following commentary : 

/* No m^n shall be exiled, that is banished, <X forced to depart, or stay out of 
England, without lus^consent. By the law of the land no man can be exiled, or 
banished out of his native country, but either by authority of Parliament , or in 
case of abjuration for felony, by the common law 5 and so when our books or our 
records speak of exile or banishment, other than in case of abjuration, it is in- 
tended to be done by the authority of Parliament, and therefore the King cannot 
send any subject of England against his will out of this realm, for that he should 
be an exile, and that he should perdere patrimn . No, he cannot be sent against his 
will into Ireland, to serve the King qr his Deputy there ; because it is out of the 
realm of England ; for if the King might send him out of this realm to any place, 
then under pretence of service as ambassador, or the like, he might send him into 
the farthest part of the world, which being an exiled is prohibited by this act/' 

And as it is a generally received opinion in law, that nothing less than one 
act of Parliament can repeal another, so, if Magna Charta stands unrepealed, 
then is the forcible impressment of seamen a direct violation of its provisions, and 
contrary to the law of the land. 

Of cases in which the illegality of Impressment had been decided by verdicts of 
juries, it would be easy to cite many : but he would content himself with two 
only, the particulars of which lie had become acquainted with m his recent visit 
to Hull, and to one of which an hon. member of this House (Mr. Pryme) had 
been an eye-witness. In both these cases the persons who had killed men 
•belonging to the pressgarig were acquitted of the charge of murder, on the ground 
that the power of Impressment was illegal, and might; be therefore lawfully 
resisted. (Hear, hear.) 

Let the house observe then, the position in which such verdicts as these placed 
both parties in the transaction, it had been well said that it is au incon- 
trovertible maxim in all oppositions, that one side must be right, and, vice 
versa, one wrong. But, according to every authority, the nature of a pi'css- 
warrant is such, that if the lieutenant of the gang, in the attempt of press- 
ing a man, were to commit murder, he wo^ild not be amenable to justice, but 
would be acquitted frorp having done it ex officio : and on the other t hand, if any 
one whom they were attempting to press, we.e likewise to be guilty of that 
crime, neither would he be liable to punishment, but would have an acquittal 
upon the plea of self defence. Strange contradiction, when murder on either 
sid6 is palluble ! This at once sets the injustice of press-warrants in the strongest 
light ; they are either right or wrong : if the former, no man that comes within 
their tenure can by law resist them, and undoubtedly would (if murder were the 
consequence of such resistance) be open to the extremest rigour of the law, as 
much so as if he were to kil^ a constable, or any other peace-officer, 
in the execution of his duty. On the other hand, if they are unsupported by 
law, if they have nothing to justify them but the absurd plea of custom, they are 
in every respect unwarrantable, and the officers who execute them have no justi- 
fication for the violence they too frequently make use of, but are liable and ought 
to be brought to condign punishment. (Hear, hear.) 

It was high time that suqh a state of things as thfs should ceasd, and give 
place to some more settled and defined law on the subject : and all that was 
wanted to effect this was that the Committee he asked for should be g&nted, ard 
the subject investigated with that care and attention which should prepare a 
aubstitfle for the practice he sought to abolish : and preserve at the same time 
the tights of private liberty and the interests of the public service. (Hear, c hear.) 

The inefficiency and expensiveness of Impressment, as compared with volun- 
tary servioe, weje topics, however, that required to be touched on as well as its 
cruelty and illegality $ and if he could establish these points in addition to the 
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former, he thought the grounds on which he should a^k the support of the house 
would be irresistible. So long ago as the time of Sir Robert Walpole, foe 'fitter 
inadequacy of Impressment to j secure the full supply of proper men nad been for- 
cibly dwelt on, and from that hour to the present, the difficulties ofiobtaining the 
number and kind qf menwequired, had been a constant theme of complaint Io- 
deed, a moment’s reflection must satisfy afly one, that the agency of a press-gang, 
at the very name of which men fly with terror from the ports where they are, into 
all the surrounding country, to escape being seized, must be a most inefficient in- 
strument, when the object is to draw and attract all the scattered seamen of the 
kingdom to the principal ports where they are required. |t might be safely as- 
sumed, that of 20,000 seamen which might be present irf the harbours of Eng- 
land, at the breaking out of a war, 19,000 might he obtained for the navy as 
volunteers by 'adequate pay, limited service, and kind treatment ; while the eflfect 
of attempting to seize them by press-gangs would be, that 1000 might be 
secured by the first sweep of the ships and taverns; but that 19,000 would 
escape, and either remain in their hiding places till the impress had subsided, or 
go off concealed in the holds of merchant vessels, while foreigners navigated them, 
to sweirthe navy of France, 0 £ Russia or America, and take up arms against 
their native land, as had been notoriously the case in past time, and as would be 
repeated again should Impressment ever be attempted to be revived. In conse- 
quence, then, of the impossibility of securing by Impressment, the full number of 
the best seamen required for the fleet, men of an inferior description were taken, 
and when these were exhausted, landsmen were impressed, jails and prison-ships 
were emptied of their criminal inmates, and heterogenous assemblages of alt 
manner of men were thus congregated together, who could only be kept in order 
by a severity of discipline which would be wholly unnecessary in any voluntary 
service ; and which, besides, endangered the safety of the ship and crew in mo- 
ments of peril, whether in the face of au enemy, or amid the dangers of a lea 
diore. (Hear, hear.) , 

Admiral Patten asserts that he was enabled, from his official situation, as ona 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, to ascertain the fact, that the total number 
who deserted from the service in the last war, in the short space of twenty-five 
months, from May, 1803, to June 1805, and that too, notwithstanding the 
utmost vigilance exercised to prevent it, was no less than 15,000 men. Lord 
Nelson, in an interesting paper presented by him to Earl St. Vincent, in 
February, 1803, on the evils of Impressment, and the best mode of manning the 
Navy, calculates the cost of procuring the men by Impressment, at 20/. a head, 
on the avejage ; and says that 42,000 so impressed, deserted during the 
last war, making a loss of 840,000/. to the nation, besides the coat of sup- 
plying their places by others. He asserts that there was then scarcely a fleet 
of merchant ships that left England which did not carry off at least 1,000 
deserters from the Navy concealed in their holds : and all these of course went to 
replenish tire navies of other powers, but especially American, many of whose 
crack ships were manned, disciplined, and fought by the skill and valour of 
British seamen, while the ships of the English navy were left with skeleton crews 
of the most wretched kind and description. # (Hear, hear.) 

Admiral Ekins gives some account of the number of our seamen who were 
serving in the American ships, and says, that Commodore Decatur declared, after 
taking the Macedonian, that he had not a seaman in his ship who had not served 
from five to twelve years in the British Navy. He added, that two of their gnus 
were named * Nelson' and * Victory;’ and to the former it was the exclusive* 
privilege of taen who had Ufeen bargemen of the British Admiral to be quartered ! 

Now, in the event of a war with any of the maritime powers of Europe, should 
Impressment not be previously abolished, there can be no doubt that our seamen, 
driven by the tenors of the press-gangs from our own shores, will escape m 
speedily as they can to America, and enter into their merchant or naval service. 
Impressment on shore will be useless after the first day, as the men will have 
hidden themselves or flown ; and Impressment afloat, from those American 
vessels to which our seamen may flee for safety, wiU be resisted^by the Ameri- 
cans to the death } so that we shall be shut out from both these sources, end be 
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obliged to depend on voluntary entry, for bounties or increase of pay, after all. The 
system then was not merely cruel, but altogether inefficient, not answering even 
tne end proposed, namely the speedy manning’ the fleet, the necessity for 
dping which effectively on a sudden, was the chbf plea for retaining this terrific 
power. (Hear, hear.) t ° o 

But it appeared that it was not only on sudden occasions, but even in periods 
of profound peace, that Impressment was resorted to. Not more than two days 
ago he had received a letter from a gentleman at Liverpool, which stated this 
fact ; .and as the letter was so recent and so well authenticated, he would venture 
to read a portion of it to c the House. The writer said : 

u In the autumn of 1832, the Government ordered the equipment of a fleet of 
ves&ls, which were sent to the Scheldt to watch over the movements of the 
Dutch. To man this fleet, impressment was had recourse to in the Thames, 
and through private information I learnt that the Admiralty had ordered a vessel 
round to Liverpool for the same purpose. To prevent the completion of their de- 
sign, I immediately wrote to the Admiralty, and offered to piocure 1000 able 
seamen, without a bounty, for his Majesty’s service within one month, provided 
they would give to the men, as is customary wall merchants of this port, an 
advance of two or three months’ pay. A vessel, the May Flower cutter, Lieu- 
tenant Morgan, commander, came round to Liverpool with forty-five men, an 
acknowledged press gang; but I need scarcely add, that no impressment was 
attempted. Mr. Barrow acknowledged the receipt of my offer, and said he was 
commanded to thank me in the name of the Admiralty, and to say that a sufficient 
number of men had been procured. The cutter was in the Mersey about a fort- 
night, during which time she got about twenty volunteers. There were, to my 
knowledge at the time, many hundreds of seamen, who wanted to ship themselves, 
and the finest men in the poit could at that, or at any other time, be procured at a 
bounty of 4 or 51. per man.” 

It could scarcely be necessary, lie thought, that he should trouble thejiouse 
further on this point. If the object of Impressment were to secure a full supply, 
not merely of the requisite numbers but also the best description of men for the 
King’s navy, then lmd it utterly and entirely failed ; for its effect* hud hitherto 
been, to Lighten and to force from our own shores some of the best and bravest of 
our seamen, who went to strengthen and improve the navies of other countries — 
to leave our merchant ships to be navigated almost wholly by foreign seamen in 
time of war ; and to cause our naval ship? to be manned by the sweepings of the 
brothels, the outpourings of the jails, and thff l ejected and condemned outcasts of 
society, who could onlyfce kept in order by a system of torture and terror, instead 
of their being, as undoubtedly they might be made, under a better system, homes 
of comfort and protection, as well as bulwarks of safety and defence. (Hear.) 

The house would now expect him to show what remedy could be applied to 
such an evil as this; and what mode of obtaining men he would recommend in 
lieu of the present. His answer would be, that we should act exactly in the same 
principle as had guided us in the Abolition of Slavery. In that house, during 
the last session, it had been triumphantly shown, that the Negroes of the West 
Indies, being human beings like ourselves, weve animated bytiopes and fears like 
us, and having a love of pleasure and a hatred o £ pain, they were capable of being 
swayed by the same motives as other human beings to seek the one and avoid the 
other. The question with respect to their condition, was comprised in these few 
words, “ wages or the whip/* The latter had been tried, and found ineffectual. 
The former was therefore determined to be the proper stimulus to draw forth 
their willing and efficient settees. It was exactly the same with the seamen- of 
Britain. The handcuff of the press-gang, and the lash of the boatswain's maje 
had each been tried, and the effect of both was to inspire hatred of the service 
and frequent desertion. Let adequate wages and limited service, free agency and 
honourable treatment, be tried ; and there would be no more difficulty in getting 
steti for the navy than for any other .service in which human hands are re- 
quired. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

On a former occasion, he bad entered into minute details, explanatory of the 
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plan he would propose as a remedy or substitute for Impressment But as hir 
present motion was not, like (he former cue, declaratory or any opinion as to Imw 
pressment, but merely for a Committee to consider of 'the practicability of doing 
away with the forced service, and substituting some mode of voluntary entry 
instead, he should content himself with briefly enumerating the 9 three leading 
principles on which t\i$ plan he suggested was founded, and in the justice of 
which the first Lord of the Admiralty then concurred, as he doubted not the 
whole house would now do. T$\e three principles were these : * 

The first principle of it should be to encourage the entry, education, and pro** 
tection of seamen, in the fishing, coasting, and mercantile vessels of the country ; 
so that no new levies, or unskilled hands, should evergetf their first training in a 
ship of war, but be previously initiated and well seasoned to the hardships and 
duties of their enterprising profession, in those nuseries already named. # 

The second principle of any such system should be that of rendering the naval 
service as attractive as possible, and making it the interest of men to seek forem- 
ploy men t in llis Majesty’s ships, rather than in any other class of vessels. 

The third principle should be that of progressive advancement in honour and 
emolument m proportion to the length or the importance of the duties performed,, 
so as not merely to draw men originally into the service, by the attraction of 
adequate wages, kind treatment, and a reasonable enjoyment of liberty, but also 
to attach them to the service for ever afterwards, by making their interest and 
their duty to go hand in hand together, and inspiring them with feelings of ho- 
nourable pride in a rank obtained by length and value of time devoted to the de- 
fence of their country’s liberty and honour. (Hear, hear.) 

On these he would ground a system of registration that should include every 
individual obtaining his livelihood on the seas, or coming within the fair descrip- 
tion of a maritime or seafaring person j and exempting them from all liability 
to serve in the army or militia, procure out of their body, by a system of voluntary 
•entry, and fair routine of equal liability to service afloat in turn, any number of 
thorough bred, able, and enterprising seamen, that llis Majesty’s service could 
at any time w require ; the details of which system he should be prepared to state 
fully to the Committee, under whose province it would properly fall, to consider 
of their practicability, and report their opinion thereon to the House. As some 
prejudices and misconceptions, however, existed, with respect to a system of 
registry, which, it was contended, had been tried and failed, a brief explanation of 
the history of that experiment might be permitted to him. 

There was an act passed in 1696 H in the reign of William III. for the Registry 
of Seamen. 1 which has often been described as tyrannical and oppressive, though 
it was wholly voluntary, and authorized no coercion whatever. The seamen of 
that day, however, would not enter themselves in such registry : first, because 
there being no legislative provision for the abolition of Impressment, they re- 
garded it as a decoy to induce them to enter themselves for the purpose of assist- 
tmg towards their own seizure, if their services should be needed , and secondly, 
from the deep rooted aversion they then had to the naval service, in which all man- 
ner of abuses prevailed. Ralph, in his History of England, states, that in 1693, 
Queen Anne, after prevailing on the sailors to man the fleet, by the most solemn 
promise, that their wages should he paid up'to a certain period before they sailed, 
totally neglected the fulfilment of her pledge : for, by account? laid before the 
House of Commons, at that time, it was shown that no less a sum than 
1,036,415/. was due to the fleet for arrears of pay j and so great, he says, was the 
discontent among them, from this arrear of their pay, bad provisions, and cruel 
usage, that the most severe discipline, nay even death itself, (for many of them 
were hanged for desertion, and some even for demanding their wages, which was 
filled Mctiny!) could not prevent its breaking out. 

In 1706* however, anew mode was tried of compulsory registry, under the 
most odious and oppressive provisions. The act was passed through Parliament 
in four«days. It authorized the levying of 20,000 men ; and it empowered magis- 
trates to hunt out seamen wheiever they could be found. Twenty shillings 
a-head were to be given to constables for apprehending them $ and if they de- 
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sorted after being delivered over to the officer, they were to be deemed guilty of 
felony. As an encouragement to dishonest men to join the royal standard, all 
insolvent debtors who entered to serve in the fleet were to be released from their 
imprisonment and liabilities. The enforcement of this act was found impossible 
to &e continued with any effect ; for though eveey means were tried to hunt out 
aiia seize the seamen, they secreted themselves in all zhannenof hiding places, 
and the people on shore gave them ready shelter, till at length, in despair of man* 
ning the fleet by such means, the act was repealed on the very ground that it had 
been found oppressive, expensive, and wholly inexpedient. It was about this 
period, too, that piracy in the East Indies, and buccaneering in the West Indies, 
was so prevalent ; and\it is now matter of certainty that this horrid system of 
forcible Impressment, ill-usage, and excessive cruelty at home, drove the best 
and«bravest of our seamen abroad, who, being unable to gain a honest liveli- 
hood in the peaceable pursuit of their profession, manned and fought some of 
the finest vessels that ever swam the seas, and performed prodigies of 
valour, accompanied by mercy in many instances towards their captives, bespeak- 
ing the noble and generous natures tof the men themselves, which, under kind 
treatement and a liberal system of inducement and rewards, would have made 
thousands of them useful and honourable defenders of their native land. (Hear.) 

Let the house assist him then in his endeavours to prevent a recurrence of all 
these evils, by the abolition of that cruel practice which had been so fruitful a 
source of misery and crime. If the difficulty of finding a substitute were al- 
leged, he would say that a nation which should have the hardihood to attempt 
to govern an empire of a hundred millions of conquered subjects at a distance of 
ten thousand miles, and yet shrink from undertaking to devise a plan for organiz- 
ing a hundred thousand seamen, for the supply of our navy at home, must have 
a strange conception of its own strength aud weakness. If the expense of paying 
bounties and adequate wages formed the principal obstacle, he would point to the 
cranl of twenty millions for the abolition of slavery ; and contend that the abo- 
lition of Impressment ought to be an object fuKy as dear to us as that. And if" 
the King’s prerogative, or immemorial usage, were pleaded in objectiofi,' he 
would point to the annihilation of ancient boroughs, with their royal charters, 
and vested rights, to the reform of municipal corporations, whether given by 
royal charter or otherwise, and to the generally recognized doctrine, thtft to the great 
and paramount consideration of the happiness of the people, all privilege, prero- 
gative, and custom must be made to give way. He would leave the subject, there- 
fore, in the hands of the Commons of England, the most appropriate protectors of 
the rights and liberties of £11 classes of llis Majesty's subjects : in the full as- 
surance, that the seamei* of Britain, the brave and generous defenders of their 
country from all foreign aggressors, who wielded the thunders of the British 
Navy on every hostile shore — and who manned those floating bulwarks to which 
we looked as the guardians of our sea-girt home — would receive at their hands, 
the justice of which they had so long been deprived. (Hear.) They desired not to 
be placed above any other class of the King's subjects. But they nad determined 
that they would no longer submit to be placed below them all ; and the world at 
large would concede to them the justice of their demand ; when they simply 
asked, before they took up arms and shed their blood in the defence of their 
country's liberties, that that country should no longer sanction a violation of their 
own. (Hear.) Ifnhey were to fight the battles of fleedom, it was necessary that they 
should themselves be free; and in the progress of improvement and reform, 
though they were content to be the last of all the classes emancipated from their 
chains, yet they could not endure their galling pressure longer; and demanded, 
before they lifted up the arpi which they held ever feady to strike 8own their 
country’s foe, that that arm should be unmanncled, unfettered, and completely 
free; as they would then be best enabled to proteot the liberties of others, when 
they had^bcen taught to preserve and respect their own. 

He begged leave, therefore, to move, “ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider the practicability of devising some plan, by which His Majesty'* 
navy may be manned in time of war, without recourse to the pmetibe of forcible 
Impressment.” e (Mr. Buckingham resumed his seat amidst great cheering, which 
lasted for several minutes.) • 
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Mfymw' IjgiW'iHat the necessity jlbr Vm$ifl£ it toward wowM .fangi, beeaj jitypn* ., 
aededr Wfte concession of the right hon; baronet at the head AcpVa%* 
fofr he was sure' the right hon. g^p Neman, could not have forgot 
vocal expression of Reeling) on the subject in that house, when it was tast undee 
discussion* This hope had been greatly hncou raged from the new regulation 
which it was proposed to adopt, of discharging five hundred men from the navy# 
and rearing one thousand boys ; ahd from the bill introduced by the Government, 
to do away with service in the navy as a punishment for ihe^rime of smuggling* 
thus enhancing the character of the service, and holding ouj inducements to men , 
voluntarily to enter it, (Hear, hear.) Impressment nad oeen upheld on the 
ground of necessity (that had been hitherto the only plea for its contuiuanc«) f 
but he, for one,* denied thaj: necessity existed. At all events, this plea of nece#* 
stty had never been made out, and as was well known, both Lord Camden aOd 
Lord Mansfield doubted it. It had been asserted that the sailors were them- 
selves quite indifferent on the subject; in answer to which he would refer to the 
petition he had the honour that day of presenting to the house, from 805 sailors 
of North Shields, and the strong^terms of reprobation which they used as to thje 
system of impressment. As a proof, too, of the progressive advance which they 
were making in civilization, he begged to state, that out of the 805 subscribers to 
the petition, there were only thirty who made that mark which proved them to be 
incapable of writing. He trusted the time was fast approaching when the British 
sailors would be released from this cruel and degrading system— when proper in* 
ducements to voluntary, enlistment would be employed — when promotion would 
be by merit (bear, hear), and when prize mon$y would be more equally distri- 
buted. He believed it would be impossible to continue the system of impress- 
ment, that, indeed, it would be openly and generally resisted. A case for in- 
quiry had certainly been established, and he could only repeat his expression of 
i egret that the Government had not,thought fit to grant the committee which had 
been pbly called for. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir James Ghaham, said that lie should have appealed to the courtesy of the hon* 
gentleman (Mr. Buckingham) to postpone his motion, could he with propriety have 
done «©. But Jie was bound to say it would not be consistent with his duty to 
make such a request, because, by postponing it, the motion hereafter might" not 
have that full hearing, and that calm and dispassionate discussion, which its high 
importance demanded, and which it was necessary for the best interests Of the 
country should be conceded to it. Therefore, he was anxiqus on the grounds Stated 
— and more especially from a regard foe the great maritime interest — to come to a 
calm deliberation of the subject. For the point of prerogative, he could assure the 
hon. member for Sheffield, that if by its maintainance lie did not think he was 
acting for the efficiency of the service, and the good of the whole realm, lie for one 
would never attempt to defend it. ^Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman had ap- 
pealed to Ministers to grant this committee, on the ground that by so doing they 
should add to their reputation, and obtain a considerable increase of popular favour. 
Now hp could assure the hon, member, that no men in the world were more sensi- 
ble of the vast services rendered to them by the popular favour they had enjoyed; 
but On the other hand, he must be permitted to say, that the desire of popular 
applause, however grateful it might be, would ndver shake their firmness of purpose ; 
if they thought they were right, or induce them to swerve for one moment from the 
strict line of their public duty. (Hear, hear.) Therefore in this as In every other 
instance, they should not do anything in the hope, or with the intention of obtain* 
ing popular favour ; but their conduct would be guided by the sole consideratlou o^ 
what was .best calculated to ensure the safety, and increase the general interested . ; 
the fttaie. The hon. gentlelnan (Mr. Buckingham) stated that since be {pit 
brought forward his motion, he had had many opportunities of acquiring va|ono$p 
information on the subject fron^the seafaring men at the outpoits, and Ip the 
north of England. He (Sir James) certainly must say that the hon,. gentleman had 
brought this motion forward in a manner which was unexceptionable, ‘{no*** 
hear.) He could not but admire the talent which he had displayed, and Ihe temper 
with whtek*!$ie lion, gentleman had discussed the question. { j DooiroV 
ject such as Impressment, where declamation might almost nttarSlhr be Indulged In* <• 
and when the feelings could easily he cxcitcd-ke thought itabdifad oocommott 
judgment in an hon. member to state his point! in so fair, sodispissiottate, and so 
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argumentative a manner, as he was sure the house would agree with him, had been 
dime that evening. (Loud cheers.) He regretted to have seen speeches attributed 
to the lion. gentleman, which were of a very different character, and which, from 
Wring been delivered at the out ports, might have caused unpleasant feelings. He 
was bound to say, however, that a full atonfment tyad that evening been made* 
He was convinced that the course which the bon. member proposed, that of referring 
the subject to a committee, could not either with safety or advantage be taken. 
Were his opinion not so, he for one would not«resist the motion* The hen. mem- 
ber asked if the house was not competent to decide upon the question* He (Sir 
James) was the last'person to deny the competency of the house on this or any other 
feubject ; but would merely ask, whether they would not have a better chance of coming 
to some practicable results, by leaving the question to be introduced to the house in 
some way or other by the responsible advisers of the Crown, when the whole subject 
might, in the different stages, be completely and effectually considered in detail* 
{Hear.) The hon. member, in the course of his remarks, had thought fit to institute a 
comparison between impressment and slavery ; but this, in his (Sir James's) opi- 
nion, would not at all hold good ; for the great blot of slavery was, that it enforced 
labour without remuneration (No!) Now, in the naval service, there were ample 
facilities afforded to sailors to provide for their families, and they received wages re- 
gularly. The hon. gentleman had next argued that, though the sailors had not pe- 
titioned on this subject, their silence was not to be construed into any thing like 
Indifference, as they had not the opportunities of meeting which other classes en- 
joyed. Jt was necessary the points should be met, and met fairly. There was once 
«n opportunity, when the seaman had the power of exercising the right of petition — 
-a moment of great national distress, which was too memorable in English history for 
any man to he ignorant of — and what did their petition set forth ? On that occa- 
sion, in a list of eight or ten grievances, impressment was not even mentioned. 
{Hear, hear.) 

On the point of prerogative, they had evidence, not merely of the prescriptive 
right of the Crown as to impressment, but that that right was sanctioned by statute, 
and had beeti so frequently from the reign of William the Third down to the present 
day. But if on this point there was any doubt in the mind of the hon. mover, how 
much more preferable would it be (instead of the course now proposed) fot the hon. 
gentleman, on his own responsibility, to introduce a declaratory bill, and to settle 
the question at once. Leaving matters of opinion, the hon. gentleman had ap- 
proached matters of fact, asserting that in a time of profound peace impressment 
find been exercised. His (Sir James Graham's) astonishment was certainly great 
when he heard this ; but his amazement was considerably increased when he heard 
the hon. gentleman specify the actual time when such an instance occurred. Yes, the 
hon- gentleman had gonainto minute details, and actually brought the eyes of the 
house to the very year he alleged such impressment had taken place. He (Sir James 
Graham) again repeated, that he heard that statement with the astonishment. 

It was the only instance adduced by the hon. gentleman, yet how was it borne out 
by facts ? He asserted that press warrants were issued in 1832, during the period of 
the embargo on Dutch vessels ; that seamen were impressed, and that vessels were 
sent round From Liverpool to take out the men. The hon. gentlemen must have 
been strangely misinformed. What he had stated was not the fact, (Hear, hear.) 
No press warrants were issued since the conclusion of the war in 1816, and no dif- 
ficulty had at all arisen in 1832 of obtaining the necessary complement of men. 
{Hear, hear.) A vessel, it was quite true, was sent round to Liverpool, but her desti- 
nation there was to receive volunteers who were most anxious to enter under the British 
flag. (Shouts pf hear, hear, in which Mr. Slieil'f, voice was particularly distinguished.) 
He (Sir James Graham) well understood the cheer of the hon. member for Tippe- 
rary, and what he thought he could convey by that expression of his feelings. He 
considered the willingness of those men to serve his Majesty, might he adduced as 
an argument agnihst his positions, and, therefore, thajt the question could be at once 
disposed of. The hon. gentleman could not correctly arrive at sueft a conclusion. 
The time should be taken ftito account, and the peculiar nature of the duty which 
It was considered the fleet would then have had tadischarge. If the hdn. gentleman 
find reflected on this, perhaps his opinion might have undergone some change* 
{Hear). He (Sir James Graham) was far from being friendly to the system of im- 
pressment, and considered it ihottld never be resorted to, excepting ja cases of 
Extreme and urgent necessity— times of peril, moments of danger, when every 
consideration should bend to the imperative call of the country’s interest. (Hear, 
Bear)* He felt that the king’s service ought to be made a# attractive and as com- 
fortable as it eopld allow for seamen. This could be only done by an adhesion to 
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throe points* that might never to he departed from, namely ; first, to hold out eg* 
eouragement to merchant seamen to enter the Royal; Navy ; secondly* hy good 
treatment when on hoard ; and, thirdly, hy conferring promotion on zealous and 
efficient services. Provision for age should also be recollected, in order that he who 
had passed the best days of his liWn an arduous service, might he sure of at least 
a protection from want in the decay and helplessness of old age. (Hear, hear). 

Having gone thus far, he would now proceed to state Svhat had been done since 
1815, to carry the views of the liorv. member for Sheffield into operation. First, As 
to the wages of seamen, he would for a moment recall the attention of the honee 
to the altered value of money, which had materially increased the pay of tbesailor; 
added to which, the pay was nominally enlarged in 1825 5 indeed so much so, that 
at present there is not more than one -eighth difference between the wages in the 
king’s and merchant’s service, and when the superior quality of the provisions 
considered, they might be then said to be fairly equalized. The King’s sixpence 
was allotted so as to benefit the sailor ; and the profit of the purser, which was 
formerly at the expence of the sailor, was now reduced so much as only to allow 
the country not suffering by the sale of provisions below the wonted standard of 
value. The scale of pensions had been likewise increased, and at the present 
moment tire regulation was, that a man. after 20 years service, was entitled to the 
allowance of 10 d , a day ; or if be had lost a limb, or his health was injured in the 
service, no matter the time emploj'ed, he had the same allowance. (Hear). Thus ftir 
the measures of amelioration up to the period of the last debate in. that house. 
He should now proceed to detail what had been done since that period, to render the 
King’s service more acceptable to seafaring-men. A complaint had often been made, 
and before the time to which be was desirous to direct the attention of the house, not 
sufficiently attended to, and which was found to have been productive of the greatest 
persoual inconvenience. A vessel might be on a foreign station for two or three 
years, and during that service the seaman had not the power to draw any portion of 
his wages. A former Board had, indeed, allowed 4#, per month, but that was not 
sufficient : every luxury might be around, yet the sailor, although 50/. perhaps were 
due to him hy the country, could not satisfy his wishes or liis wants. An arrange* 
nfent had been just made by which the sailor would be permitted to draw 1 /. per 
month, ’which .would not interfere with the wholesome practice of enabling bis 
family to draw that sum at home necessary for their support in his absence. The 
sailors formerly were objects of high consideration with the country, but in think- 
ing of them the absent father or husband was not forgotten (hear)- The distribu- 
tion of prize money had also been placed upon abetter footing. At former periods 
prizes were so disposed of in the navy, that letters of marque were allowed, and 
the privateer service became so popular, that the decks of its vessels never failed to 
be adequately and sufficiently manned. (Hear.) A proclamation had been recently issued 
hy Ins Majesty, granting a new scale of prize money (hear !), which could not fail 
to he recognfrdKl as most just and encouraging. For every 50,000 /. taken, the sea- 
man's former share was 5/., at present it would be 15/. (Hear, hear!). This in- 
crease would not be made by deducting from the other ranks in the navy, but from 
a reduction in the allowance to the Admiralty (Hear, hear !). The custom of send- 
ing smugglers to serve m the navy for five years, as a punishment for the offence, 
had been justly denounced. It was converting the King’s vessels into prison ships. 
It was a stain that could not he too soon removed (hear !). Another plan was to 
induce boys of good character to enter the service, to place them under the pennant 
with fair hopes of their future advancement and benefit to their country. 1*000 
lads had already entered ; and however the service might be dispraised, it promised 
most fairly for them. He could assure the house every attention that could be 
paid was given the subject by Itis Majesty’s Ministers. It had occupied their patient 
and most serious inquiry; they duly considered its importance; and their great 
desire was, that such a mighty arm of our strength should be strengthened* not pa- 
ralysed ; worthy of the body with which it was connected — worthy of the country it 
was destined'to defend. If the* subject was left in the hands of Ministers, bon. members 
might rest satisfied that those progressive improvements would take place which 
thg lion, member for Sheffield it’ as so desirous to further. 

He (Sir James Graham) was likewise anxious that the merchant semce-lhat 
nursery which cradled our seamen— -that school in which they were taught their 
first and miost useful lessons— should also have that attention paid to k which its 
value and its present state so urgently required. During the recess* It had occupied 
his undivided attention, and he had prepared a bill to consolidate the different lavs 
relating to the merchant service, and to effect a more complete registration through* 
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out the kingdom. That bill was then ready. (Hear, hear). From its operations* 
if, it became law, he looked for the best results. The name of Nelson had been 
introduced into the speech of the hon. member for Sheffield, and his great authority 
quoted as opposed to impressment. Any thing uttered by that illustrious character 
tnust of course hare great weight, and be heardfewith almost reverential attention# 
It so happened, however, that he (Sir .James Graham) had the fed vantage pf hearing 
from a distinguished officer, who had enjoyed a large share of Lord Nelson '& con- 
fidence, a fai* different version of his lordships sentiments. He alluded to Sir 
Thomas Hardy. Lord Nelson had indeed regretted the stern necessity of impress* 
ruent, but considered the navy could not be manned without having recourse to its 
repulsive laws. He felt, however, that by proper regulations, the necessity might 
be considerably lessened. Those regulations Ministers wished to see adapted. 
(Hear, hear). By the bill, which he had proposed, every seafaring man would be 
compelled to have a certificate, and if found wanting, such compulsory service 
should he the penalty. One difficulty certainly presented itself, of which he 
did not then see the means of extrication. He alluded to the case of sailors on foreign 
stations, but that would be of course subject for after-consideration. If all means 
failed, the power of impressment shefuld be held in reserve ; it ought not lightly to 
be dispensed with. 'I he house which he then had the honour to address was a 
deliberative assembly ; they were not, lie trusted^to be moved, unless ample cause 
were shown ; they would not unreflectingly do that which might render less 
efficient a sendee to which the empire could so proudly refer. The hon. mover 
had spoken of the non-effectiveness of the navy in consequence of impressment. 
He would, in answer, refer to Camperdown, St. Vincent, the Nile, and Trafalgar. 
(Hear, hear.) The men who had fought and conquered in those battles were im- 
pressed. (Hear, hear.) What, then, became of the hon. member's assertion ? 
The fact he (Sir James Graham) had stated could not be disputed ; it spoke in a 
language not to be misunderstood. 1 He should again call upon the House to pause, 
to weigh well the decision they intended coming to that evening ; upon it much 
depended. If they once denounced impressment, it would be impossible afterwards 
to recall their vote, their resolution could not be rescinded. And should impress- 
ment afterwards be found necessary, with whaj face could they proceed ? Without 
going into the inquiry sought for before *a Select Committee, let them peipnit a 
responsible Minister of the Crown to introduce a measure of six months’ prepara- 
tion — a measure which he felt assured would be found to work well. He had been 
told so, and he gave every credence to the source from whence he ^bad derived his 
information. (Hear, hear.) 

The heads of the intended bill were, first, to give facilities to parishes to ap- 
prentice youths ; those facilities they th^n had in respect to the mercantile, but the 
bill provided they should be extended to the Royal Navy. Secondly, that rules 
.should be established, for keeping up a complete registration ; thirdly, that indul- 
gence and protection should be afforded to seamen in the mere light service, and 
that means should be within their reach of obtaining their wages ; and fourthly, 
which was of paramount importance, the condemning of a practice which was more 
than of rare occurrence —he alluded to the custom of masters leaving their men on 
foreign shores, to the evident prejudice of the country ; for the men thus deserted 
by him who should be their protector, frequently entered the service of the State on 
which they were thrown, or, more frequently, became pirates. These were the 
points which his bill intended to carry into effect; and, after Easter, he was willing 
to send it up to a Committee, if such were in accordance with the wishes of the 
bowse. (Hear, bear.) All inconveniences would thus be obviated, and there would 
be no danger of unduly interfering with a service, on the efficiency of which de- 
pended the safely, honour, and the independence* of their common country. (Cheers.) 
The Right Honourable Baronet concluded by proposing an amendment for leave to 
bring in a bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to merchant seamen, and to 
keep up a more effectual registration of seafaring men, 

Mr. Robinson, having presented a petition yesterday on the subject then before 
the house, trusted for its indulgence for a few moments, while he remarked upon 
what he considered a discrepancy between the right hon. the First Lord 1 of the Ad- 
miralty’s words, and the decision he had announced his intention of arriving at. The 
speech of the right lion, gentleman perfectly concurred in the views of the hon* 
member for Sheffield ; and if the committee were granted, which he trusted, and was 
sure the bouse would grant, be had no doubt most valuable information would be 
received from the right hon. gentleman. That right hon. gentleman had asked that 
measures for amelioration of the British seamen should he left in his depart- 
ment. He had every confidence In the First Lord of the Admiralty, and if he did 
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not consider that it were inexpedient and unjust that such a responsibility should be 
rested in the hands of one individual, he should not consider the request unreason- 
able, or one that ought not to be conceded. He felt however, the suljject was one 
for parliament, and before garliamdht it ought to be discussed. The house had been 
asked with an air triumph, if they would do away with impressment in 'ease* 
of great emergency ? He (Mr. Robinson) had had some experience, and he iv*$ 
free to state, that in cases of gre^t emergency he was willing to allow matters to 
remain in the same state they were at present. But that was no reason the system 
should not be modified. Every officer had the power to act ns*lie pleased, and fre- 
quently he acted from caprice. He did not, however, mean reflect on that ho- 
nourable profession j but still that power had frequently been exercised most harshly 
— most tyrannically. True, there was not so much danger for the future, still 
the house ought not to permit matters to proceed as they had done. Sup- 
pose a war broke out, ir the law was not changed, would not the identical 
harsh measures complained of be again resorted to ? The house was called 
upon to pause ; yes, indeed, it ought to pause before it permitted even the possibility 
of the recurrence of a state of things that coulcl not be too much deprecated. Mucf* 
had been said of the improvement in the condition of the seamen, but unless the 
inquiry sought for was complied wjth, the service would never become a favourite 
with seamen. It was said that the pay had been equalised between the royal and mer- 
cantile navy ; it was true ; but then let it be recollected that they were then in a 
time of profound peace, and that should a war break out, the wages of merchant 
seamen would be increased from 41. to 51. a month. Hence the difficulty of obtain- 
ing an adequate force. After seamen were impressed, much time must elapse be- 
fore they can be regarded with that confidence which leavesf the commander at perfect 
ease. Officers are compelled to have recourse to measures of extreme severity. He 
remembered once being on board a man-of-war, When the captain had an impressed 
crew. He considered they were mutinous, and to prevent them going on shore, an 
order was issued prohibiting any sailor of the fleet to land. (Hear, hear!) Sir 
James Graham’s plan did not militate against that of the bon. member for Sheffield. 
Hoping, then, that the motion would aiot be superseded by the amendment— hoping 
that tb£ Sullest enquiry would l>e gran ted*-and hoping that merchants in time of 
war would notliave to man their vessels from holes and corners — for the honour of 
the service, and the dignity of the country^he should vote for the original motion. 

Sir Edward Codrikgtok was not desirous to wrest any prerogative from his 
Majesty, but he only required that seamen should be placed on the same footing as 
other classes of the King’s subjects, lie recollected an instance of one seaman who 
had been impressed, and who had served with him afterwards for the period of nine 
years. At the end of that period he asked for his discharge, and^ from the length 
and nature of his services he was fully Entitled to it, but the man’s application was 
refused and headid not get it. The difficulties in the way o£ impressed sailors to 
obtain their discharge were great. Besides, sailors in the royal navy did not obtain 
wages equal to their merits, and they were not encouraged to enter the service by 
receiving bounty, as soldiers did for engaging in the land service. It was his de- 
cided opinion that if seamen were fairly treated they would enter the royal navy in 
preference to engaging in the merchant service, and it would not happen that they 
would refuse the royal service if they were well treated, and received proper induf- 
gencies. The bad treatment they had received was in a great measure the conse- 
quence of the system of impressment. In the merchant service, seamen underwent 
double the labour they did in the navy, but thffn they were more kindly treated, 
they were allowed to go on shore, and to communicate with their families, whilst 
in the royal navy those indulgences were not extended to them. Hfi remembered 
that at the battle of Trafalgar he had in his ship an excellent sailor, an American, who 
was a pressed irian. This man had been pressed into the Terrible : in order to get 
borne to bis country, he went to the West Indies in an English ship as an English- 
man ; he was there pressed ngfcin, came back to England, and was eventually sent 
to him. This man said that he would be glad to remain in the English navy, hut 
that ]te had if wife and family in America with whom lie could not communicate 
because he badtaen impressed. The truth was, that in consequenceof the odium 
attendant on the system of impressment in the eyes of foreigners, ti was difficult 
to get then\to have any thing to do with the service. 

There was another evil attendant on this system, namely, that a bad set of fellows 
were often picked up and sent among the fleet. He would mention an instance in 
which twenty-seven fellows picked up in Ldndon had been forced upon 1 him* Ho 
would rather not have had anything to do with them, for he was sure they would de- 
moralize his men, and he was very glad to find a way of getting rid 0 / then!. They 
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were Only looking for an opportunity, and tbe very first erne they bad they profited 
by. One fine day they maimed the boats, and every one of them ran away, 
(Laughter.) The house might believe that he was not vfery sorry for their desertion. 
With res pec £ to the way ililois used to he paid,*he always objected to the power of 
paying them in paper money. In consequence of their beiag paid with paper 
iftohey, they received 6s. in the pound less than their due, and whenever that parti- 
cular question* should come fully before the house, he should claim for the whole 
navy 6s, in the pound as being still due to tfiem on the whole amount of their 
wages. (Laughter iyjd hear.) He begged to mention what occurred to him on this 
subject once when he was stationed off Gibraltar, where the men received in dollars 
14s. for their pound oV paper money. The men came upon the quarter deck, and 
a^Jced him what was to he done ? His answer was, that the thing could not he helped. 
So the men went away contented. But if he had told the men that, paying them in 
this way — with paper money — was a robbery on the part of the Government, it 
would have caused a mutiny in the fleet. (Hear and laughter.) Though he had 
men that had been pressed in his ship, he had never, himself, pressed men in his 
life ; and he knew several instances of men returning on board ship from foreign 
countries, allowing themselves to he headed up'in casks, and undergo other hard pri- 
vations, rather than submit to impressment. It was a well known fact tliat during 
the war the sailors returning in fleets from the West Indies, the South Seas, and 
other parts, used, on their arrival oft* the coast of England, to be taken out of their 
ships, sent on board the Royal Navy, without having been allowed to touch the shore, 
or to communicate with their families, and that other men used to be put on board 
tbe returning trading vessels, to navigate them up tbe Thames. (Hear, hear.) 

He hoped the house would allow him briefly to express his opinion on the sub- 
ject of corporeal punishments. He granted that he once supported the principle in 
tlmt house. What he meant to say by this was, that he objected to an alteration for 
the substitution of other species of punishment. He confessed that it was a painful 
and degrading thing that it. should be imposed upon officers and gentlemen to see 
corporeal punishment carried into execution ; but before it was changed, he should 
be glad to see some better substitute proposed. He recollected tbe instance oP a 
marine, who, in order to avoid the infliction of. a dozen lashes, committed a crime 
in order to be transported. He would repeat, that he should be glad to see some 
good substitute for corporeal punishment ; and should be happy if any one could de- 
vice a mode of punishment that would be more pleasing and agreeable to soldiers 
and sailors. (Laughter.) They had no black holes on board ships, and there were 
many sorts of punishments suggested, that would be more strongly objected, to on 
the part of soldiers and sailors than the present mode. It was a common error to 
imagine that good men were punished— it was only the scum of the earth that 
were flogged (a laugh;) and for his ownq.Vt, he would say, that every lash in- 
flicted on the back of a good man, was twice as painful and as severe upon him as 
it was on the person punished. (Hear.) In consequence of impressment, so great 
was the desire of escape at the end of the war, that they were obliged to give up a 
proposed plan of using large pieces of cork on board, to prevent the sailors from 
being drowned. It was feared, if these pieces of cork were introduced, that the 
sailors would slip down on them, and use them as a means of escape. He believed 
that if they consented to the present motion, and went into committee, some mode 
might he devised to get rid of the odious system of Impressment. The Honourable 
and Gallant Admiral concluded by saying that he cordially supported the motion of 
tbe honourable member for Sheffield. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Elliott roser to make a few observations on some errors that the lion, 
mover of the* present question had fallen into on this occasion, as well as on a 
former occasion. He bad now and then drawn an affecting picture of the miseries 
and sufferings consequent on th« system of impressment ; but, like every great 
artist, he had taken the liberty of over-colouring and exaggerating tbe picture. 
The bon. gentleman had bijpught forward two instances to prove that impressment 
was unjust, inefficient, and unnecessary. For his own part, be had commanded a 
ship from the breaking ot*t of the war : and iu consequence of the general system 
that then prevailed, it was impossible to keep ships manned without having recourse 
to impressment. Two officers had been mentioned, Lord Kxmouth and the hon. 
and gallant member for Devonport, as never having employed pressed njtn. 

Sir E. Codiunoton. — I said I never myself impressed men ; b«t that l had pres- 
sed men on board my vessel who had been sent to me by order of the Admiralty. 

Captain Ebliott. — T he nature of the hon. and gallant member's statement was 
such as to make the house believe that so little impressment was necessary, that 
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ships could be manned without having recourse to it* In referring to certain re* 
turns, he found that in the gallant Admiral’s ship, for the space of four and a half 
years,, the, number of pressed men were seven, out of a crew of 614 men whom he 
had during that period. Now the question was, how many volunteer* were to he 
found- in that number? Onfy live ; so that there were 609 men serving ou board at 
forced service ; without throwing himself upon other officers for relief, it was deUf 
then that the crew of this ship could not be kept up to its full complement. Ho 
( Captain Elliott) never had recourse to other officers to keep up his crew 
complete. In the instance of Captain Pellew, whose ship had been first manned 
before the revolutionary war, every man was a volunteer* because it wa* 
before the first peace. Captain Pellew remained ten months in the ship he alluded to ; 
she was completely manned by volunteers, and yet during those ten months there 
were uo less than fifty-one desertions, being an average per annum, of a desertidftt 
for every third man and a half. He would quote another instance that related to 
the ship Indefatigable. On board her, half the crew was composed of volunteers, 
and the other half of men that had been impressed ; and yet the average yearly de- 
sertion was only one man in nine, lie would now come to a ship afterwards com* 
inanded for four years (as we understand by Captain Pellew also), and during that 
time only # one in thirty deserted. These instances he considered sufficient proof* 
that impressment was not the caus3 of desertion ; but that, on the contrary, in pro- 
portion to the number of men impressed on board, the number of deserters was re- 
duced. For his own part, he confessed, however unpopular such an avowal might 
be, that, considering it a duty he owed to the service to keep the ship manned which 
liad been entrusted to him by his King and his country, he had never hesitated, in 
order to keep her manned, to have recourse to impressment when he found it im- 
possible to get volunteers ; nor did he ever hesitate to employ corporeal punishment 
when it was found necessary for the trood discipline of his ship. From April, 1M07, 
to December, 1012, the total number of desertions from 280 nien'he commanded wn* 
nine — being about an annual average of one desertion out of 171 men. Notwith- 
standing this, his ship was manned differently, and upon different principles, front 
the ships commanded by Captain Pellew ; for Captain Pellew bad in one ship 9.4 
men forced into the service, he had them during ten months, and not quite that 
number of volunteers. In the next ship he lmd 340 men, which he got from the 
receiving ships ; and in the third ship he had 126 men, also from the receiving ships, 
with 26 men that he was obliged himself to impress ; making a total of 152 men 
forced into the service. He lmd no volunteers, since he was obliged afterward# to 
have recourse to impressment ; and then, as lie had before stated, the number of 
desertions among Captain Pellew’s crews diminished. From these calculations, be 
(Captain Elliot) thought that lie had fully proved to the house that desertion did not 
depend on impressment, * , * 

.Though he jjhs no advocate for Impressment for its own sjpike, he thought that 
Government would not he acting wisely if it gave up the power it had in this matter.; 
and if it did, he felt confident that the merchant service would speedily feel itself 
injured by the abrogation of the system of Impressment. He could say, of his own 
experience, that he never knew the sailors, as a body, compluiu either of the power 
of Impressment or of corporeal punishment ; what he heard them complain of wa» 
the abuse of these powers. With respect to the allusions that had been made to tb* 
mutiny at the Nonq the seamen there knew well enough that Impressment was in 
vogue, and they did not make it a chief cause of complaint. '1 he grievances they 
then complained of had since been successfully nemedied. The fact was, that Im- 
pressment, under some shape, existed in every country. If they went to America 
it would be found another thing (hear) ; at any # rate it existed in all the old coun- 
tiie* of Europe: it existed in Portugal ; in Spain, for the Spanish mode of regis- 
tration was little better than Impressment ; it existed in Holland, or something vtefy 
nearly the same, siuce men were there pressed for soldiers, and they had the opt^wb 
of serving in the navy or on kud. (A laugh). Worse than our Impressment 
the system adopted in Russia. He would not detain th£ house further, but merely 
put how. members on their guard, lest they should deem him an advocate for tm* 
p ret?# meat. He should be extrenlely glad to see the navy manned by x 

but lie feared that in eases of great emergency, in which in a short apace of time it 
might be necessary to get together a numerous body of seamen, it would be difficult, 
nay, impo&ible to succeed without retaining the power of Impressment. 

Colonel Torrens was understood to express the opinion thatimpressment was a 
dormant power, which was very rarely used, and then only in casps of extreme 
emergency. He thought, therefore, that the crou p might snlriy tetsm that power. 
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^ Mr. Warre said, that i£ the motion of the hon. member for Sheffield had been 
met in a different manner from what it had been by the right hon. baronet (Sir 
dicimcs Graham], he should feel disposed to give it his most cordial support. How- 
ever, under the present circumstances, and in consequence of the right lion, baronets 
amendment, he thought it more adv\seable that the Aion. member for Sheffield 
should withdraw his motion. A great change of opinion was daily taking place iu 
men’s minds, .and he thought that in order to prevent this powerful engine breaking 
down, in case of emergency, it would be bettei # to sift it thoroughly now that the 
country was in a state of profound peace. In consequence of what happened during 
that debate, he thqjight the most likely course by which they would see their object 
accomplished, would be to consent to the amendment of the right hon. baronet. 

Mr. Inoham begged to ask the right hon. baronet opposite, in reference to his 
proposed plan of registering seamen, whether it was liis intention to introduce a 
clause into his bill, for the purpose of making it available to the Government to 
supply the navy with men by rotation, when sufficient men could not be got for the 
exigencies of the navy as volunteers ? lie also wished to know whether the service 
to be required of men in the merchant service was to be limited ? 

Sir Jamfs Graham was understood to say, that his proposed measure made no 
provision as to these points. The measure proposed by him was confined to the 
registration of seamen. What ultimate measures might he proposed would, 
in some measure, depend on the degree of success attending the registration. The 
experience of a century and a half showed the difficulty of such a scheme ; but 
though he was aware of the difficulty, he was still in hopes that a plan might be dis- 
covered to ansucr the ends in view. 

Admiral Ad\ms said, that though the statement of the hon. member for Sheffield, 
had made a considerable impression upon him, he was still disposed to vote for 
the Amendment of the right hon/barouet, because he thought it would have the 
effect of accomplishing the object which the hon. member for Sheffield himself had 
in view , and that more safely and gradually than if his motion were agreed to. 

Captain Duxdas said that many impressed seamen now wore the same ribbon 
which the Speaker displayed upon his bieast. * (A laugh.) 

Mr. Lyau, thought that, in case of war, Impressment could ndt be dispensed 
with. In that case, money would not have the effect of bringing men into the 
Navy. Even in time of peace, the same prejudice existed in favour of the mei chant 
service, because the men in it were comparatively free. In the merchant service a 
man was able, after a four or live months’ voyage, to return to his family and 
friends ; but in the Navy, men were separated from their families for five, six, or 
seven years, without the possibility of once seeing them. This was a sacrifice 
which no money could compensate, and injury would therefore not be sufficient to 
induce men to enter the naval service. — Many eminent lawyers hjpl given their 
opinion as to the legality of tbe practice. Among others, Wedderbuni and Serjeant 
Glyn, two of the most eminent lawyers of their time, had said that Impressment 
was not only legal, but of immemorial usage. 

Mr. Home said, that when the question had formerly been before the bouse, be 
had always given it as his opinion that the pay in the Navy ought to be at least 
equal to that of merchantmen. He now repeated, that when merchantmen gave 
their seamen bU wages, the Navy should riot give less. (Hear, hair, hear.) The 
Government admitted that it would be desirable to abolish Impressment, but said 
that there were objections to its abolition. Yet they opposed the motion for a 
Committee to inquire how these objections could be removed. (Hear, hear.) The 
Honourable and Gallant Secretary^of the Adihiralty opposite had boasted that the 
whole of the navy was manned by Impressment duiing the war; but, good God* 
were they not now, when in a state of profound peace, to take means to get such an 
evil removed (hear, hear). The right hon. baronet should have at once come 
forward and stated manfully whether he thought Impressment a subject lit to be 
inquired into or not; but c instead of that, lie stated that he had a measure in 
hand on the subject. This was a trick (No, no !) — a House of Commons’ (trick, 
which was only resorted to in seasons of difficulty.** After the announcement of the 
registration, without the abolition of impressment, seamen would think that it was 
intended only as a net by which they might be tbe more easily caught. (Hear, 
hear.) He was ready to admit that, in case of emergency, tbe prerogative should 
remain with the Crown of impressing men into the service of the navy. But the 
question was, when that prerogative should be exercised ; and he thought it the 
duty of tbe hofise so to guard and fence it round, that the prerogative should not fall 
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more heavily upon that meritorious class of persons, the merchant service:, than 
upon others. He knew ninny seamen who were not for the abolition of impress* 
merit, hut who still thought that it should only be exercised in cases of emcrgeucy. 
These persons said, let there befimpressment in cases of emergency ; but let it be 
made legal, and lefcthe periods at which it shall be made lie fixed. And he (Mr. Hume} 
agreed with them that Parliament ought* to fix these periods, so that if he (Mr. 
Hume), or any other gentleman in that house, were impressed (a laugh), —he could 
not but say that that was a Very childish laugh. (Loud laughter.) It was 
utterly unworthy of men. (Hear, hear ! and a laugh.) He would say that seamen 
ought to have increased wages until government found sbrne substitute for the 
present system. He thought the government ought to ernne manfully to the ques- 
tion, and grant the inquiry. The motion made by the hon. member for Sheffield 
did not deserve the character given to it by the gentlemen who spoke Iron? the 
other side, of being intended to take away one of the prerogatives of the Crown* 
(Hear, hear.) The real and only intention of the motion was to inquire whether or 
not they should remove the opprobrium which hung at present over the navy in 
consequence of this system. (Hear, hear.)* 

Capl&in Elliott rose to explain, and complained that the hon. member for 
Middlesex had put words into # his mouth which lie had never used. The hon. 
member stated that he (Captain Elliott) had prided himself on the navy having 
been manned during the war by impressment. He (Captaiu Elliott) had never 
said any such thing. No man regretted the necessity of impressment more than 
he did, or more regretted that it could not he entirely abolished. 

Mil. Hume said he was sorry if lie had stated any thing different from tho 
hon. and gallant captain’s opinion. He had certainly misunderstood him. 

Lord Altho up then rose, and said that the question was certainly one of the 
very greatest importance. It had been said,* however, that this was a question 
whether impressment of seamen for the navy should be abolished or not, but that 
was not the question ; for it was satisfactory to know that all parties admitted that 
the power of impressment should necessarily remain in the crown. (Hear, hear). # 
*The question moved by the hon. member for Sheffield, was for a select committee* 
totuRe intcx,consideration the practicability of devising some plan by which a re* 
gular and voluntary supply of seamen might he procured for the navy without 
recourse to the practice of forcible impressment. The hon. member himself admit- 
ted that the power must remain, and the only object of his motion was to enquire 
whether a more popular plan could be devised for manning the navy without having 
recourse to it but in cases of emergency. Now bis right hon. friend (Sir.L (indium) 
hSl stated that he had several measures in view on this very subject, and he asked 
the libei ty of the house for leave to bring in a bill for the establishment of a sufficient 
registry of seamen. The hon. member had admitted that any plan for the abolition 
of impressment must be founded on registration ; and when it was asked whether 
his right hon, friend meant to go further than a simple registration, he said cer- 
tainly ; but that that could not be done until it was ascertained if the registration 
was efficient for the purpose intended. It would be on the registration, if success- 
ful, that any future measures should be founded. The very object which the hon. 
member for Sheffield had in view, was the one which they also had in view. Would 
the house, then, at the very moment the Government were proceeding to bring in 
measures to effect this object, take the business out of their hands, merely because 
the hon. member had made this motion ? (Hear, hear.) He knew that many mem- 
bers, who were not aware of the intentions iff Government, had comedown with the 
intention of voting for the motion of the hon. member, but would now abstain from 
so doing. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member for Middlesex had #aid that the plan 
proposed by the Government is a mere trick. What trick? (Hear, hear.) Thew 
were trying to mitigate an evil, which all admitted to be an evil; but which all 
admitted to he a necessary one. (Hear, hear, and No, no, from Mr. Young.) The hon 
member w*ho seconded tbh motion says that he did not say it was a necessary (evil* 
He (Lord Althorp) would ask how this country w'ould like in time of war to see 
the enenfy's fleet at sea, while her own fleet could not leave her harbours for want 
of seamen* to man it (Hear, hear) ? He admitted that the power of Impressment 
should be put in practice as seldom as possible ; but if it were abolished entirely, 
they apght find that before the country could be sufficiently protected, the men 
who should in the first instance have afforded that protection would he lodged in 
the prisons of the enemy. He thought that everything should he done to mitigate 
the evils attendant on the system, but that the system itself shonl^ not be abolished. 
He thought that the system of registration proposed by hi* right hon. friend one was . 
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likely to introduce improvement in the manner of classing the men, and regulating 
the period of their service, the house would place confidence in his right lion, 
frieud, and instead of taking the subject out of his hands, would rather give 
him credit for pursuing that course which he thought most likely to have the effect 
desired hy all parties (Hear, hear). c 4< 

Mr. Buckingham rose to reply, and said that as the house had already extended 
to him their unbroken attention during his first address, and must by this time 
consider the subject nearly exhausted, he should tr&pass but a few minutes only on 
their time. As, however, he was anxious to avoid the imputation of factious 
motives in persisting to divide the house on his original motion, he would frankly 
say that if the amendment of the right hon. baronet had in any way met the ease, 
he would have yielded to him without hesitation. But it went altogether wide of 
the ifiark, and this he thought he should be able to shew— so as to justify his per- 
severance in asking the house to grant the committee requited. 

The right hon. baronet had done him the kindness to compliment him upon his 
opening speech, and to praise it for the talent and discretion which he was pleased 
to say it displayed. He contrasted this, too, with the tone of certain speeches de- 
livered by him, (Mr. Buckingham) 'elsewhere, and thought the present an , atone- 
ment for past indiscretions. He thanked the right hon. baronet for thus reminding 
him of what might otherwise have escaped his recollection, namely, that there was 
a still wider contrast between the speeches of the right hon. gentleman delivered to 
his former constituents at Hull, when a candidate for the representation of that sea- 
port town, and his speeches as First Lord of the Admiralty. In his latter capacity 
he luid defended the practice of impressment, both in the last session and*the pre- 
sent; while in his former capacity he had denounced the system as cruel and 
unjustifiable; and obtained great popularity among the electors of Hull as its 
determined enemy. (Sir James Graham here intimated across the table, that the 
hon. member had been [misinformed.) Such was the statement which he had him- 
self repeatedly heard from the electors of Hull themselves : and if a total difference of 
principle should mark the speech of any hon. member in different situations, it was 
lather extraordinary that such hon. member should complain of a mere difference - 
Of tone in the speeches in another. (Hear, hear.) , 

He would come, however to the main points of tbe debate. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty had proposed a Registration of the Merchant Seamen of England, 
which was to he compulsory, or at least to subject to certain disabilities those who 
did notact upon it. JS'ow, if this were fo he preceded or accompanied hy a distinct 
declaration, that impressment was not to be resorted to but in extreme eases of in- 
vasion or insurrection, and then under an Older in Council, for a limited time, aWd 
with adequate pay, he should not object to suci: a bill as a first step to improvement : 
or if it liad been nccom pari ie<T with an admission, that when the registry was com- 
plete, some plan of service*by rotation or ballot, was to be substituted 1‘qr Impress- 
ment, he would have consented to its adoption. But as the right hop. Baronet had 
admitted, that neither of these provisions were to be embraced by tbe bill, he was 
quite certain that the seamen of England would consider aiieh a registry as calculated 
only to facilitate their seizure whenever Impressment should be resorted to : and 
under this feeling, not 1,000 men in all England would he found to register them- 
selves. They would regard it as a mere snare to entrap them into a description of 
their names, ages, and places of abode, that they might be thejnore readily found 
when the press gangs were sent in their pursuit. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

A striking proof that this proposed tegistry would not abate impressment in its 
most oppressive form, was this : that the First Lord of the Admiralty admitted it 
was not intended to abate in any degree the power of impressment on foreign 
stations, where, he thought it must be allowed to exist in full force. The right hon. 
baronet had said that in the event of ships of war losing men by battle, or disease, on 
foreign stations, they must be allowed to supply their losses by impressing the first 
men they could find ; and it t was asked how they coufd otherwise repair their 
crews ? This question might, he thought, be well answered by asking another, 
namely, this *. supposing a ship of war to be disabled on a foreign strftion, by 
losing her masts, yards, anchors, or cables, how is she to repair her loss ? Cer- 
tainly not by seizing those indispensable requisites from the first merchant ship she 
meets, nor by robbing them f r0J11 the first dock.yard she can find; hut byjionest 
payment, of the fair market value of these supplies, to the parties who furnished 
them. (Hear, hear). Would the house sanction the monstrous doctrine, that it 
was dishonest to s£eal by force the materials for repairing a ship’s hull or rigging, 
without paying their full value ; but that it was legal and just to rob as many men 
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m could be found— to deprive them of their liberty — to rob them of the virtue of 
their only property — their skill and labour ; and to punish them with torture if 
they dared to refuse. (Hear, hear). No l If the merchant service is in need of 
men, they cannot seize them by 3bree, under the plea that the natidmil commerce 
must be nriintaim%l ; neither should the King’s Navy he thus supplied, on the plea 
that, the national defence must be unimpaired. If the navy must be kept up for 
defence, Commerce must be sustiyiiod to pay the cost : but let both bear their fair 
share of the burthen, be it what it may; and for himself he believed there was too 
strong a sense of honesty and justice in the nation, to refuqp to seamen their full 
remuneration for their services, which all other classes asserted and enjoyed their 
right to command. (Hear, hear). 

This power of impressing abroad surely could not be defended, on the groniyl of 
the King's prerogative; that was expressly restricted to the manning the fleet in 
times of danger, and onfy in the narrow seas : — that is, in the channels around the 
island, where defence against invasion would have to he made. But if impressment 
were to be allowed on all our foreign stations and colonial possessions abroad, this 
would embrace nearly half the globe ; so that every single commander, whether of a 
line-of-Jiattle ship, or a cutter, would, without any delegation of the King's preroga- 
tive — without a press-warrant-j-without any authority in short but his individual 
caprice, be enabled, whenever he thought proper, to press any number of men out 
of any ship he met, and be accountable to no authority for any such abuse of his 
power. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

The First Lord of the Admiralty had himself, however, furnished the strongest 
reasons to *»ho\v that impress merit would in future be wholly unnecessary, and that 
therefore it might be safely abolished, lie rejoiced at the improvements which had 
already been introduced into the naval service ; he was glad to find that still more 
improvement was to follow ; and if, as was alleged, the wages of the navy were 
already neatly equal to that of the merchant service, and the treatment better, was 
it not an ill compliment to themselves, for the Ministers to suppose that with this 
superiority of attraction, his Majesty’s ships could not obtain men ? (Hear, hear.),, 
*Why, was it not notorious that privateers, where all the dangers of war, and very 
many* inconveniences notsullVrcil in the navy, were to he endured, could get men in 
large numbers at any time by voluntary enlistment * Naj% that Don Pedro, or Don 
Miguel, or any other person in want of seamen to tight their battles, might ship as 
many men as'tuey wished in the Thames and the Mersey without impressment ' ( i lear, 
hear.) These were matters of universal notoriety; and it was an insult to tho 
King's service to suppose that, if t he same system of fair bounty, limited time, and 
adequate wages were tried, men could not he as readily obtained for his Majesty’s 
licet, as for the squadrons of any other warlike power* (Hear, hear.) The truth 
is, that seamen generally, so far front disliking danger, rather court it. A voyage 
of entire I Air weather, unrelieved by any incident or adrentnre, was to them tamo 
and tiresome. They liked an occasional struggle, either in the battle or the breeze; 
and would generally prefer the hazardous and the enterprising, to the dull regularity 
of an unvaried round of 'safety and peace. But though they had no aversion to 
danger, they abhorred being dragged into it by coercion. (Hear, hear.) Only re- 
move this, and leave it to their own free wills, and the seamen of England would 
never be found backward to serve their country, at the peril of their lives, whenever 
their services were required. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

The lion. Secretary to the Admiralty (Capjain Elliott) had paid him (Mr. Buck- 
ingham) the high compliment, for so he considered it, of replying in detail to the 
speech delivered by him on this question a year ago — to Ibis he Ijad no objection*** 
he only regretted that the pledge under which he felt himself bound to the house to 
be very brief in his reply, prevented his following the hon. secretary ho closely as ho 
could wish. Judging fiom the speech of the gallant officer, he should say that if 
his view's $rcrc correct, thgt volunteers w ere more likely to desert than pressed men, 
the house ought to pass a resolution declaring that no volunteers should ever be re- 
ceived, sjnee they were so liable to desert, hut that pressed men and pressed men 
only should beemployed. (Hem*.) There was an important omission, however in the gal- 
lant captain’s statement, respecting the comparative desertions of volunteers and 
pressed men— He did not explain the different circumstances under which the ships 
or their crews were placed in either of the cases— so that there might be other causes 
for their deserting in one instance, and remaining in another, besides that of their 
being volunteers or impressed men. If the argument of the hon. secretary were 
worth anything, however, it would go to prove that forced servioe was more agree- 
able than voluntary, and therefore ought to be resorted to in ail cases. ( Hear, hear.) 
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He asserts, indeed, that King’s ships cannot be manned by’ volunteers, and add* 
that all the civilized nations of Europe adopt some system of Impressment or other 
to man their fleets : none but the Americans being able to equip their ships of war 
without. This "contrast is unfortunate, however, f#r the gallant officer’s case, for 
the superiority of the American navy, mupned as it is wholly by volunteers, to all 
the navies of the old countries of Europe manned by Impressment, is as striking a 
proof as could be, cited, of the superiority of the free system to that of compulsory* 
(Hear, hear.) € 

But it was sufficient fpr him, he thought, to appeal to the good sense of the house, 
and to ask hon. members whether any serious argument had been offered against 
going into a committee oT enquiry at least. The bill proposed as an amendment, 
migtyt be a very good bill for effecting its particular object, to register the seamen of 
the mercantile marine, but it had nothing whatever to do with the subject of im- 
pressment, except, indeed, to make it more easy to press seamen than before ; for the 
hon. Secretary to the Admiralty had admitted that registration was only impress- 
ment in another form ; and undoubtedly, unless accompanied with the limitations of 
that power which the First Lord of the Admiralty was unwilling to admit, it 
would be so received by the seamen of England generally. But while officers, 
who had passed their lives in the service ente gained such opposite opinions 
as we had heard this evening, while great doubt existed as to the legality, 
and still more as to the efficiency of the practice, be could not conceive a stionger 
case for a Committee of Enquiry at least, before which the conflicting evidence 
would be sifted, in which the right hon. baronet’s bill might be considered, and the 
result of the whole reported to the house. In the name, then, of the seamen of 
England, and of the large body of landsmen who as their fellow subjects had sym- 
pathised with their wrongs and petitioned on their behalf, he iutreated the house to 
yield to the justice of their claims, aifd grant him the Committee of Enquiry which 
liis motion sought. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

The question was then put from the chair, and the amendment read, 
when a division took place on the original motion, the result of which ■ 
was — For the motion for a committee, f30 ; Against it, 212. »TJic 
motion was therefore lost by a majority of 83. A list of the Minoiity 
who voted for the committee will be found in its proper place. That 
of the Majority is not yet obtained ; but we hope to be able to present 
it in our next. 


UNFAIR TREATMENT OF TIIE LANDED I NTEREST*— WHO 
SHOULD PAY THE INTEREST OF THE DEBT? 

Sin, - Lincoln March 1 , 1834. 

I think the landholders are unfairly dealt with by the advocates of a 
Jlepeal of the Corn Laws. Criminal as the landed interest has been, it would 
not be right to compel them to pay the whole of the debt, which, by-the-l>ye, has 
been so greatly increased by that fraudulent measure, called Peel’s Bill. At the 
commencement of the French Revolution, the aristocracy and clergy certainly 
plunged this country into a> war witty France, to avoid the contagion of French 
principles, or, in other words to prevent Parliamentary and Church Reform $ but 
afterwards, when Buonaparte became ruler in Fiance, the war 'was continued to 
frustrate his design of conquering England, on which, if he had been successful, 
would have followed the confiscation of the large estates of the aristocracy to en- 
rich his generals, and the annihilation of the funds to enable him to acquire the 
sanction of the people to his sway, by reducing tlieir bufthens. Now if my view 
he correct, the fundholders and* landholders ought to pay the debt between them. 
The working class at all events can have nothing to do with it, because it cannot 
be shown that it was incurred to benefit them. f 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

A.B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

• Owing to the length of the Debate on Impressment, we have been obliged to omit 
several Communications, as well as Original Articles, for which we hope to find room 
in our next ‘ 
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LIST OF THE MAJORITY OF 1!>S, 

» 

(Tellers included), who, on the 26th of February, voted for the Second Reading of 
the Liverpool Disfranchisement Bill. 
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• • • 

. 192 

Against it 
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IRELAND. 


Barron, W. 

Barry, G. S, 
Bellew, R. M.‘ 
Blake, M. 

Butler, Hon. P. 
Evans, G. 

Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Knox, Hon. Col. J 
Lalor, P. 
O’Connell, D. 

O'Connell, M. 

0 ’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, INI. 

. t O’Dwyer, A. C. c 
Roche, D. 

Roe, J. f 

Ruthven, E. S. 
Ruthven, E. 
Shell, R. L. 
Vigors, N . A . 
Walker, C. A. 

AV allace, T. 


Paired Off. 


Elliott, Captain 
Gillon, W, D. 
Hait-cs, B. 

Mr, Bowes 

Paget, Charles 
Lennox, Lord A. 

Brougham, AV, 
Clay, W. 

Ferguson, Sir R. 

Browne, D. 
Pendarves, E. W, 
Abercromby, J. 


Tlltxtis. Bennett, J. Wasoii* R, 


LIST OF THE MINORITY of 40, 

Tellers included, who voted nguinst the Second Reading of the Bill for the Disfran- 
chisement of the Liverpool Vreemen. 

Baillio, .) . Estcourt, T. G. B. Halfovd, H. Lowther, Hon. H. 

Bentinok, Lord G. Egcrton, W. T. Hanmer, Sir J. * Marryat, J. 

Bethel 1, 31. Finch, G. Tlamner, Colonel II. Meynell, Captain II. 

Blackstono, W. S. Fleetwood, Captain Hayes, Sir E. Ryle, J, 

Blayney, Hon. C., Forrester, Hon. C. Herbert, Hon. S. Somerset, Lord G. 

Chapman, A. Gaskell, J . M . Hodgson, J. Veruer, C olonel 

Christmas, W. Gladstone, T. * Hope, H. T. AYlliers, Viscount 

Darlington, Lord Gladstone, W. E. lngiis, Sir R. II. Wall, C. B. 

DiUwyn L. Greene, T. liton, S. Willoughby, Sir IT. 

Eastnor, Lord Halcomb, J. 

Fairld Otf. 

Fremantle, Sir T. Holds worth .1. Boss, C. Fazakerly, T. 

G rims (on, Viscount Stuart, Lord J). 

Tlllers, Saudou, Account.- -Nicholl, J. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY of 4f>, 

Teller included, w lio votf*d in favour of Mr. Hume’s motion to reduce the number of 
the standing Army to bo kept up for the year liKU-5, from 89,4H>? as proposed 
by Ministers, to 80, 110 me n. 

For tho reduction of 9000 men . . . . 4(> 

Against the reduction ..... irtlsi 

ENGLAND. 

Aglionby, II. A. Fellowes, Hon.N. Kennedy, J. Scrope T\ 

Baines, E. Fellowes, W. A. Lister, C. Strutt, E, 

Brocklehurst, J. Fielden, J. * Lloyd, J. H. Trelawney, W. L. S. 

Brotherton, J. Grote,J. Parroted. Turner, W . 

(’lav, AV. * Huraphery, J. I’otter, R. Whnlley, Sir S. 

Evans, Colonel Jngilby, Sir AV. Romilly, E. Wood, Alderman 

Ewart, AV. Jervis, J. Scholelield, J. AVilliams, Colonel 

Faith ful l, G. % 

• SCOTLAND. 

Gillon, AV. D. ^ Parnell, Sir H. « 

IRELAND. 

Blake, M. Lalor, P. O’Connell, J. Ruthven, E. S, 

Evans, G. O’Connell, I). O’Connor, F. Ruihven, JL 

Finn, W. F. O'Connell, M. O’Dwyer, A. C. Vigors, N. A, 

Jacob, E. , O’Connell, M, 

Teixer, Hume, J. 
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LIST OF THE MINORITY C)F 172, 

Tellers included, who voted in favour of Sir W. Ingilby’s Motion for a Committee 
to inqejre wh it Reduction could be effected in the Malt Tax. 


ENGLAND. 


Adams, E. If. 

Dash wood, G. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Robinson, G. R. ' 

Aglionby, 11. A. 

Davies, Colonel 

Hanmer, Colonel H. Hooper, J. B. 

Aibutlmot, Hon. A. 

Dillvvyn, L. 

Harvey, I). W. 

Russell, W. 

Attwood, M. 

Duffield, T. 

Hardy, J. 

Seale, Colonel 

Attwood,T. 

Dugdalo, D. S. 

Herbert, Hon, S. 

Simeon, Sir It. * 

Ruilhe, J. 

Dun, das, Captain 

Hope, II. T. 

Spry, S. 

Bninbridge, K. 

Dawson, E. 

Henniker, Lord 

Stanley, E. 

Rankes, W.J. 

Duncombe, Hon. II. 

, Irton, S. 

Stewart, J . 

Rating, A. 

Durham, Sir P. 

Jervis, J. 

Sanford, E. 

Raring, H. 

Egerton, W, 

Joliffe, II. 

Sanderson, R. 

Barnard, I'. G. 

Etwall, R. 

Kennedy, J. 

Shawe, R. 

Renuclerk, Major 

Faithful], C. 

Keppel, lion. G. 

Tancred, II. W. 

Bell, M. 

Faneourt, Major 

Kerrisou, Sir E. 

Townshend, Lord C 

Rene ft, J, 

Fellowes, Hon. II. 

Leech, J. 

’fay lor, M. A. 

Rlackstone, W. S. 

Fellowes, Hon. N. 

Lennox, Lord W, 

, • Tennyson, Itt. Hn.C 

Briggs, R. 

Fielden, J, 

Lincoln, Farl of 

Tower, J . 

Bruce, Lord E. 

Finch, G. 

Lister, E. 

Trevor, Hon. G. R. 

Brudcnell, Lord 

Foley, lion. E. 

Lowther, Hon. II. 

G. Trelawney, W. L. S, 

Buckingham, J. S. 

Folkes, Sir W. 

Lvgryi, lion. II. 

Tyrell, Sir J. 

Burrell, Sir C. 

Forrester, Hon. W. 

Alai tin, J. 

Tyrell, C. 

Button, II. 

Fremantle, Sir T. 

Meynell, Captain 

Tynte, C. J. K. 

Buxton, T. E. 

Fry er. It. 

Miiea, W. 

Tolleruaehe, Hon. A, 

^Rerkelev, Hon. G. 

Giiskoll, J.M. 

Milton, Lord 

"Vernon, G. 

Cartwright, W, 

Gnskell, D. 

Norreys, Lord 

W alter , J . 

Cnyiey, E. S. 

Godson, R. 

Palmer, R. 

Weylaml, Major 

C'handos, Marquis 

Grirnston, Viscount 

Palmer, General 

AVilliums, Colonel 

Chaplin, Colonel J 

Goring, H. 

Parker, Sir 11. 

"Williams, R. 

(’live, lion. R. 

Guise, Sir W. 

Parrott, J. 

Wilmot, Sir E. 

Clayton, Sir W. 

Gully, .1. 

Pigot, It. 

Wood, Colonel 

Cotes, J. j 

Halcomb, J. 

Pelham, lion. C. 

Windham, W. II. 

Crawley, S. 

Ilalfoi d, 11. 

Poulter, J. 

Wei by, G. 

Curteis, 11 . R. 

Hall. H. 

Richards, J. i* 

Watkins, J, 

Dare, R. II. 

Handley, II. 

Rippon, C. 

Wilks, J. 

Darlington, Earl of 





IRELAND. 


Rlaney, Hon. C. 

Fitzsimon, C. 

O’Connell. M. 

Roche, D. 

Barry, G. S. 

Fitzgerald, T. 

O’Connell, J. 

Ruth ven, E. S. 

Butler, Hon. Col. 

Haves, Sir E. 

O’Connell, M. 

Ruthven, E. 

Rlnke, M. 

Jacob, E. 

O’Connor, F. 

Shell, R. L. 

Cole, Viscount 

Lalor, P. 

O’Dwyer, A. C. 

Sullivan, R. 

Conollv, Colonel 

Maxwell, J. 

Ro£, J. 

Vigors, N. A. 

Dalv, J. 

O’Connell, D. 

Roche, W. 

Wallace, T. 

Finn, W. F.; 





SCOTLAND. 


Bruce, C. * 

Gordon, lion. W, 

Maxwell, J. 1 

Sinclair, G, 

Gillon, W. 

Grant, Hon. Col. 




* * Paired Off. 

Bowes, J. Handley, B. Ossulslon, Lord Tynte.C. 

Denison, W. J. Fleetwood, Captain 

Tell lbs. ■ ■ —- Hum e, J * — Ingilby, Six W. 
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LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 132, 

Tellers included, who voted for Mr. Buckingham’! Motion, That a Select Committee 
I>e appointed to take into consideration the practicability «f devwing some plan by 
which a regular and voluntary supply of 'Seamen may be procured for his Majesty s 
Navy, without recourse to the practise of forcible Impressment. 


For the Motion . • 

« 

« • • 

. 132 

Against it 

»* • • 

• ♦ • 

. no 

Ad£m, E. J. 

ENGLAND. 

Dawson, E. Jervis, J. 

Roebuck, J. A. 

Aglionby, H. A. 

Dundas, Hon. J. C. 

Kemp, T. R. • 

Romilly, J. 

Anson, lion. Geo. 

Ellis, Wynn 

Kennedy, J. 

Romilly, E. 

Attwood, T. 

Evans, W. 

Lambton, II. 

Rumhold, C. E. 

Bailhe, J. E. 

Ewart, Wm. • 

Langdule, Hon C. 

Seholefield, Jos. 

Bainbridge, E. T. 

Faith full, George 

Lennox, LordW. 

Shawe, R. N. E. 

Baines, Ed. 

Euncourt, Major 

I .ester, B. L. 

Simeon, Sir ‘It. G. 

Barnard, E. G. 

Fort, John 

Lister, I* C. 

Staunton, SirG. 

Beauclerk, Major 

Fenton, J. 

Lloyd, J. H. 

Stuait, Lord Dudley 

Bowes, T. 

Fielden, ,T. 

Lushington, Dr. 

Strutt, E. 

Bish, Thomas 

Gaskell, 1). 

Maryatt, Joseph 

Thicknosse, R. 

Briscoe, J. 

Grote, G. 

M u island, T. 

Thompson, Aid. 

Brodie, Capt. 

Gully, John 

Mills, J. 

Throckmorton, R.G. 

Brotherton, J. 

Halcomb, John 

Morrison, James 

Trelawney, W. L. S. 

Bulwer, E. L. 

Hall, B. 

Orel, W. H. 

Vernon, G. II. 

Bulwer, 11. L. 

llaidy, J. 

Parrot, Jasper 

Vincent, Sir F. 

Chaytor. Sir W. 

Harland, Win. C. 

Pease, Joseph 

AValker, R., 

Chichester, J. P. B. Harvey, 1). W. 

Philips, M, 

Warburton, II. * 

Clay, Wm. 

Hawes, B. 

Plumptre, J. P. E. 

Wason, It. . 

Clive, E.B. 

Hawkins, J. H. 

Potter, Richard 

W bailey, Sir f SamuoI 
Wigney, 1. N.‘ 

Codnngton, Sir Ed. 

Hughes, Hughes 

Pou Iter, John 

Collier, J. 

Humphery, John 

Pry, me, George 

Wilks, John, 

Curteis, II. B. 

Hurst, R. H. 

Rider, Thomas 

AVoodj Alderman 

Curteis, Capt. E. B. 

•Hutt, W. 

Jiippon, C. 

Young, G. F. 

Davies, Col. 

Ingham, It. 

Robinson, G. R. 

Colquboun, J. C. 

SCOTLAND. 

• » 

Maxwell, J. Parnell, Hon. Sir If. Stewart, Robert 

Ewing, James 

Oswald, Richard J 

Sinclair, G. 

Wallace, Robert 

Johnston, Andrew 

Barry, G. S. 

Oswald, Jas. 

IRELAND. 

Lalor, P. O'Connell, John 

Rflthven, E. 

Bellow, R. M. 

Lynch, IT. 

O’Connor, F. 

Ruthven, E. S. 

Blake, M. J. 

O’Connell, D. 

() ’Dwyer, A. C. 

Sheil, It. L. 

Evans, G. 

O’Connell, M. 

O’Reilly, William 

Vigors, N. A. 

Fitzgerald, T. 

O’Connell, Maul ice 

Roche, Wm. 

Wallace, Thos. 


Fitzsimon, C. f 

Tellers. Buckingham, J.S. Hume, Joseph. 



REVISED LIST OF MEMBERS. 

As all the Vacancies in the Representation are now tilled up, >ve shall give, in our 
next Number, a Revised List of the House of Commons, with the designation of the 
Political Party to which each Member belongs, so as to show r the exact numerical 
strength of the Tories, Whigs, and Liberals in the House at the present time. 


C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 

«* 

4 ' 

SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1834. 


HISTORICAL FACTS AND LEGAL ARGUMENTS FOR 
THE ABOLITION OF IMPRESSMENT. 

We promised, in our last Number, that we would include in the 
present, the historical anc^ocumentary evidence which we took down 
to the House of Common^^for the purpose of using* there, to sub- 
stantiate any of our positions which might have been called in question ; 
but which were not then read, as the assertions grounded on them 
were not disputed. As, however, the subject still retains its interest, 
we avajl ourselves of the present opportunity, once for all, until the 
quesfion shall again be brought forward, when no one now doubts that 
it will be triumphantly carried, Ho place on record here, the docu- 
ments alluded to, giving merely such introductory observations on 
each, as may be sufficient to explain their object and bearing. 

The following is a portion of the memorial addressed by the mariners 
of England to George III., in 1^60, through th^ then Duke of Cum- 
berland, as referred to in the speech, page 198. # 

“ We approach your royal person, with an humble but immoveable confidence 
in your protection, imploring that British Sailors, exposed by their profession, to 
various unavoidable evils, unknown to your other subjects, may no longer have 
these fruitlessly and wantonly increased by the cruel and lawless tyranny of press- 
gangs.*’ — They conclude their interesting and powerful appeal, in the following 
terms : — “ Were there no possibility of effecting the purpose of a Naval war but by 
the practice of Impressing, were pressing the Acs# method of doing it, though it 
might be effected by other means, we your Petitioners, are so sensible of what is 
clue to our country, and so willing in our obedience to your Majesty, that we would 
cheerfully sacrifice our convenienceTo national good, and the patri&tic designs of 
our King. But while we are convinced that pressing answers no good end to 
either, that it is ineffectual for manning the Navy, that it prolongs our wars for 
the want of a proper exertion* of our real national strength, that it is therefore pro- 
ductive of numerous and heavy taxes, that it makes property precarious, that it i* 
destructive pf trade, that thousands perish miserably in filth and contagion, vic- 
tims to its tyranny, that it affects the personal security of all your Majesty's sub- 
jects, without which all other blessings can have no existence, we supplicate your 
Majesty's interposition, to prevent the impolitic and abominable practice/' 

To show that the feeling has in no degree abated since that period, 
and that the seamen of England are just as keenly alive to the evils 
of Impressment now, as they were seventy years ago, the following 

VOL. i . — session of 1834. * s * 
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passage is given from the address of the seamen of South Shields, in 
the last year only, referred to in the same place. 

| \“ The system of Impressment we consider to be a curse of the most degrading 
iind, as it ‘makes us, the seamen of Great Britain, outlaws^ in our native land. 
The debtor, keeping within his house,** is protected by law, and cannot be broken 
in upon to be arrested : whereas the press-gang will violate the sanctity of the 
private dwelling, and steal a seaman out of his bed, from the bosom of his family, 
and from all that makes life dear to him ; and this, for no other crime than that he 
is a British sailor. He is then immured in the hold of a tender, a dungeon of the 
worst description. From thence he is transferred to the receiving or guard-ship ; 
a sink of infamy of the most disgusting kind; and from thence to some vessel in 
active service, where, without regard to age or constitution, he is dragged away 
to'some distant or unhealthy climate, there to perish, hnd leave his disconsolate 
family to misery and want ; — and all this for a most inadequate pay — for an un- 
limited service— with his dependent children sunk into paupers, with no one to 
help them m their distress.” 

In reference to the celebrated charge* of Sir Michael Foster, the 
Recorder of Bristol, on which Sir James Graham so much relied, it 
was remarked, page 199, that Benjamin Franklin took this charge to 
pieces in a masterly manner. 

A single passage or two will suffice to show the mode in which the 
Bristol Recorder’s arguments were met. The Judge alleges, first, that 
the Crown has a right to the personal service of every man , in case of 
invasion, and, therefore, it may take men of any particular class, and 
leave the rest, if all are not wanted, for the public service. To which 
Franklin most appropriately replies : 

<4 The conclusion here from the whole to a part , does not seem he good logic. 
W hen the personal service of every man is called for, there the burthen is equal. 
Rot so when the service of pait is called for, and others excused. If the whole 
alphabet should say, let us light for the defence of the whole ; Chat is equality, 
and may therefore be just. But if they should say, let A, B, C, and J), go and 
fight for us, while we stay at home and sleep in whole skins, that is not equal, 
and theicfore cannot be just.” 

Foster had also asserted, and others had repeated the expression after 
him, that the pressing a merchant seamen and compellingfoirn to serve 
in the Navy, was merely a change of masters, as all the circumstances 
remained the same (which, however, is notoriously untrue, as the cir- 
cumstances are different in almost every particular, and the change is 
not voluntary but compulsory) and if there were private mischief now 
and then occasioned by this practice, it must be submitted to for 
avoiding a public inconvenience, which Franklin answers in substance 
thus : ** . 

“ Mr. Justkcc Foster contends that the Khig wants good seamen — landsmen 
will not do — that the best seamen must be had to man the fleet, and having 
chosen the piofession of the sea, it is no hardship on them to compel them to go 
to sail the King’s ships instead of merchant ships, which, as had been frequently 
asset ted, was after all a m$re change of masters, nothing more. But, says Frank- 
lin, good lawyers are necessary to carry on the affairs of Government-— men who 
aie nni lawyers will not do. Nay, the King has*a right to the services of the best 
lawyers to man his courts, and their having freely chosen the profession of the law, 
it is no haidslnp to make them work for the King, instead of having a private 
merchant for their client — it is but a mere change of masters after stll. Judge 
Foster then, being one of these best lawyers, whose services the King has a right 
to command, let lum be forthwith seized, by virtue of the King’s prerogative — 
sent to the cblonies, to labour in his profession at tenpence a day, and console 
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himself with the comfortable assurance that the necessities of the State alone have 
led to this honourable exile !” 

But, to make the parallel complete, Franklin should have imposed 
upon the impressed judge She necessity, not merely of pleading the 
King’s cause fol* the King’s pay, bat of fighting any body that dis- 
puted the King’s supremacy, and taking all the hard knocks, leaden 
bullets, and cannon balls, ks so much extra emolument. The profes- 
sion that the sailor chooses , is to be a peaceful marir^r : — the profession 
to which he is dragged by force, is that of a hired fighter. But sailing 
and fighting, though both are done upon the sea, are not the same pro- 
fession. It is, therefore, not merely a change of masters, but a tdtal 
change of occupation ; with total deprivation of liberty, increased 
danger, increased punishment, and decreased pay. Franklin continues : 

u When Judge Foster speaks of impressing, lie diminishes the horror of the 
practice as much as possible, by presenting to the mind one sailor only, suffering 
a hardship, as he tenderly calls # it, in some particular cases only, and he places 
against tins private mischief the inconvenience to the trade of the kingdom. But. 
if, as is often the case, the sailor who is pressed, and obliged to serve for the 
defence of his trade, at the rate of 25s. a month, could have 7 ha. m the 
Merchant’s service, you take from him 50s. a month, and if you have 100,000 
men in your service, you rob that honest part of society and their poor families of 
250,000/. per month, or three millions a year, and at the same time oblige them 
to hazard their lives in fighting for the defence, of your trade ; to the defence of 
which all ought indeed to contribute (and sailors among the rest) in proportion 
to their profits by it; but this three millions is more than their share, if they did 
not pay with their persons; and when you force that, surely you should ex- 
ouse the other. But it may be sai^l, to give the King’s seamen Merchant’s wages 
woujdtcost the nation too much, and call for more taxes. The question, then, 
would amount to thift : whether it be just m a community that the richer part 
should compel the poorer to fight fo? them and their property, for such wages as 
they think fit# to allow, and punish them if they refuse. The Judge tells us it is 
legal . I have not law enough to dispute his authority, but I cannot persuade 
myself it is etjui table. I will, however, own for the present, that pressing rimy 
be lawful when necessary; but then I contend that it m.iy be used so as to pro- 
duce the same good effect, the public security , without doing so much lioriihle 
injustice as attends the pressing common seamen. In opler to be by them un- 
derstood, I should premise two things : First, that voluntary seamen might bo 
bad for the service if they were sufficiently paid. The proof of this is, that to 
serve in the same ships, and incur the same dangers, you have no occasion to im- 
press captains, lieutenants, second lieutenants, midshipmen, pursers, nor any 
other officers. W hy — but that the profit of their places, or the emoluments ex- 
pected, aie sufficient inducement? The business is then, by liupicssing, to find 
money sufficient to make the sailors all volunteer?., as well as thou ofliceis, and 
this without any fresh burden upon trade. Jhe second of niv premises is, t fiat 
25.v. a month, with his share of the salt beef, pork, and pease pudding, being 
found sufficient for the subsistencckof hard working seamen, it will certainly he so 
for a sedentary scholar or gentleman. I would then propose to form a tieasury, 
out of which bounties to seamen should be paid To fill this treasury, I 
would impress a number of civil ofliceis, who at picsent have great salaries, 
oblige them*to serve in theft* respective offices for 25s. per month, with their share 
of the mess of provisions, and throw the rest of th&r salary into the seamen’s 
treasury. }f such a press-warrant was given me to execute, the first person I would 
press should*be a Recorder of Bristol, or a First Lord ol the Admiralty, because I 
might have need of his edifying example, to show how such impressing ought to 
be borna with ; for he would eertaiuly find that though to be reduced to 25s. per 
month might be a private mischief, yet that agreeable to his maxim of law and 
good policy, it ought to be home with patience for preventing a national calamity. 
Then 1 would press the rest of the judges, and opening the lied Book, I would 

• S 2, 
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press every civil officer of Government from 50 L a- year, up to 50,000/., which 
would throw an immense sum into our treasury, and these gentlemen could not 
well complain, since they would receive their 25s. a-month, and their 
rations, and that too, without being obliged tonight, or to incur the danger of 
shipwreck, as sailors daily do." r «. 

Sir James Graham relied also on a passage in a speech of Lord 
Chatham’s, which was. uttered at a moment when great excitement pre- 
vailed ; but he altogether overlooked the following splendid passages 
in the speech of tlfat great statesman, delivered on the occasion of 
Lord Pulteney’s Bill, for the more speedily manning the navy, as re- 
feved to at page 200. 

“ I shall grant, Sir, that immemorial custom has hitherto warranted, and that 
even a late statute has, by implication, authorized the pressing of seamen, in cases 
of absolute necessity, hut no such necessity can ever exist , if there be time for frying 
any other method i and when there is' time, no such necessity can ever exist, until 
after every other method has been tried ; from whence I must conclude that the 
pressing of seamen upon this last occasion was nq* authorized either by custom or 
statute, and consequently it was absolutely illegal. 

M I believe, Sir, it will now appear that, with regard to pressing, our Ministers 
have in several respects made a little too free with our constitution ; therefore it is 
high time for Parliament to take this practise, which smells so rank of arbitrary 
power, into their most serious consideration, and to embrace every method that 
can be thought of for preventing or rendering less frequent the necessity of our 
having recourse to that unjust and* violent practice. Ail the other subjects of 
Great Britain may sit secure under their own fig trees, without being in danger of 
ever being called out to serve the public in any station, unless it comes to their 
turn, or they voluntarily engage in the service : but our seamen, a set of men whom 
of all others we ought most to indulge, can never be secure whilst they are uudet 
the age of fifty-five. , 

“ After a seaman, by hard service* of many years at sea, has earned and saved 
as much as may establish him in a quiet retreat at land, he does not know but 
that in six months, or a less time, he may be torn from his wife and family, 
.and forced to undergo all the fatigues and perils of a common seaman, without 
any certainty of ever being released while he is fit for serving in that station. 
Does not justice, humanity, and gratitude, require that our seamen should be 
exempted as much as pSssible from this 'condition ? Can this be done any 
other way but by engaging seamen to enter voluntarily into ahe King's 
service ? ” 

In the same debate, Mr. Gilbert Elliott, eldest son of Sir Gilbert 
. Elliott, Bart, of Minto, soon afterwards made a Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, then a member for Selkirk, and an ancestor, it is believed, of 
the gallant captain, the present Secretary to the Admiralty, deprecated 
the system of Impressment, and said, 

“ Though this method of pressing has of late years been often practised in times of 
peace, yet I think it has never been expressly authorized by law. In this 
country, and irfdeed iri any free country, nothing can excuse it but the most 
urgent necessity, which necessity we ought to prevent by every means that can 
be contrived." 

But, as this is a point ( of considerable importance, and one which 
ought to be set at rest once for all, we avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to cite two passages from a series of*very able letters* from the 
pen of a naval officer, who has devoted years of attention to this 
subject, and who has elucidated every part of it in the most satisfactory 
manner. He says : 

« But, Sir, if the prerogative to impress mariners was ever lawfully invested 
in the monarch, 1 it has been surrendered by the deliberate act of a King of Log- 
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land, — a King, too, most jealous and tenacious of all questions affecting his pri- 
vilege. 1 allude not to Magna Charta, forced from an unwilling sovereign at the 
point of the sword, by his subjects in arms around him, on which (confirmed as 
it is by many subsequent statutes, clinched by the Bill of Rights, and ri vetted by 
the King’s oath *o gowern by the laws) ; I might well rest my argument ; but to 
16 and 17 Car. I., cap. 5, 23 and 26, being solemn acts pf the legislature, bearing 
the royal assent, and made for the purpose of legalizing the pressing of seamen. 
By these the Lord High AdmiVal is authorised to issue warrants for raising i( so 
many mariners, sailors, watermen, chirurgeons, gunners, gnd ship-camenters, as 
shall be required, to ht employed in gvardmg the narrow scan, ana tht neces- 
sary defence of the realm , in this time of imminent danger .” So that although the 
King had surrendered his prerogative, the Parliament did not even msnmfthe 
power of pressing men tofc sent abroad, 

“ And this, Sir, is not the only case *, for 4 and 5 Anne, cap. 19, is an act fir the 
pressing of mariners, and was passed, according to our historians, because 
the power of the prerogative was aoubtful , and, as by this statute, houses could 
be broken open to search for concealed seamen, it was apprehended by the 
crown lawyers that litigations ymuld arise out of such proceedings, which might 
bring the legality of press warrants themselves (always an awkward question), 
into dispute before the. courts, therefore they deemed it prudent to legalise it by 
statute ; but this, like those in Charles's time, was a temporary act , for, as Hush- 
worth says, the Parliament of 1641 K was tender of bringing the way of pressing 
into practice." And Sir Matthew Ilale, that learned judge and upright man, who 
was contemporary with these times, and must have known the motives which then 
influenced men's actions, says, in his Pleas of the Crown, that these statutes 
were passed because the King’s prerogative to press mariners was doubted.*’ * 

The cases that were referred to, of resistance to the press-gang, which 
occurred at Hull, are thus detailed in the Hull papers of the day. . 
'The facts of the resistance add of the slaughter that ensued, need not 
be *re*peated ; as the object of referring to them was not to exhibit the 
cruelty of Impressment, which was unnecessary, but to show the legality 
of the resistance, and the consequent illegality of the power resisted, 
as proved by the verdicts of acquittal pronounced on those who were 
arraigned on the charge of murder, for killing individuals belonging to 
the press-gang, which killing was thus pronounced to be not murder, 
but lawful slaying in self-defence. The first case was of the date of 
August 2f 1794. 

“ Mark Bolt was charged upon oath with firing a pistol, loaded with gunpow- 
der and slugs, at Charles Parley, of this town, mariner, whereby the said Charles 
Parley was wounded in the left breast. The same Mark Bolt stood charged also 
upon the Coroner’s Inquest with Manslaughter, for killing and slaying the said 
Chailes Parley in his own defence. 

« The Judge, in his charge to the Grand Jury, at the opening of the Assizes, 
recommended this case to their particular attention. He observed, that at a time 
like the present, it was the duty of every good subject to give all possible energy 
to the operations of government ;*that as hitherto no other method, of manning tqe 
navy was found to he effectual, except the compulsory one of impressing, i^was 
obliged to be resorted to in times of emergency, after the usual inducement, of 
bestowing extraordinary bounties was found insufficient; that therefor^ any 
resistance on the part of a person who was liable t<? be impressed, agamat those 
who were duly authorized for the service, would be dangerous to encourage, and 
required exemplary punishment. 

“The atfdress, however, failed of its effect. Notwithstanding that the gentle- 
men who composed the Grand* Jury were persons of unquestionable loyalty, and 
the steafly friends of government, notwithstanding the intimation from the learned 
Judge, that their characters as friends to the constitution were in some degree 
implicated in the event of the trial, and notwithstanding the fear of incumnff the 
suspicion of being encouragers of resistances in the common people, they refused 
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to find a Bill of Indictment. They could not understand, that in order to support 
the measures of Government, it was necessary to support an infamons abuse of 
power in some of the lowest of its delegates/’ 

The second case was quite as remarkable, and this was the one 
witnessed by Mr. Pryme, then a* youth residing at Vlull, and now 
member for Cambridge. The case excited so much interest at Hull 
that almost every individual then living af Hull, and now alive, re- 
members all its details. The narrative itself is deeply interesting, but 
we forbear from entering on that, and content ourselves with the legal 
issue which is thus described in the Hull paper of March 21, 1801.* 

* At York Assizes, on Friday last, came on before Mr. Justice Chambers and a 
respectable Jury, the trial of Captain VV. If, MjtehinscJn, of this port, for the 
murder of William Btirnock and John Sykes, two of the crew of the Nonsuch man- 
of-war. Our readers will recollect that these died in consequence of the wounds 
they received on the 30th of July, 1798, lrom the crew of the Blenheim, then 
under the command of Captain Mitchinson, which ship they attempted to board 
in her passage up the Humber, from Greenland,* for the purpose of impressing 
the men, but were frustrated in their design by an obstinate resistance. As this 
was a cause of general importance, in which the interests of almost every de- 
scription of persons, and particularly those of the inhabitants of maritime towns 
were implicated, the Court was greatly crowded. The trial commenced at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and continued until near eight in the evening: the utmost 
exertions and ingenuity were exercised by the counsel on both sides. 

After the examination of witnesses was closed, the learned Judge, in address- 
ing the Jury, commented upon the evidence at a considerable length, and having 
placed it in a perspicuous point of view, left it for them to determine the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner. The Jury without hesitating a moment brought in a 
verdict of ‘ Not Guilty.’ The Judge immediately ordered Captain Mitchinson' 
to be discharged. The mosL lively exuliatton was manifested by tke spedtaiors 
in the court. 

“It is almost unnecessary to state that the news of Captain Mitch in son’s ac- 
quittal produce d lively demonstrations of joy in this place. The populace, who 
were assembled in great numbers on Saturday noon, waiting the arrival of 
Captain Mitchinson, took the horses fron: the coach m which the witnesses were 
returning, and dragged it^ three times round the statue of King W illiam in the 
market-place, in tiiumph. Captain Mitch ulson lumself did not arrive until the 
evening of that day.” • » 

Advertence was made in another part of the speech, page 201, to 
the wretched state of the crews of our ships of war, as a consequence 
of Impressment. Instead of getting a choice of the best men, which 
voluntary entry, adequate pay, and limited service would secure, none 
but the very refuse of the seafaring body remained in England to be 
impressed, the best and the bravest of our seamen being driven by the 
terror of the press-gang to oth<*r countries for employment, of which 
the following gvidence will perhaps be deemed conclusive. 

“Admiral pins, in his * Naval Battles/ relates a number of instances of the 
inferiority of the draughts of men, in appearance and muscular strength, as well 
as character, who were sent on board our ships during the last war. He asserts 
that Sir Home Popham, while fitting out IBs Majesty’s ship Stirling Castle for 
the East Indies, actually weighed his crew of six hundred men, and the average 
was only jockey weight. On stating the circumstances, to the Adminfty, he had 
two hundred oi them changed for heavier mem • 

Conqueror (74) had not more than twenty effective seamen on board in 
1804; and, m 1803, when the Donegal und/Bellcisle were sent out to tile Medi- 
terranean, they had not twenty men each who could take the helm. The Con* 
queror, after the battle of Trafalgar, had only eight men on board (after manning 

her prize) who dould knot a shroud; 
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<f The system, was to split onp .tollable ship's company into three* mi tl yto\ 
fill up, with all, the men that could be procured from the prison aid jail ships. 
Thus the ship's company of the Prince (which was a tolerably good One) was, in 
1809, draughted intp the Vanguard, Goliah, and Jupiter, and the remainder df 
the crews of these t ships jvere completed in the manner described.* 

But, besides the miserable conditibn of the crews, there w$s no col- 
lecting even these without great difficulty and great delays and so far 
from the impress system being one that secured a prompt’ Supply of 
men in an hour of need, it was far inferior in its promptitude to the 
systems followed by every other country. Oft this subject we may 
quote, as evidence of the most conclusive kind, the following passage 
from one of the able series of letters before alluded to, and published in 
the Naval and Military Gazette , under the signature of Mercator, 
letters full of the most varied knowledge, legal, professional, and prac- 
tical, and deserving the attention of all who would wish to attain a 
thorough understanding of the subject. The passage was written just 
immediately after the debatoof last session on the question of Impress- 
ment, and is as follows : 

“ I shall say little as respects the arguments advanced to show the necessity of 
Impressment, for the public journals have already canvassed that point freely. 
But it surprised me to hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer ground his defence 
upon the promptitude with which it enabled us to fit our fleets on urgent oc- 
casions, ~I mean as compared with France, our most powerful rival. I chal- 
lenge the noble lord to mention a single instance when it has succeeded m doing 
so ; on the contrary, the French have, at the commencement of the seven last 
wars, been first at sea, as I have proved by the documents in my third and 
fourth letters. Of what use, then, is such a power to us when the French have .» 
a speedier process ? I would not* have your readers take my assertion on this 
point* in oppOstition to the noble lord’s ; but no one will question Sir George 
Oockburn’s authority, and on the June, 1828, he informed the Select Fin- 
ance Committee of the House, ‘ that the French have a mode of manning their 
fleet much more quick than we have of manning ours? lie goes on to describe it. 
Their system, arbitrary as it is, and which lam far from defending (being well 
convinced that one equally efficient, but divested of its oppression, can be, 
organized here), has, at least, this merit, that it answers {he purpose it is designed 
for; whilst ours (though much more* revolting), so far from doing so, has the 
effect (after die first surprise) of driving thousands of seSunen into hiding, and 
finally to desert their country, at the very moment when their services are in 
most request ; and the reader may be assured that, should a war occur with that 
powerful nation to-morrow, they could ship every sailor in France, and have 
their vessels at sea , before we could procure crews for a dozen sail of the line by 
Impressment; and the very event which Lord Althorp dreads might happen by 
the abandonment , would be the certain consequence of the retention of the system* 
even were it tolerated , namely, that they would get the start of us, as they have 
always done, scour the seas, insult our shores/ attack our colonies, and destroy 
millions worth of our merchants’ groperty before we were prepared to encounter 
them with equal force : and hence the necessity For our possessing^ real, prompt * 
and efficient power to call on the instant service of our seamen , instead of ^de- 
lusive one, which will assuredly fail us at the moment of need, besides all the 
other bad consequences attending it.” 

One of the most remarkable features of the present times is, that we 
have an Administration composed of men, who, when they sat on the 
Opposition"side of the House, were so frequently and strortgly opposed 
to many of the very measures they now uphold and defend, that they 
are continually presenting the most tempting occasions, both to public 
speakers and public writers, to quote their former against their present 
selves. A& one instance among many, we give the following ex> 
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tracjt from a speech of Lord Althorp, delivered when a Member of the 
Opposition, on the 16th of May, 1825, on the House going into a 
committee on the'Navy Estimates. His Lordship then said : 

“ I next wish to point out some of the evil# connected with the practice of 
Impressment. In tne ftrst place I reckon as an evil/the interference with the 
personal liberty of the seaman (who, at the time of Impressment, was perhaps 
serving On board a merchant vessel,) and the circumstance of his being deprived 
Of his right to choose the nature of his employment Another evil is, that seamen 
who, at "the breaking out of a war, happen not to be on board ships in the mer- 
chant service, are obliged to hide themselves (as if they had committed crimes 
and offences against the law) for the purpose of avoiding Impressment. It is 
melancholy to reflect, that a class of men on whom our greatness as a country 
chiefly depends, should be placed in as great difficulties as criminals, and obliged 
to conceal themselves in the best manner they can. Again — and this is no trifling 
or inconsiderable evil — our seamen on board ships (having been compelled to 
serve) are obliged to be watched in order to be retained in the service into which 
they have been forced to enter. They seldom or never can obtain Jeave of 
absence, and at times, during the late war, th^ indulgence was prohibited alto- 
gether; it being, doubtless, apprehended, that if the men received leave of 
absence they would desert. If a boat came on shore, it was necessary to watch 
the sailors lest they should abscond. These circumstances, which are very dis- 
advantageous, may be removed in a considerable degree/' 

To revert to the question of Registration, and the failure of the 
Registering Bill of William the Third, in addition to the statements 
made on this subject in the speech contained in our last Number, page 
203, the following facts are deserving attention. It was said that the 
seamen were then disgusted with the naval service, and refused to 
register because they deemed it only a, trap to ensnare them the more 
easily. They published a variety of hand-bills and papers., at the time, 
one of which is so short, so pithy, ancj so remarkable, that it is worth 
giving here. It was as follows : 

“ All Gentlemen Seamen who are weary of their lives, and desire to serve King 
William, on board the Navy Royal, shall have, for encouragement, fair promises , 
*und iso performances, as follows: to each able seaman twenty-four shillings 
per month, to be paid+when he can get it: and to be hanged when he 

DEMANDS IT !” t 

A song was also written by some of them, and extensively circulated, 
copies of which have been preserved, and of which the following are 
three of the most, remarkable stanzas — 

But now, suppose they had done ill 

In asking pay tbb roughly — still 

When 'twas their due> and need so pressed, 

They might have pftrdon found at least ; 

The King and Qtteen some “ gracious ” call, 

, But seamen found no “ graced at all. 

To robbers, thieves, and felons, they 
Freely grant pardons, every day ; 

Only poor seamen, who alone , 

Do keep them on their lather’s throne, 

Must have at all no mercy shown. 

► ♦ 

God blete crur noble Parliament, 

And give them the whole government, 

For England’s sinking— unless they k 

Do take the helm ana better sway. 

, Bishop Burnet, in the “-history of hk own Times/' says, that in the 
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year 1703 there were great complaints respecting the provisions of the 
fleet/ which were so bad, that many seamen were actually poisoned 
thereby. The seamen who had registered under this act were promised 
forty shillings a-year as a retaining fee, to command thdir services in 
times of need;* but they were also *to pay sixpence a- month of their 
wages while in the merchant service towards the support cijf the (Green- 
wich Hospital. So infamously however were the seamen treated, that the 
sixpences were exacted with the greatest rigour froip their monthly pay, 
while the promised forty-shillings a-year was never paid for Beven years 
in succession ! Added to this, when they were paid their nominal 
wages due for serving im the navy, instead of money, they were paidTiy 
tickets, acknowledging the amourit due to them; which could billy be 
turned into ready cash through brokers and money changers, and at a 
discount of fifty per cent, like the prize money tickets in more recent 
times. All this was surely enough to account for the universal disgust 
felt towards the naval service, and the unwillingness of seamen to re- 
gister themselves for broken promises, no pay, bad provisions, and 
hanging for demanding their rights ! 

The authorities of men not connected with the Naval Service have 
not been quoted : though in a great question of humanity like this 
there seems no reason why they should not be referred to. Under this 
impression we select a few only. The. following is from the pen of 
David Hume the historian, and will be found in his Tenth Essay on 
some Remarkable Customs : 

f “ The tliirdf custom which we propose to remark regards England ; and though 
it be not so important as those Ve have pointed out in Athens and Rome, 
is n& less singular and unexpected. It is a maxim in politics that we readily 
admit as undisputed and universal,* that a power, however gieat, when granted 
by law to an .eminent magistrate, is not so dangerous to liberty as an authority, 
however inconsiderable, winch he acquires from violence and usurpation. For 
besides that the law always limits every power which it bestows, the very re- 
ceiving it as a concession establishes the authority whence it is derived, and pre- 
serves the harmony of the constitution. 

“ By the same right that one prerogative is assumed without law, another may 
also be daubed, and another with still greater facility ; while the first usurpations 
both serve as precedents to the following, and give force to maintain them. 
Hence the heroism of Hampden's conduct, who sustained the whole violence of 
Royal persecution rather than pay a tax of twenty shillings not imposed by Par- 
liament ; hence the care of all English patriots to guard against the first encroach- 
ments of the Crown ; and hence alone the existence at this day of English liberty. 

“ There is, however, one occasion when the Parliament has departed from this 
maxim ; and that is in the pressing of Scamen t The exercise of an irregular power 
is here tacitly permitted in the Crown ; and though it has frequently been under 
deliberation how that power might be rendered legal, and granted, under proper 
restrictions, to the Sovereign, no safe expedient has ever been proposed for that 
purpose, and the danger to liberty always appeared greater from law than from 
usurpation. While this power is exercised to no other end than to man the navy, 
men willingly submit to it, land find nobody to support them in. claiming the rights 
and privileges which the law grants, without distinction, to all English subjects. 
But were this power on any occasion made an instrument of faction, or minis- 
terial tyranny, the opposite faction, and indeed all lovers of their country, would 
immediately take the alarm, and support the injured party : the liberty of Eng- 
lishmen .would be asserted ; juries would be implacable ; and the tools of 
tyranny, acting both against law and equity, would meet with the severest venge- 
ance. On the other hand, were the Parliament to grant such an authority, 
they would probably fall into one of two inconveniences — they would either 
bestow it under so many restrictions as would make it lose its effect by cramping 
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the authority of the Crown ; or they would render it so large and comprehensive 
as might give occasion to great abuses, for which we could in that case hare no 
remedy. The very irregularity of the practice prevents its abuses, by affording so 
easy a remedyt against them. # 

“ I pretend not by this reasoning to ^exclude all possibility of contriving a re- 
gister of seamen which might man the navy without being dangerous to liberty, 
I only observe that no satisfactory scheme of that nature has been yet proposed. 
Father than adopt any project hitherto invented (for manning the navy), we con- 
tinue a practice seemingly the most absurd and unaccountable. Authority in 
times of full and internal peace, is armed against law. A continued violence is 
permitted in the Crown, amidst the greatest jealousy and watchfulness in the 
people ; nay, proceeding from those very principles, Jiberty is left entirely to its 
own defence without any countenance or protection. The wild state of nature is 
renewed, in one of the most civilized societies of mankind ; and great violence and 
disorder are committed with impunity ; while the one party pleads obedience to 
the supreme magistrate, the other the sanction of fundamental laws.” 

The able author of the Letters on Impressment, before referred to, 
having compiled in a manuscript, which we hope may, ere long, be 
given to the public in a printed form, a great variety of curious parti- 
culars connected with this subject, we subjoin only one, containing an 
account of a conversation between the celebrated Dr. Johnson and that 
eminent advocate for the abolition of Slavery, Granville Sharpe, with 
the writer's observations thereon. The account is as follows : 

In the year 1778, Granville Sharpe, the philanthropist, published his cele- 
brated u Address to the People of England. This gentleman was a decided 
enemy to Slavery in every shape, and proved himself so able a champion for the 
abolition of tbe horrid Coast of Guinea Negro Trade then carried on, as to have 
endeared his memory to all mankind. He Was rewarded with the praise andf 
thanks of his own generation, and at bis death a monument was ereefced m 'West- 
minster Abbey, by the African Slave Suppression Society, to mark their venera- 
tion for his memory. The pamphlet in question treats largely on the illegality, 
as well as the impolicy, and inhumanity of pressing seamen, and lie labours to 
show that it is a practice not tolerated by our ancestors, bringing forward rn^ny 
cases in proof of his opinion, and roundly asset ting, that it was justifiable homi- 
cide to put any man to dg^th in resisting the exercise of it. In conjunction with 
General Oglethorpe, he appears to have used every endeavour to bring the ques- 
tion fairly before the cofarts of Jaw, but was always baffled by the Manoeuvring 
of the judges, as I have shown in my eleventh letter. The Life of Sharpe was pub- 
lished by Mr. Prince Hoare, in 1820, and in that biography many curious letters 
and memorandums of transactions relating to pressing seamen will be found. 
Amongst others, there is the following, from his diary of May 20, 1779, which I 
here insert, as it records the opinion of the celebrated Dr. Johnson on this 
subject. 

“ Called on Dr. Johnson. Had a long debate with him about die legality of 
pressing seamen. He said it was a r condition necessarily attending, their way of 
life, and when they entered upon it, they must t take it with all its circumstances, 
and knowing this, it must be considered as voluntary service, like an innkeeper, 
who knows himself liable to have soldiers quartered upon him.” 

It is astonishing that a man of Dr. Johnson's capacious mind should have 
reasoned on such a syllogism as this, or drawn so puerile and inapplicable 
a comparison. We must attribute it to the bigoted notions and prejudices 
for which he was notorious (his party defended the system) ; and «also, that 
in the whole range of British subjects he could 'find no better parallel. The 
innkeeper, besides being paid the value (annually adjusted according to the prices* 
of provisions, &c., by the Mutiny Bill*) for what be provides for soldiers billeted 


* By an act passed 21st July, 1806, theinn keeper’s allowance for billeted soldier** 

is dwbtid^ in consequence of the enhanced price of provisions* 
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upon him, can, at hfo option adopt any other trade (for his person and property 
is 'fcee#*and his habits of business and ready made connexion will suit him tbr 
several)* if he does not choose to incur the obligations to which keeping an inn 
makes him liable. But the mariner cannot , for if once proved guilty of having 
been to sea* the preis-gan# can take him wherever he may be, or in whatever oc- 
cupation, even if driving his carriage on his estate, or enveloped in the judicial 
robes of a mayor of a corporate town, and magistrates are actually authorized and 
commanded by several statutes to* hunt him out, and pay rewards to the con- 
stables who find and secure him. Again, a sailor does npt choose his trade 
in nim cases out of ten , and the assertion that this adoption of a profession and 
its liabilities, make a forced service voluntary, is a piece of special logic worthy 
of Foster’s celebrated argument, from which it is borrowed. A hoy is placed at 
sea when too young to h^ve a will of his own, much less to choose his trade ; 
whereas the publican always adopts his from choice. Besides, there is an ab- 
solute necessity that soldiers in marching about should be lodged somewhere, 
and public-houses are the most suitable places, where no barracks exist. The 
allowance that Government assigns maybe too little, in that case the remedy is 
easy, by augmenting it ; but it is very questionable whether theTe really exists a 
necessity for pressing seamen, many people deny it altogether, and at all events it 
should not be resorted to, until, as Lord Chatham declared u ftfter all inducements 
to enter, and the tender of the full value of their labour had failed” Militia- 
men have been instanced as being compelled to serve ; but in their case again* 
their is no analogy with seamen, for they are not compelled to quit the kingdom, 
or to expose their persons against an enemy, unless he invades our shores ; where- 
as the mariner is pressed out of his peaceable galling, in a trading ship, and sent 
to seek for blows in all parts of the world. The militia-man’s service is limited 
to seven years, he can procure a substitute in such service for a reasonable price, 
and he is paid as much as his labour is worth. Besides, that being drawn 
out of the whole population, there is great chance of escaping altogether. 
There is*nothing of this kind in the case of seamen, every one of whom is hunted 
out, and to ilvoid serving he must find two substitutes in the shape of able 
seamen, at a cost of 80/. or 100/.; and even then his protection docs not always 
secure him, for he maybe pressed at the Will of an officer afloat, and although 
the act would not be countenanced, it would be 'long ere the forms of obtaining 
his liberty could be gone through. There is no possibility of a militia-man 
incurring these and many other hazards, therefore no comparison can be drawn 
between the liabilities of the two. Jn fact, there is t?y other class of subjects 
under such obligations, neither could they be enforced on any but this friendless 
body of men, fvlio deserve very different treatment at the hands of their country- 
men. 

The feelings of the religious community of England were powerfully 
and universally arrayed against the continuance of Slavery in our 
Colonies ; and by the well-organized and constant efforts made by 
them, they ultimately prevailed in obtaining an act that fixes a period 
at least for its expiration. But they have not yet lifted up their vqicefc 
against Impressment as a religious community ; though they will per- 
ceive that one of their “ burning and shining lights,” the late revered 
and honoured Dr. Adam Clarke, many years ago, in one of his voyages 
from America to Liverpool, felt as strong an indignation against Im- 
pressment he ever di^L against Slavery, and expressed himself in 
becoming terms. On the ship in which he was a passenger taking on 
board the* pilot who was to guide them into the Mersey, they were 
informed that there was then a hot press going on in the river. There 
were two young men, one a sailor, the other a hatter, steerage passen- 
gers, wh© began to fear for their personal safety. The sloop entered 
the river, and the first object that attracted their attention was a Tender* 
which fired a couple of guns to make the captain bring- to. The sails 
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were hauled down in a moment, and the Tender lowered her boat over 
her side ; an officer and six men entered it, and began to ihakeflbrthe 
sloop. The transaction now about to be recorded Dr. Clarke has often 
related. His own account is the following: ' # 0 

u As soon as Captain Cunningham 'perceived the Tender* and was obliged to 
bring-to on her fire, he addressed himself to the passengers, and said, “ You had 
better go and hide yourselves in the most seertjt parts of the vessel* or wherever 
you can, we shall have a press-gang immediately on board; and I cannot protect 
you.” The two yofing men already mentioned hid themselves accordingly. I 
said to myself, Shall such a man as I flee t I will not. ai?a in the hands of 
tjie Lord. If he permit me to be sent on board a man-of-war, doubtless he has 
something for me to do there. I therefore quietly sat^ down on a locker in the 
cabin, and my heart prayed to the God of Heaven. By* and by the noise on deck 
told me that the pi ess-gang was come on board. Immediately I heard a hoarse 
voice of unholy authority calling out. * All you who are below, come upon deck ! * 
I immediately walked up the hatchway, stepped across the quarter-deck, and 
leaned against the gunwhate. The officer went down himself, and searched, and 
found the hatter , Jbut he found not the suitor, 9 While this officer and the Cap- 
tain were in conversation about the hatter , who maintained that he was appren- 
ticed to Mr. — , of Liverpool, one of the gang came up to me, and said to one 

of our sailors, f Who have we got here? Oh, he's a priest, HI warrant,* 

said the fellow, *we pressed a priest yesterday, but I think we'll not take this 
one/ By this time the Lieutenant having ordered the poor hatter on board the 
Tender’s boat, came up to me, stood for some seconds eying me from head to 
foot ; he then stepped forward, took me by the right hand, fingered and thumbed 
it, to find whether I had been brought up to the sea or to hard labour ; then with 
authoritative insolence, shook it from him with a muffled execration, 1 1) — n you, 
you'll not do/ They then returned to their boat, and went off with the poor hatter. 
What Briton’s bosom does not burn against this infringement of British ^liberty ! 
This unconstitutional attack on the liberty of a free-born subject of the sovereign 
of the British Isles. While the impress service is tolerated, m vain do we boast 
of our Constitution. It is an attack upon its vitality, ten thousand times worse 
than any suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. Let Britons know that it is not 
any part of our Constitution, nor any law of the land, whatever some venal, law- 
yers nave said, in order to make it constructively such. Nothing can be a reason 
r for it, but that which jij^tifies a lever cn masse of the inhabitants of the nation. 
It is intolerable to hear those plead for it* who are not exposed to so great a 
calamity.” — Vol i, p. *43. o 

The evils of the system in a pecuniary point of view, and in its pres- 
sure on the shipowners in the merchant service, were dwelt on at great 
length in the debate of last Session ; as well as its demoralizing effect 
in every point of view. On this subject, however, we received, only a 
few days ago, a short letter from an old commander at one of the ports 
in Wales, which is so short, so recent, and so much to the purpose, 
that we cannot refrain from inserting it here. The writer says : 

“ As your mind is powerfully directed to the advocating the abolition of the 
iniquitous system of impressment, I doubt not you are aware of the magni- 
tude of the evils inflicted by it on the Commerce of the country, as well as the 
aggravated injustice to the poor seamen themselves, and its ineffectiveness to ac- 
complish the object. Yet, # as I do not recollect thalyou advert to fliii branch of 
the subject, I am induced to mention some of the injuries H has caused to the 
mercantile interests* and which I have myself experienced* 4 * 

^ The immediate consequence of Impressment was the infamous Crimping System. 
The sailors, from the fear of the press-gang, became the, unhappy victims of these 
unprincipled harpies, called Crimps. It was the business of the Crimp*, by every 
artifice and exertion, to get seamen, on their return from a voyage, into their 
power; in some cases, they even boarded the vessels jn the Channel, took out 
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those men who were liable to be impressed, and pot on board protected *nen to 
assist ^bringing the vessel into the river. The seamen were conveyed to their private 
lodging-houses, where they kept them concealed, till not only they had stripped 
them of all their wages, but too oftjm fraudulently made them appear in debt, wnen 
they exacted monthly not£s to receive part pf their wages on the following vdyage, 
or they would sometimes betray and sell them to the press-gang. Having arriyed at 
this stage, the Crimp had to find §n outward-bound ship leady to receive her crew, 
and he then bargained with the Captain or Shipowner, to procure them sutlers at a 
stipulated price. I have paid 2/. a head for a crew, and for a few hands from 3f. to 5/. 
It may be fairly considered that the expense of manning a West Indiaman was 
equal to a month's wages. The great difficulty of procuring sailors under these 
circumstances tended greatly to increase the rate of wages; if I recollect right, 
45s. to 50s. a-mohth was given. 

" The Shipowner experienced another great inconvenience and loss. He was 
obliged to take a ‘great knany apprentices, to assist in navigating his vessels ; they 
were protected by their indenture for three ybars, but they had scarcely acquired 
enough knowledge oU board *ship, to be useful, when they were beguiled away by 
the Crimps, who shipped them 19 other vessels as seamen. Then again the enor- 
mous demoralisation that was caused by having recourse to every possible means 
to deceive the presr-gangs, false indentures — false American protections— swearing 
to papers under fictitious names, &c. I have known men protected by false 
American papers during the whole war. If all the loss and mischief inflicted 
on the Commerce of the country were fairly estimated, it would be alone 
enough to prevent any man, who rightly considered the interest of his country, 
from upholding the impressing of seamen." * 

As to instances of individual hardship and suffering, arising out of 
the system, a volume might be as easily filled as a page. We. content 
oyrselves, however, with giving/he following narrative, as one only out 
of a m thousand which we might record; and we give it the preference 
over every other, because it is the most recent in point of date. On 
the very morning of the day in Ahich the debate was to come on, on 
Tuesday, Match 4, a gentleman from the Seamen’s Bethel Society, in 
Weliclose-square, called on us with a petition from the principal director 
of that establishment, the Rev. Mr, Smith, and being accompanied by 
an old weather-beaten tar, who had walked up from the east end of the 
town, to accompany the bringer of the petition, his appearance ex- 
cited so much sympathy, that his history was made the subject of in- 
quiry, and the following particulars were gathered from bis own lips : 

This veteran seaman, named Martin Adge, now upwards of seventy- 
two years of age, Was first impressed from a merchant ship in which he 
was serving as second mate, at the wages of 41 , 10s. per month, and 
placed on board a King’s ship at 22s. 6rf. a-month. He would not 
enter, and therefore never received the bounty. He served, however, 
for twenty-two years, during which time he was engaged in the battle 
of the North Sea under Admirdf! Duncan ; at the taking of St. Lucie in 
the West Indies ; was wounded in the Courageux severely in the head/ 
the scars of which he bears, with many other smaller ones; was 
wrecked in* the Heron sloop of war, and narrowly escaped death; 
was again cast away in the Invincible 74, and picked up, with a 
few others ^mty'Of the crew,, by boats while on the point of sinking ; 
and was all Hhis time engaged in active and perilous service for his 
country. Not many years after his first impressment, he Was made 
boatswain’s mate of the Maria, a press-gang tender; and hiring, in 
that station, to inflict the punishment of flogging, his nature so 
revolted at the constant drawing of his fellow-countrymen’s blood, by 
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the lash of the murderous cat, that, he ran from the service altogether. 
He was soon afterwards, however, pressed again ; and after filling up 
the remainder of the twenty-two years' service in different ships, without 
ever receiving the bounty, he was ultimately paid off /rom the Sicilia, 
with excellent testimonials of character from several officers under 
* whom he had served. Strenuous endeavours have been made to get 
him into Greenwich Hospital, or to have* some small pension allowed 
him, but in vain : «the single fact of the letter It being placed against 
his name, as having run from the tender at an early part of his service, 
though he was again impressed and served many years afterwards, 
depriving him of all claim ; and he is therefore now, at the age of 
seventy- two, after all his battles, wrecks, and sufferings, subsisting on 
casual charity, and passes many times a whole day without tasting 
food ! • 

Let this be contrasted with the Pension List, on which so many noble 
and titled idlers are subsisting in luxury, without having risked a hair in 
their country's service, or passed a night out of a warm feather bed, 
and the impression must be painful to every humane and honourable 
mind. But it would be endless to pursue this theme. We therefore 
restrain our feelings, though it is quite impossible entirely to suppress 
them. 

In conclusion, then, we subjoin some of the most striking articles 
that we have seen in the public journals on this subject, in which we 
have a double object : the first is, to place on record, in this collected 
form, for future reference, when the question shall be again discussed, 
(as it must be on every fitting opportunity, until it is entirely carped,) 
the facts and arguments which most powerfully expose the evil, and 
point out the remedy ; and the second is, to encourage, by this wide 
and general diffusion of the sentiments of the leading journals of the 
metropolis, all those friends of British seamen at the outports and in- 
land towns who take an interest in their cause, to persevere to the end, 
as their victory is merely a question .of time, and the sooner they can 
achieve it, the longer will they live to enjoy their triumph. f 

The following are the articles wc have selected from the journals we 
have seen, the name and date of which will be found appended to 
each. 

The Times.— -The principles and feelings expressed in the debate on the im- 
pressment of seamen, reported in our paper, were most satisfactory. We cannot 
say the same for the vote by which the discussion was terminated. Till impress- 
ment be declared illegal, unless upon occasions in which extraordinary circum- 
stances would justify a suspension of all law, we can never be secured against its 
terrors on sailers, or its damage to the mercantile service of the country. With a 
case of extreme necessity, or of overwhelming state of danger from foreign enemies, 
like that which would warrant the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act in civil life, 
we have nothing to do. A legislature ought not to provide for extreme cases, nor 
ought a government to retain privileges which contemplate the occurrence of such 
cases as ordinary events. ,, On this ground we dissent from the 1 plan of Sir 
James Graham, though probably no former First Lord of the Admiralty ever deli- 
vered himself with a more liberal spirit, or showed«more enlightened ze&l to correct 
a despotic practice. The registration of seamen in the merchant service, for the 
purpose of being enabled to draught from that body by ballot a supply for our na- 
tional navy in case of a war, might certainly diminish the arbitrary injustice of a 
press-warrant against the merchant crews of particular ports, hut would only go ti 
small way in removing the evil. Besides, the registration itself would, in this case, 
be reckoned a, kind of exposure to penalty, and would either be evaded altogether, 
or complied with reluctantly, as a kind of marine conscription. The practice of 
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training boys for the naval service, which the enlightened administration of the Ad- 
miralty has already commenced — the general feeling that a little better treatment;, 
and a little more indulgence, would have tlieir effect in procuring sufficient volun- 
teers of a better class and the opinion of several naval men of lpgli character, 
particularly of th$ honoiyable adtniral who spoke on the question, seem to us to he 
decisive of the question at issue between ^the original mover and the government* 
As the question, however, does not seem to be finally set at rest on the side which 
lms the most argument in its favour, we make no apology for inserting the follow- 
ing observations which ^re written before the debate, in order to promote ita 
object, but which were omitted on Tuesday for want of room. 

It would appear to us a work of most perfect supererogation to prove that the 
forcible impressment of seamen at the commencement of a war is incompatible with 
the institutions of a free state — that it Is contrary to every idea of good faith, ton- « 
partial justice, or political morality — that it is a legalised outrage on the personal 
liberty and civil rights of those who become its victims, for the alleged benefit of 
the nation, which should afford equal protection to all —that it is an act of arbitrary 
despotism, committed on the plea of a pressing necessity— that it inflicts irrepara- 
ble wrong and unmerited oppression on persons accused of no crime, and therefore 
amenable to no punishment — and that both in the manner of its commission, and 
in the tortures by which it is followed, it amounts, in barbarity, to the most cruel 
excesses of the most barbarous people. AM or the most of these points will be rea- 
dily conceded. Indeed, they cannot easily be denied. It cannot be pretended that 
the operation of impressment resembles in any feature a military conscription, 
draughted equally and impartially from the whole body of the population, for 
the general defence of the state. It appears, on the contrary, to be the arbitrary 
seizure and cruel detention of individuals belonging to a particular class, for the se- 
curity of their fellow citizens, who offer them qeither indemnity nor compensation* 
It cannot be said that it is ordered or authorized by any law to which the consent of 
the nation has been deliberately given, for though, like slavery, it has been recog- 
nized by statutes which exempt certain descriptions of persons from its operation, it 
seems founded on no positive or deliberative act of the legislature. 

* The feelings of the people accord with this idea of its violation of all legal and 
constitfctionab right. A press-warrant is looked upon by them as an instrument of 
more than Algerine violence, though issued by a free government, perhaps for the 
preservation of liberty. A press-gang (the object of more terror than a pestilence) 
is regarded as "a body of legalized brigands or pirates, armed for the capture of tlieir 
own countrymen ; and the state to which the latter consign their victims on board 
of Our war-ships, and subject to their torturing punishments, appears more hateful 
than even captivity among the Barbaresque infidels. The man-stealers and negro- 
kidnappers on the coast of Africa, dui^ng the most cruel activity of the slave trade, 
could not excite greater alarm among the natives than is excited by the appearance 
of a squadroH in one of our ports, when its crews require to be recruited by ari im- 
pressment. The terror which it inspires has been manifested in the difficulty of 
procuring sailors to our merchant service when thus exposed — in the exorbitant 
wages with which trade was obliged to tempt them — and in the eagerness with which 
jiroteciiom of all kinds against the hands of violence w£re sought after and prized. 

But the plea on which the practice of impressment has hitherto been defended is 
supposed sufficient to counterbalance all the hostile feelings arrayed against it. It 
lias been Contended, that though a great, it is a necessary evil, and that we must 
abandon the hope of maintaining our naval superiority if we consent to act on the 
principles of humanity and justice in procuring a regular supply of sailors for 
manning our fleets by voluntary enlistment at the outbreak of a wa^. At a peace, it 
is said, we may reduce our establishment from 1120,000 seamen to 20,000 or IK), 000. 
We still retain the ships and officers for the larger force, or for the war establish- 
ment. A war suddenly occurs, ships must be sent on distant expeditions, and we 
cannot entrust the trident oftthe ocean to a less force than held it before. There is 
no time for training sailors to a seafaring life. We mast therefore take them ready 
made fron^ the merchant service, in which they have become acquainted with the 
element on which they are to fight, if not with the arms which they are to employ* 
Press- warrants must therefore be issued, press-gangs must be set in motion, and for 
the sake of the national security, or to gain national glory, we must interrupt the 
trade and*outrage the feelings of the country. 

This reasoning would hare great force, if it left no alternative between the neces- 
sity of impressment and a decline in our naval superiority ; but if it can be proved 
that no such alternative exists— that our fleet on all conceivable emergencies might 
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be manned by voluntary supplies— if it can be proved even that impressment is the 
source of most of the evils of which we have to complain in the discipline of our 
navy — that it keeps up a spirit of perpetual irritation and distrust between the men 
and their commanders — that it renders perhaps indispensable severe and brutalizing 
punishments — that it prevents their officers from granting«those vuhdgencies to our 
brave defenders which they would he disposed to grant except for the danger of 
desertion— that it compels them to confine them to their ships, when they might be 
allowed to visit their friends, and transact their business on shore, lest they might 
run away if allowed to land— that it induced them in tl^ last war to desert to the 
Americans, and thus embroiled us with that great naval power in questions respect- 
ing the right of search for recovering the crews of our own ships ; — if it can he 
shown that it deteriorates the character of our commercial navy — that it prevents a 
befler class of persons from adopting a seafaring life, lest they should be subjected 
to this species of captivity — that it enhances the wages of, our sailors according to 
their fears of the press-gang, and thus becomes a burden on our trade ; — if it can 
l>e shown that the merchant service is not necessarily a nursery for our military 
navy, but that as good sailors can be .formed when they are brought up in no such 
nursery, and that much is to he learnt that can only be taught on bon id a King’s 
ship ; — if it can be proved that it would he more economical to maintain a fleet in 
peace with a sufficient number of men fit for manning it in war than to resort to 
impressment when war is declared ; — if, we say, all these positions can he established, 
we can scarcely imagine how the most ardent admirer of “ the wisdom of our an- 
cestors/' or the most zealous supporter of our naval superiority, could hesitate a 
moment in consenting to a proposition for abolishing impressment. 

We need scarcely say, though we have here put the question hypothetically, and 
have not at present room to enter on the details of the reasoning, that every one of 
those points has been established on the most satisfactory grounds, A pamphlet 
displaying talent, good feeling, and good sense, written by Lieutenant Standish 
JJaly, of the Royal Navy, and published so long ago as Wit, has proved several of 
the above positions in a convincing and undeniable manner. He lias proved in his 
own words, “ that the greatest curse which can hang over the destiny of an English 
sailor is impressment : he has shown that there 'is not a bad feature in the character 
of sailors that may not be traced to this vile origin ; that it is notinecessfirj for 
the manning our navy, and that consequently it ought to be abolished.” He has 
proposed a plan by which volunteers can be gained in sufficient numbers by reward- 
ing their services, and providing against their wants in old age. He has proved 
that as good sailors may be formed in the royal navy as in the merchant service ; 
and therefore that it is not necessary to pass through the latter in order to become 
efficient in the former. His authority, as that of a naval man, is great on thesse and 
other professional points,* on which he has &iven us the benefit of his opinions or 
suggestions. (j 

With respect to the point of economy, which, after all, has hithertA formed the 
chief obstacle to the abolition of impressment, an excellent note by Mr. M‘Cu)loch, 
in his edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, has set the question at rest. In 
this note it is shown that losses to a greater amount are incurred to the nation 
by the high wages which the shipping interest are obliged during war to offer, in 
order to obtain seamen to work their vessels, with the terrors of impressment 
staring them in the face, than would be occasioned by the maintenance, during 
peace, of a sufficient number of sailors to answer the immediate purposes of govern- 
ment on the outbreak of a war. This is quite, independent of the damage often sus- 
tained in cases where sailors' wages arc high, by sending ships to sea with insuf- 
ficient crews, and thus exposing life and property to loss. It is likewise indepen- 
dent of that great prospective danger which we must expect to encounter in any 
new naval war, from the desertion of our impressed seamen to the Americans, where 
they will find that protection which they could not find under their own govern- 
ment, or expose their country to engage a new enemy# in endeavouring to reclaim 
them. — March (i. * 

Tin: Gi.obe. — M r. Buckingham’s motion for an inquiry into the practicability 
of procuring a supply of men for the navy withoift resorting to impressment, was 
brought forward by him with great ability and persuasiveness, and made a strong 
impression in the house. The motion probably would have been carried but for 
the confidence entertained that Sir James Graham would make every* effort to 
attain the same object which Mr. Buckingham's motion was directed to. 

There is, there can be hut one object in the view of all parties, viz., to relieve the 
sailor from oppression if it be possible to do so without detriment to our naval power. 
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Afid then tills question naturally suggests itself, can it possibly be advantageous to 
•wr naval power to Oppress the class, by the number and spirit of "which that powtr 
Is maintained ? 

There are two ^xpediejits wbidh are to be combined for superseding the necessity 
of impressment. The first is to fmprore<he condition of the seamen of the King's 
navy the second, to register the merchants’ seamen, and to ballot from them for 
the supply of the navy in case of, emergency. 

As to the first of these expedients there can be no difference of opinion : every- 
thing which draws men into the navy as a pleasant and honourable service, must 
lessen the pretence for compelling them ; but the plan of balloting for seamen, 
though it is an improvement on impressment, still partakes of the vices, and carries 
with it some of the bad consequences of impressment ; and the necessity of tomtit* 
such scheme, and even an occasional resort to impressment, seems to have been too 
readily admitted on all sides. v 

There is one truth which, though sufficiently obvious, is not kept steadily enough 
in view in the discussions on impressment. .The difficulty which is felt is, that the 
demand for the King’s navy being added at the breaking out of a war to the ordi- 
nary domand for men in the merchant service, while the number of seamen remains 
the same, there mmt be a dearth of ipen, which must produce some inconvenience* 
But the certain, the indisputable truth is, that impressment cannot by possibility 
increase the number of seamen — on the contrary, it may and does diminish it. As 
often happens in every scramble, much of that which is scrambled for is lost. Very 
considerable numbers of seamen betake themselves to foreign parts — some even hide 
themselves, or take to other occupations in inland towns. If provisions were scarce 
in a town, should we secure a supply by plundering those who bring the provisions 
to market, or compelling them to sell on unfair terms ? Vet because there is a 
scarcity of maritime skill, we oppress and ill treat those who possess it. We extort 
fiom them services (when we catch them) on unfair terms, so that the natural tem- 
porary dearth of seamen is aggravated into a famine. 

This power of impressment not only causes an increased scarcity at the moment . 
when it conics into operation, but* it causes an habitual scarcity— an under supply 
of ,ti eh in live navy at other times. It is a tax and discouragement on the calling of 
the sailor, by subjecting him to a risk of annoyance which a man in another pursuit 
would not be exposed to. The opposite of this is surely the true policy of a mari- 
time state. There should be peculiar bounties, not peculiar taxes on seamen, so 
that as compared with other occupations, seamanship should lie somewhat over- 
stocked. 

If seamen in the merchants' service he registered, and all of them — the old amt 
the young, the married as well as the single— be subject 4o be balloted for, this will 
still be a hardship and a discouragement; it will tend % thpugh not so much as im- 
pressment, A) make seamen scarce and dear. What is wanted is the power of getting 
a supply of seamen on an emergency — on'the breaking out of a war. Why should 
not the attempt be made to accomplish this object, as is done in all other cases, by 
contract, and to make this contract an encouragement to the merchant service ? If 
the Admiralty were to proclaim that they were ready to pay 10/. a year for ten 
years to any aide hodied seamen, between the age* of 20 and 25, who would contract 
to enter and serve in the navy on the breaking out of a war within that period, 
leaving them free iA the meantime to serve in the merchant*’ service, would there bo 
any difficulty in obtaining a considerable number of the best seamen to contract on 
these terms ? If ten pounds would n# induce tl*em to enter, twenty would: such 
a bounty would tend to induce a^numher of young men to qualify themselves for 
this retaining pension — which, if only given to perfectly well qualified seamen, might 
be honourable as well as profitable. 

A contract of this kind, while it would be the Just and natural mode of obtaining 
men for the, royal navy, would operate as a bounty on entering the merchant ser- 
vice. It would be thus the opposite of impressment* At any rate this is clear, — 
that the impossibility of dispensing with impressment never can be established until 
some meausof supplying the navy by voluntary contract have been tried. — March 6. 

The Courier. — We are happy to express our accordance with the Times in 
the opinion that no First Lord of the Admiralty ever delivered himself with a. 
more liberal spirit, or shewed more enlightened zeal to correct a despotic practice ; 
still we deeply regret that Sir Janies Graham, and the patriotic administration to 
which he belongs, should have lost the opportunity of gaining honour by conceding 
voluntarily a prerogative— if the crown have the prerogative to commit outrage on 
a class of the people— which we think, with Mr, Buckingham, the crojvn will not 
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1ms suffered again to exercise. Can Sir James Graham, or ran Sis Majesty’s Minis- 
ters dream for a moment— when they see nations, the most liberal and free, shaken? 
almost to dissolution by the petty hardships of a tariff — when they see society in 
Ireland torn aSunder oy resistance to paying a fet/ pounds of money, and the few 

1 vexations of the tithe system — when they themselves are olftiged concede part of 

* the assessed taxes to the acknowledged unpopularity of those taxes $ — can they 
then dream that the seamen who share in the general knowledge and feelings of the 
community, will submit to evils and wrongs to which the vexations of a tariff, the 
infliction of the tithes, or the surcharges of the collectors, are light and pleasant ? 
Nor should we think thS country could safely trust the seamen to protect it, if they 
had not the courage and the spirit to resist. What could their most implacable 

^foreign foe do worse to them than carry them off as prisoners, and compel them, 
by flogging and the dread of a bayonet, to work and to fight ! We believe, there- 
fore, that the prerogative which Sir James Graham defended, cannot again, with the 
least chance even of success, he exercised ; and though he may deserve, hy his con- 
cessions, the praise of great liberality as compared to former First Lords of the 
Admiralty, he shewed very little of «ihc spirit of this age, and very little pro- 
npective wisdom, when he insisted on retaining in his hand the scourge which ho 
may not use. 

Let it be remembered, that the want is of seamen for men of war, at the com- 
mencement of a war. That want alone, and none other — for the Want ot then* 
during the continuance of the war is not held to be a justification of impressment — 
iff the source of the alleged necessity for impressment. Sir James Graham has 
begun to remedy this want by entering n thousand youths in men of war, who will* 
in the course of a few months, or a 3 T ear, he tolerably good seamen. Why not extend 
that system ? — why not make seamen during peace ? The want is of men-of-war’s 
seamen, at the breaking out of a 'war, and, of course, our ships during peace 
should he a nursery for those seamen, to the greatest extent possible, consistent 
with what is due in point of economy to the tax payers. On looking, however, to 
the navy estimates, we find no less a sum than 177,350/., for the charge of seamen 
—no, of marines, on shore, This is exclusive of a corresponding sum which the 
country has to pay for marines , not seamen, afloat. Here then, we have, about 
$50,000/., employed in making our ships a nursery, not of seamen, bifit of soldiers. 
Here i» the principle of our proposition. Wg are quite sure, from the wages of 
labour on shore from the great want of employment in every business — from the 
known and avowed fact, that men, if paid sufficiently, may always lwgot for any 
Service, however difficult — that the navy may now ge{ ft» many seamen, or as many 
youths to convert into seamen, as it requires, and we, therefore, would discharge- 
and disband the 9,000 soldiers, and we would hire the services, now that it is peace, 
of 9,000 young men to be brought up as seamen. The barracks and clothing of 
the soldiers might of course be dispensed with, saving the country at present about 
18,000/., a year, and during war about three times that sum, and giving it 27,000 
teamen, instead of 18,000 seamen and 9,000 marines. 

Let us not he terrified out of our senses, and led to commit an injustice by such 
statements as that of Captain Elliott, or such nonsense as we grieve to say Sir 
James Graham uttered a few nights ago about wanting the whole navy in six days. 
In the present state of the civilized world, there is not the slightest probability of 
our wanting double the number of 27,000 seamen in three weeks or a month. No 
foreign power, of whom we can entertain any dread, can bring forward a fleet to 
endanger us in less time than that, ami no foreign power can fit out ships without 
our being immediately informed of the firtt blow of the hammer. Well, then, 
having our 27,000 seamen, suppose we should bfc threatened by France, or Ruskia, 
or America, we -would divide thotee men into double the number of ships ; they 
would, of course, be well disciplined men-of- war’s men. We would add to them 
in each ship a company of soldiers, to be withdrawn as seamen could be obtained, 
find we would trust to voluntary enlistment to fill up the crews. We nrc confident 
that m less than a month we Ihould have at least 50,000 men afloat, find fix more 
«cifnt men than the offscourings of the streets or the pinioned pressed <#»en which 
1 * present system obtains, We should like to know what other naval power 
oouldhave 50,000 seamen at sea in a month ? We are sure that men are so nfenti- 
tUL that no scheme or contrivance is required to obtain them— that no expensive 
segsmratioxt it needed— that we have nothing to do— such a glad occupatfota Is sea- 
flpuifp but to deprive our ships o# the characteristics of a prtew # bywmo*£«g the 
from thtir gangway— w* have nothing So 4* hut ^ employ only 

• during peace, and the fleet will never want seamen during wax^Mardk fi. 

■l Taya Sun /—T he manner in' which Ministers met the motion of Mr. Bucking* 
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liana, on the question of impressment, is not calculated to elevate their characters 
In public estimation. It is true, they have not met the question, as a Tory govern* 
mcnt would in all probability have met it— by a flat negative, a positive refusal to 
do any thing, a direct assertion >f the expediency or necessity of thS system, and a 
plain avowal of a 'determination to support it to the last; but neither have they 
done that, which in an age like this, an enlightened English government ought to 
be prepared, and must naturally Jje expected to do. Mr. Buckingham moves for 
“ a select committee to take into consideration the practicability of devising some 
plan by which a regular aud voluntary supply of seamen may be procured for his 
Majesty’s navy, without recourse to the practice of forcible impressment.” A 
committee to consider of the practicability of devising such a plan, might surely 
have been granted with safety, and ought to have been assented to without hesitn- 
tion ; but instead of conceding this, and thereby giving the country an assurance of 
sincerity and manly dealing upon this deeply interesting subject, Ministers set 
themselves to work to devise variou*s doubtful plans and evasive expedients — to 
make all sorts of promises and protestations— as if with a resolution not to be 
direct and straight-forward, and as if with a purpose of maintaining a character for 
shuffling and insincerity. 

The proposition of Sir James f Graham is commented upon by the Time* of to* 
day, in an article of exceeding power of argument, and of exceeding earnestness 
of feeftng. As our contemporary truly says, the question of impressment, is far 
from being set at rest on that side which had the most argument in its favour. 
Nobody can doubt that, who has read even in a cursory way the very admirable 
speech with which Mr. Buckingham opeued this important discussion. No one who 
has examined the masterly arguments of the lion, member for Sheffield, whether as 
they respect the *' legality” or the morality of the system of forcible impressment, 
can hesitate for an instant to believe that it is*a system whose gratuitous barbarity 
marks it out for final, and we trust speedy extinction. We particularly refer 
all those in whom a wise spirit of humanity prompts an earnest wish for the 
removal of the deep stain which impressment casts upon the character of 
JEngland, to Mr. Buckingham’s unanswered, and, we believe, unanswerable 
speed). That gentleman, by the way, has been upon several occasions very ungra- 
ciously treatfcd by the honourable house, of which so many thousands out of doors 
believe him to be a most honourable member ; but he had an opportunity upon this 
occasion of forcing his hearers to do him justice, and he extorted even fimn his 
principal opponent an acknowledgment of the candour, moderation, and ability 
which he brought to his task. 

Mr. Buckingham, referring to the surprise expressed last session by Eord Althorp 
at the institution of a comparison between impressment and slavery, took occasion 
to justify that comparison, and in dbing so put the urijfustifiableness, inhumanity, 
and infamy # of impressment, in a remarkably striking light. The passage deserves 
to be reprinted again and again. 

Mr. Buckingham deserves the best thanks of all who are desirous of upholding 
the real honour of the English navy, and the real interests and glory of the English 
nation . — March 6. 

There is one error into which every newspaper that we have yet seen 
has fallen, namely, that of supposing Sir James Graham’s Registry 
Bill to embrace a provision for raising seamen for the fleet by a ballot 
out of the registered men. But those' who were in the House during 
the whole of the debate must remember well, that when Sir James 
Graham was questioned on this subject, on two separate occasions, 
once by Mr. Ingham, the member for South Shields, and on the other 
occasion, by Lord Orn^lie, he distinctly admitted that the Bill embraced 
no such object as that of balloting for the sesmen instead of impressing 
them, n$r indeed any other object but that of merely organising and 
perfecting a complete registration of all the maritime population of the 
kingdom. It was this admission, twice repeated, which induced us to 
say tbit if the Bill had contained any such provision* coupled with a 
distinct declaration of the illegality and consequent abolition of the 
practice of Impressment, we should have accepted it as a first step, and 
given it a fair trial. But no such provisions being either made or 
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promised, the Bill, however good in itself, as a scheme of registration, 
did not .touch the question of Impressment at all, and could not there- 
fore be accepted as an amendment. * 

The other error was this ; but th^ Courier and \he Spectator were 
the only papers we have seen, who fell into it : namely, in supposing 
that we admitted either the legality or the necessity of Impressment, 
under any circumstances whatever. We Contended, on the contrary, 
that the power was illegal, and might be lawfully resisted to the death, 
giving as our authorities for this assertion, Lord Camden, Lord Mansfield, 
Lord Coke, and citing cases in which judges and juries had ac- 
quitted men for slaying those who attempted to impress them. We 
contended also that Impressment never coaid be necessary, if the proper 
modes of sufficient bounty, adequate wages, limited service, and kind 
treatment, were tried. On referring to the most accurate report of the 
debate, we find we used these words. 

M The Impressment of men for the navy, except in times of admitted peril, 
should he declared to be illegal;— and if an inevitable necessity should 
arise, it would be letter to pass an Order in Council, as for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, to be repealed when the danger was over, than to let Impress- 
ment be considered die legal rule, and thus warrant resort to it at the discretion 
of any single captain ; though, with a well organized system of a retaining pay for 
the navy, registering for the merchant seamen, and ballot for the maritime towns, 
no such necessity ever could arise. 1 * 

Nothing, we think, can be clearer, than this, to show that we never 
- admitted either the legality or necessity of Impressment, provided the 
proper remedies were tried, and in ourTeply to Sir James Graham,* 
this was again repeated. The passage is thus: — • * 

u The First Lord of the Admiralty had proposed a registration of the merchant 
seamen of England, which was to be compulsory, or at least to subject to certain 
disabilities, those who did not act upon it. Now, jf this were to he preceded or 
accompanied by a distinct declaration, that Impressment was not to be resorted 
to, except in extreme fuses of invasion or insurrection , and then under an Order in 
Council for a limited tinn% and with adequate pay, he would not object to such a 
bill, as a first step to improvement ; or if it had been accompanied by an ad- 
mission that when the registry was complete, some plan of service, bj rotation ©r 
ballot, was to be substituted for Impressment, he would have consented to it# 
adoption. , But without an qh provisions as these, the bill would never be ac- 
cept^ by the seamen of England as of any value or protection to themselves." 

Thewbole of the reply indeed, negatived the two petitions which 
the newspapers havq assumed. But their falling into the two errors 
ported out is not, to be wondered at, considering that owing to the 
lateness of the hour at which thfe debate was, closed, the reply was pot 
given at length m an y °f the papers, and therefore did not come under 
the notice of the editors, to correct their misconceptions, 

We have npw embodied in this article all the facts apd arguments, 
calculated, we think, to place the subject in thg clearest point of view ; 
and as we shall probably wot revert to the question till it is again brought 
before Parliament for that final decision, f fetch we are persuaded it will 
receive in the next debate, when the abolition of Impressment will be 
triumphantly carried by a large majority, we trust to their indulgence 
for tibe length of this article, as we consider it much better to embrace 
all we thought essential to preserve or place on record in a single 
article at oncp, and then let the question rest, than by dividing it into 
smaller sections, spread it over a larger space of time. This, at least, 
is our apdlogj^ and we trust our readers will readily receive it. 
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REFORMS IN THE LAW: LOCAL CQURTS.— LORD 
BROUGHAM, LORD LYNDHURST, MR. WASON. 


Ik a previous number of Tiie Parliamentary Review, we ex- 
pressed- our approbation of the contemplated Reforms in Special Plead- 
ing; ip the present Number we shall give a few short arguments in 
favour of Local Courts. The advantage of having justice brought 
home to every man’s door has long been apparent. That it should be 
administered cheaply and expeditiously— that it should neither be dear 
nor difficult will — we suppose, be conceded to us without dispute. It is 
with the middle and poorer classes of society that the great majority 
of triable causes originate. The expenses of witnesses, too often brought 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, are among the greatest ob- 
stacles to the attainment of the poor man’s rights. We would, there- 
fore, have ordinary causes tried where the question of litigation arose, 
generally the residence of the contending patties. We say it is the 
bounden duty of a good and protective Government to render more 
convenient the means of obtaining redress, and we see no means more 
feasible or less objectionable to this end than the institution of District. 
Local Courts. 

The best way to preserve all that is valuable in existing legal insti- 
tutions, is unsparingly to cut off all that is dilatory and cumbrous, to^ 
destroy altogether all obsolete %nd tedious forms. Promptness, sum- 
marriness, economy of time and mouey, are all,as essential to the 
suitors complete success, as impartiality in the breast of the judge* 
In small causes in Westminster Hall, the suitor is ruined by his very 
success. 44 Another such victory,” said an ancient General, * 4 and 
we are undone.” A successful plaintiff in a modern action of paltry 
amount, may as pointedly exclaim 44 Another such verdict and Justice 
has accomplished her worst.” This evil arises from the heavy fees 
demanded in the Superior Courts. There are fees paid in passing the 
record, fees on entering the cause for - trial, Court allowances, and 
witnesses’ expenses. * • 

Another argument in favour of the establishment of Local Courts is, 
that Justice will thereby be rendered uniform. At present there is tio 
uniformity in Courts of small jurisdiction. No two Courts of Requests 
throughout the kingdom would be likely to cotoe to the same dcctsibh 
on the same case. As regards these smaller jurisdictions, #e tee 
much ih ^he same state as the French were, three centuries agb; when 
there was one Coutumier of Normandy, and another of Lorraine, the 
one essentially different from the other. There is no %aitfeter with 
ev4n a smalt share of practice who must not be aware thafcgteat delays 
and considerable expense attend the trial of the ttiote tHraf and fibo-* 
lous shits. As an instarice out of many, Mr. William Glover, has 
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recently published a small pamphlet on Lord Brougham’s Law Re- 
form, gives the following : 

“ I was professionally concerned, says he, in aa action lately tried before Mr. 
Justice Parke, at the London sittings, •Guildhall, when 1 a lanfp, valued by the 
plaintiff at 2/. 10s, and by the defendant at 1/. 18s. became the subject of litiga- 
tion. The parties — Jones v. Harris— were respectable tradesmen, carrying* on 
business in Finsbury place and Hoi born. An attorney bad previously requested 
a settlement of the demand, when the defendant offered to pay the last*raentioned 
sum. The writ was served on the 5th of November, 1830. The declaration 
and pleadings were subsequently filed, issue joined, and notice of trial given for 
"the adjourned Michaelmas sittings. In Hilary term, defendant’s attorney moved 
for judgment as in case of a non-suit for not proceeding to trial pursuant to notice. 
The rule was discharged on a peremptory undertaking to bring on the issue for 
trial at the sitting after the next term. It was accordingly set down and continued 
in the paper some months before any hearing of the cause was expected. After 
Michaelmas term, 1831, my client attended with his counsel and witnesses for 
several days, but the case was not then called, However, at the adjourned 
Hilary sittings in February, 1832, after I had received another fee, technically 
denominated a refresher , the trial occurred. Counsel were heard and several 
witnesses examined on either side, when the jury, after a patient investigation, 
returned such a verdict as we desired. Though they found nominally for the 
plaintiff 1/. 18s. yet it was virtually a verdict for my client, because given for the 
sum which he was originally willing to pay, being under 40s. Both parties re- 
siding in the county of Middlesex, the plaintiff thus rendered himself liable to 
pay the defendant double costs, for having brought an action in the King’s Bench, 
when his proper remedy for recovering the debt, was by summons in the County 
Court. 

“ At the subsequent Easter term, upon motkm in the King’s Bench, a rule nisi 
was granted, and afterwards made absolute, to show cause why ^jie defjn/lant 
should not be at liberty to enter on the roll a suggestion under the Middlesex 
County Court Act. Defendant’s attorney*' attended to make the suggestion, 
when it was found the postea had not been entered. Application was again 
made to the Court, which determined that plaintiff’s attorney should forthwith 
enter the postea, or enable defendant’s attorney so to do, by delivering up “the 
nisi prius record. This not being effectual, an attachment was moved for, when 
plaintiffs attorney bavin/ sworn that the re Cord was stolen and sold, the rule was 
discharged on payment»of costs, and an order made that defendant’s attorney 
should make up and enter the postea on the roll. In Trinity term it was entered 
—in Michaelmas term rule for judgment was given. After this last proceeding 
on 9th November, 1832, the matter was arranged by plaintiff’s attorney com- 
promising with defendant’s attorney, who consented to take the sum of 65/. as 
payment for his bill, being sobiewhat less than even bis single costs. Besides 
which, the plaintiff had defrayed expenses on his own part to the amount of 45/., 
making a loss of 110/. by the payment of costs alone, though he succeeded in 
obtaining a verdict.” • 

It has beeq often said that one fact iq. worth a thousand arguments, 
and here is a fact which speaks trumpet-tongued* Here are upwards 
of two years spent to the period of compromise in an action respecting 
a difference of twelve shillings ! Here the successful litigant obtains 
a verdict of 38s. at an*expense in costs of llOZ. And yet this case 
was as full of intricacies, and occupied as much of the time and skill 
of the Judge, as though the amount in dispute had been lOO,0flOL Is 
it not preposterous to occupy the time of the Superior Courts with such 
trumpery affairs as this ? 

In the earlier and brighter periods of British history, Justice was 
brought home to the door of every man in England* When Alfred 
Succeeded to the monarchy* he constituted many Courts of Judicature 
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wherein injuries were redressed in an easy and expeditious manner* 
The Court Baron was held by the Steward of the Manor, and free* 
holders were bound by their feudal tenure to assist in thu dispensation 
of domestic justice:* the Hundred Court was held monthly or oftener; 
the County Court being incident to the jurisdiction of the Sheriff 1 * he 
was only the ministerial officer; while in this, as well as in the Hun- 
dred Court freeholders of the county were the actual judges* At length 
these Local Judicatures became inefficient. By advice of Parliament 
they were superseded, and the kingdom divided into Six Circuits. But 
it was soon perceived that this latter system, though it had some ad wan- 
tages, had greatly counterbalancing defects. Sir Matthew Hale— and 
there is no greater name in British Law — observes, that by the true 
and wise Constitution of this kingdom, suits where the debt or damage 
amounted not to 40$. were not to 1 * be determined in the Courts of 
Westminster, unless a title of land came in question. And he proposes 
as a measure of reform that in all questions where the sum litigated 
amounts only to 10/., it should be contended for in District Courts* 
Sir Matthew remarks that 10/. in his day was not so much in iutriu- 
sical value as 40$. in the time of Edward the First; and we may as 
truly remark that 20 1. now is not so much intrinsically as 10/. was 
in the days of Sir Matthew Hale. The words of this great authority 
in favour of District Courts are so strong, and at the present juncture 
so applicable, that wc cannot express our own meaning more clearly 
than by adopting the language of the Chief Justice. He says : 

“ In tny understanding (speaking of District Courts with cognizance of suits 
of 10/.) if things were reduced to this state it would be a great ease to the people 
— ft would disburden Westminster Hall of many suits which are indeed a re- 
proach to the honour and dignity of jt — it would prevent multitudes of oppressive 
suits, many men suing for trifles, because, if they recover the costs, they will crush 
and undo the defendant, being often forty times more than the principal.” 

Lord Redesdale was the first man in modern times who followed out 
the notion of Sir Matthew Hale. In 1820, he introduced a bill for 
the more convenient recovery oP small debts in* England and Wales. 
He proposed that the jurors should be of a limited number, the process 
of recovery plain and simple — the expense as little as possible. In 
order to render the burthen of attendance very light on the industrious 
portion of the community, he contended that four jurors should form 
a quorum. Lord Redesdale’s bill failed, and in a very few years 
after he died, “ re infect A .” 

Four years after the failure of Lord Redesdale’s proposed bill, Lord 
Aithorp took up the subject. His lordship brought in a bill to prevent 
delays and expenses in county courts, and for the yore easy and 
speedy recovery of §mall debts in England and Wales. He proposed 
that in every county in England an Assessor should be appointed to the 
Sheriff, who should make a circuit through the different towns of the 
county, afed that the cases should be decided by the intervention of a 
jury. The Assessor was to be a barrister of some years standing, with 
at salary out of the county' rate. 

In 1&28, when Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir 
ftobert*Peel obtained leave to bring in a bill for the more speedy re- 
covery of small debts. He proposed to adopt the ancient system of 
County Courts, and to extend its jurisdiction from depts of 40$. to 
debts of 10/.. It was further proposed that the remedy should not be 
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against the person of the debtor, but against bis goods. In the case 
of 4 debt of 161, f the creditor might take advantage of the provisions 
ofihe bill, bat afterwards it might be extended to 20 L He wished to 
preserve to the Court the power of allowing the debtor U discharge his- 
incumbrances by instalments, which would prevent an unfortunate 
man having his goods taken away from him, while at the same time it 
would be a security to the creditor for the payment of his debt. He 
limited these instalments to the space of four months, that the ulterior 
process of seizing the debtor’s goods might be resorted to by the creditor 

default of payment. In the course of the session, the Ex-Secretary 
for the Home Department declared that it was with regret that he saw 
that all the pains he had bestowed on the bill would be unavailing, 
but he felt lie should be acting for the interests of the public to 
abandon the measure. 

In 1830, Mr., now Lord Brougham, took up the subject. His ob- 
ject was to make no change in the fundamental part of the law Of 
England ; to make no change in the practice which was not in har- 
mony with principle ; and to render the Local Judicatures amenable to 
the greater jurisdiction of the Superior Courts. The bill passed the 
Commons, and was immediately submitted to the Lords ; but its due 
consideration was impeded by absolution. It was renewed in the next 
session, and referred to the Common Law Commissioners. They re- 
commended some improvements, but Lord Lynd hurst opposed the bill 
with great vigour, effect, and subtilty, and again it fell to the ground. 
The mass of the people of England have*, however, set their hearts on* 
the passing of some measure, uniting the character of the, four«hill* 
we have alluded to, and we are glad to^perceive that Lord Althorp has 
stated that it is the intention of Government to bring such a measure 
forward. 

ft is, however, with proportionate regret we perceive that Mr. 
Rigby Wason, himself a barrister, and now member for Ipswich, 
hat taken the field against the mealure, on the ground, that the 
Local Courts Bill wohld destroy the independence of the Bar, enlarge 
the power of the Crown, increase the disposition to litigation, and 
create local prejudice and prepossession in the breast of the Judge. 
Some of these effects were no doubt incident to the system of small 
District Jurisdictions in France, previously to the Revolution, but there 
is no analogy existing between the state of France and of England ; 
still less are there grounds for the institution of comparisons between 
the French and English bar. * The social position of an Avocat in 
France is widely different from that of a Barrister in England. Had 
we time or space we might point out these differgnees to our readers, 
but at present we have neither the one nor the other, and perhaps 
after all, the occasion is not the most fitting. The English bar, al- 
though greatly fallen fro^in its high estate, presents few, if any, Melin- 
da Douais ; and it cannot be contended that the evils which followed 
in the wake of the small jurisdictions in France would also necessarily 
accompany their introduction into England. Fortunately for those 
friendly to the institution of Local Courts, Ireland furnishes* ease in 
point. A system of small jurisdictions was introduced into Ireland in 
the year 1716, in the reign of Geo. I., when a portion of the jurisdic- 
tion was takeh away from the Superior Courts in Dublin and transferred 
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to the summary jurisdiction of Judges of Assize, who were empowered 
to decide causes to a certain amount fn a summary form, and not mn, / 
cording to the system of pleading Established in the Superior Charts* 
This jurisdiction's in 1796* transferred to the assistant hamsters^ who 
still retain it; and during a period of nearly forty years we have never 
heard any imputation on their judicial fairness. Not only has * J notice 
been well administered, but the character of the bar has not in the 
slightest degree been degraded by the quantity of business thus taken 
from the Superior Courts,* or have we ever heard of any prepossession 
or prejudice existing in the minds of these judges. 

There can be no doubt that the institution of a number of 
Judges would give considerable patronage to the Crown, or rather to 
the Ministers of the day, but we think this objection may be removed 
by vesting the appointments in the Chancellor, the two Chief Justice*, 
and the Chief Baron. Power and patronage must reside somewhere, 
and perhaps in the present instance we have but an election of evils. 
But one of these evils is of much greater magnitude than the other. It 
would be better, far better, that even a bad Ministry should thus acquire 
the patronage of some fifty or sixty places of 700/. or 800/. a year 
each, than that the great mass of the people should be subject to the 
delays, uncertainties, and expenses of suits in Westminster Hall. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are of opinion that the institution of 
Local Courts would be a great national good. The question is not one 
of party. It has been taken up alternately by Lord Redesdale, 
a Tory, and Lord Althorp, a Whig, by Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. 
Brqugham, both differing in politics, 4< wide as the pole asunder/' and 
it has been'reeommended by the Common Law Commissioners at the 
conclusion of a Report, which sums up the question so clearly and con* 
cisely thanVe cannot do better than to append it to this article. 

“The present inferior courts, say the commissioners, are more or less open to 
objection, which arise from their jurisdiction being in general too limited in point 
of amount and local extent, from suits ‘being removable into the higher courts 
without security, the want of compttent judges and jifries, the want of sufficient 
and simples process to compel an appearance, the use of complicated and ex- 
pensive pleadings, the distance of the place of trial from the residence of the 
parties and witnesses, the want of sufficient means to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, delay, the facility of evading execution, the abuses occasioned by en- 
trusting the execution of process to improper agents, for whose misconduct no 
superior is responsible, the want of appeal, and expense of proceedings, a* com- 
pared with the amount of the demand." 

It appears, therefore, expedient and necessary, that the whole king- 
dom should be divided into districts' for the purpose of establishing 
Local Courts upon a uniform* system, and that such provision should 
be made as shall most effectually exclude the evil orexpense in the 
conveyance and maintenance of witnesses, and the inconvenience Itajv 
fe|t in detaining parties, witnesses, and jurors at a distant place of 
triad. , r 

jfi 4 ... , ...... , ,,, — i * i -nr~Tlr-i t ''lr , '-'t-‘ mr 

* 

* For further information on this subject, see Lord Plunkett's abfo speech on the 
Local Courts Bill. 
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THE TWO NIGHTS ADJOURNED DISCUSSION ON 
THE CORN LAWS. 


Thursday end Friday, the 6th and 7th instant, the House of 
Commons was occupied entirely with the discussion on Mr. Hume’s 
motion for a Committee of the whole House, to consider the propriety 
of revising the present Corn Laws, by substituting a fixed duty on the 
importation of foreign corn, and a fixed bounty on the exportation of 
British Corn, in lieu of the present system f of averages and fluctuating 
duties. The House was fully attended, during every part of the debate, 
there being never less than 300, and at one period of the second even- 
ing, nearly 600 present, though the numbers at the division were only 
47 1 , many having paired off, unable to sustain the prolonged sitting. 
This fact sufficiently shows the deep interest felt in the subject ; as 
nothing but that interest could sustain men in their continued attend- 
ance, in a cramped position of body, in a heated and most exhausting 
atmosphere, and with minds generally so entirely made up on the sub- 
ject, that there was little new to be learnt from any of the speeches on 
either side; not one person probably in the whole House, having 
his previously entertained opinions changed by any facts or 4 arguments 
addressed to him. In truth, the Landed Proprietors considered their 
personal and pecuniary interests att acked, and made a determined stand 
to preserve them. The mercantile and manufacturing Members con- 
sidered their interests at stake, and therefore made a strong muster to 
protect them : while a few, having no interests involved in the issue of 
the question, arrayed themselves, from "principle and conviction, on the 
side of the people. The passions and the feelings, therefore, ^f the two 
great contending parties were quite as much enlisted in the combat as 
their reason : though the debate was conducted with less of acrimony 
on either side than many of a purely political nature. 

There were some remarkable and honourable exceptions among the 
landed proprietors, who advocated a repeal of*the present Corn Laws, 
and who deserve especial mention. Mr. Littleton, Lord Duncannon, 
Mr. Whitmore, Mr. E. Buller, ‘Lord Morpeth, Sir George Strickland, 
D)rd Howick, and Lord Molyneux. Mr., Hume himself is indeed a 
larger holder of landed than of any other description of property, 
having some few years since purchased extensive estates in the county 
of Norfolk ; and Lord Fitrwilliam and Lord Durham in the Upper 
House, both having their whole possessions in land, are well known to 
he opposed to the present Com Laws ; while the Members of Govern- 
ment, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Charles Wood, Mr. *Labouchere, Me. Vernon 
Smith, and Mr. Poulett Thomson, joined their votes to those of Mr, Lit- 
tleton, Lord Howick, and Lord Duncannon in support of Mr. Hume. 
Notwithstanding these deductions, however, it cannot be denied, that in 
the Upper House of Parliament, where all the Members are extensive 
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landowners, there is not the remotest chance of obtaining their willing 
assent to an abolition of the Corn Laws ; while in the Lower House, so 
great is still the predominance of the landed gentry, as representatives, 
over every othej class, that there is no reasonable hope of carrying the 
abolition, there until the House has ^undergone two or three successive 
purifications at least* In the mean time, all the evils already indicted 
by those laws, will go on increasing every month, till the agricultural 
interest shall be still further depressed, till increased poor-rates to sus- 
tain manufacturers thrown out of employ shall make the manufacturing 
as destitute as the agricultural population ; and then, both classes unit- 
ing, their frenzy of despair will array them in deadly hostility agahaet* 
their enemies, and otre general revolution sweep away all the existing 
obstacles to the accomplishment of their wishes. When the whole 
community are brought to the verge <?f desperation, it will then be in 
vain to propose a commutation of tithe, nothing will be accepted but 
their abolition when the revenue shall cease to equal the full amount 
required for the interest of the national debt, it will be in vain to pro- 
pose adjustment, nothing will then do but its extinction ; — when the 
sources from which the poor-rates are now paid shall be dried up, it 
will be in vain to talk of revision, what will then follow will be their 
annihilation. Whether this will come to pass in three years or in five, 
in six years or in seven, it would be useless to predict ; but that come 
it will, if no attempts be made to stay its progress, more than are now 
making by those who are at the helm of affairs, it requires not the gift 
of prophecy to foretel ; though we believe the insensibility of the Mi- 
nistry, and of the landed aristocracy generally, to be such, that they 
arS perfectly blind to their own position, and wholly unconscious of 
the rapidity with which they qre hastening to the precipice of their 
own destruction. 

To give all the speeches delivered in the two nights debate, would re- 
quire four times the space contained in the whole of one of our Num- 
bers. The speeches were most unreasonably and wearisomely long* 
and surpassed all bounds of moderation. Mr. Hume spoke for nearly 
three lioifrs in opening his subject; Sir James Graham was quite as 
long on his legs ; and Mr. Poulett Thomson was to the full as 
long as either ; so that here were nine hours consumed by three 
speakers only, and as ail the time occupied by the debate on the 
two nights did not exceed twelve hours, there were only three hours 
left to be divided among all the other speakers. The consequence was, 
that a great many members who had prepared themselves to speak in 
support of the abolition of the Corn Laws, who rose several times to do 
so, and who represented places having a strong claim to be heard on 
so vital a subject, were unable to obtain a hearing. We may mention 
among others, Mr. Grote, for London ; Mr. Baines, for Leeds; Mr* 
Attwood,, for Birmingham; Lord Molyneaux, for Lancashire^ Mr* 
Gisborne* for Derbyshire ; Mr. Harvey, for, Colchester ; each of those 
gentlemen had, as well as ourselves, watched every opportunity of rising, 
and no doubt many othets were also anxious to be heard, %ut all were 
prevented by the excessive length to which the threespeakfers named 
extended their observations. To show that a much ttwjto© just and 
equitable distribution of time is practicable, we may, refer to the recent 
instance of the debate on Impressment, which commenced: about eight 
o'clock* and lasted till nearly twelve ; occupying less than four hours* 
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during which no less than fourteen speakers successively addressed the 
Htrose ? making therefore an average on the whole of about twenty 
miMtesi or less than half an hour, for each speech : and when it is 
considered that the question of the Corn Lkws is qne wtych has engaged 
the public mind for years, on whi6h it is almost impossible to say any 
thing new, and the principles of which lie in a very narrow compass, 
and can be stated in an extremely concise shape, we must say that the 
occupation of nine hours by three speakers is a very striking contrast 
indeed to the occupation of four hours by fourteen gentlemen, not one 
of whom was interrupted in the course of his address, but spoke quite 
*wwlong as he himself wished. 

The effect of this excessive length of the speeches in question was, 
we are sure, to overlay the subject with multiplicity of details, which 
could not be accurately remembered throughout, and which therefore 
tended only to crowd the memory, confuse the understanding, and. cloud 
the judgment. The speeches of Colonel Torrens and Lord Morpeth 
were exceptions to this, and placing, as we think they do, the strongest 
points in the clearest light, we give them entire, but for the reasons 
before stated, we must content ourselves with stating the general cha- 
racter merely of the others. 

Previously to the opening of the debate by Mr. Hume, he presented 
from the City of London, a petition, signed by upwards of 31,000 in- 
dividuals, including merchants, bankers, shipowners, traders, &o. ; 
but if it had been signed by as many millions, it would have created no 
impression on such a tribunal. Petitions, to produce any effect, must 
come in great numbers, be presented by different members, and the 
battery be discharged daily, for a whole session, as they were on the 
Slavery question. Petitioners can only - make themselves attended to by 
becoming troublesome, by rousing the fears of the House, by creating 
alarm, and by being never-ending ; and to this, on the subject of 
the Com Laws, the petitions have not yet arrived. When there are 
meetings in every town* and resol utions in every newspaper, when there 
are petitions in the h$nd of every member, and speeches njade upon 
them every day, then they will produce effect iu Parliament. But 
any thing short of that, is strength wasted, and time thrown away. 

Mr. Hume’s speech was full of those details of facts, figures, quan- 
tities, and prices, of which no man has a greater store for constant use, 
than himself : and we must do him the justice to say, that these were 
so well arranged and so well connected, that in a tribunal of disin- 
terested judges, they would not, fail to carry conviction to the mind. 
To abridge statements of this description is, as must be readily per- 
ceived, impossible ; and to give them at the length to which they were 
delivered is, for the reasons assigned, equally so. We content our- 
selves, therefore, by saying, that the speech contained not merely 
enough, but much more than was necessary, tef establish the grounds 
of his motion, and completely to prove his case. 

Colonel Torrens seconded the motion ; and in doing so explained to the 
house the reasons which induced him to believe that it was necessary to the peace 
and prosperity of the country that Parliament should gradually abolish every re- 
striction on the importation of human food. On a question so vitally important 
to me best interests of the country we should argue with the utmost candour, and 
should state the truth broadly and plainly on both sides. The advocates of the 
agricultural interest had one argument, and only one sound argument, for the 
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support of their vieWs on this subject It was this— that, m a country like Bug* 
land, so densely inhabited by a manufacturing population, it was dangerous to 
trust to foreign countries for a regular supply of corn and food. That was not a 
valid argument, apd tho.je who Used it knew that as well as he did. Besides, 
they did not argue consistently even upon their own principles; for if they wished 
the population of England to be independent of the importation of foreign com, 
why did they object to the introduction of foreign barley '! Why did they object 
to the use of sugar and molasses instead ofmalt? If the introduction of foieign 
barley duty free were permitted, the ground which was now employed in the 
growth of barley might be employed in the growth of corn, generally used as foodl 
for man. They told the country that they wished it to be independent of forei gn 
supply, and yet with the same breath they prohibited the introduction of that* 
a i tide which would enable it to grow a greater quantity of human food. (Hear.) 
The agriculturists were also accustomed to say that the home market was the 
best maiket for the manufacturer. Now ihat argument he would turn against 
the agriculturists themselves, for if the home market was the best market for the 
manufacturer, it was also the best market for die agriculturist. The manufac* 
turer of muslin, having an article of great, value in small bulk, could go to a 
foreign maiket and sell his commodity with profit ; but the grower of corn and 
grass, having an article of small value m large bulk, could not take his corn and 
grass to a foreign market, but was left dependent on the home market. There 
never yet was a rich agricultural country which had not large manufacturing 
towns for the sale of itspiodute. Now, if the abolition of the icstrictious on 
food should tend to increase the numbers of the manufacturing population, it was 
clear that there would rise up along with those' numbers an increased market for 
agricultural produce ; whereas, if the continuance of our restrictions upon the ini* 
portaiion of foreign corn should, by lowering the rate of wages, and depressing 
the profits of capital, drive our manufacturing population into countries governed 
by wiser regulations than our own, the agriculturists would lose that market which 
thcy-ticAv possessed, and which they would look in vain elsewhere. (Hear, hear.) 
He asked the house to consider what the effect would be on the value and rent 
of land, supposing the manufacturing population of England were doubled. 
What, he would ask, would be the amount of increased rent given for houses and 
for building-ground ? What would be the amount of increased rent given for 
garden-ground and pleasure-ground? What would be the amount of increased 
value given for every species of agricultural produce — for corn, for grass, for 
meat, for cheese, &c. ? (Hear, hear.)* lie had no hesitation in saying, that if 
the manufacturing population consuming agricultural produce were doubled, the 
rent and value of the land would be more than doubled. The agriculturists 
would in that manner gain an increased demand for their produce, which they 
were now vainly seeking to obtain by restriction and monopoly. (Hear;) He 
would now entreat the house to consider what die effect on the value and rent of 
land would be, if some disastrous cause were suddenly to diminish the number* 
of our manufacturing population. 

It was now generally believed that the country required 1-1 Oth part of its 
food to be imported from abroad. Suppose that l-5th of the manufacturing 
population were suddenly to decay and perish, the agriculturist would then 
supply the home market with a greater quantity of food than* the remaining 
population could consume, England would then become an exporting country, 
a rid* in that case what would be die value of die mortgagees on the estate* of lie 
country gentlemen ? Nay,,* what would be die value of the estates themselves, 
with all the* houses and cottages built upon them? (Hair, hear.) England 
would thci\ become what Poland now is ; instead of having the price of com hem 
higher by the amount of freight and insuiance than it is on the continent, you 
would have ii lower, exactly by the same amount. In such a state of things the 
landed proprietors would be the greatest sufferers. Agriculture and com would 
remain hfere in silent and melancholy repose. The manufacturer would carry 
his capital and skill to countries more wisely governed, whilst the landlord, like 
the giant Despair in the allegory, would live to lament the prosperity which he had 
destroyed, and the desolation which he had himself created. (Hear, hear.) 
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Hitherto he had argued the question on behalf of the landlords. (“ Hear, hear/' 
and laughter.) lie had shown that the prosperity of the landed interest was 
based on the prosperity of the commercial and manufacturing interests, and that 
if the landowners were foolish enough to push their mopopoly^too far, they must 
inevitably destroy themselves. (Hear/hear.) He would ask them to consider 
whether, in the present times, and with the intelligence which now pervaded the 
manufacturing districts, the manufacturing population were likely to endure that 
monopoly longer in quiet ? (Hear, hear.) No proposition in political economy 
was more clearly demonstrated than this — that as you increase the price of agri- 
cultural produce, you depress the wages of manufacturing industry, and lower 
^Jso the profits of capital. Now, was it likely that the great towns would allow 
the landholders to depiess the wages of their population for the selfish purpose 
of augmenting their own rents ? (Loud cries of u Hefitr”) He would tell the 
landholders that the intelligent and important towns, which owed their greatness 
to the success of their mamifactories v would notallow them so to act. He there- 
fore advised them to be wi>e in their generation, and to come voluntarily, whilst 
yet they might, to a wise and wholesome resolution on this subject. (Cheers.) 
How could they hope to stand against the just 1 claims and indignation of the 
country upon the ground which they had taken 1 He challenged them, with all 
their acuteness and ingenuity, to show the contrary of this proposition — that as 
you increase the price of agricultural produce, y° u depress wages and lower 
profits. Whilst tins proposition remained unrefuled — and he again challenged 
them to disprove it — how could they attempt to bolster up their wretched system ? 
Did they suppose that the intelligent people of England would submit to be put 
down without hearing some reason why they should be put down 1 (Hear, hear.) 
He warned the landholders not to mistake the position in which they were now 
placed. Jn supporting their wretched monopoly, they were vainly contending 
against an irresistible power — the omnipotence of truth. (Hear.) 

lie hoped that his intelligent fellow-countrymen, the members for Ireland, 
would support the total abolition of the Com Laws. (Cries of ‘*No, no/*j If 
they acted consistently they certainly woqjd. (The same cries repeated ) If 
they were true to their own principles they -would. (“No, no/*) He said 
H Yes, yes. (a laugh), and would briefly tell them why. The patriotic and liberal 
members complained, and complained justly, that absenteeism was the great 
evil of that country ; and that one cause of Irish poverty was the amount of rents 
raised in the country aigl spent out of it, Now, if thev would let Polish corn 
enter free of duty into England, loss corn would he drawn from Ireland, and 
therefore more would Tie left to feed its starving population. \U\ there were 
some gentlemen fiom Ireland who were advocates for the Repeal of the Union. 
Those gentlemen were in the habit of saying that there was not at present any 
protection for the manufactured goods of Ireland. Well, then, let them have a 
little protection for their manufactures. England would of course retaliate, and 
would, perhaps, place a duty on the importation of Irish gram. Now, on their 
principles the abolition of the Com Law* would just answer their purpose, for 
less grain would then be exported from Ireland, more grain would remain within 
it, food would become cheaper, and thus cheap food would be at once a support 
and protection to the Irish manufacturer. As labour was cheap in Ireland, and 
as there were ifo poor laws to throw heavy rates upon the cultivators of the soil, 
there could be no cause for distress m Ireland save high rents. Now, nothing 
would reduce the rents in Ireland so much as allowing us in England to have 
cheap com from foreign countries ; but, putting thwse consideratiops aside, and 
returning gravely to the question (hear, hear), he would ask the landlords whether 
they thought it possible to maintain much longer the existing Com ^s, and to 
uphold a system of which the effect is to limit a xtd contract the foreign market for 
our manufactured goods, and, as he had before stated, to lower the wages of 
labour and to depress the profits of capital ? The thing was absolutely irapos- 
stble, and he defied the hon. and learned member for Kirkcudbright ttfeome to a 
ainerent conclusion. (Hear.) 

The hon. and gallant officer then proceeded to say, that never country was so 
blessed as England with all the elements of prosperity. We had extensive fields 
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of coal, more estimable than mines of silver and gold, which gave ns an advan- 
tage in the foreign maiket over the foreign manufacturer. All that we wan ted 
was cheap com. (Hear, hear.) We had already cheap fuel. The foreigner had 
cheap com, and coqpequence was that in Saxony some goods were manu- 
factured cheaper than they were in Manchester. Thus the high price of food 
robbed England of the advantages which she ought to derive from her cheap fuel. 
(Hear, hear.) Some gentlemen said, that even if the com laws were abrogated, 
the price of corn would not fall much in England. He cared not how that might 
turn out. if the price of corn did not fall here, it must rise upon the continent. 
In that case, the comparative advantages which the foreign manufacturer now 
possessed over the British manufacturer would be done away with, and thg^ 
British manufacturer would have the full benefit of cheaper fuel. There would, 
in his opinion, be no limit to the prosperity of England if the Legislature would 
open the ports to the free introduction of foreign corn. Every quarter *of corn 
which we received from foreign parts woulri^ be m paymeut for some portion of 
our manufactures ; and when he considered the immense agricultural resource* 
which belonged to Russia on one side of us, and to America on the other, he 
said that the imagination of mar.»could not set a limit to the prosperity of Eng- 
land receiving foreign com free from duty, and raw materials untaxed. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought that our manufacturing population would increase with ti 
rapidity as great as the constitution of human nature would permit ; he thought 
that it would double itself every twenty-five years if it had a plenteous supply of 
food. Why at this moment was America so happy t Because as the population 
increased it spread over the plains of that mighty continent which were still un* 
reclaimed, and there found abundance of food. Why was England less for- 
tunate? Because she was hampered by restrictions and monopolies, which pre- 
vented the labourer from obtaining a supply of cheap food, (llcar, hear ) The 
house had only to abolish the high duty now laid on the importation of foreign 
eftrn to give to the country high wages and high profits. (Hear, hear.) 

Tl?e landlords of England were that evening upon their trial ; they must now 
come before their country, they must show that the demonstration of principles 
laid down by those who had looked at this question with a philosophic and 
statesman- tike’ eye contained an inherent fallacy, and was worth nothing ; they 
must show that human labour can obtain high wages, when it is employed m 
cultivating a sod which only returns a bare subsistence to its cultivator ; they 
must prove an impossibility, and show that it is not the Jnterest of man to get as 
much food as cheap as he can. Declamation on this subject would not do ; 
it would be worse than useless, and the lion, member for fcssex must show, if he 
could, by plain argument, that a high price of agncultuial produce would pro- 
duce a high rate of wages, and increase the profits of capital. (Hear, hear.) -If 
the hon. member should succeed m proving that a high price of corn would not 
lower wages, he would divide along with him (Mr. Baring), although he now 
came forward to second the motion of his hon. friend, the member for Middlesex. 
(Cheers and laughter.) 

Sir James Graham followed Colonel Torrens ; but though lie spoke 
at as great a length as Mr. Ilume, and introduced quite as many de- 
tails of figures, quantities, prices, &c., we think it is easy to state 
the sum and substance of his arguments in a short compass. He 
began by saying, that this was not, as had been said, a landlord's 
question, but a questionmfiecting the interests of the whole community. 
But (and this is one of the inconveniences of speeches of great len|th), 
before he*got to the end he, forgot this assertion entirely, and admitted 
that it was U landlord’s question ; saying, that the landed property of 
England was already so surrounded with difficulties that, if the Com 
Laws wdre abolished, before five years were over three-fourths of the 
landed property of England would be in the market for sale, to pay oft' 
its incumbrances, and the landed aristocracy would be utterly ruined. 
He contended, that notwithstanding all the protection they had en- 
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joyed, the agricultural interests were the most depressed in the king- 
dom ; while the manufactures, to which such protection had not been 
Extended, were all flourishing ; and yet he asked for the continuance of 
this very system, under which agriculture had declined to so low an 
ebb. He contended that the present system was favourable to all 
classes, by preserving steadiness of price instead of great fluctuation, 
keeping inferior lands in cultivation and thereby employing many 
agricultural labourers, and rendering us independent of foreign supply 
in the event of a war. This was the sum and substance of his speech, 
which we give the closing part, in which he appealed to those by 
whom he was surrounded, in terms that he wqjl knew would find a 
responsive echo in every landed gentleman's breast. 

He was now prepared to do what he then called upon the house to do— -he was 
prepared to stand by the existing Com Laws, and to resist any the first inroad 
which might be attempted to be made upon them. As an honest man he felt it 
his duty to resist, and to tesist to the utmost ofi his power, any measure which 
went to create a sudden simultaneous reduction of rent. (Hear, hear.) It was 
admitted by the hon. member for Middlesex that the effect of such a measure as 
that which he proposed would be a reduction of 20 per cent, in the rent of land. 
Now, would the house take a step calculated to produce such an effect as that ? 
If the effect of the proposed measure should be to reduce rents 20 per cent., he 
spoke advisedly when he said that two-thirds of the landed property of England 
would at once change hands. (Hear, hear.) Now, he conceived that a measure 
pregnant with such effects was nothing short of injustice, and to any such measure 
he would not give his support. (Hear, hear.) He did not think that it could 
possibly be any benefit to the state that a great change of proprietors should thus 
suddenly and simultaneously take place ; it would be attended with great indi- 
vidual suffering — with much individual injustice. How far soeyer those* evils 
might eventually attend such a large and extensive change, brought about under 
*my circumstances, yet if it took place gradually —if large capitals should be 
brought to bear quietly and peaceably on the purchase of land — if an immense 
mass of land should not be thrown together into the market, those necessary evils 
Would be greatly mitigated, and the suffering occasioned by such a gradual trans- 
mutation would be comparatively slight. But if the house were in one night to 
change the existing system of the Corn Laws, the injustice thereby produced 
would be immense, and the danger beyond calculation. However ^mjust such a 
change in the property of the country might be under any circumstances, if 
gradual and not sudden, it might be safe. But in the present instance the change 
would be at once dangerous and overwhelming. lie would repeat that such a 
sudden change would be equivalent to an agrarian law — it wqv& 1 be a complete 
change So the existing frame mi society, (Hear, hear,) These were the con- 
siderations which weighed with him principally in opposing this motion — consi- 
derations which could never be dissociated from such a measure as that now 
proposed. It was a measure, he would be bold to say, that would not be bene- 
ficial to the community at large, for no measure mould possibly be productive of 
general benefiuwhich was calculated, like the present, to bring about a great change 
of pteperty— to eflfeet great individual misery, and to produce the total destruc- 
tion of an entire class of the community. (Hear,' hear.) It would be no small 
evil when such a change would produce the destruction of an entire class of die 
community; and when such a class was the agricultural interest— the most tS- 

S ortant class of all— bis solemn opinion was that its destruction would be rwp 
estruction of the state itself. The right hon. ^baronet sat down Amidst ||ry 
loud and general cheering. 

Mr. F. O’Connor, the member for the greatest agricultural county 
in Ireland, namely, Cork ; Mr. Richards, the member for one of the 
most agricultural of the English boroughs, Knaresborough ; and Mr. 
Heftthcote, the member for one of the greatest and most exclusively 
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agricultural counties of England, namely, Lincolnshire, opposed any 
alteration whatever in the Corn Laws. 

Lord Morpeth said, that however great he might have felt the difficulty of 
following his right-hon. frjend near him (Sir J. Graham) upon this Subject, that 
difficulty was much increased when became forward to state as briefly as he could 
the grounds upon which he should give his entire support to the motion of the 
hon. member for Middlesex. (Hear.) Ever since he (Lord Morpeth) had taken 
any share in politics, when sitting in Parliament as the representative of an agri- 
cultural borough, and when liberal opinions upon the subject of the Corn Laws 
were less popular than at present (because le^s understood), he had formed one of 
a minority of 16 with the hon. member for Middlesex upon this subject, a subject 
upon which he had never held an opinion more firmly than that which, though ^ 
it had been styled vulgar by his right hon. friend (not seriously, he hoped), he still 
maintained — namely, that it was incumbent upon the Legislature (come what 
might) to make as cheap as possible the food of the country. ( Hear, hear.) He 
(Lord Morpeth) belonged himself exclusively to the landed interest, residing 
generally amongst an agricultural population, for whose interests he was sincerely 
anxious, and who were at the present period labouring under great distress. Ifo 
now represented a great agricultural as well as commercial county : he was not, 
however, sent to Parliament merely as the representative of those interests, but 
to legislate for the advantage and benefit of tne whole community, and in that 
capacity he felt hound to put aside both his personal and representative impres- 
sions, and having done so he felt unable to refuse his assent to the demonstrations 
of public opinion which had been put forth for a more open, free, and fixed trade 
in corn. (Hear.) He must contend that the same principle which was applied 
to every other article ought to be extended to that commodity, and that wherever 
an article could be bought the cheapest, and consequently with the least waste of 
the means of purchase, that market ought to be preserved. No better means of 
cheating a nation could be devised than the existing restrictive laws ; for cheated 
the rratfon would be, so long as it was compelled to resort to one shop for a com- 
modity which it could purchase at another at a much cheaper rate. (Hear.) 

At a time when the Legislature was* about to take steps which he trusted would 
sensibly and ’materially diminish the burdens exclusively pressing upon the 
agriculturalists of this country, he trusted that no reasonable opponent to the 
Com laws would object to take them fully into account, in order to ascertain the 
real amount and bearing of their results, and to make every adequate allowance 
accordingly. He could not, of coufse, be insensible 1 * to the argument. Unit 
at the present period, when the distress of the agriculturalist had been pro- 
mulgated from the throne and acknowledged by Parliament, it might seem 
harsh to have recourse to measures which we suspected to lie of a tendency cal- 
culated to aggravate and prolong that distress. Nei ther could he forget the *ug. 
gestion that a paramount injury would result to the British agriculturalist by a 
relaxation of the restrictions upon the importation of foreign com. lie would, 
however, respond, that the worst injury which could befall the agriculturalist 
would be from change, alteration, and fluctuation ; and as he well knew the 
present system of corn laws would not be suffered by the people to continue un- 
assailed and undisturbed, and that the nation had not now patience to abide under 
such a system, so he felt satisfied that, even looking at the agricultural interest 
alone, no prospect of security could be realized until the matter was placed on 
such a basis as the great body of the people would consider just to all classes of 
the community. Surely, then, the present period, when wheat was 4 fix, per 
quarter, was the moment, of all others, when this bargain or arrangement eould 
be most properly made ; this, in short, was the time of all others for th* land- 
holder to strike his bargain. The right hon. baronet had alluded to the state of 
the manufactures, and had stated that they were fully employed, whilst the agri- 
cultural population was not so engaged ; but was the right hem. baronet aware 
that when the manufacturing classes were successfully employed, a great portion 
of the agricultural population were also absorbed in the same pursuits, and there- 
fore that if an extension of manufacturing employment was afforded it would 
mom and more absorb the masses of that population which confessedly could 
tol. i . — session or 1834. if * 
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now find employment in agriculture under the dulling wing of protection ? 
(Hear, hear.) 

It was no part of his (Lord Morpeth’s) intention to enter on the present occa- 
sion into minute calculations as to the manner in which the question ought to be 
regulated ; and he should rather leave* that for future discussion and deliberation. 
He was, however, most undoubtedly inclined, from all that he had been enabled 
to gather, to support the operation of free trade generally, but it did certainly ap- 
pear to him that the principle, though extending to all other articles, was stopped 
short in respect to the article of bread. If this nation was to compete with the 
foreigner, the Legislature was bound to give to domestic labour and industry every 
advantage within its reach, and not to bear it down by burdens which were un- 
^icccssary for the engagements of the nation. (Hear, hear.) He knew that the 
decorous and proper language to use upon an occasion similar to that in which 
the bouse was then engaged, would be to say that the subject was one in which 
the interests of all classes were joined and identical; but he must remind the 
house, that as there were links whioh upheld all classes distinct, the Legislature 
should not inquire what was most beueficial to particular classes of the commu- 
nity, but deal with the subject matter brought under its consideration in the 
manner best calculated to promote* the interests, happiness, and prosperity of the 
whole nation. He would only further remark, that though lie was unable to 
meet the arguments of some of the friends of free trade, as to the comparative 
statement of the interests of the manufacturing and agricultural classes, yet he 
thought that the truth or fallacy of such arguments did not at all concern the point 
at present at issue. The argument iu favour of restriction, which had been urged, 
would be well founded if this country was purely an agricultural nation, or was 
prepared to become so ; it might be well to insist upon such an argument if, 
like the vale of Tempo, this nation was unburdened by a debt. Such, however, 
was not the case, and as this country had chosen to support the character of a high 
and great nation, and to wage long and expensive wars, it was necessary, in order 
to carry into effect those objects of the natfonal policy, to call in aid (he com- 
mercial as well as the agricultural resources of the land. It would be* just as 
seasonable for the inhabitants of the bants of the Scheldt, or the proprietors of 
the villas on the Iirenla, to deehue themselves agriculturists, and restrict the 
markets of \ enioc and Amsterdam, as for this countiy to seek an agricultural 
character solely. It was in vam for the population of Great Britain to assume an 
Arcadian character, saddled as they were wth a debt of 800,000,000/. He should 
not further trouble tli£ house than to express his determination to give his 
most cordial support to the motion of the hon. member for Middlesex. ( Hear., 
hear.) * • V 

Mr. Clay, the member for the Tower Hamlets, made a very sensible 
speech in support of Mr. Humes motion, but the House growing im- 
patient after the long speeches of the previous speakers, he was much 
interrupted, and very imperfectly heard ; and Mr. E, Buller, the 
member for Staffordshire, who also spoke in support of the motion, 
was so clamoured against, that those seated within a few yards of 
distance, and in the best position for hearing, right opposite to him, 
could scarcely catch one perfect sentence. He spoke, nevertheless, 
for half an hour, but it was like talking against the tempest. The 
loud conversation going on on all sides, and the continued attempts to 
clamour the speaker down, by cries of “ Question/’ and. “ Divide/’ 
rendeied him at length .quite inaudible; and at midnight, Mr. Ewart, 
of Liverpool, moved the adjournment of the debate. • 

On the following evening, Friday, Mr. Ewart having the*precedcnce, 
by moving the adjournment of the debate, spoke in support of the 
motion of Mr. Hume, and directed his arguments chiefly to shew the 
Injurious effects of the existing Com Laws on our trade and manu- 
factures. 
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Lord Darlington followed in support of the Corn Laws, and main- 
tained the line of argument pursued by Sir James Graham. He con- 
cluded by saying that he had received a communication from the 
highest quarter ?n the Government, urging him not to divide the landed 
interest in the House of Commons by the proposition of any amendment, 
in which they could not all agree, but to endeavour to unite them so 
as to negative the motion of Mr. Hume by the largest majority possible* 

Mr. Poulett Thomson then rose — and being a member of the Go- 
vernment, though not of the Cabinet, he occupied more than half an 
hour in a prefatory and apologetical introduction, before he even bogar - 
to enter on the question. His speech was quite as long as Sir James 
Graham’s, aud equally statistical in its details ; these details, however, 
proving the very reverse of the positions attempted to be established by 
Sir James. That Mr. Thomson was master of the subject on which he 
spoke, no one could deny; but it is equally undeniable, that from the 
monotonous and heavy delivery, the lugubriousness aud solemnity of 
tone, and the singularly jerking method of endeavouring by the ducking 
of the head and the swinging of the arm to enforce an emphasis ou 
every third or fourth word, he is a very tiresome speaker, and more 
tedious to listen to for any length of time than would be thought pos- 
sible, considering the great extent of his information, and the extreme 
liberality of his views on all commercial questions. But the simplicity 
of nature is in him exchanged for a highly-sustained and even pompous 
oratorical tone ; and instead of that variety, which logical acutene ss in 
argument and earnestness of feeling in appeal, so agreeably afToul to 
each, other, when skilfully and naturally blended, his whole march is 
heavy, slow, and funereal, and seems a mournful oration ovei some 
departed friend. 

Mr. Alexander Baring followed Mr. Thomson, and began by assuring 
the House that ho would not tresspass upon their exhausted attention 
more than a very few moments, which all those around and behind him, 
as he spoke from the front of the* Opposition benches, said, was a sure 
prelude to q very long speech ; and they were right, for Mr. Baring spoke 
for nearly two hours ; and he being also a very slow, and heavy, arid- 
tedious speaker, many members, before* exhausted with their over- 
strained attention to the subject, fell fast asleep. Mr. Baring sup- 
ported Sir James Graham’s views ; and Sir Robert Peel, who sat near 
him on his right hand, paid the deepest attention to his speech. The 
Tories, who sit in a cluster, from the front of the Opposition bench 
ranging upwards behind on the immediate left of the Speaker’s chair, 
were vociferous in their cheers, and gave the speakers on their bide the 
most hearty support. When it? is considered that Mr. Baring is believed 
to have no less than three millions sterling invested chiefly in land — Sir 
Robert Peel two millions in the same manner — and the 150 persons 
forming the Tory party, though fewer in numbers, having more land than 
all the remaining 500 Whigs and Liberals of tfte House put together — 
no wondet that they make so determined a stand to keep things as they 
are. It is Worthy of remark, however, that the same Mr. Alexander 
Baring, now one of the largest landowners in the House of Commons, 
and member for the agricultural county of Essex, was, when in busi- 
ness as a merchant in 1815, as strenuous an opponent of the Corn 
Laws as he is now their defender. During that year he,was accom- 
panied through Palace Yard by thousands of the populace of JLomlon, 
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following him down to the House of Commons, where he was going to 
present petitions against the Corn Laws, as the friend of the people 
and the advocate of cheap bread ; and Mr. Hume, in Ins reply, pro- 
duced great effect by reading from one of Mt. Baring’s speeches on 
that occasion passages containing the strongest denunciations of all 
attempts to bolster up rents by increasing the duties on foreign coni ; 
and contending that the agricultural labourers were not benefitted by 
such protections, ns it was purely for the advantage of the landlords at 
the expense of all other classes of the community. 

Mr. Fryer, of Wolverhampton, said a few words only against the 
Corn Laws ; and Mr. Whitmore, his colleague, spoke at some length 
on the same side, but amidst such noise and interruption, that it was 
difficult to understand more than the general purport of his speech. 

Lord Althorp followed, and made the singular admission, that though 
he agreed in theory with those who thought the Corn Laws of no benefit 
to the landowner, yet, as he thought the present not the proper time 
to make any change, he should oppose a direct negative to the motion 
of Mr. Hume ; or in other words say, that it was a question which ought 
not now to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Handley, of Lincolnshire, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, of Kiikcud- 
brighc, Sir George Phillips of Warwickshire, and Mr.W. Duneombe, of 
Yorkshire, all large landed proprietors, and representing great agricul- 
tural counties, spoke in favour of the Corn Laws. Lord Palmerston 
made exactly the same admission as Lord Althorp, as to his opinion 
being against the Corn Laws, though his vote would be for leaving 
them untouched at present. Mr. Brotherton, of Salford, made & few 
observations only in support of the motion ; and Lord Howick followed 
on the same side, though representing a purely agricultural district, and 
-expressed his belief that the Corn Laws were the chief cause of the de- 
pression of agriculture itself. 

It was past one o’clock when the^ division was called for; and the 
exhaustion and weariness of all who i entrained to that late hour, was 
visible in every countenance. The most intense inteiest wfcs felt in the 
result, though it was not at all doubtful. It was remarked that there 
was not a single Tory that went out in support of Mr. Hume’s motion, 
so that the people will know what to expect from a Tory government 
or a Tory House of Commons : and when the numbers were announced, 
namely, 312, in favour of retaining the present Corn Laws unaltered, 
and only 155 for revising them, or two to one in favour of the landed 
interest, and against the shipping, mercantile, and manufacturing, the 
victorious party evinced their joy by lou$l and long continued cheers. 

We had intended to have appended some remarks of our own on the 
question here. But other opportunities will occur when our space may 
be less crowded, of which we shall gladly avail ourselves. In the 
meantime we can only express our conviction that unless the Govern- 
ment take the initiative in this matter, and come boldly forward to give 
the people the relief they fairly claim, the business of petitioning wili be 
changed for a less respectful mode of expressing public opinion ; the 
Ministry will be as surely and as deservedly displaced, for opposing a 
more free trade in Corn, as their predecessors were for opposing a more 
extended representation of the people in Parliament ; and the Ministry 
that succeeds, it, profiting by the errors of the present, will establish 
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their power on the broad foundation of concession to the popular will* 
and put an end to the reign of Toryism and Whiggism aUke for ever* 
The present Ministers have had such opportunities of doing good, and 
rendering their Government useful and* popular, as men never had be* 
fore. They have thrown away the golden gift; and if they fall, it will 
be without that sympathy which is ever extended to men who do their 
best, though they perish in the attempt. Their end will be as inglorious, 
as their beginning was full of hope and promise. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 

COMMONS. 

• 

Since our last publication there has been no great or important 
debate on any national subject, except that on the Corn Laws, which 
extended over two entire sittings, being the longest debate by far that, 
has taken place during the present session, and undoubtedly the 
most impoitaut. We have accordingly given to it that extended space 
which the vast national magnitude of the question demands; and this 
must be our apology for glancing thus briefly at the other topics that 
have'en gaged the attention of the House. 

Ori Monday, the 10th inst., the morning sitting was attended by 
nearly l\{)0 members, which is 'about six times the average morning 
attendance. Our readers will imagine that it was some great national 
question, affecting the liberties or the happiness of the people, that thus 
brought then Vepresenratives together at so early a period of the (lay* 
Not at all. The question which filled the House, and for which as 
much canvassing had been practised by the agents on both sides as if 
it were a contested election, was, whether a Bill, authorizing the con- 
struction of the Gieat Western Railway, from London to Bristol, 
should or should not be read a second time; a question, no doubt, of 
considerable importance, but not nearly so much so as many others 
that could not command the attendance of 100 members, because 
there were no such private and pecuniary interests at stake. The Bill 
was defended by the Earl of Kerry, Lord Lansdownc’s eldest son, in 
a very neat and appropriate speech, and opposed by the Marquis of 
Chandos, Mr. R. Palmer, and others. The following short extract, 
from the report of the debate, will show how this large morning meet- 
ing was obtained. • * 

Mr. (JrsnoRNr. said he had been favoured, in common with many other hon. 
members, with a card, which he would read for the information of the house, and 
which he thought threw some* light upon the nature of the opposition to the pre* 
sent bill. “Opposition to the Western Railway.— 1 The Duke of Buckingham, 
the Countess of Berkeley, the Earls of Jersey, Harrington, and Cadogan, the 
Lords 13 os ton,, Montagu, and Stfowell, Lady Carr, Mr. Sloane Stanley, Colonel 
Gore Langton, Mr. Robert Palmer, the Provost, Fellows, and Masters of Eton 
College, and the other opponents of this measure, earnestly entreat the favour of 
your attendance in the House of Commons on Monday, the 10th instant, at 
twelve o'clock, upon the motion for the second reading/' He thought that 
was one of the most impertinent pieces of canvassing he had evqr recollected, 
(Laughter.) 
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The second reading was rarried by a majority of 1 82 to 92 ; several 
members haying gone away before the division came on. 

In the -evening sitting, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson presented a petition 
from Captain Uoss, the Polar Navigator, praying for remuneration for 
his losses in his late expedition. Mr. Hutt presented a petition from 
Hull, and Lord Sandon presented a petition from Liverpool, both to 
the same effect. Lord Althorp having signified his Majesty’s assent to 
the presentation 6f the petition (which is a necessary preliminary to 
any prayer for remuneration), Mr. Fergusson gave notice, that on 
Wednesday, when the House should go into a Committee of Supply, 
he would move an Address to the Crown, praying his Majesty to 
bestow some mark of his royal favour on Captain Uoss, for his services 
in his late voyage to the North Pole. 

The discussion on the Army Estimates occupied the remainder of the 
evening, during which a division took palace on the question of voting 
82,179/. for the yeomanry, or volunteer corps of England, the oppo- 
nents to the vote contending that the paid yeomanry were more fre- 
quently the disturbers than they, were the preservers of the public 
peace, and that the civil power was quite competent, to effect the pur- 
poses for which these corps were profusedly kept up. We have given 
a List of the Minority in tljo usual place, the division being: For the 
grant of the proposed sum 135 : Against it 52. 

Lord John Russell moved the second reading of his Bill for prevent- 
ing Bribery at Elections, which, after a short discusMOn, was agreed 
to ; and after that, the noble Lord brought in his Bill for regulating {he 
Marriages of Dissenters, which was read a first time, an (Bordered* to be 
printed. The following extract, from, the repo it of the proceedings will 
be read with interest, and will guide the Dissenting body in the course 
they should take. 

On moving that it be read a second time on the 28th of April, the noble lord 
said, that he would not then enter into any details of the subject, lie felt that 
much mi,M (-presentation had gone abroad*] expecting the bill, and that the nature 
of its pro\ isions hari’not been well considered ; but though he fj-lt this, he was 
not very sanguine that the measure itself’ would be acceptable to the great body 
of those for whose relief it was intended. Ue would now move that it he read a 
second time on the 28th of Apnl, and that it he punted, and he put it off to that 
distant day in order to give an oppoitumty to the body of Dissenters, for whom 
lie. had the highest respect, to make their objections. If those objections should 
be found very strong, he would say, that he should not picss the measure, though 
he did not see that he could make any material alterations in it ; still, however, 
be would not press it if the objections against it should be found insuperable by 
those for whose relief it was intended. 

On Tuesday, the morning sitting &as occupied with a long and 
desultory discussion on the presentation of a Petition from the Dis- 
senting Ministers of the three denominations — of Baptists, Independ- 
ents, and Presbyterians — in and near Londbn, which was brought up 
by Dr, Lushington. *Fhe discussion chiefly turned on the question, 
whether the Dissenters generally desired the separation of Church and 
,§t.atc or not ; and the result of the discussion appeared to*be a general 
Admission that all the Dissenters objected on principle to any connexion 
whatever between Church and State, as unscriptural and productive of * 
great injury to both ; and that consequently they desired the separation 
as a matter* of public benefit ; but that they did not wish at present to 
agitate ,this question, being desirous, first , of obtaining relief from the 
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four great grievances, so often enumerated, of which they complained ; 
and when these were removed, they would be enabled to judge whether 
the union of Church and State still continued to be as objectionably a$ 
they undoubtedly thought it at present. 

In the evening sitting, a long discussion occurred on a motion of 
Mr. O'Connell’s, for the appointment of a Select Committee to take 
into consideration the Oaths taken by Members of the House of Com-' 
mens, with a view to abolish them all, and to substitute a solemn 
declaration instead. He. grounded his argument chiefly on the fact 
that at present the Protestant Member took one description of oath, 
the Catholic Member another, and the Quaker and the Moravian were 
exempted from taking any oath at all ; and if the Jews were admitted 
into Parliament, they, perhaps, would have some other form prescribed 
for them. He thought them all unnecessary ; and when doubts existed 
as to the particular construction to be placed on the several forms, he 
thought the best way was trf'have these doubts removed, and some 
form of declaration substituted, in which all could agree. Lord 
Althorp opposed the motion in a short speech ; and Mr. Langdale, of 
Beverley, an English Catholic Member, supported Mr. O’Oonncirs 
views in an argumentative and effective address. Sir Robert Peel 
opposed the motion also. Dr. Lushington made decidedly the best 
speech on the subject, which we give almost entire, for the sound views 
and valuable truths it contains. 

Dr. Luhuingion said that lus opinion was that no oaths whatever ought to he 
required from members of Pa.hament. Referring to the history of past times, he 
was of opinion that oaths upon political subjects were of no benefit. When suf- 
ficient inducements were held out, there was no sanctity in oaths sufficient to pre- 
vent their infraction, lie strongly objected to our present system of rendering 
admission into .Pm Lament dependent upon the c pi al ill cat ion of an oath. It was. 
opposed to such a free choice of representatives as the people of England ought to 
li.ive m a reformed Parliament. The people of England weio competent to 
choose the individuals to whom their interests ought to he confided, lie believed 
that they were capable of selecting for .their representative^ individuals who from 
their political diameter, from then regard to the different duties of life, and from 
the esteem in winch they were held by their fellow-citizens, were fit to be in- 
trusted with the gieat duty of legislating for tins kingdom. 1 le saw no icwm 
why members of l\u Lament should enter into that house fetteied and hampered 
by oaths, lie saw no reason why any man — no matter whethei lu* was a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, or a Dissenter, or a Roman Catholic - should have 
Ins lips closed by an oath, and should so be prevented from stating any sentiment 
which, in his judgment, contained the truth. (Hear, hear.) Why did the house 
seek to shut up the windows of truth ( Why, if it had confidence in the present 
constitution of church and state, did it seem afraid of reiterated discussion upon 
that constitution ? \\ i»y was it apprehensive that truth would not he prominent, 

whatev er arguments might be urged against it ? (Hear, hear. ) l'or these reasons 
he was opposed to the imposition of these oaths, mto which the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin now wished inquiry to be made. Was that a right example 
to hold up to the people of Dnglaiul/ He wished the house had courage to do 
that which wus right and to purge away entirely this desecrating system of oath#* 
He wished die house would teach the country, by such a measure, to be careful 
in its selection of individuals for the functions of legislation, to choose none but 
those in whose honour it could trust, and to place no man woithy of such bust 
under the«obligation of an oath. During the five years which had just elapsed it 
great change had been effected in the manners and feeling', of the people. The 
question imperatively demanded inquiry, for if the taking of oatns was to be 
abolished on the general principle, the sooner it was done the better. In matters 
where only trifling impediments were to be overcome die boldest statesman wa* 
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the best — a statesman who was prepared to sweep away the follies perpetuated 
by those who had gone before us. Statesmen of this determined stamp were tV 
men now to gain the confidence and support of the people of England, and 
tlkeir names -handed down to posterity. (Hear, hear.) , 

Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. Secretary Stanley spoke w*' ' ^ mo- 

tion, and the discussion was prolonged till half-past ten, -having, lasted 
four hours, without any practical result, as Mr* O'Connell u.umately 
withdrew his motion for the present, and gave notice of its reintroduc- 
tion on some future day. 

Sir Andrew Agnew then rose to ask leave to bring in two Bills for 
* enforcing a better observance of the Sabbath, one for England, the 
other for Scotland, which, after a short convention, was granted to 
him. A third Bill, connected with the same subject, did not, however, 
meet with so favourable a reception. It was one for granting power to 
the local authorities of counties, to alter the fairs and markets now held on 
Saturdays and Mondays, to some other dy.ys in the week, on the ground 
that all such fairs or markets held on either of these clays, necessarily 
broke in upon the rest of the Sabbath. The same parties, however, who 
assented to the introduction of the* first bill, for enforcing the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, objected to this for changing the days of fairs and 
markets ; and the reasons assigned for the opposition showed clearly 
the limits to which the opponents of the bill would go. No one pre- 
tended to deny that if there were a late market on Saturday, and an 
early one on Monday, the repose of the Sabbath must be broken in upon 
by all those who were engaged as sellers in either. But, it was said, 
it will “ affect the interests of the corn -dealers and cattle sellers, it will 
injure property, and put profits in jeopardy, and therefore* it cannot be 
permitted." We fear that this spiriUof balancing God and Mammon 
against each other will be found, too prevalent in all classes. The ad- 
vocates of the better observance of the Sabbath will not go all the 
lengths that the strict observance cf that day would require. They 
will not interdict the mail fioni travelling, nor shut, up all the post- 
offices of the country, nor prevent stiips sailing, on a Sunday ; for that 
would be to cramp and injure all commercial operations.* They will 
not prohibit the King and his Court from taking their airing in the parks, 
nor the nobility from travelling to the country, nor the Ministers from 
holding Cabinet councils, nor the Bishops from giving Sunday dinners, 
nor the ostentatious from driving in their gay carriages to church on a 
Sunday, because it w r ould interfere with the privileged classes; — they 
are therefore inconsistent with themselves, and the poor will not be- 
lieve them in earnest, while they let the lich escape. Again, the oppo- 
nents of the measure will allow the Bill f to come in, and say they admit 
the princip!e*of legislating for the better observance of the Lord's Day ; 
but whenever a case is presented, in which large pecuniary interests 
are to be interfered with, such as changing ihp days of fairs and mar- 
kets, they object to any interference with this, because it will affect 
men’s worldly profits. These are equally inconsistent with the sup- 
porters of the Bill ; for if the principle be a sound one, which we very 
much doubt, that the Legislature of any country has a right to enforce , 
by penalties and coercion, any one observance that is purely religious, 
than has it the same right to enforce any other observance equally of 
a religious nature, and thus the principle of religious liberty would be 
entirely destroyed. That the observance of one day of rest in seven, 
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is a highly beneficial institution, in a physical and moral point of view, 
quite apart from religious considerations, wc have no doubt whatever ; 
and we think it could be demonstrated to be highly advantageous to 
all parties in the state. But, as tc^ any particular mode of enjoying 
that day of rest, it must, we think, be left to the individual himself to 
choose : always taking care, of course, to protect the public health, 
public morals, and the public peace, from violation, by any gross abuse 
of the privilege which this day of rest conferred.* We think, indeed, 
that it is a matter which could be more advantageously taken up by a 
Society for encouraging the appropriate observance of the Lord's Day, by 
sermons, lectures, tracts, rewards, and inducements, than by an Act of 
Parliament for enforcing , by pains and penalties, an observance which, if 
regarded as a religious duty, must be divested of all religious value 
whenever effected by coercion agaiilst the will. By reasoning and 
persuasion, men would soon find it their interest and their happiness to 
join in encouraging, by procept and example, the universal observance 
of the Sabbath as a day, of innocent recreation and enjoyment— of 
devotional feeling — and of mental and bodily purification and repose. 
But the moment that pains and penalties are substituted for persuasion, 
the human mind resists every species of coercion ; and this, added to 
the certainty that the rich w ill not submit to be placed on exactly the 
same footing as the poor in this matter,* will revolt all who regard reli- 
gion as equally binding on all classes — who know that God himself is 
no respecter of persons — and who demand that all religious obligations 
.shall be held equally binding on the peasant and the peer. 

,A*call of the House was agreed to on the motion of Mr. Spiing 
Rice, for "the 15th of April, when the Repeal of the Union between 
England and Ireland is to be ‘discussed, with a distinct pledge that 
the call would be enforcedly if the motion should come on upon the duy 
named. 

Mr. Tennyson postponed his motion for the Repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act, and the substitution of Triennid Parliaments, to the 
earliest open day, the 15th of May; and Mr. Robinson withdrew his 
motion for a call of the House on the 25th of March. 

The House did not adjourn till past one o’clock. It is gradually 
sliding into its old practice of sitting at late hours : but though every 
one seems to complain of this as an evil, very few' Members appear yet 
disposed to support the only true remedy : namely, a total abandon- 
ment of all night sittings, and the substitution of the more rational 
hours of 10 to 6 in the day, which is quite as great an extent of lime as 
is occupied now, and far more fresh and business-like hours, than from 
5 in the evening to J in the* morning. We fear we n'fust have a new 
Parliament, however, before we shall have any beneficial change iu this 
respect. 


* Evils of the Union or Cur lien and State. 

The alKance between Church and State is, in a political point of view, ex- 
tremely suspicious, and much better fitted to the genius of an arbitrary than a free 
Government. To the former it may yield a powerful support, to the letter it 
must ever prove dangerous. The spiritual submission it exacts is unfavourable 
to mental \igour, and prepares the way for a servile acquiescence in the encroach- 
ments of civil authority. This is so correspondent with facts, that the epithet, 
44 High Church,” when applied to politics, is familiarly used to convey the notion 
of arbitrary maxims of government . — Robert Hall, * 
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PLAN FOR PREPARING BOYS TOR TIIE NAVAL SERVICE, IN 
THE PRINCIPAL IIARUOURS OF ENGLAND. 

Srrt, 12, South Hill, Stoke Devonport, Jan. 17, 1834. 

I presume to lay before you what I conceive to be an efficient and economical 
plan for training up, stout, healthy boys, or active young men, for the future man- 
ning of His Majesty's Navy. Prime seamen are evidently even now scarce, with 
a probability, from various causes, of their being yet scarcer ; and ships of the 
line are now a long time m completing their complement <5f able seamen even on 
the peace establishment. Conceiving, however, that promptness and expedition 
are the very soul of the Naval Service^ I am induced to propose to you, for the 
purpose of instructing stout, healthy boys, or active young men, in the common 
duties of Seamanship, that there be some roomy vessels commissioned for that 
purpose, to remain on® in each of the principal naval harbours, and to be sup- 
plied with gun-brigs, masts, yards, rigging, and sails, which may be all old or 
unseaworthy stores, and to be allowed also a small sailing tender, fitted with a 
wheel, for the purpose of learning the aspiring boys to steer and heave the lead 
round about the harbour, or occasionally to go out to sea. The whole establish- 
ment of instruction, at each port, to be under the command and superintendence 
of an experienced, zealous officer, having under his orders a few good, old, 
thorough-bred seamen, for the express purpose of instructing the boys in fitting 
every part of the ship’s rigging, and to rig every mast and yard in the ship ; also 
to bend sails, to exercise m reefing and fuiling sails ; to be also taught the im- 
proved great gun exercise, the use of the broadsword, musket, &e. When they 
should be sufficiently instructed and well-grounded in the common duties of* 
seamanship (which the young sailors will never forget), then let them unbend fcaKs, 
unriij the yards and masts, carefully unfit all the rigging, and lay every thing in 
readiness for instructing another party of stout, healthy boys, in the same man- 
ner. Those young sailors who have been instructed on board thekhip in the 
rudiments of military seamanship, might be immediately onteied on board sea- 
going ships (when a limited tune of servitude should be fixed), and where they 
should be encouraged to exert themselves to the utmost to learn, and to do all the 
duties of an able seamen, fls soon as possible.* 

1 heartily wish that thif vital and most important object was more amended to, 
us I am certain that better and fitter seamen can be reared in His Majesty's Navy 
at much less expense to the country, than can now be procured by Impressment, 
even were it necessary to lesort to suih a harsh measure. The best merchant 
seamen when impressed are utterly deficient m the military part of their duty, and 
they have much to acquire and learn when fir.st received on board ships of war. 
Be assured, sir, there is a great deficiency of prime, active, robust seamen now in 
the merchant service, and that nursery for rearing seamen for the Navy is much 
depreciated, partly owing to the employment of cheaper foreigners, the general 
introduction of steam coasters, with other causes, that have a tendency to weaken 
the strength and energy of the British merchant stamen. I speak, sir, from my 
own experience, having been regularly bied to the sea in the merchant service 
before 1 entered Ilis Majesty’s Navy ; and since I have held a commission as 
Lieutenant I have commanded a merchant ship in the West India and also in the 
Last India trades. < 

It is worthy of remark that we never send marines on board ship, or .soldiers 
Into the field, without first instructing them and framing them for Immediate 
service. Surely the young seamen should not be neglected by his country, but 
instructed and trained to his duty, and encouraged by every possible means to 
fear God, honour the King, and to serve lus country faithfully and cheerfully* 
With the highest respect, 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient and very humble Servant, 

CHARLES HALL, Lieut. R.N. 
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LIST OF THE MAJORITY OF **0, 

Tellers included, who voted against Mr. Buckingham’s Motion, on the 4t.li of March, 
3854, That a Select Committee be appointed to take into consideration the practica- 
bility of devising some plan by which a regular and voluntary supply of Seamen 
may be procured for his Majesty’s Navy, without recourse to the practice of forcible 
Impressment. 

For the Motion . . . • .158 

Against it . . . \ . * • 220 


ENGLAND 

A1 thorp, Lord Foley, E. r l\ Madocka, J. 

Bankes, W. J. Fox, Colonel Mangles, James 

Baring, F. X. Fremantle, Sir T, Marjonbanks, Stuart 

lienett, J. Gaskell, J, M. Marshall, John 

Bentinck, Lord G. F Gisborne, T. Martin, John 

Berkeley, Hon. G.C Gordon, R. Mayfield, Captain 

Berkeley, Hon. C. F Goring, 11. D. Mildmay, )\ St. J. 

Bernal, K. Graham, Sir J. lV^urdton, Hon. A. H. 

Jletliell, E. R. Grant, Right Hon. R. Morpeth, Viscount 
Biddulph, R. Giey, Colonel Mostyn, Hon. E. M. 

Blunt, Sir C. R, Giey, Sir G. Miles, William E. 

•Bolling, W. Gtoiiow, Captain Neale, Adiu. Sirll.B, 

Boss,*J. G. Grosvenor, Lord R. Nicholl, J. 

Brockleburrii^, J, Handley, \V. F. North, F. 

Bruce, l.oul E. Handlev, H. * Ptinleazo, J. S. 

Buller, J. VV. llardmge, Sir H. Paget, Sir C. 

Buller, E. Heatheoat, J. J. Palmer, C. F. 

Bulled, J. 0. He ithrote, 0 . J. Palmer, R. 

Burdett, Sir F. Jlenenge.G.F. Palmerston, Viscount 

Burrell, Sir C. Heron, Sir R. Parker, J. 

B»n ton, H. Hurries, fit. llon.J Parker, SirTL * 

Bouverie,lLm, D. P. Hodges, T, J,. lVcholl, Sir S. J. B. 

Calvtot, N. Hodgson, J. C. Peel, Rt. Hon.SirR. 

(barter, J. B. Iloakms, K. JPelham, Hon. ('. A, 

Cavendish, Lord Hotlum. Lord Pendarvts, E. VV. 

Cayley, SirG. Howard, P. 11. Petre, Hon. E. 

Cayley, E. S. Howick, Viscount i’hillpotts, J. 

Chaplin, Colonel T. Hyett, VV. H. Pinnry, W. 

Childers, J. W. Irton, S. VV. Sir H. 

Clive, lion. R. H. Inglia, Sir R. Rainsden, J.C. 

Cockerell, Sir (’. Janies, VV. Rice, Hon. T. S. 

Crawley, S. Jerrnyn, Earl Ridley, Sir M. VV'. 

Crawford, \V r . Jernmgham.dln. ffii, Roharts, A. VV. 

Darlington, Earl of Johnstone, Sir J. Y. Holfe, U. M. 

Denison, J . E. Keppel, Major G. Hooper, J. B. 

Divett, E. Kerri son, Sir K. Boss, C. 

Donkin, Sir R. S. Kerr/, Earl of Rotch, 13. 

Dundas, Capt. J. VV. Labouchere, II. Russell, Ldrd J. 

Dundas, Hon. Sir R. Lemon, SirC. Russel], Lord 

Duncannoiv Vise. Lefevre, C . S. R ussell, Lord C.J.F. 

Ebrington, Viscount Lennard, Sir T. B. Rylo, J. 

Egerton, W.T. Lennox, Lord G. Scrope, C. P. 

Ellice, E. Lennox, Lord A. Sandun, Viarouut 

EtiralLR. Littleton, E. J. Sanford, E, 

Finch, G. Lumley, Viscount Scarlett, Sir J. 

Fleetwood, P. H. Lygon, Hon. Col. IL Scott, J. VV. 

Foley, J. H. H. Lyall, George 


Scott, Sir K. D. 
Sebiight, Sir J. 
Sheppard, T. 
Skipwith, Sir G* 
Smith, J, A. 

Smith, R. V. 

Stanley, Hon. E.G.S. 
Stanley, Hon. 11. T. 
Stanley, E» 

Stewart, J. 

Seymour, Lord 
Stoimont, V incount 
Sttickland, (i, 

Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, VV. II. 
Tailored, H. VV. 
Tennyson, Rt Hon, C. 
Thompson, P. B. 
Thomson, Ht.HnC.P* 
Todd, R. 

Torrens, Colonel 
Tower, (’. 'I*. 
Townslmnd, LordCL 
Tracy, C.II, 

Trevor, Hon. G. B. 
Trouhridge, Sir E.T* 
TulJamore, Lord 
Tvndl, C. 

V yvyan, Sir R. 

Wed go w ood, .1, 
VVilbrnhiim, G, 
Willoughhv, Sir II. 
Rimclham/W.IL 
Wood, ( olonel T. 
Wood, C. 

Wall, C. n,| 

VV aid, II. G* 

Warre, J. A. 

Water park, Lord 
VV atkins, L. 1 
Weyland, Major R. j 
Whitbread, VV. II. 
Whitmore. W. VV. 
Wrottesloy, Sir J. 
Wynn, Rt.Hn.C.VV. 
Yorke, Captain C. F. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Adem, Admiral C. Dunlop, Captain J. Hay, Colonel A. Macleod, R. 
Arbuthnot, Hon*. II, Elliot, Hon, Capt.G, Jeffrey, Rt, Hon, F, Mi|fray f J, 

Bruce, C. Gordon,Hn.Capt.W. Johnstone, J.J. * Ormelie, Kail of 

Callender, J, Grant, Rt. Hon. C. Loch, J. Pringle, R. 

Dalmeny, Lord 

IRELAND. 

Belfast, Earl of Corry, Hon. H. L. Howard, R, ' Knox, Hon. Col. J.J. 

Browne, J* Dobbin, L.* Jephson, C. D. O. Meynell, Captain II. 

Browne, I), Hayes, Sir E. Jones, Captain T. Talbot, J. 

Conolly, Col. E. M. llill, Lord A. 

* „ _ . Tsllebs.— C apt. Elliott. Lord Dundannon. 


LIST OF THE MAJORITY OF 314, 

Tellers included, wlio, on the 6th of March, voted against the motion of Mr. Hume, 
•* That this House do resolve itself into a Comniitteeeof the whole House, to consider 
the Corn Laws (9 Geo. IV., c. 60), and substituting, instead of the present graduated 
Scale of Duties, a fixed and moderate Duty on the Import at all times of Foreign Corn 
into the United Kingdom, and for granting a fixed and equivalent Bounty on the Ex- 
port of Corn from the United Kingdom. 

For the motion ...... 157 

Against it ....... 314 

ENGLAND. 

AUhorp, Lord Cavendish, Iln. Col. Foley, E.T. Homes, Rt. Hon. J. 

Anson, lion. G. Cayley, Sir G. Foley, J. N. N. Hill, Sir R. 

Astley, Sir J. D. Cayley, E. S. Folkes, Sir W. Ilodgea, T. 

Astloy, Sir J. Chandos, Marquis Forester, Hon. W. Hornby, E. G. 

Atherley, A. Chaplin, Colonel T. Fox, S. L. Hoskins* K. f *• 

Attwood. M. Chapman A. Frankland, Sir R. Hothum, Lord 

Rankes, W. J. Chetwynd, Capt. W. Frenfuntle, Sir T. Houklsworth, T. 

Raring, A. Childeis, J. W. Cask ell, J. Howard, P. H. 

Baring, H. 13. (Hay ton, Colonel R. Gladstone, W. Hope, II. T. 

Bell, M. Clive, E. R. Glyune, SirS. Hudson, T. 

Benett, J. Clive, lion. R. II. Gordon, R. Hurst, K. H. 

Bentinck, Lord G.F. Cockerell, Sir C. Coring H. D. lrton,S. 

Berkeley, Hon. C.F. Collier, J. Coulburn, lion. H, Ingilby, Sir W. A. 

Barnard, E. C. Cookes, T. II. Graham, Sir J. R. Inglis, S& R. 

Betholl, E. R. Cooper, Hon. A. II. Grant, Rt. Hon. R. Jermyn, Earl of 

Bewes, T. Cotes, J. Greene, T. G. Jermngham, Hon. II. 

Biddulph, R. Crawley, S. Grey, Hon. Colonel Johnstone, Sir J. V. 

BiddulpU, R, M. Cripps, J. Grim ston, Viscount J oh fife, II. 

Bluckstone, W. S. Crompton,.!. Cronow, Capt. R. Keppel, Major 

Blake, Sir F. Curteis, H.R. Groavenor, Lord R. Kerrison, Sir E. 

Bland ford, Marquis Curteis, Captain Guise, Sir B. W. Kerry, Earl of 

Boss, J.G. Dare, It. H. Halcomb, J. Kmitchbull, Sir E. 

Bowes, J. Dennison, W. J. Halford, 1 1. Lambton, lied worth 

Brocklehurst, J. Dennison, J. E. Halse, J* Langdule, Hon. C. 

Brodie, 13. w Dillwyn, L. W. Handley, W. F. Leech, J. 

Bruce, Lord E. Donkin, Sir R. S. Handley, 13. Lefevrc, C. S. 

Brudenell, Lord Duucoinbe, lion. W. Handley, II. Lemon, Sir C. 

Bulteel, J.C. Dundas, Captain Hanmer, Sir J* Leonard, T. 13. 

Burrell, Sir C. Dundas, Bon. SirR. Hanmer, Colonel H Lennard, Sir T. B. 

Burton, H, Eastnor, Viscount Ilarco.urt, G. Lennox, Lyd W. 

Byng, G. Egerton, W. T. Hnrdinge Sir II. Lennox, Lord G. 

Byng, SirJ. Edwards, J. Ilarland, W. Lennox, Lord A. 

Caleraft, J. Estcourt, T. G. B. Heathcote, J. J. Lewis, Hon. T. F. 

Calvert, N, Funcourt, Major Heathcote, G. J. Lincoln, Karl of 

Carter, J . B. Fitzgibbon, Ii. Heneage, G.F. Locke, W. 

Cartwright, W. R. Finch, G. Henniker, Lord Lumley, Viscount 

Cavendish, lion. C. Fitzroy, Lord C. Herbert, Hon. S Ljgon, Hon, Colonel 

Cavendish, Lord Fitzroy, Lord J. Heron, SirR* Lyall, G. 
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Matlocks, J. Pepys, C Sir Sebright, Sir J. Tullnmore, Lord 

A Jangles, J. Philips, Sir G. Shawe, R. N. Tyntc, C. 

Marjoribanks, S. Pigot, H. Simeon, Sir R. Tyrell, Sir S+ 

Murryatt, J. > Pimiey, W. Skipwith, SirG. Tyrell, C. 

Maxtield, Captain Pousonby, Hon. W, Mmitb, J. A, Verney, Sir H. 

Mildmay, P. Price, Sir 11. Smith, J. Vernon, G,J. 

J . Pryine, G. Smith, Hon. II. S. Villiers, ViaCOuut 

Moreton, Hon. A. Pryse, P. Somerset, Lord G. Vivian, J. 

Moreton, lion. H. Ramsden, J.C. Spry, S. Vwyan, Sir R, 

Mostyn, Iion.E. Reid, Sir J. R. Stanley, Hon. E. * Wilbrahtun, G. 

Miles, W. Richards,.!. Staunton, Sir G, T. Williams, W. 

Neale, Admiral Rickford, W. Stuveley, J. K, Williams, R. 

Neeld/J. Ilider,!. Stormont, Viscount Williams, T* 

Newark, Lord Ridley, Sis M* W. Stuart, Lord Dudley Willoughby, Sii H. 

Nicholl, J. Roharts, A. W. Stewart, W. Winning ton, T. G. 

Norreys, Lord Rooper, J. R. Surrey, Earl of Wilmington, H. J. 

Ossulton, Lord Ross, C. Tatbot, C. Windham, W. 

Paget, F. Rotch, B. Talmash, A. G. Wood, Colonel T* 

Palmer, C. F. Rumbpld.C. E. Tayleur, W. Wall, C. 

Palmer, R. Russell, Lord J. Thomson, P. B. Ward, II. 

Palmerston, Vise. Russell, C. Throckmorton, R. Warre, J, 

Parker, Sir II. Russell, W. Tower, C. T, Watkins, L. 

Pease, J. Sanderson, R. Townley, R. G. Watson, Hon. R. 

PesheH, Sir S. J. B. Sun don, Viscount Townshend, Lord C. Weyland, Major R. 

Peel, Rt. Hn. Sir R. Sanford, E.A. Tracy, C. H. Whitbread, W. 

Peel, Colonel J. Scarlett, Sir J. Trewlaney, W. Wrottesloy, Sir J. 

Pelham, Hon. C. Scott, Sir E. D. Trevdr, Hon. R. Wynn, Right lln. C. 

Pendarves, E. W. Scott, .1. W. Troubridge, Sir E. York©, Cap tu in C, 

Penruddocke, J. II. 

SCOTLAND. 

Agnews Sir A. Elliott, Captaiil G. Ilallyburtou, Hn. D. Rae, Sir W. 

Arbutlinot, Hdn. H. Ferguson, Cap. G. Hay, Colonel A. L. Ross, II. 

Bruce, C. Fergusson, R. C i Jeffrey, Rt. Hn. F. Stewart, SirJVi.S. 

Callender, J. H. Gordon, Hon. Capt. Johnstone, J. J, II. Traill, G. * 

Colqnhoun, J.*C. Grant, Hon. C. Macleod, R. Wernyss, Captain J. 

IRELAND. 

Barry, G. S. Corry, Hon. H. L. Jephson, D. O. Shaw, F. 

Belfast, Earl of Copeland, W. C.‘ Knox, Hon. CoL J. Shell, R. L. 

Blaney, IIor a Capt. I)aly,J. Lambert, H. * Stewart, Sir H. 

Browne, D* Dobbin, L. Meynell, Captain II. Sullivan, R. 

Blake, M. J. Fitzgerald, T. O’Callaghan, Iln. C. Talbot, J. 

Castlereagh, Vise. Gladstone, T. O'Connor, F. Tenrient, J. E. 

Christmas, J. N. Hayes, Sir E. O’Ferrall, R. M. Walker, C. A. 

Conolly, Colonel E. Howard, R. Roche, W, Wallace, T. 

Coote, Sir C. H. Jones, Captain T. Roe, J. 

Tellxr's.— Darlington, Earl of.— — Rice, Hon. T. S. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 157, 

Tellers included, who, on the 6th of March, voted in favour of Mr. Hume's Motion 
for a Committee to Inquire into the present State of t£e Corn Laws, with a vifW *to 
establishing a fixed Duty in lieu of the present graduated Scale. 

ENGLAND. 

Aglionby, H.,A. Bolling, W. j Bouverfe, Hon. D. P. Dawson, E, 

Attwoodf, T. Briggs, R. Buxton, T. F. Divelt, E. 

Bailhe, J. E. Brotherton, J. Chichester, J. B. Duodas, Hon. J. C* 

Baines, F> Brougham, W. Clay, W. Dundas, Hon. T. 

Barnett, C. J. Buckingham, J, $• Crawford, W. Dykes, F. L, B. 

Bernal, It. Bailor, E. Dasliwood, G, If. Ellice, Rt. Hon. l\ 

Bish, T. BuUer, J. W. Davenport. J. Ellitf, W. 

Blunt, Sir C.R. Bulwer,H.L. DsriwbCoL, Ft wall, I}. 
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Evans, W. 

Evans, Colonel 
Ewart, W. 
Faithfull, G. * 
Fenton, J. 

Fie 1 don, J. 
Feilden, W. 
Fleetwood, H. 
Fort, J. 

Fox, Colonel 
Fryer, R. 

G ask ell, D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grote, G. 

Guest, J. J. 
Gully, John 
Hall, B. 

Hardy, J. 
Harvey, 1). W. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J.H. 
Hodgson, J. 
Howard, Captain 
Howick, Lord 


Divisions 

Hughes, H. 
Huraphery, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Hyett, W. H. 
Ingham R. 

James, W. 

Jervis, J. 

Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, J. 
Lambton, Iledworth 
Langton, Col. G. 
Langston, J.H. 
Lahouchere, J. C. 
Lester, B. L. 

Lister, E. C. 
Littleton,Rt.Hon.E, 
Lloyd, J.H. * 
Luskington, Dr. 
Marshall, .1 . 
Marsland, T. 

Martin, J. 
Molyneux, Lord 
Moles worth, Sir W, 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Morrison, J. 


OF THE HOUSE. 

Ord, W. II. 
Palmer, General 
Parker J. 

Parrott, J. - 
Philips, M, 
Phillpotts, J. 
Penleaze, J. S. 
Rippon, C. 
Robmson, G. R. 
Iloobuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Romilly, J. 

Rom illy, E. 

Ryle, J. 

Russell, Lord 
Scholefield, J. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, V. 
Stanley, JL T. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Scrope, P. 
Seymour, Loid 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stricklaud, Sir G. 


Scotland. 


Ahercromhy, Hn. J. Ewing, J. 
Bannenmm, A. Gillon, W. D, 

Dalmeney, Lord Loch, J. 

Dunlop, Captain Murray, J. A. 


Orraelie, Lord 
Oswald, R. A. 
Oswald, J. 

Parnell, Hon. Sir H, 


Evans, G. 

Lai or, P. 
O’Connell, D. 


IRELAND. 


O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J . 


O’ Dwyer, A. C. 
O’Reilly, William 
Ruthveu, E. S. 


Strutt, E. 

Tancred, 11. W. 
Tennyson, Hon. C. 
TUcknesse, R. 

Thompson, Aid. 

Thomson , Rt.Hon.P . 
Todd, R. 

Took©, W. 

Turner, W. 

Vernon, Hon. G. J. 
Walker, R. 

Walter, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Waterpark, Lord 
W bailey, Sir Samuel 
Wedgewood, J. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wigney, I. N. 
AVilks, ,T. 

Williams, Colonel 
Wood, C. 

AVood, Alderman 
Wood, G. W. 
Young, G. F» 


Sharpe, General 
Stewart, R. 
Wallace, R. 


Rutliven, E. 
Vigors, N. A. 


Tolers. Hume, Joseph. Torrens, Colonel 


MINORITY OF 27, 


Tellers included, who voted at a quarter past 2 in the morniug, “ to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the case of Mr. Cohen, Editor of the Brighton Guardian, now 
confined in Chelmsford Gaol, and to move for an Address for the Remission of lug 
Sentence.” 


Aglionby, II. A. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bonurlerk, A, II. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Bullei,C. 
Curleis, H. R. 
Curteis, Captain 


Gully, J. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Hawkins, J.H. 
Hume, J • 

Lalor, P. 

Lennox, Lord AV. 


O’Dwver, C. A. 
O’Connor, F. 
Ord, W. II. 
Pease, J. 
Ruthven, E. $« 
Ruthven, E. 


Roebuck, J. A. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walter, J. 
Wason, R. 
Wallace, T. 


Tellers. Kemp, J. II.— -AVigney, J. 

Hut must have been a division of interest to the Ministry, for even at the late 
hour of half-past 2, Lords Althorp, Palmerston, John Russell, Ilowick,amt Dun- 
cannon, Messrs. Itice, C. Wood, Srr J. Graham, and Sir F. Burden, voted in the 
majority «gainst*the motion for a committee. 
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MINORITY OF 69, 

Tellers included, who voted for Mr. Hume’s motion for reducing the General Staff 
at head-quarters frbm 27, i*20/. to 18,550/,, os recommended before the Committee 
on Naval and Military Expenditure, by the Right Hon. Sir II. Parnell. 

For the Reduction . . . . . .60 

Against it <2*4 


ENGLAND. 


Agjionby, H. A. 

Evans, Colonel 

Lloyd, J. H. 

Thickness©, R„ 

Baines, E. 

Ewart, W. 

Parrott, J. 

Todd, it. 

Bowes, J. 

Fielden, J. 

Phillips, M. 

Turner, W, 

Briscoe, J. 

Gaskell, D. 

Potter, R. 

Watkins, J. L. 

Brocklehurst, J. 

Grote, G. 

Rippon, C. 

Whalley, Sir S. 

Brotherton, J. 

Guest, J, 

Roebuck, J. A. 

Wilks, J. 

Bulsver, H. L. 

Hall, B. 

Roidilly, J. 

Williams, Colonel 

Clav, W. 

Hutt, W. 

Stavely, J. K. 

Wood, Alderman 

Cobbett, W. 

Ingilbv, SirW, 

, Strutt, E. 

Young, G. F. 

Ellis, W. 

Lister C. Talmasb, C. G. 

SCOTLAND. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Maxwell, J, 

Murray, J. C. 

, Oliphant, L. 

Oswald, J. 

IRELAND* 

Parnell, Hon, Sir IL 

Blake, M. 

Lalor, I\ 

O’Connell, M. 

O’Reilly, W. 

Evans, G. 

O’Connell, D. 

O’Connor, F. 

Roche, IX 

Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzsimon, C. 

O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. 

O’Dwyer, A. C. 

Sullivan, 11, 


Teller. Hume, 3 Locked out. Ilumphory, J. 


MINORITY of 54, 

Tellers included, who voted for withdrawing the vote of 82,1/9/., proposed for the 
Pity of Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps for the year 1854 -35, 


For the Reduction 

. 

. 54 

* For 

the Vote . . 

ENGLISH. 

, 156 

Aglionby, II. A. 
Alt wood, T. 

Ewart, W. 

Hutt, W. 

Tielawnoy, W. 

Faithful, G. 

.lames, W, 

Turner, W. 

Bowes, T. 

Fielden, J, 

Lennox, Lord G. 

Walter, J. 

Buckingham, J. S 

. Guest, J.J. 

Lister, E. C, 

Warburton, II. 

Cobbett, W. 

Hawkins, J. H. 

Parrott, J. 

Woson, R. 

Collier, J. 

Handloy, Major 

Potter, R. 

Watkins, L. 

Dykes, F.L.B. 

Humphery, J. 

Stavely, T. K. 

Whalley, &ir S. 

Evans, Colonel 

Hurst, R.^H. 1 

Todd, It. 

Wilks, J. 


SCOTCH. 


Gillon, W. D. 
Johnston, A. 

Oliphant/ L, 
Oswald, R. A. 

Wallace, R. 

Wemyss, Captain 


IRISH# 


Barry, G. S. 
Blake, M. 

Evans, George 
Fitzgerald, T.J 

Jacob, E. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’GonneU, D. 1 

O'Dwyej^ A, C* 

O’Reilly, W. 
Roche, W. 
Ruthven, E. S, 
Ruthven, E. 

Sheil, R. L. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, C. A. 


Tiller r 

—Hume J. 
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MINORITY OF 139. 

Tellers included, who. on the 11th of Mutch, voted for Sir Andrew A S new WUon, 
Thst leave be given to bring in a bill to enable local authorities to change Satu d y 
and Mondays’ Fairs and Markets, to other days. 

Majority * • 

Minority . • 

ENGLAND. 


Astley, Sir Jacob 
Attwood, M. 
Baines, E. 

Bewes, T . 

Bell, M. 

Black stone, W. S, 
Bent in ck, Lord G 


Ebrington, Lord 
Evans, W, 
Ewing, J. 
Fancourt, Major 
Fenton, J. 
Ferguson, II. C. 
Feilden, W. 


Inglis, Sir 11. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Keppel, Hon. G. 


Ross, C* 

Russell, Lord J. 
Shawe, F. 


Lambton, Hod worth Smith, Hon. R. 
Langdale, Hon. C. Sheppard, T. 


Bland ford. Marquis Foley, J. H. 
Blayney, Hon. C. Folkes, Sir W. , 


Brocklehurst, J. 
Browne, J. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Buckingham, J. S 
Burton, H. 
Burdett, Sir F» 
Bruce C. C. 
Buller, Ed. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Calvert, N. 


Forster, C. T. 
Fremantle, Sir S. 
Gaskell, D* 

Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W , E. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Gros7enor, Lord R. 
Glynne, Sir S, R. 
Grant, Rt. Hon. C. 
Grey, Sir G. 


Chichester, J. P. B. Goulboum, Hon. II 


Lincoln, Earl of 
Lister, E. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
I.ennox, Lord A. 
Littleton, Hon. E. J 
Madocks, J . 
Mnxwitfl, J. 

Morpeth, Viscount 
Marryatt, J. 

Miles, W. 
Marsland, T. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Neeld, J. 

Neale, Sir H. B. 
North, F. 


Cavendish, Lord 
Chapman, A. 
Christmas, W. 
Collier, J . 

Conollv, Col. 
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REMOVAL OF THE BISHOPS SEPARATION OF 

CHURCH AND STATE. 

Tin, question of Church Reform is every day assuming- a more im- 
posing aspect. We have already, on several occasions, recorded our 
opinions on the gi cat public advantages which would accrue from a 
separation uf the Church from the State,, and presented several Peti- 
tions to the House having this as the distinct object of their prayer; 
muie (‘specially a Petition from Dudley, and another from Wigan; 
and we are glad to hud by the Petition of the great meeting at Man- 
clrt-fcr, and others from various, pints of the country, that this hiding 
j,s iii( , <-('?ising '*in extent and intensity every day. In connection with 
thh subject, and as one of the steps towaids such a separation, Mr. 
Cuthhcrt Rijjpon, the Member for Gateshead, brought forward his 
mi. lion on Thursday the 1 3th inst., to relieve the Bishops from their 
political duties in the House of Lords. The House was not very Oily 
attended on the occasion, the Ministers believing that there existed no 
necessity to summon their friends; and many pdr»ons favouiahle to 
the motion staying away to avoid voting on it, from a sincete, no doubt, 
though, we think, a mistaken belief, that the minority would be so 
very small that its publication would not only bring odium on those 
who formed members of it, but would injure the cause of the Dis- 
senters, by alarming or irritating the friends of the Established Church, 
We shall give the principal speeches of the Debate, aud some account 
of the manner in which the discussion was attempted to be stifled, 
widely has not appeared in the newspaper reports, that our leaders may 
see the actual position of the ^question, and know its advocates and 
opponents. Mr. Rippon’s speech is reported in the first poison, from 
which we may infer that it was written out for publication ; so that it 
has all the advantage ^of undoubted authenticity, an advantage 
which few newspaper reports possess; and for* this reason, as well as 
for its intrinsic excellence, we transfer it entire to our pages, but must 
content ourselves with giving only the substance of all the others. It 
is only in this way that we can hope to make our Publication answer 
to its title, by being rather a Parliamentary Review than a Parlia- 
mentary Register. By excluding the vast mass of those proceedings 
that are neither important nor interesting, we are enabled to give full 
and accurate reports of those which are both ; and though our readers 
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will not find every iking in our pages, we shall take care that what- 
ever they do find there shall be worthy of national attention. 

Mr. Hi ppon said, I am aware that an appeal to the indulgence of this house may be 
deemed the customary preface of every unpractised member, bht 1 can truly aver, 
that looking to the importance of the subject I am about to bring under its notice, 
and knowing the feebleness of my ability to do justice to its merits, I am only 
sustained m my undertaking by a reliance on that generous and impaitiai feeling, 
which will not under-estimate the worthiness of a measure by reason of the 
inefficient arguments of its humble proposer. I am not incited by desire of 
popularity or love of novelty. I offer this proposition with a sincere and long- 
formed conviction of its necessity and its justice. 1 wish to irritate no private feel- 
ings, I desire to enlist no party passion. I will endeavour to state my opinions 
calmly, fairly, and briefly. It were unnecessary at this day to cite authorities 
showing the propriety of church reform, but 1 cannot forbear calling the attention 
of the house to the opinions of Qne for whose conservative wisdom they will 
entertain sincere respect — I mean Loid Bacon, who, when addressing hn> royal 
master on the u better pacification and edification of the Church of England,” 
thus expresses himself: — “ I would only ask wfiy the civil state should be purged 
and restored by good and wholesome laws, made evpry third or fourth year, in 
Parliament assembled, devising remedies as fast as time breedeth mischief, and 
contrariwise, the ecclesiastical state should still continue upon the dregs of time, 
and receive no alteration now for these five -aud- forty years and more.” Two 
hundred years. Sir, have since passed away, and the establishment continues 
(i upon the dregs of time a revplt has now taken place in the minds of men ; 
the intelligent community loudly demand a reform m the church establishment, . 
and it is the duty of this house to examine into that institution, and make it satis- 
factory to the views of the people. 1 maintain, Sir, that it is the first duty of civil 
government to afford satisfaction to those by whose voluntary obedience it 4 is 
instituted and maintained, and never to foigin the immense mipoi lance of timely 
concession. Observe the signs of growing discontent; reform yoifr system before 
tlie period of agitation arrives, for then it ijiay be done with more effect and with 
a better grace. Hemember the reformation advanced by the determined non- 
compliance of its supporters, and be assured that no resistance to national 
grievance is so invincible as a calm resolution not to obey. 

1 will not fatigue the patience of the house by referring to periods long 
passed by. I will not«eonsider whether vhc right of bishops to sit m l\n Lament 
is by prescription, or^n respect of fictional baronies. 1 will not discuss whether 
they sat m the Saxon courts as judges or as peace-makers. I vshll not debate 
the clerical position, that the lords spiritual at this day form a third and inde- 
pendent estate in the other House of Parliament. I will not search the records 
of history to discover a precedent for my piesent measure. Time, Sir, changes 
the position of circumstances, and it also increases the capacity of the human 
mind to judge soundly on public affairs ; for this reason, therefore, I prefer the 
judgment of our own age to that of any by-gone period. I must entreat the house 
to bear in mind tins one important fact, that the superior knowledge and edu- 
cation of the clergy in all countries and at all tunes has enabled them to mfintam 
a delusive influence over an ignorant and sixers titious people ; and formerly in 
this country, when the laity gave little consideration but to feats of arms and 
hospitality — when nobles were unlettered, and kings could scarcely sign their 
names, the clergy became desirable, if not necessary adjutors in civil government ; 
ami from the tune of Beckett to that of Sir Thomas More, a peviod of nearly 
450 years, the office of Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, the highest civil office in the 
state, was filled almost uniformly by an ecclesiastic; and prior to thd reformation 
there sat m the other House of Parliament 2 archbishops, 24 bishops, 26 or 27 
mitred abbots, and 2 priors — in all a body of 54 or 55 ecclesiastical persons, 
newly equalling in their number the temporal nohjlity of that time. *• The cause 
which formerly warranted this practice exists no longer. That which was then 
desirable is now useless, and if continued, will become dangerous. I offer this 
a$ a first step in church reform. I consider that it is our duty to begin with the 
heads of the establishment, and thus show to the inferior clergy our impartiality 
aud qur 'justice $ by this means we shall strengthen the effect of our future mea- 
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stires in regard to them, by evidence of our sincere and honest course in respect 
of the hierarchy. 1 ask this house, Sir, to consider and decide whether it bo 
meet and useful that the heads of a Christian church, whose duty it is to retire 
from the world, rio^meddling in affairs of state, whose profession i*s humility, 
whose renouncement hath been the pomps and vanities of this wicked world — is 
if proper that such should be made agents in political affairs, aud clothed with 
temporal splendour ?— is it right to impose legislative duties upon those who are 
set apart from the ie&t of the people for the service of Cod, whose proper business 
is the care of the churches committed to their charge? 

Wlmt are the crying evils of the present system ? Pluralities, non-residence, 
and unequal distubution of wealth. You create a plurality of duties by placing; 
political power m the hands of spiritual teachers. You cause non-residence by 
requiring the absence of the overseer from his diocese to attend his duties in Par- 
liament; and by the same act you afford an excuse for the unequal apportionment 
of wealth, by the ever ready plea of extraordinary expenses created by this poll-* 
tical abduction ; you bring them, bedizened wfth the splendour of title, to mix iri 
the amusements of a metropolis — to mingle in the plots and jobs of (iovcminent 
intrigue ; you tempt them to gratify pride, avarice, luxury, and indolence ; you 
shower wealth and splendour upon them ; you forget they are but men* 
Before I proceed further with my objections, I will, with the leave of the 
house, examine the merits of that argument ever employed in defence of the prac-t 
tice of bishops sitting in the House of Lords, that by so doing they represent the 
clergy, and thus watch over the spiritual and temporal interests of the church* 

J u the first place, let me ask, are the bishops chosen by the clergy ( No, they 
are onlamed, and virtually appointed by the CroCvn. IIow then can a bishop be 
called the leprescntative of his clergy, when they have no voice in his election, 
— when he is, m fact, a mere state- made father m ( Jod ? Have they any veto in ec- 
clesiastical questions * Cam they enjoin one rite or ceremony l Can they esta- 
blish or annul one article of faith '! No, Sir, all power and jurisdiction relating 
to thus* ifintters,is lodged in the hands of the King and Parliament. It is not 
then pieposterous to suppose that 30 united voices m an assembly of more than 
400 persons can have any controlling nfffuence? — does not reason assure us, that 
all just anrl piojler measures for the government of the church, which might bn 
iecoinmended by the bishops out of Put Lament, would be received with equal 
attention by both houses of Legislature and by the people with less suspicion ami 
distrust than when advocated m the Senate by interested paities, to whom public 
feeling is frequently adverse ? Besides, ’be it remembered, ’the clergy, equally a* 
the members ojour other institutions, enjoy the right of voftng as freeholders in 
respect of their property for the election of representatives in this house; and if 
the advice or opinion of the cliuich upon ecclesiastical mutters were required iri 
another place, let the bishops he summoned in the same manmr as the judges. 

The only advantages that I can discover in the present system, if such the 
friends of the establishment deem them to be, are these — that tin* church obtain* 
a share in civil government, and the chief magistrate has control over spin tual 
concerns. Thus one usurpation is balanced by another. The power of appoint- 
ing to the episcopal bench is placed in the hands of a M inister, and we know that 
private interest, political intrigue, and courtly favour, have sometimes offered 
stionger lecommendations than pioul worth. The system of uanslaiion make* 
them, m a certain degree, dependent on ministerial favour, and subjects them to 
the trying temptation of yielding their integrity to their interest. But, Sir, we 
must take another view of this*question. It is proper to consider politual ten- 
dencies, — to reflect whether it is not the interest of certain men to maintain thing* 
as they are, Jo resist innovation, and prevent the diffusion of political truth, — to 
consider whether the possession Of state patronage, which both enriches and ex- 
alts, must not necessarily create an adverseness to that change by which its wealth 
and eminence may be diminished ; and it is right to review the past conduct of 
•parties, and*see whether private pretensions have not fiequcntly been preferred to 
national advantage. Now, Sir, f will take upon myself unhesitatingly to assert 
that the tendency of all church establishments connected with the state has been* 
and must be, to oppose political improvements ; they are aware that no change 
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can probably increase, but may possibly diminish, the weahh and advantages of 
the establishment ; they know that the bonds of ecclesiastical delusion which 
have bound the powers of human reason for past centuries are now burst asunder 
— that public judgment, now set free, will exercise its powers jn judging for itself, 
in discovering the truth ; therefore, to maintain themselves as they are, they will 
resolutely oppose any change in the forms of that government by which their su- 
premacy is upheld, lest political reformation might weaken or endanger it. To 
review the past conduct of parties, turn to the page of history. The church main- 
tained the despotism of Louis in France, of Ferdinand in Spain, of Miguel in 
Portugal ; and though, as I am aware, the clergy of our own country refer with 
triumphant exultation, to the conduct of the bishops in the time of James II. , 
still, be it remembered, this instance of departure fiom their usual practice affords 
the strongest conformation of the rule ; for their suppoit of the executive power 
was only withdrawn when James had disclosed his purpose of substituting 
Popery for Protestantism, and therefore their fears were at best of a mixed cha- 
racter, for religious truth and for their civil immunities, — for the supremacy of 
their church, and for the preservation of their church establishment. I need not 
refer to that period when the rejection of the Inform Bill m another place brought 
this country to the biink of revolution. The facts of that time and later periods 
are sufficiently well known to every one here present to enable them to form a 
correct judgment whether the political power of the bishops in Parliament has 
been employed in support of pure and good measures, such as would probably 
increase the public content and welfare, or whether they have been the mere 
partisans of their respective political creators. 

1 have trespassed too long on* the time of the house. (Cries of “No, no," 
and cheers.) It has been my desire to show that the plea of exclusive learning, 
which formerly might have justified the employment of the clergy in civil govern- 
ment, is no longer valid and admissible- 1 wished to deinonstiate how impor- 
tant it is that example be afforded by the luaads of the church ; that they shobld 
evidence a zeal for the cause of religion ; that they should he above sukpk iou of 
self-interest, ambition, or worldly gam ; that they should be, m conduct as in 
name, successors of the apostles. The fninistry of the woid afforded sufficient 
employment for the apostles, and so it would for their successors ; for who can 
believe, looking to the extent of jurisdiction given to bishops in this countiy, 
that sufficient employment for their tunc may not be found within their respec- 
tive dioceses? I ask you to consider with what grace can you require the village 
pastor to reside amongst his flock, when the spiritual overseer, whose duty it is to 
viutch over hundred^ of parishes and hundreds of pastors, is renewed far away 
from the scene of his duties, mixing in the contention of senates, or moving in the 
splendour of courts. I bid you remember that the placing of political power in 
the hands of those whose interested learning must evei be averse to popular go- 
vernment, is a practice dangerous to the liberties and welfare of the community. 
The church, as a spiritual community, has no concern with secular government; 
the establishment has property, and that being a temporality, should be repre- 
sented in Parliament, but not by bishops or Christian officers, for these are ser- 
vants of that lord and master whose kingdom was not of this world, who did not 
delegate to others a greater power than he himself received from God ; they are 
the stewards ©f his mysteries, and no employment should take them from their 
proper business to preserve religion, the immediate purpose of which is to pro- 
mote purity of worship, the ultimate one salvation of souls. I call upon all 
friends of religion seriously to consider this momentous truth, that men too often 
associate their ideas of religion with the conduct of its teachers — their respect for 
the one is often regulated by their respect for the other — the political conduct 
of the bishops in Parliament has lowered their oharacter in the eyes of the com- 
munity, and whatever tends to create irreverent ideas of religion diminishes its 
influence on the human mind. Let the property of the church be sufficiently 
represented m Parliament, but make not a high religious office the Qualification * 
for political office ; take away the splendour of title, that remnant of a vicious 
practice, alike insulting and disgraceful to the Christian shepherd— derobe them 
from this political livery, and let it be seen that they accept not the oversight of 
the flock for filthy lucre or worldly gain, but “ of a willing mind,” Let the head 
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of the slate be supreme over all persons, civil and ecclesiastical, merely as citizens, 
ami let no ecclesiastical ruler enjoy political power by virtue of his office. Tints 
the Christian prelate, turning his eyes from everything political, may rest his 
hopes and fears upon religion alone — may exert his undivided efforts to maintain 
that which alone should concern a Christiay. church — its purity and its usefulness. 
I move for leave to bring in a bill To relieve the archbishops and bishops of the 
established church from their legislative and judicial duties in the House of Peers.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Oi (.Lon rose to second the motion of his hon. fiiend the member for 
Cate>head. lie felt it to be a subject which commanded much ot the public 
attention, and one which it behoved the Legislature to take mto their earliest, 
their most serious consideration, lie should not conceive it necessary, in support 
of the motion, to go back Jo very remote periods of history, lie would at once 
admit that as far as ancient usuuge or precedent went to establish a rule, that 
usage was all on the adverse side of the question. In the earliest periods of our 
history we found the clergy taking a part m the Legislature of the kingdom, ami 
before Parliaments existed, conferring with and advising the princes of the 
country, and forming a component part of the councils of the nation. Tins wa-i 
easily accounted for in earlier agel, for besides the great power and wealth which 
they possessed, and the influence winch superstitious men imparted to them, 
they were, in fact, in those early times, the only instructed portion of the com- 
munity, and the power which they had thus acquired, and which was so accept- 
able to them, they endeavoured to continue by perpetuating the ignorance of the 
people. Put he considered antiquity to be no pica; for that which was by expe- 
rience found to be bin tlul, the more cause there was to lemove it. lie would, 
however, very briefly notice two periods in our history winch more immediately 
bore on the point now in view. 

In the discussions which took place in 10 U,on the 1 ill for restraining bishops 
and others from intermeddling in secular affairs, the argmncntsnf those who main- 
tained the right of churchmen to sit in the other bouse of the Legislating and of 
Loul Newark in particular, resolved themselves into three points— 1st, the anti- 
quity of the custom j with th it he should not Anther intoiferc; 2d, that it would 
remove them only for a month or two from their spiritual vocations once m three 
years ; 3d, that by diminishing the dignity it would diminish the respect paid to 
the church As to the second plea, it was one which could not be brought for- 
ward in the present day. The house had been gravely told in the last session by 
the right hon. member for the University of Cambridge cf the importance of tlio 
superintending care of the bishops to the wellbeing of the church; so much so, 
that it was gravely proposed to add to instead of diminishing tlieiV numbers — a 
proposition which he hardly expected that house would ente.taiu. Hut if these 
functions were so essential to the well-being of the church and to the advance- 
ment of religion — the main end, as lie ventured to think, of the institution of the 
order of bishops — would they not be much more efficiently discharged were those 
right reverend prelates released from an onerous attendance on the business of the 
Legislature, which must occupy more than a half of their whole time/ As long 
as they continued members of the Legislature, it was their duty to make them- 
selves acquainted with all matters of stale policy — with all fhe complicated and 
extended subjects of legislation, % matter in itself enough to aljsorb the whole 
man. When we considered at the same time the high importance of the holy 
office of these reverend prelates, the deep and eternal responsibility entailed upon 
them, the millions of Christian souls who were to look to them for exhortation and 
example, instead of adding to their sacred duties the intolerable load of legisla- 
tion, he was rather inclined to exclaim, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” As 
to the third point, that by diminishing the dignity of th* members of the hierarchy 
the respect paid to them would be at the same time diminished, he was inclined 
to hold that the very converse of this proposition was the fact. It was this 
grandeur which, separating them by a broad line of distinction from the generality 
of men, and calling their attention from spiritual to worldly affairs, impaired their 
usefulness, and caused them to be regarded rather with jealousy and suspicion 
than with that awe and reverence befitting the sacred nature of their office. Did 
the apostles of old live in gorgeous palaces ? did they arrogate to -themselves tem- 
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jporal dignities (for it was as barons that the bishops held seats in the other house 
of the Legislature), or did they intermeddle in state affairs ? No ; and in all 
time, in proportion as churchmen had so intermeddled, in proportion as they had 
tnerged tne character of teachers of the word in that of the busy intriguer and 
crafty politician, had they lost that ^respect which tjie conscientious minister 
would at all times command. These things might gain them cup and courtesy, 
liut they lost them the consciences of men. 

lie could not here avoid quoting the eloquent words of that noble patriot Lord 
Say and Sele, whose memory he regarded with so much veneration. lie said 
Mt While they kept themselves to the work of their ministry alone, and gave 
themselves to prayer and the- ministry of the word according to the ex- 
ample of the apostles, the world received the greatest benefit from them ; they 
were the light and life thereof; but when their ambition cast them down like 
stars from heaven to earth, and they did grow once to be advanced above their 
brethren, I do appeal to all who have been versed in the ancient ecclesiastical 
stories or modern history, whether they have not been the common incendiaries 
of the Christian world, never ceasing from contentions one with another about the 
precedency of their sees and churches, excommunicating one another, drawing 
princes to be parties with them, and thereby casing them into bloody wars. Their 
ambition and intermeddling with secular affairs and state business hath been the 
cause of shedding more Christian blood than anything else in the Christian 
world.” Do not the same scenes, so strongly portrayed, disgrace the present 
limes? Is not Ireland made a theatre of warfare and contention in order to 
maintain the dignity of an anti-national priesthood ? Is not a peculiar creed 
forced on that unhappy land by tfie power of the sword and military violence ? 
and is not the blood of innocent victims made an unholy offering on the altar of a 
Cod of mercy and love ? lie would now but allude to the discussions which took 
place in that house on the bill of 1801 for excluding persons in holy orders from 
having seats in it. It was argued by Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey that all the argu- 
ments which applied to excluding men in holy orders from that assembly, applied 
with equal or greater force to the right of the bishops to hold sekts in the other 
bouse of the Legislature. Mr. Fox asked \jas it not true of the bishops who sat 
In. the House of Lords, as of the inferior clergy, that it was their.duty to devote 
lliemselves to the duties of their sacred character? lie thought, as was then con- 
tended, that by that measure an act of some hardship and injustice was passed ; 
for while he should willingly concur in excluding all endowed clergy from either 
bouse, on the broad ground that they could not efficiently discharge the duties of 
both offices, he was inclined to think that when a clergyman chose to separate 
bimself from his holy calling, and to devote himself exclusively to secular affairs, it 
was unjust to him and to the constituency of the country, in a reformed Parlia- 
ment, that he should be incapable of becoming one of their representatives. lie 
was happy to observe that the kon. member for Cambridge intended to bring for- 
ward a bill on this subject ; it should certainly have his support. Let us now 
look, continued the hon. member, to what has been passing amongst ourselves. 

It is argued that it is fitting that the bishops should hold seats in the other 
bouse of the Legislature, in order to defend the rights and property of the church. 
Has their interfererffce been confined, I will ask, to ecclesiastical subjects ? Has 
their intermeddling in state affairs been of thj^ modest nature pointed out by the 
JBishop of Lincoln ? Have they not taken an active part in all those intrigues 
and cabals, which will render the present times the most famous (lie would not 
use a stronger expression) in history ? Have they not so mixed themselves up 
with the factions and combinations in this and the*last Parliament, in all which 
they have been engaged mdfe or less, that they seemed not to content lliemselves 
with encroachments upon*©ur spiritual privileges, but have envied ifs our civil 
freedom ? lie agreed with the rev. churchman who had thus eloquently written : 

w If it be admitted that the value of any public station, considered in its own ab- 
stract effect, or as it bears on, and is necessarily connected with, the general in- 
terests of society, he commensurate with its utility, it follows, that every privilege 
€>r occupation of the person holding such station should have an affinity to the 
wential qualities of his office, and the objects for which it was constituted. If 
this be admitted, my lord, what connexion of a useful or moral kind has a stormy 
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midnight debate in the House' of Lords with, the peaceful tenour of life and 
manners which become an ecclesiastic 1 Whilst such a temple as the House of 
Lords is open for the entrance of spiritual men, and such ladders of ambition as 
from Llandaff to Canterbury, and from Ossory to Armagh, pride will hold its 
dominion, and exercise it f over the hearts of men. If a precedent be wanting for 
the removal of the bishops from the IIous£ of Lords, behold it in the exclusion of 
all the peerage of Ireland, except of the twenty-eight representatives. And let 
it he recollected that their right was hereditary. It is most weakly argued, that 
the bishops represent the church, and refrain from every debate, unless where the 
interests of that church are concerned. This, we well know, is not always the 
case ; and it is objected that they can vote on all occasions. Where the affairs of 
the church requite the assistance and sanction of Parliament, can it be doubted 
that they would be received with respect, and treated with favour, by that Par- 
liament, upon a formal representation of the bishops, rather than by a Parliament 
perhaps exasperated by the opposition or advocacy, no matter which, of spiritual 
men, of some public measure, which had been the subject of debate amongst men 
of the first-rate talents, with their passions excited by a contest for victory ? 
When 1 use these arguments, I mean no invidious application ; the moral, F 
again say, grows out, of the obliquity of human affairs. I verily believe that there 
aie many bishops of sanctified hearts, single-minded, and of just conduct. Yet 
do I tlunk that all such should be far removed from suspicion; and that vanity 
and arrogance would be imputed to them, were they animated by the zeal of St. 
I’uul, and adorned with the simplicity of the disciple whom Jesus loved, and on 
whose gentle bosom he leaned/* The pride, pomp, and circumstance of worldly 
grandeur befitted not the followers of a humble and lowly master ; a heated 
and angry debate in the House of Lords accorded but ill with the meek- 
ness arid charity which should distinguish a Christian minister. The arena 
of political disputation was no place for the presence of a messenger of peace, 
lie would remove those right rev. prelates from a scene so unbefitting then* pre- 
sence — from the frivolities of a count aud the temptations of a capital, and would 
enable 'them, by devoting themselves to the duties of their sacred calling, by tho 
preaching and the practice of C hristian charity, to make themselves truly re- 
spected and beloved. One point ifforc he would allude to, and he had dupe. 
What justice was there that there should he in one house of the Legislature the 
representatives of one church and one sect alone ? Why were they to he more 
favoured than the established church of Scotland ? or than the tens of thousands, 
the millions, who, in every part of the empire, conform not to the favoured creed f 
The house might undervalue this argument, — the country* would duly prize it, and 
would see ii#the presence of those rev. prelates in the upper house a barrier to 
their acquiring their just rights and privileges. What course Ilis Majesty's 
Ministers might adopt in regard to this motion he knew not, but it was but too 
easy to guess. The measure being carried which they had looked to as a means 
to annihilate their political rivals, formerly in power, their motto seemed now to 
be, u Thus far shalt thou go, and no further.” No one measure of efficient and 
satisfactory reform had met with their concurrence. The church and the aris- 
tocracy were taken under their especial protection, while the people, on whose 
shoulders they were carried into power, were forgotten. But the great tide of 
truth and justice will roll on, fertilizing as it flows, and will obliterate even the 
vestige of the paltry expedients Ify which temporizing politicians would seek to 
stop i*s majestic course. (Hear.) 

The moment that Mr. Gillon sat down, the Tories, who had clustered 
thickly on *the left of the Speaker’s chair, began to vociferate “ Ques- 
tion, question;” thus attempting to force on a division without any 
discussion at all ; the object being, no doubt; to throw contempt o» 
the motion and its supporters. Cries of “ Divide, divide,” followed 
those of “ Question” from the same quarter; and then succeeded calls 
for “ Lord Althorp, Lord A1 thorp,” from the same compact and united 
band. 

Lord Althorp at length rose, and, smiling otr the quarter from 
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whence these calls proceeded, he said — “ If he could really persuade 
himself that there were any number o£ gentlemen in the House who 
would give their support to the motion now before them, or if he 
thought it \vas seriously meant to be carried to a division, he might, 
perhaps, think it necessary to make some reply.* But feeling assured 
that the House neither wished nor expected it, he should not trespass 
on their patience by offering any observations on the subject.” Ajfter 
which, again interchanging smiles with his opposite encouragers in this 
contemptuous course, he resumed his seat. We have been the more 
particular in stating these circumstances, because we perceive in the 
Times , in which the verbatim report of Mr. Rippon’s speech is given, a 
statement in these words — . 

Loan Ai.tiiorp rose amidst loud and general calls of “ Question” from several 
parts of die house. The noble lord having made seveial attempts to i Main a 
nearing , amidst reiterated cries of “ Question , 0 stated, that if honourable members 
did not think it necessary he should not trespass on their patience by offering any 
reply. (Loud cheers.) The noble lord was understood to meet the proposition 
by a direct negative. 

Now, the cries proceeded from only one part of the House, and that 
the Tory benches, which were chiefly filled with the younger members, 
Sir Robert Peel and those who sat on the lower bench taking no part 
in these clamorous proceedings. The noble lord did not make several 
attempts to obtain a hearing, but was heard, as he always is, with 
attention from the moment he rose; and the reason he assigned for not 
replying to the speeches of the mover and seconder was, not the oppo- 
sition of those who cried “ Question,” but his conviction that no number 
of persons could be found in the House who would seriously support 
the motion in question ; which gives an entirely different complexion 
to the whole affair. , 

Sir Wit. li am Inch. by thought that the noble lord would have acted more 
wisely to have allowed some discussion on the subject. (Cries from the lories 
of fi Question, question.*’) lie believed that the great increase of Dissenters was 
mainly attributable to the offensive conduct of the higher orders of the Chuicli, 
(Cries from the same quarter, u Divide, divide ") 

Mr. Tennyson was Still more violently interrupted than Sir WiViam Ingilby 
when he began, because it was thought lie was going to support the proposition. 
.But the moment he said he should oppose the motion, the clamour ceased, and lie 
went on. Ilis argument against the proposition was, that as the Reform of the 
Church would soon be entered on, the Bishops ought to be continued in the 
House of Lords until the measures of reform were completed. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes was as much misrepresented in the newspapers as Lord 
Althorp ; for he is made to express his blame of Ministers, and his concurrence 
in the motion ; whereas he did the very reverse. He commended the Ministers 
for the summary way in which they treated the question, and strongly opposed 
the motion. ‘ 

Mr. James said that the conduct of the Government in this matter persuaded 
him that they had no satisfactory answer to give; and their own conduct induced 
him to give his support to the proposition before the house. 

Mr. Buckingham said, Vhe observations with which lie should venture to 
trouble the house on this occasion, would be very few and very short. c Indeed, 
after the manner in which the noble lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
met this motion, and the attempts that had been made to stifle all discussion on 
this subject, it required no small degree of confidence to present himself to the 
house at all. That confidence, however, he derived from the strength of his con- 
victions, as to the justice of the cause,, and on this ground alone did he rise to 
express his entire concurrence in the proposition of the hon. mover. (Hear, hear.) 
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It appeared to him that there were usually three tests by which all measures in- 
troduced into this house were judged ; — the first was, whether the public at large 
felt strongly on the subject, and expressed those feelings in any marked manner: 
— the second was, whether there were any vested rights or large pecuniary in- 
terests at stake :~and tbe third was, whether, supposing the measure to be coin** 
pleted,Jany public satisfaction could be given, or any public good be produced. 
Now, judging the present question by each of these tests, he felt persuaded that it 
ought to be seriously entertained and seriously met, and therefore he could not 
but regtet the manner in which it had been treated as of no public importance 
whatever. (Hear, hear.) As to the first, the noble lord, and those who formed 
his colleagues in the cabinet, might believe that the community at large took no 
interest in the matter. But in this he would take the liberty to assure them that 
they were entirely mistaken. Mingling as they did, only with persons of their 
own rank and class, they had not the same opportunity that humbler individuals 
possessed of knowing the feelings and sentiments of the great bulk of the people, 
But, as far as his experience might quulify#liim to pronounce an opinion on tins 
subject, he could assure the noble lord that in every part of England that he had 
yet visited, lie had found the majority of the intelligent part of the population 
strongly in favour of the measu& proposed. (Hear, hear.) It must be evident 
that the entire mass of the Catholic population, and the whole of the Dissenters, 
must desire its accomplishment on principle : since the sitting of the Bishops in 
the House of holds was one of the great marks of the dominant supremacy of the 
State Church, and the exclusion of the heads of every other sect was a badge of 
their inferiority. But if there should be added to all these a large number of the 
most pious and devout communicants of the. church itself, who desne to see the 
establishment purified of those temporal, and secular, and political appendages, 
which in their estnn ition impeded and obstructed its religious utility, and who 
thought the bishops would be more spiritually employed in attending to the care 
of their respective dioceses— (cheers) — if all these were taken into account, they 
would no doubt form a numerical majority of the whole population of the king- 
donV * Judging the measure then by this first test, it ought, undoubtedly, to be 
entertained. As to the second, thqj-e were no vested rights or large pecuniary 
interests at spake, that need make the house pause in entertaining it, as no propo- 
sition was now made for abating the incomes of the Bishops, or interfering in any 
way with their revenues ; but simply to relieve them of those political duties, 
which, as bishops, they could not adequately or usefully fulfil, without a neglect 
of those more appropriate and more important religions duties which they had 
solemnly undertaken to perform. (Hear, hear.) The last test, that of the afford- 
ing public .satisfaction, and accomplishing public good by the passing of the mea- 
sure, was one, by which the question could only be judged of, through discussion ; 
and this it appeared that his Majesty’s Ministers were either unable or unwilling 
to afford it. He believed, however, that notwithstanding this attempt to stifle 
and suppress the debate, the noble lord would find that he had greatly under- 
rated the numbers of those who would support this measure, within the house as 
well as without; and he therefore begged to express his earnest hone that the 
honorable mover would not withdraw his motion, but press it to a division, in 
order that it might be seen whether or not the proposition was approved and by 
whom — when, he had no doubt, jhough they might form but a njinorily, it would 
still be not so small as the noble lord evidently anticipated, when he assigned, as 
a reason for not replying to the question, his belief that no number of persons in 
the house would be found to support the motion before them. (Cheers.) 

Mr. O’Reilly, in explanation of the vote he meant to give, considered that, as 
a Catholic member, he was bound to abstain from taking any part in a question 
relating purely to the Protestapt religion. 

Mr. O’Connell contended that the question was not a religious but purely a 
political one. It did not seek to interfere with any question of theology, nor with 
any spiritual functions of the prelates of the Protestant church, but was merely 
whether it would be advantageous to the public interests that they should sit an 
legislators in the House of Lords or not. He should therefore give the tootioa 
his hearty support. 
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Mr. D. W. Harvey said that it had often been repeated in that house that 
every order of society was fairly represented in that assembly, and that there was 
no feeling entertained by any rational class of the community which could not 
find expression within it. Owing, as he did, his seat to the kind and disinterested 
exertions of a large portion of persons known as Protestant Dissenters, and never 
shrinking from the unprofitable avowal of a full participation in their sentiments, 
he felt, on this trying occasion, that he should be abandoning their cause, and dis- 
appointing their just expectations, if he were to permit this motion to be smo- 
theied in the manner in which Ills Majesty’s Government were now endeavouring 
lo smother it. (Hear.) It was true that it was not his intention to enter into this 
subject at present, as he had once proposed, and as he was prepared to do, both 
by inquiry and by conviction, because it would seem that this high compliment 
was to be paid to the advocates of this motion, namely, tfyat all attempts to defend 
the continuance of the possession of seats in Parliament by the spiritual bishops 
should be abandoned by II is Majesty’s Government in that house. (“ Hear/' 
and a laugh.) It was said that this motion was undeserving of support, or in- 
deed of discussion, because it was not connected with the consideration of 
whether tithe was a tax or not, — because it did not involve any such momentous 
inquiry as whether farmers should ride to market in gigs without springs or not. 
(A laugh.) Inasmuch as it was not a question of that minor kind, no one was to 
speak on it without being exposed to the risk of contumely and reproach. He 
was ready to take his full share of that contumely and of that reproach, be- 
cause, however unpalatable the subject might now be to the house, there 
was no subject which interested so deeply the feelings of the people of 
England, no cause which was advancing so japidly to success, as that now under 
the consideration of Parliament. There was a cause at work, which at no very 
distant period would render it necessary for the house to discuss this question, 
not whether it should continue the bishops in possession of their seats in the 
House of Lords, but whether it should maintain a church establishment at all. 
At present there was a concessory and conciliatory spirit animating th$ Dis- 
senters, and whenever he had heard it said that the Dissenters washed to <feize 
upon the revenues of the church, he had denounced it as a foul and false calumny 
upon their principles and feelings. (Hear, hear.) This, however, he must be 
permitted to say, with regard to the question of separating the church from the 
state, that if the Dissenters could not effect it by the fair and legitimate means of 
free and open discussion, they must effect it by those other means of influence 
which appealed more powerfully to the interests of mankind. (Hear, hear.) 
The church of England would fall when it ceased to have revenues, and therein 
consisted its worldly character. (Hear, hear.) lion, members were Voo much in 
the habit of confounding the interests with the doctrines of the church of England 
in their advocacy of the establishment. Tithes and theology, dogmas and di- 
vinity, were not the same things, but very different. The church of England, as 
displayed in its doctrines and principles, was dear to a great portion of the 
people of England, whether belonging to that chuich or remaining out of its pale. 
(Hear, hear.) But its doctrines and its principles were essentially differe nt from 
its institutions as established by law. If you were to disrobe the church of its 
gorgeous array, if you were to deprive the bishops of their temporal baronies, the 
church of Englapd would not merely stand, but^ would flourish in increased pros- 
perity. (Cheers.) You would see in its principles its purity, in its professions 
its atticles of faith. Nothing, however, had so great a tendency to throw sus- 
picion around its professions,— -nothing had so great a tendency to disparage its 
principles, which were imperishable, and proclaimed from Sinai, — -as .the glaring 
fact of bishops belying the simplicity of their creed by the gorgeousness of their 
worldly appearance. (Hear, hear.) Nothing armed infidelity with* its most 
powerful weapons but the gorgeousness of the episcopacy. (Hear, hoar.) There 
was no reciprocity between the splendid appearance of the dignitaries of the 
church of England and the lowly genius of the religion which they professed. 
(Hear, hear.) There was therefore no mode so well calculated to restore the 
bishops to the estimation in which they ought to be held by the people as that 
which would relieve them from theit seats in the House of Lords, and would send 
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them to scenes of rural simplicity to exercise the functions of their divine calling, 
(Hear, hear.) 

He was sorry to say that many things had been advanced in the coum of that 
evening’s discussion which by the dexterity of debate might have been turned 
against the present motibn. It could ncrt be imputed to those who had advocated 
the proposition of his hon. friend that they had shown too much concord in their 
views. (A laugh.) One of his hon. friends had not objected to a certain number 
of bishops retaining their seats in the House of Lords, he had only objected to 
there being so many. Mow, if there were to be any bishops in the House of Lords, 
the number was to him a matter of complete indifference. (Hear, hear.) Ho 
had advocated that point in the discussions upon the Church of Let and Tempo- 
ralities Bill, lie admitted that in the degree in which religion was to he advanced 
through the agency of upiscopacy, in that degree it was of importance that its 
establishment should be perfect. (Hear, hear.) That which he quarrelled with, 
that which the Protestant Dissenters objected to, was the alliance of the church 
and the state for the defence of the exclus?ve temporalities of the former. When 
it was said that the church of England ought not to have its bishops seated in 
Parliament, because other seetjg had not preachers there, was it meant to he in- 
sinuated that representatives of the other sects — a species of Dissenting bishops — 
were wanted in the House of Lords ? To attribute such a notion to the Noncon- 
formists was a gross libel upon them, as gross a libel as to attribute to them any 
wish to divide the resources and revenues of the church. They wished to have 
no connexion with the state, either as regarded the church or as regarded its 
revenues. (Hear.) They were of opinion — an opinion confirmed by the e\- 
perience of 1,M00 years — that Christianity required no aid from the civil power 
(cheers), and that it was impeded in its progress whenever such aid was ten- 
dered to it. (Cheers continued.) 1 hiring the three first centuries of tin* ( 'hristian 
era, it was able to stand and triumph over powers far more formidable than any of 
•those which sprung out of the refinements of the present age. it overcame the 
powesof paganism and humbled the pride of the Casars. There was nothing in 
the*pomp of Home or the piidc of courts which could resist its d ivine but simple 
dignity. However powerful the fashion of the present times might be, — however 
profitable the subserviency of courts, — however brilliant the regalia of monarchy, 
— whatever splendour might belong to crowns, or sanctity to mitres, — whatever 
strength Iheie might be in sceptres, or whatever reverence m crosiers, Christianity 
rested on imperishable principles, and all that the Nonconformists asked was to 
let Christianity stand on its own inherent and imperishable principles. (Loud 
cheering.) 

Mr. Hum e was sorry that lie had not been present at the commencement of 
this debate, but he could not permit it to conclude without repeating within it the 
sentiments which he had often expressed elsewhere upon this subject, lie con- 
sidered the present establishment of bishops in every respect indefensible— 
bishops, to promote the interest of religion, should never be placed in situations 
where they might be called upon to act in opposition to the feelings of the people, 
lie had no hesitation in saying that after their proceedings on the Keform Bill, 
the bishops had rendered themselves odious in the opinion of the people of Eng- 
land. (Hear, hear.) lie admitted that having seats m the other House of Par- 
liament, they had a right to give Jheir votes as they pleased ; but their exercise of 
that right had led the people of England to this conclusion — that to render them 
beloved by their flocks they should be deprived of the power which brought them 
into collision with the people. (Hear, hear.) lie was sure that in the opinion 
of at least three-fourths of the people of England there was no difference on thi» 
subject. The motion, so far from deserving to be treated as one not worthy of 
discussion, was, Jin point of* fact, perfectly irresistible. (Cheers*) Ministers* 
therefore, a<5ted wisely in saying nothing against it. (Hear, bear.) lie hoped 
that they felt with him that political power was never mixed up advantageously 
with religious functions, (llear, hear.) It was no defence of the bishops' seats 
in Parliament to tell him that they nad been held for centuries, for he had no 
regard for any thing ancient unless it was also useful* (Hear* hear.) Consider* 
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ing the junction of political 'power with religious functions to be quite incom- 
patible, he had great pleasure in giving his support to the present motion. 

Mr. Sueil rose to express his own opinion upon this motion rather than to in- 
vite Ministers,' dor such invitation he knew would be in vain, to express their senti- 
ments upon it. lie also rose because bethought that it ^ould be pusillanimous 
on his part as an individual not to record his opinions on a question so generally 
interesting. lie could not help thinking that a large change of opinion with re- 
spect to the bishops had taken place in the Ministry since no very remote period. 
Did not lion, members recollect the menace uttered against them in another 
place, when they weie significantly warned to “set their houses in order?” 
(Cheers from the Tory benches.) The times, however, were changed, and llis 
Majesty’s Ministers now felt retrospective indignation for the indignities which 
these rev. personages formerly suffered. (Cheers.) It appeared as if a declara- 
tion was now wanted from the house that this question was not worthy of dis- 
cussion. (Hear, hear.) Now, he implored the house to recollect what had been 
done on the bill, not for the reform 6f the church of Ireland, for there was no 
church of heland, but for the reform of the united churches of England and 
Ireland. If they had made so scruple to sacrifice 12 Irish bishops, why was it 
to be deemed sacriligious to propose the reduction of some little incidents at- 
tached to the dignities of the English bishops '! (Hear). It must be manifest 
to any man who reflected on the proceedings which occurred shortly before the 
carrying of the Reform Hill, that it would have been much better had the 
bishops never interfered against it. (Cheers.) It was 'said that no such thing 
would ever occur again ; but what security could the public have of that ? He 
wished Ministers would attend more regularly at the morning sittings, for they 
would then hear the petitions of the Dissenters, in which were contained pro- 
positions much more alarming and much more inimical to the existing establish- 
ments than the present motion. Tho^e petitioners represented the opinions of 
9,000,000 of persons in the two islands. (Hear.) It had been said that the 
heads of the church ought always to be in Parliament, but his answer to that 
assertion was, “Look at the church of Scotland, built on the rock of'poverty, and 
unadorned by dignity and wealth.” lie wr.s convinced that for any loss of 
power which the bishops might sustain in consequence of being deprived of 
their seats, they would find more than ample compensation in the increased 
confidence and gratitude of the people. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ewart said that he agreed with the hon. member for Tipperary that the 
independent members of the house should rfbt be deterred into a pusillanimous 
silence on this occasion. It might be well for His Majesty's Government to main- 
tain a mysterious reserve ; in them such a course might be prudent, it might be 
expedient. But he (Mr. Ewart) held that the independent members of the house 
were justified in acting on more general principles, and of taking a long-sighted 
view on important questions such as this. They must consider what m the main, 
and with a comprehensive view of the future, was the wisest and most reasonable 
course, lie entertained the conscientious opinion (and entertaining it he was 
bound to express it) that it would be better for the interests of the church — it 
would be better for the cause of religion — it would be better for the permanent 
good of the state — that the bishops should not mingle political with religious 
duties. With this brief declaration of his reasons for supporting the motion he 
should at present be content. But he felt that he could not^ with self-satisfaction, 
have given a silent vote on this occasion. 

The House becoming impatient, and no ORe attempting to rise to 
say a single word on behedf of the Bishops, Mr. Rippon had no matter 
to reply to ; and the cries of “ Divide, divide,” being incessant, a 
division took place, when the numbers were — For the motion, 58; 
Against it, 125. As this division was much larger than the Ministers 
or the Tories expected, their surprise as well as vexation was mani- 
fested by their countenances ; and this was heightened by the minority 
receiving the announcement of the numbers with loud cheers. We 
shall return to this subject again. 
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The debate on this question — so interesting; to the friends of huma- 
nity, as well as to the advocates of civilized penalties being applied to 
civilized beings, instead of continuing the savage tortures suited only 
to savage men — was brought on on Friday evening, when the Report Jf 
the Mutiny Bill was brought up. Having ourselves taken part, in the 
debate, we do not wish to prejudge the question by any preliminary 
observations, but will pass on to the report of the debate itself, giving, 
as we are bound to do, the fullest report of the speech of the gallant 
officer who opened the debate, and stating, as clearly as we can, the 
gencial substance of the rest. 

Major Fa n court rose to bring forward the motion of yvluch he had given 
notice, on this subject, lie said, that in submitting to the house some of the 
considerations which induced him to move a clause for the abolition of military 
Jloggiiia, lie was anxious that the motives by which he had been mdu<vd to come 
foi wa^d should not be misunderstood, lie could assure the house, that if any 
hoft. gentleman, whether connected with the Ministers or not, had evinced a dis- 
position to undertake the question with a view to its final settlement, he should 
have been content to give a silent vote foi the abolition of military flogging; but 
when on a late occasion lie saw the lion, member for Sheffield abandon Ins motion 
on what (to him at least) appeared a somewhat vague and unsatisfactory promise 
from the light lion, gentleman opposite, he thought it is duty to give notice of a 
motion on the subject, and for this reason — that whether the punishment of 
flogging was necessary for the preservation of military discipline or not, it was of 
great importance that the question should he fairly met and disposed of by a 
definite expression of the view's of Pailiament. The discussion of such a ques- 
tion ) ear after year, in almost the selfsame terms, and meeting it by a promise of 
gradually diminishing a practice which, if indefensible, should be abolished at 
once, was not a course calculated to lend dignity to any delibeiutive assembly. 
He lliciefore indulged a hope, that whatever icsolution the house might adopt oil 
the present occasion, one advantage at least would he gamed, — namely, that the 
country would be enabled to judge from the votes of its repiescntativts in Par* 
diament whether the degrading practice in question was likely to he discontinued. 
Certain it was that its discontinuance might now be most naturally demanded ; 
for, without enumerating the long list of distinguished persons who had so often 
and so eloquently denounced tins practice, he might observe of the present Go* 
vernmenl generally, that looking at the reiterated professions of its members and 
the avowed, character of impolicy, the country had a right to expect something 
more definite than the order lately issued from the Horse-Guards. In the humane 
and enlightened views of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ellice) he felt disposed 
to place fulj confidence, but if the practice complained of vras, as he contended it 
was, a national disgrace, its continuance could hardly be contended for on the 
ground that the right hon. gentleman and his colleagues were anxious to abolish 
it. (Hear, hear.) Before proceeding to a more close consideration of the argu- 
ments urged in support of military flogging, he would just say a word on the order 
lately issued from the Horse-Guards, in compliance with a pledge given to that 
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effect by the right hon. gentleman. The order was very short, and with permis- 
8ion of the house he would read it. 

u His Majesty’s Government having signified to the General Command ing-in- 
Chief the King’s command, that until further orders corporal punishments may- 
be applied to the following offences only, I have the honour to express Lord 
Hilts desire that you guide yourself accordingly, taking care that, except in the 
instances herein specified, the said punishment shall on no account be inflicted : 
—1st. For mutiny, insubordination, and violence, or using or offering violence to 
superior officers. 2d. Drunkenness on duty. 3d. Sale of, or making away with 
arms, ammunition, accoutrements, or necessaries, stealing from comrades, or other 
disgraceful conduct. It will doubtless occur to you that the object of these 
instructions is not to render the infliction of corporal punishment for the future 
more frequent or more certain than it is at present, even In the cases in which it 
is now to be restricted ; but, on the contrary, that the intention is to restrain it as 
rtiuch as may be possible to do so with safety to the discipline of the army/* 

Now it really appeared to him that this order left the matter much in the same 
state as that in which it originally stood. (Hear.) It was true that they got 
rid of flogging for desertion ; but a more comprehensive term than “insubordina- 
tion and other disgraceful conduct” could hardly have been selected. The 
offences enumerated in the Mutiny Act under this latter head he would read to 
the house. (The hon. gentleman here read some extracts from the Mutiny Act.) 
It appeared to him that an officer disposed to undue severity would find nothing 
in this order to restrain him. Some gentlemen might be disposed to ask if it was 
probable that officers would act in a manner at variance with the spirit of the 
order ? That was a/juestion which he did not feel called on to answer. lie was 
to judge of the spirit of the order by the manifest import of its wording, and this 
was, he would contend, of a nature to admit of almost any abuse of authority on 
the part of a superior officer. Far be it from him to accuse officers generally of 
a disposition to abuse their authority; but his object was to place the soldier 
beyond the reach of any such abuse, and towards the attainment of that object Vhe 
order lately issued from the Horse-Guards wag, in his opinion, of no assistance 
whatever. But let them examine the actual woiking of the present system, and 
what advantage resulted from the possession of that power which it was sought to 
abolish. In the first place, he was anxious to point out one very important error 
into which many hon. gentlemen had fallen. They entertained an opinion that it 
would be inexpedient anc^ dangerous to deprive courts-martial of a power, by the 
possession of which alone they could hope to deter the ill-disposed from the 
commission of extreme offences. Now, in point of fact, these we*; the very 
offences which were not visited by the lash. Flogging, as at present inflicted, 
might be termed a punishment for such offences as were tried by district or regi- 
mental courts-martial, which were the tribunals for lesser offences. Distiict 
courts-martial were limited to the infliction of 300 lashes, and regimental to 200 
lashes. General courts-martial, on the contrary, before which the graver offences 
were tried, might inflict any number of lashes, but us they were no longer per- 
mitted to bring a culprit up a second time for the purpose of receiving that por- 
tion of the punishment which, from exhaustion, he might be unable to undergo,, 
general courts-martial, for the most part, passed sentence of transportation or 
imprisonment, as^ieing a punishment more commensurate to the crime than the 
infliction of the number of lashes which, ordinarily speaking, the prisoner was able 
to bear. Thus the practice in question was brought into operation precisely in 
those cases where it was least called for, while the fhost flagrant violations of 
military duty were differently Hreated. 

f ■ But in refutation that the fear that the lash was necessary to keep the soldier to 
bis duty, he would observe on a very important fact^ which had singularly enough 
been passed over m all previous discussions of this question ; it was, that in the 
Horse-Guards the punisnment of flogging could hardly be said to exist, for a man, 
if flogged, was usually expelled the regiment. Were they not to infer from this, 
that the punishment of flogging was in those regiments regarded in so disgraceful 
a light, that a man once flogged was for ever degraded in the eyes of his • fellow- 
soldiers ? (Hear,* hear.) He might perhaps be told that a superior class of men 
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enlisted in the Life Guards. (Hear, hear.) That great inquiries were made as to 
the characters of men wishful to enlist, he was aware ; but he questioned much 
whether men able to stand the test of such inquiry would join the regiment but 
from the very fa<tf. that they could not be subjected to 'the lash for any offences 
(hear, hear), save those 6hich rendered thlm unworthy to remain in that regiment, 
and this he conceived to be a strong proof of the debasing nature of corporal pun- 
ishment. He would not detain the house by any description of the barbarity of 
this punishment, or of the brutalizing influence which it must have on the mind$ of 
those subjected to it ; on those points all he believed were well agreed : then surely 
it was the solemn duty of Parliament to inquire whether some efficient substitute 
might he provided for a class of punishments liable to such grave objections. 
For Ins own part, he was convinced that such a substitute might be furnished in 
solitary confinement. T4iatthis latter would be the more efficient punishment for 
the reclamation of offenders he was justified in believing from the result of many 
and anxious inquiries, and also from what had fallen under his own observation 
with respect to the effect of the punishment in regiments in India. lie remem- 
bered one instance in particular, of a man in a regiment m India, in which he 
(Major Fancourt) had the honoiyr to serve. lie was sentenced to 300 lashes, and 
the commanding officer told him that he might escape the infliction of the cor- 
poral punishment if he would submit to three weeks’ solitary confinement. The 
man said he would rather undergo the lashes. lie was aware it was unusual to 
give such an option; indeed the practice was subsequently repressed by Loul 
Hastings, the then commander-in-chief, and he merely mentioned the fact as 
illustrative of the horror with which the soldier contemplated the punishment of 
solitary confinement. It might, perhaps, be sdid that this case went to prove the 
small degree of apprehension with which the soldier regarded the infliction of 
the lash, but he begged further to add that the man m question was an old of- 
fender, and in this case, as m almost every other, it might be confidently asserted 
that a man once subject to the lash, so far from being reclaimed, became a 
hardened am] incorrigible offender. (Hear.) At present the punishment of 
solitary confinement in the hands of regimental courts-martial was limited to 
twenty days ; if substituted for the Mtsh, it might be extended in duration, and ac- 
companied with circumstances of seventy with reference to diet and the rest, as 
the court-martial should adjudge. As to the objection to solitary confinement 
on the score of the expense of building cells, surely the consideration of expense 
would not be urged, when they were called upon to put an end to a national 
disgrace. (Hear, hear.) * * 

Jhit som%hon. members might say, why interfere with the punishment now, 
when, by universal acknowledgement, year after year, the lash was falling gra- 
dually into disuse ? This argument, if good for anything, was, he thought, 
favourable to the abolition of the punishment ; for why preserve to courts-martial 
a power the exercise of which was yearly decreasing ? Unless necessary for prac* 
tical purposes, why should the soldier labour under the degrading consciousness 
of its existence ? If the army, by the progressive improvement of its men, or by 
the more temperate and judicious decisions of its court, could dispense with the 
odious practice, was not that an additional reason for consulting the national 
feeling, which justly revolted at the subjecting a British soldier to the lash t lie 
for one thought so; and when Ifon. gentlemen talked of the yetirly decrease of 
the pu )ishment,he found in their argument an additional reason for its total and 
final abolition. But to return to the question of the substitute; if by this term 
was meant the substitution of one system of savage torture for another, then he 
would at once confess that he had no substitute to propose ; but that a clans of 
punishm^its fully adequate for the enforcement of military duty, and at the same 
time offering no outrage to humanity or natural feeling, might be adopted, he was 
fully convinced. The house was not probably aware that there always existed it t 
the army a class of secondary punishments, which, in addition to the solitary con- 
finement of which he had already spoken, would, he thought, leave little to be de- 
sired in this respect. Such were the forfeiting of all advantages as to additional 
pay or to pension on discharge, confinement to barracks, extra duties, and other 
punishments of a like nature,— all be it observed, exceedingly .vexatious to the 
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offender, while they excited none of that commiseration in the minds of his 
fellow-soldiers which was caused by the infliction of the lash. To these he might 
add what he thought would be an equally just and efficient punishment — namely, 
the withholding the soldier’s daily pay on every occasion on whjch the regiment 
deprived of his services, either by drunkenness or misecAiduct, on such occasions 
putting him for the time on prisoners’ diet. In the instance of an incorrigible of- 
fender, he could not but think that expulsion with ignominy from the aripy would 
be the preferable course in every point of view. If it was true that,flogging seldom 
if ever reclaimed a man ; nay, that on the contrary, it caused a reckless abandon- 
ment of character, so that the soldier once subjected to the punishment became 
comparatively hardened to it, and consequently to the offences by which it was 
incurred-— if this were true, then what possible advantage could be gained either 
by the infliction of the punishment in the first instance, or by retaining such a 
person in the regiment at all '! Granting that his pernicious influence should be 
productive of no contaminating effects, a supposition scarcely possible, still he 
contended that a well conducted body of men had just cause of complaint of one 
or more incorrigible offenders, notorious for disregard of duty, were suffered 
to remain among them. The self-respect of jhe soldier must necessarily be 
lowered by such a course. But how different would be the result were igno- 
minious expulsion adopted as the extreme punishment. A Not only would the regi- 
ment be rid of an incorrigible offender, but his comraaes would be made to feel 
that an obstinate adherence to unsoldierlike and disgraceful conduct rendered a 
man unworthy of remaining one of their body. The moral effect of such a course 
was, he thought, self-evident But some hon. members would say, this is be- 
ginning at the 'wrong end; you must first persuade a superior class of men to 
enlist before you can bring the soldier to this lofty sense of his duty. With great 
submission, he (Major Fancourt) thought that they never would be able to recruit 
their army from a class of men superior to the present until they removed the dis- 
graceful badge now distinguishing the soldier from the citizen — namely, Ins Labi-, 
lity to the lash 5 and lie further ventured to affirm, that this humane and ^neces- 
sary step once taken, they would find respectable persons in the* work ing*and 
middle classes not only willing but anxious /o embrace a profession presenting 
many advantages. There was only one more point connected withAhis question 
with which he thought it necessary to trouble the house. 

/ Many gentlemen, officers of the army and others, though favourable to the 
principle of abolishing the practice of flogging, seemed to consider the power of 
inflicting it as necessary timing active servile or during the line of march. Now 
what was the fact ? A man flogged under such circumstances was necessarily dis- 
abled for a considerable time — he was laid on the hospital carts an object of sym- 
pathy rather than a salutary example to his fellow-soldiers. The course adopted 
by the French army was, he thought, much more efficient. The offender was 
ordered to the rear, treated as a prisoner, handcuffed during the day’s march, and 
at night confined in the gaol of the town at which the regiment halted, till at the 
end of the journey he was formally tried and sentenced to such further punish- 
ment as the nature of his offence might demand. It might, perhaps, be urged 
that offenders would regard such a punishment with indifference— that, in fact, 
it would be matter of indifference to them if they were ordered to the tear or not. 
This argument might apply were their being sa ordered, the full amount of their 
punishment ; but it was to be remembered that, in addition to being cut off from 
all communication with their fellow-soldiers during the day, and confined in 
gaols at night, they had before them the certainty of .trial and the probability of 
severe punishment at the etuj of the march ; so that the period looked forward to 
liy others as one of comparative relaxation presented to the mind of the delin- 
quent but the fear of rigid investigation and such fvrther punishment as the nature 
of the offence might demand. (Hear.) By this means also, while undergoing 
his punishment, the man’s efficiency was unimpaired, a point not unworthy of 
remark while considering the case of a soldier on active service. As the expe- 
rience of officers might be quoted, he begged, in corroboration of the view which 
he had taken of this subject, to allude to some very striking observations in a 
work published by Lieutenant Shipp, of the 87 th Regiment. He was not about 
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to allude to any case of cruelty, but he thought that even those who were unac- 
quainted with this officer’s distinguished services in India would hardly question 
his experience when they were informed that he raised himself from the rank of a 
private soldier ^o thatgof a commissioned officer. In the course of that gentle- 
man’s remarks on the practice of military flogging he quoted ten instances as 
having, out of many others, claimed his particular notice. In four out of these 
cases tlfe punishment of flogging was followed by habitual drunkenness and 
abandonment, till a premature death closed the offender’s career. In ftve out of 
the remaining six cases the soldierlike character and general efficiency of the 
soldier were utterly destroyed ; while in one instance, and one only, the man was 
reclaimed ; but how was he reclaimed ? By the lash? No ; but by a few words 
of kind remonstrance from his colonel (hear, hear,) — by an unconditional remis- 
sion of his sentence aft£r he had been tied up to receive it, and by a promise that 
if by his future conduct he should deserve promotion, it was open to him- This 
man had been flogged into obduracy ; but even in that stage of demoralisation 
he was subdued by a change of treatment from his superiors ; and it was added, 
that under such treatment he became an exemplary soldier, and deserved attd 
obtained promotion. (Hear, hfcar.) 

Now he really thoughL that if the experience of officers was to guide them on 
matters of that nature, till testimony of one who, like Lieutenant Shipp, had seen 
34 years' of active service, passing, as he himself said, through the several gra- 
dations from the drum-boy upwards, should receive attentive consideration. The 
hon. gentleman here read the following extract from the memoirs of Mr. Shipp:— 
“ I am fully persuaded, from my long experience, that flogging will never urge 
men to reformation ; for I have ever observed that it causes increased disobe- 
dience and discontent, and at last drives them to acts of sad desperation. Some 
of the vehement advocates for the cat also argue (but I think fallaciously) that 
the minds of common soldiers are, from their early habits of life, barren and 
uncultivated, and hence more callous, and not so susceptible of the tenderer and 
nicFr feelings as those of the more enlightened. This is not quite so obvious to 
me, who have lived with them botl^boy and man. I would ask those who am 
enemies to the abolition of corporal punishment a few simple questions. Have 
they served in the ranks, and mixed and lived in social friendship with the private 
soldiers of our country ? Have they ever sat at the bedside of a flogged maw 
and witnessed the agony of his heart and the distraction of his mind ? Have they 
ever heard the unintimidated and unbiassed opinions of Ahe soldiers in their bar- 
rack-rooms respecting the ignominious lash ? If not, they are but half competent 
judges on tWs great question.” He had thought it right to submit these few con- 
siderations to the house. In so doing, it had been his object to compress within 
the shortest possible compass any arguments or suggestions that appeared con- 
clusive to his own mind, for he was well aware that the subject had been fre- 
quently before the house, and also that many hon. and gallant members were 
qualified by long experience to propose the most efficient remedies, should the 
voice of Parliament pronounce the present practice a decided evil That it wa* 
so he, for one, was fully convinced, and he trusted that all those who shared that 
opinion with him would honour its expression with their support ; by so doing 
they would consult the feelings qf a large majority of their fellyw-subjects, not 
less than the honour and true interests of the army itself; nor, in his opinion, 
would such a course be productive of any embarrassment to His Majesty's 
Government. It was true that in the opinion of the country the practice of flog* 
ging ought long since to ha$e become oosolete ; but he hoped the house would 
not regard this subject with the narrow views of professional prejudice, or as one 
at all inwsted with party feeling. (Hear, hear.) However happy he should 
feel in seeing it intrusted to atle and influential hands, still he could not but 
regatd such a question as something more than a Ministerial one. It was, he 
conceivecj, a national question, and he trusted it would be entertained and dis- 
posed of in that light only, and not with reference to the narrow views of pro* 
fessional prejudices or party predilections. He should now conclude with moving 
the resolution — « That from and after the passing of this act the punishment of 
flogging should be entirely abolished in the British army," 
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Mr. J. B. Chichester said that he rose wtth infinite satisfaction to second the 
motion of his hon. and gallant colleague, whose able and collected manner in sub- 
mitting this important question again to the consideration of the Legislature left 
but little for him (Mr. Chichester) to $ay to induce the c house accede to the 
motion of his hon. and gallant colleague. He was convinced that the abolition of 
tfce punishment of flogging would be equally pleasing and satisfactory to the 
country, and he hoped that the Government would not hesitate liberally to ac- 
quiesce in the feeling so generally and enthusiastically expressed. In justice to 
that feeling, so much in accordance with his own, he (Mr. Chichester) most 
cordially supported the motion of his hon. and gallant colleague. 

The Speaker having put the question that the clause proposed be brought up, 
Mr. It. Grant rose and said that he could not but copgratulate the hon. and 
gallant member who had brought forward the present motion upon the great 
toOxper, moderation, and conciliatory spirit with which he had submitted it to 
the house. He thought it nece9sary,*standing officially as he did in the house, 
to call its attention to the true position in which the important subject now under 
its consideration really stood, because he thought that the hon. and gallant 
mover of the proposition now submitted to the house had been guilty of an 
overnight in this respect. He could not but presume that if the hon. and gallant 
member had recollected all that had transpired when the subject was brought 
under the consideration of the house by the hon. member for Sheffield, the hon. 
and gallant member would have been better content with the assurance that was 
then made by his (Mr, R. Grant's) right hon. friend, and with the course pur- 
sued by the hon. member for Sheffield upon that occasion; because he, (Mr. 
Grant) conceived that all parties then came to that sort of understanding that the 
question should be treated as an open question. He must recall the attention of 
the house to the circumstances, which were these : — When the Mutiny Bill was 
brought forward last session, a motion was submitted to the house, not for the 
abolition at once of the punishment of flogging, but to confine its abolition 
within the united kingdom. This proposition had met the approbation of many 
hon. members, whilst, on the other hand, it had been contended with great force 
that it would be most impolitic to adopt one system of military government in 
this country and another system still more degrading upon those employed in a 
more dangerous and patriotic service. On this suggestion a proposition had 
been made by the then right hon. member for Westminster not to try the ex- 
periment locally, but to allocate corporal punishment in three cases or classes of 
crime — namely, mutiny, drunkenness when on duty, and theft. On that oc- 
casion the house divided, and the minority was so large that Government took 
the subject into most serious consideration, and after several discussions by the 
Government, the result was that his right hon. friend had pledged himself to the 
Legislature that the Government intended to adopt that system of restriction as to 
corporal punishment which had been required by almost a majority of the house. 
He was willing to grant that some weeks elapsed before that pledge was acted 
upon, but in that delay he was ready to maintain that the Government had only 
used that degree of proper caution which so material a change in military manage- 
ment and discipline demanded. With respect to the part he (Mr. Grant) had 
taken when this^subject had been brought unc^r the consideration of the house 
by the hon. member for Middlesex, he was ready to admit that he personally had 
been overweighed by the military authority expressed by hon. members of that 
profession on the other side of the house ; but he trusted, with the same candour, 
the house would approve of the circular letter issued from the Iiorse-Guards 
with reference to the infliction of corporal punishments. He must implore the 
house to afford a full opportunity to try the experiment therein recommended, 
before it should rush into the adoption of the proposition of the hon. and gallant 
©fficer opposite. The question for the decision of the house really was, whether 
or not the experiment had been fairly tried ; if not fairly tried, then he admitted 
that the house could not properly*entertain the present proposition. However, hp 
must presume to say, that both with reference to the aebate of last year, as well 
upon general grounds, there were strong and cogent reasons against the adop- 
tion of the proposition now before the house, for he was fully prepared to con* 
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tend that the experiment, in accordance with the feeling of the house expressed 
last session, had been fairly tried, but not sufficiently as yet to warrant or autho- 
rize any further step by way of change in the system at present pursued. But 
after this statement he felt it his duty to make another announcement to the house 
which he most deeply Agretted. It wa i, however, his duty to deal fairly with 
the house. However sensitively he might deplore the fact that with the decrease 
of corporal punishments in the military service crime had increased, he must yet 
admit that this increase could not be entirely ascribed to the absence of corporal 
punishments. He could not accede to the argument which had been urged upon 
the house, that if the military authorities were deprived of the power to inBict 
corporal punishment, a speedy means could be found to remedy the evils arising 
from the system without endangering the efficiency or discipline of the service; 
for he did not see in anjs report which had been made on the subject of secondary 
punishments (valuable as many of those reports were) any good system pointed 
out for the adoption of any department of the state. The situation of the Govern- 
ment was at present that of a surgical practilioncr hesitating to perform a difficult 
operation ; the hon. member then comes, cuts off the limb with a hatchet, and 
says, “ Now at your peril tie up^he arteries — stanch the blood — apply the proper 
bandages, and take every possible care to save the patient.” ( Cheers.) The 
Government was placed in a very difficult position. They had taken the matter 
into their hands, they were acquainted with the difficulties that surrounded the 
case, and he trusted they would be allowed to proceed with what they had begun, 
and be spared the embarrassment of having the power of exercising this species 
of punishment rashly removed. 

The Earl of Darlington* next addressed the house, but from the noise occa- 
sioned by strangers leaving the gallery, and the repeated calls of “Order” and 
“ Bar” in the house itself, we regret to state that what fell from the noble lord 
was almost wholly inaudible. He was understood, however, to say, that he ob- 
jected to the use of corporal punishment, except in extreme cases, and he grounded 
thaUttyinion.cn a personal experience of twelve years, during which he bad the 
honour to serve in the army. Every one, however, knew that no good man had 
anything to fear m the army, although it unfortunately happened that the Army 
was, generally speaking, recruited from the lowest classes of society. He spoke as 
a military man, and he should be satisfied to abide by the decision of the officers 
who had been under his command as to the correctness of the principles he had 
advocated. 

• , § 

Mr. Buckingham said, that having been twice personally alluded to in the 
course of tl*is debate, first by the hon. and gallant officer who opened this ques- 
tion, and since, by the right hon. the Judge Advocate, in his reply, he felt it his 
duty to rise, in order to explain more clearly the circumstance referred to, in con- 
nection with the mention of his name. The hon. and gallant member — inadver- 
tently, no doubt — spoke of his (Mr. Buckingham’s) abandonment of this question, 
on what the gallant officer deemed insufficient grounds, and assigned this as his 
reason for taking it up. The house would probably remember that during the 
last session, and subsequent to the debate on the motion of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, he (Mr. Buckingham) had a notice on the books for the abolition of 
military flogging. On that occasion, when he rose in his place to bring on that 
motion, the right hon. theSecretafy at War (Mr. Ellice) addressed the house, and 
stated, that not only was this subject under the anxious consideration of his 
Majesty's Government, but that an order was actually in preparation at the War 
Office, which would be spe&iily promulgated to the aimy, in winch the* punishment 
of flogging was strictly enjoined to be confined to tfce three great crimes, of mu- 
tiny, drur\keriness on duty, and theft. The right hon. secretary then appealed to 
his (Mr. Buckingham's) sense justice to wait at least until the order should be 
issued, and the effect of the restrictions tried : — and, confiding, as he was not 
ashamed to confess he did, in the assurance of the right hon. gentleman, that the 
order alluded to, would restrict the punishment to the offences named, he expressed 
lus willingness, not to abandon , but merely to postpone, the motion, until the order 
appeared, and wait until the next session before he renewed any notice on tin 1 
subject. (Hear.) There was, however, much more delay than* had been antici- 
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pated, in the appearance of the order ; for its official publication did not take 
place until after the session was over ; and candour obliged him to say that when 
it did appear, it fell far short of the expectation he had been led to form : for, 
after enumerating the three specific offences already named, it atMed the words 
a and other disgraceful conduct/' which ^opened so wide 8 field for the discretion 
of die commanding officer, as to enable him to punish almost any offence with 
flogging, by bringing it within that denomination. He felt, therefore, in common 
with many other hon. members, extreme sorrow and disappointment at this result, 
and repented the too willing confidence into which he had been betrayed. Still, 
however, he would do the right hon. the Secretary at War the jnstice to express 
his belief, that had the matter rested with himself individually, or even with the 
administration with whom he acted, the pledge held out would have been re- 
deemed, But he feared there was a higher power which ruled at the Horse 
Guards, and which all their influence was unable to control, and that to this 
power, rather than to the right hon. the Secretary at War, was to be attributed the 
extension of the offences included within the order alluded to, and its promulgation 
in that objectionable shape. (Hear, hear.) 

On the question now before the house he might be permitted perhaps to offer a 
very few remarks. No one, he thought, could deny, but that one of the chief 
characteristics of the barbarism of nations, was the sanguinary nature of their 
punishments — and one of the surest tests of progressive civilization was, the 
gradual amelioration of these barbarous practices. In comparing different nations 
with each other, this was strikingly perceived. If we looked abroad to China, to 
Persia, to Turkey, we should find their punishments cruel and sanguinary in the 
extreme. If we regarded the codes'of England and America, we should find them 
comparatively mild and merciful. In the one case, barbarism and ferocity went 
hand in hand — in the other civilization and mildness gave lustre to each other. 
To what principle could such a contrast be traced, but to this : that in proportion 
as men are steeped in the debasement of iguorance, so is it necessary to coerce 
them by force and suffering, and as brutes to overawe them by brutal punishments ; 
and that in proportion as men advance in the scale of civilized beings, so is it 
fbund advantageous to substitute milder fbr more cruel remedies, and over- 
awe the mind by the stimuli of hope and fear, rather than lacerate’ the body by 
stripes and pain. If we passed from a comparison of nations with each other, 
ana regarded the same nation under different periods of its own history, we should 
Come to the same result. If we looked for instance at England in times past, and 
compared her civil or milTtary code with time’s present, what should we perceive, but 
in the former case, the most cruel and sanguinary tortures, in the latj^r a gradual 
abatement of these as civilization advanced, and the substitution of more humane 
and more rational modes of correction or reformation. (Hear.) It was true that these 
changes had been slower than could have been wished ; and that too many san- 
guinary punishments still disgraced our penal code. But he would ask whether 
it had not been the constant aim of some of the noblest and most benevolent of 
our fellow-countrymen to remove even those that remained. Why then should 
not the British soldier be included among the objects of our legislative protec- 
tion? (Hear.) We had abolished flogging of the person, as a punishment for 
civil offences; we had taken measures, session after session, to mitigate the 
flogging of Negro slaves, and had now placed it under considerable restrictions, 
with a view to its speedy aud total abolition ; we bad seen flogging almost entirely 
discontinued in the native army of India; and we had carried our philanthropy so 
far as to pass an act of Parliament for preventing cruelty to animals, prohibiting 
or punishing by fines and penalties the infliction of stripes on the bodies of the 
brute creation ; and yet with strange inconsistency we objected to the abolition of 
this inhuman torture on the backs of our fellow-coutrymen and brave 'defenders. 
(Hear, bear, hear.) Did the house suppose that the soldiers of the British army 
were so ignorant that they did not think of these things — talk of these things, and 
compare opinions on the great care bestowed on others, and the neglect shown 
towards themselves? If so, it deceived itself; and would do well, before it acted 
on such an impression, to make it a subject of careful inquiry. But the practice, 
though admitted .to be cruel, was defended on the ground of its producing a salu- 
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tary example on those who witnessed the punishment, and deterring them from 
insubordination or other crime. Now, in answer to this; it might be asserted t as 
matter of notofjety, almost beyond dispute, that the example of such sanguinary 
punishments had generllly the very opposite effect. It excited sympathy for the 
sufferer, and awakened a feeling of indignation in the witnesses of the pangs 
under which he groaned ; the consequence was, that both in die navy and in 
the army, wherever the practice of flogging was most frequently resorted to, 
there the discipline was the most disorderly and disorganized ; and in those ships 
and regiments in which the lash was least used, there tlie subordination and hap- 
piness of all parties was the most complete. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the house 
would remember well the expression that fell from the right lion, gentleman, the 
Judge Advocate, who averted, that in consequence of the large minority on the 
last division on this question, the Ministry felt themselves bound (as indeed they 
always did), to respect the powerful expression of opinion, even by minorities, 
and the order for restricting and mitigating this power of corporal punishment 
was the result. lie intreated lion, members, therefore, who desired to see this 
cruel practice for the present still further mitigated, and ultimately abolished* to 
give tne motion of the hon. and gallant officer their support, in order that by 
another large minority, another restrictive order might be obtained, and the 
punishment still further diminished. (Hear, hear.) # 

There was another reason, however, why the house should speak out on this 
occasion. There were good grounds for believing that if it depended on the 
right hon. the Secretary at War, or His Majesty’s Ministers, the question would 
be carried even now. Hut the military authorities at the Horse-Guards were 
known to be averse to the measure, and to have power and influence enough to 
prevent it. It was then a question, whether the voice of the people, as heard in 
that house, its constitutional organ, through the speeches and votes of its mem- 
bers, or the voice of the command^r-m-cluef of the army, should prevail. (Hear, 
hea^)« Many hon. members had given to their constituents, at the time of their 
election, a pledge to promote the abolition of naval and military flogging. Let 
them now prove the sincerity of those pledges, by acting on them in support of the 
motion ; and*let them by this means also assist to rescue the Administration from 
that secret influence by which they were at present overruled, and make the dig- 
nity and power of the House of Commons felt and acknowledged, as the great 
constitutional power, through which all abuses, whether civxl’or military, might b« 
most effectually redressed. (Hear, biter.) • 

Mr. Lenj? ard protested against the use of a degrading punishment, which 
would naturally have the effect of preventing the better classes of the people from 
entering the service. 

Mr. O’Connell said he was of opinion that the British army was the bravest in 
the world, but there was no body or men into whose hands he would be less dis- 
posed to put the power of the lash than into those of the officers — the young offi- 
cers who formed regimental courts-martial. (“Oh, oh!”) He contended that 
the experiment of doing away with corporal punishment had already been tried, 
and tried successfully, in the French and Belgian armies (“ Hear/’ and laughter) ; 
and he maintained that it was idle to say that the British army, which had shown 
as great bravery as ever had been ^witnessed at Waterloo, should*be less capable 
of being kept in a state of discipline without corporal punishment than the French 
which it had defeated. He trusted at least that the house would not act less 
kindly to thg British soldiefthan it had with respect to the negro. 

Sir Harry Verne y said that perhaps the most painful moments of an officer’s 
life were those which passed between the sentence of corporal punishment upon a 
soldier and the carrying of thal sentence into execution. The hon, and learned 
gentleman had much misunderstood the character and feelings of a British officer. 
(Hear.) ,IIe hoped that this debate would at least have the one good effect — of 
directing the attention of the house to the question of secondary punishments gene- 
rally, as well civil as military. 

Sir J. Byxg said the hon. and learned member for Dublin, who did not know' 
the character of the Biitish officer icliecrs), chose to say that British officers wcie 
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the last men to whom he would intrust the power of the lash. Now, he well 
knew the character and the feelings of the British officer told the house that there 
were no hands' to which that power could be more safely intrusted, no hands in 
which it would be more mercifully used. (Cheers.) Tnere was already in the 
army a graduated scale of punishment, he wished there was also a graduated 
scale of crime. It might be true that of late years corporal punishment had de- 
creased, but in the same proportion had courts-martial increased. There were two 
regiments in which it was stated that no corporal punishment took place for a 
long period, but there had been at least twenty courts-martial in each of those 
corps. His opinion was, that the less the question was agitated in the house the 
better would it be for the discipline of the army. He said not this simply upon 
hisown authority ; he knew that it was a strong feeling with the old soldier. u Take 
not,” said one to him (Sir J. Byng), “the power of corporal punishment from 
the commanding officer; for if you do, no good man will have peace or comfort 
in the army.” 

Mr. Shkil stated that in July, 1832, an order had been made for a return of 
the number of corporal punishments which had .taken place between the years 
1825 and 1831, both years being included. He had made inquiry, and ascer- 
tained that no such return had been made. It would be of great importance if 
such a document were fortifcoming, It would show that the amount of corporal 
punishment had been diminished by that very agitation of the question which the 
gallant general condemned. 

Mr. Ellice said, that the return to which the hon. member for Tipperary had 
referred was not moved for during his administration. The returns on the table 
had been framed in compliance with the motion of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex. When this subject was before the house last session, he (Mr. Ellice) said 
that he would act in conformity with what he perceived to be the feelings of the 
house, but that he would reserve to himself the privilege of deciding in what 
terms the order should be drawn up that was to be issued to the army, and he 
hoped that he should obtain credit for having shown a disposition to meet the 
Wishes of those who condemned the practice of flogging. If the terms of the 
circular order to the army were by some considered objectionable, he might at 
least refer to the returns upon the table to show that he had acted in the spirit of 
the proposition submitted to the house last session, for those returns exhibited a 
diminution of the number of punishments. If the house would allow the Govern- 
ment to continue in the bourse which they had hitherto pursued of endeavouring, 
as far as was possible, consistently with the maintenance of discipline and the 
security of the civil subject, to diminish the number of inflictions of corporal 
punishment, the object which the hon. and gallant member for Barnstaple had m 
view, "would be much sooner attained than by the adoption of the resolution now 
proposed. The right hon. gentleman concluded by observing, in reference to 
what had fallen from an hon. member, that ministers required not the hint of a 
large minority to instruct them in their duty. They would persevere in the course 
they had commenced, whether the question were agitated in that house or not. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Evans considered the last observation of the right hon. gentleman tin- 
called for. Foifhis pait, he knew of no betterimonitor for ministers than a large 
minority. The abuses which occurred under the system of flogging twenty or 
thirty years ago were too monstrous to admit of denial, and how had those abuses 
been coi reeled but by the agitation which the right "lion, gentleman now depre- 
cated. (Hear.) Wheneveiwa strong feeling existed out of doors upon any sub- 
ject, it must necessarily be agitated in that house, and the objection which the 
people of this country entertained to the barbarous system of corporal punishment 
was too powerful not to force itself on the consideration of Parliament. As long 
as this degrading punishment was apnlied to soldiers, the class from which enlist- 
ments took place must be of a degraded character. 

Lord Dudley Stuart attributed the diminution of the number of punish- 
ments in the army to the agitation of the question. It was useless for Ministers 
to affect a disregard of minorities, when it was notorious that the amelioration 
which had been iutroduced by the general order was the result of the large 
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minority on the subject last session. He was most anxious for the abolition of 
flogging, but he would not vote for the motion before the house, because he be- 
lieved that the Government were doing all in their power to effect that object* 
and because tht hon. apd gallant mover^had not proposed any substitute for the 
existing system. 

Sir E. Co dri noton said it had been erroneously stated, that on board the fleet 
good discipline and paucity of punishment went band in hand. The fact was* 
that discipline prevailed in proportion as the punishments, be they severe or 
slight, were justly inflicted. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir G. Grey said, that though he supported the motion brought forward by the 
hon. member for Middlesex last year, ne must appose the present one because it 
could lead to no practical result. He thought that a degrading punishment might 
be applied to an offendk of a disgraceful description, but he protested against Am 
power given by the Mutiny Act of inflicting torture. 

Mr. M. Philips had voted in favour of this motion last year, but he should 
now vote against it. He thought that Government was pursuing a proper course, 
and would give them his confidence on this subject for another year. 

Mr. Hawes expressed simifar sentiments to those of the last speaker. 

(’apt,. Curteis would give a contrary example. Last year he voted against 
the motion, he now declared his intention to vote for the motion, and referred to 
the case of a man who had been punished for being “ perpetually drunk but 
the noise which prevailed in the house rendered it impossible, to hear the par* 
ticulars. 

Mr, Hume said, that if Ministers possessed the power of abolishing flogging he 
would leave the subject in their hands, but they had not the power. The pledges 
which they gave last year had not been honestly carried into effect. The Com*, 
rounder in-Chief had told the army that m issuing the circular order he had 
* merely complied with the direction of the House of Commons. Such an order 
had ’never been issued before. The Commander-in-Chief ruled the country. 
(“ Oh !”) He did as he pleased (hear) ; and Ministers would have no power 
to act on this subject, unless th£ house did their duty and strengthened their 
hands. 

Lord W. Lennox opposed the motion. The house then divided, when there 
appeared for Major Fan court’s clause, 94 ; against it, 227. 


Value and Importance of Free Discussion. 

The most capital advantage an enlightened people can enj-oy, is the liberty of 
discussing every subject which can fall within the compass of the human mind * 
while tins remains, freedom will flourish; but should it be lost or impaired, its 
principles will neither be well understood nor long retained. To render the 
magistrate a judge of truth, and engage his authority in the suppression of 
opinions/shows an inattention to the nature and design of political society. Wheu 
a nation forms a government, it is not wisdom but power winch they place in the 
hand of the magistrate; from whence it follows, his concern is only with those 
objects which power can ope&nte upon. On this account tlw ad minis nation of 
justice, the protection of property, and the defence of every member of the cam* 
munity from violence and outrage, fall naturally within the proviuce of the civil 
ruler, for these inay all b» accomplished by power ; but an attempt to distinguish 
truth from error, and to couritenauce one set of opinions to the prejudice of another, 
is to apply power in a manner mischievous and absurd. To comprehend the 
reasons on which the right of public discussion is founded, it is reouisile to remark 
tlie difference between sentiment and conduct. The behaviour of men in society 
will be influenced by motives drawn from the prospect of good and evil : here then 
is the proper department of Government, as it is capable of applying that good 
and evil by which actions are determined. Truth, on the contrary, is quite of a 
different nature, being supported only by evidence , and, as when this is repre- 
sented, we cannot withhold our assent, so where this is wanting, no power or 
authority can command it . — Robert Hall . 
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THE TWO MORNINGS’ DEBATE— ON THE NEW 
SCALE OF DUTIES ON TEA. 

The morning sittings of the House of Commons were expressly 
instituted for the presentation of petitions, so as to clear the evening 
sittings of that impediment to the more general business of the country ; 
the three hours set apart, from twelve to three o’clock, allowing of 
short discussions on such of the petitions as elicit them. The morning 
sitting of Monday, the 17th, was selected for the presentation of a 
petition from the city of London, against the new scale of duties to be 
levied on tea, after the month of June next, as settled by the Tea 
Duties’ Act, passed at the close of last session. The petition was con- 
signed to the care of Mr. Crawford, one of the members for the city of 
London ; but as the order in which gentlemen shall be entered on the 
list for presenting petitions, is determined by ballot, it is impossible to 
claim precedence. 

This is a matter so little understood in the country, that it may be worth 
the explanation. About eleven o’clock in the forenoon, all members wfco 
have petitions forwarded to them for presentation to the House of Com- 
mons, are seen hastening down across Palace-yard, and through 
Westminster Hall, to get their names on the petition list for the day. 
On reaching the House, they congregate about the table, where small 
slips of paper are prepared for receiving each member’s name, and a 
large glass vessel or uni is placed on the table to contain them. At 
half-past eleven, to a minute, a young clerk, who has daily charge of 
this proceeding, stops the entry of any further names for putting into the 
urn, and proceeds to shake up those deposited, and then to draw them 
out at random. Some member usually takes the Public Petition 
List, which is ruled and numbered with figures and lines, and as the 
clerk calls out the name, it is entered on the list, till all are drawn out 
in succession. The number on the list will sometimes be fifty, to which 
will often be added, some ten or twenty late arrivals, who, from lying a 
few minutes too late in bed, or lingering over breakfast, or waiting to see 
their letters by the post, or lagging by th£ way, or any other cause, 
come rushing out of breath into the House, and find themselves just a 
minute too late, when their chance for the day is gone ; and their 
woeful countenances do not look the brighter for the self-congratulat- 
ing laughter that is heard frbm their more fortunate brother senators as 
they enter after the urn is closed. The whole scene is highly entertaining. 
Elderly gentlemen are to be seen, with a dozen or twenty rolls of 
parchment under their arms, uhich they have brought down day after 
day to the House for a month in succession, and always been either 
too late for the ballot, or too low on the list, and consequently lost 
their turn. If they should get to be called first on the list, after all 
their patient long* suffering, the joy that beams on their countenances 
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is like the sun bursting forth on a cloudy day. If they should be 
just at that point on the list which renders it possible that they may be 
called, yet not, quite certain, their anxiety is proportionately great ; 
and we have never seeft looks of greater earnestness, sometimes almost 
piteously imploring, than when advancing towards three o*c!ock ; some 
Member, who stands next on the list to be called, the only chance he 
has had for several weeks, is preceded by a lengthy and tedious person, 
who repeats and hesitates, and prolongs what he has to say* as if 
for the purpose of trying the temper of his next successor, who is to be 
seen alternately looking at the clock, and the member, and the chair, 
until the anxiety becomes as intense as at the moment of victory in a 
race — when the Speaker, at the very second that the clock reaches the 
hour of three, and the member on his legs, is about to sit down, leaves the 
expectant petitioner in despair, with all his time lost, and the chance 
of the ballot to be encountered again for weeks more in succession, 
till fortune shall crown him tfith a higher place on the list. 

In the case in question, Mr. Crawford very ingeniously surmounted 
the difficulty, by asking Mr. Hutt, who stood early on the list, to go 
through the formality of presenting the petition, when he, Mr. Craw* 
ford, could, according to the forms of the House, rise to second it, 
and then make his speech on the subject ; and as Lord Althorp and 
others of the Cabinet Ministers had come down on purpose to attend 
the discussion, this was the most convenient course for all parties. 

The discussion lasted till three o’clock, to the exclusion of all other 
petitions, when the Speaker loft the chair. It was resumed again on 
Tuesday at twelve, and prolonged till three on the same day, to the 
exclusion of all other subjects, s^that it had six hours* good discussion, 
and all the points of the matter were thoroughly examined. 

To give a report of the debate would be impossible — the daily papers 
even do not attempt to do that — because no paper, even if printed on a 
double sheet every day, would contain all that is said in the Morning 
and Evening sittings, which on Tuesday, occupied from twelve to three 
in the aftertioon, and from five to three in the morning, or thirteen 
hours ; the matter spoken in any one hour being enough to fill three 
columns of The Times , and about nine pages of this Review, so that 
a verbatim report of the thirteen hours speaking in one day, would 
make more than one hundred pages of our smallest sized type, in 
which the debates are usually printed. But as no person can command 
thirteen hours a-day to read all that might be said in a thirteen hours' 
sitting in the House of Commons, abridgment becomes indispensable; 
and the only thing requisite is*to execute this task in suefy a maimer as 
to catch the most material points — present them in a striking light, and 
so furnish a clear conception of the general result of the whole. This, 
at least, is always our aim : and the nearer we approach it, the more 
we shall be satisfied. In this spirit we shall give a brief sketch of the 
history of the debate, and present the substance of the views we em- 
bodied in a«spcech delivered on this occasion, which, we think, will be 
found to make the case quite intelligible. 

Mr. Crawford introduced the subject in a very calm and business- 
like manner ; and stated the prayer of the petition entrusted to his 
care by the London tea-dealers, which complained of the new scale of 
duties affixing 1#. 6d. 9 2s. 2 d. 9 and 3s. per lb* on the several classes of 
Bohea, Congou, and Souchong teas, as impracticable to be levied with- 
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outopening the door to great fraud ; and recommended one single 
duty only, die middle one of 2s. 2d. per lb. on all kinds of tea, without 
reference to their quality, kind, or price. , 

Lord Althorp, in reply to Mr. 'Crawford, admitted that there might 
be difficulties in the way of determining the exact classeB subject to the 
different duties ; though he did not conceive the difficulties to be so 
great an were imagined, since brokers of the City had given proofs of 
their competency to perform this task. He instanced the case of 
America, where this classification had been used with success ; and he 
thought that the Government ought to be allowed to make the experi- 
ment, at least, on the plan they had devised, before it was denounced 
as impracticable. He defended the lower duties on the low priced teas, 
and the higher on the high priced teas, on the ground that it was but 
just to tax the rich more heavily than the poor, and make the duty bear 
a proportionate ratio to the price. 

Sir Robert Peel followed Lord Althorp. He objected to the Go- 
vernment plan of the three rates of duty at their present amounts, and 
he equally objected to the single duty, proposed by the London dealers; 
but all that he recommended was, that the’Government should recon- 
trider the subject with a view to its revision. He stated that both 
plans would present great temptations, the one to fraud, the other to 
smuggling ; and mentioned that in 1784, though thirteen millions of 
pounds of tea were consumed in T ,Great Britain, only five millions 
were legally imported, all the rest being smuggled, which induced Mr. 
Pitt to introduce the Commutation Act, and he reduced the duties so 
low, in order to destroy the smuggling, that the revenue from 8(70,000/. 
a-year, on this article alone, was reduced to 170,000/. 

Mr. Robinson opened the discussion on the second day, Tuesday. 
He opposed the London plan of the single duty, and showed clearly, 
that it would be most unjust to the poorer classes, who he said, were 
always more heavily taxed in proportion to their means than their 
richer “neighbours, oy every fiscal regulation that was ever passed by 
the House. He supported the Government plan, because he thought 
it more fair to the consumer than the London traders' proposition. 

Mr. Lyall, Member for London, a great shipowner] and East India 
Director, said he had never met with any single person in all the City 
who approved the scale of duties affixed by the plan of the Govern- 
ment, which he declared to be wholly impracticable. 

Sir George Strickland, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Hume, Sir George Staunton, 
Mr. Grote, Mr. Pigott, and Mr. Young, each took part in the 
debate, as well as Mr. Poulett Thomson and Mr. Charles Grant ; and 
we joined in the discussion among the rest. As the observations we 
took occasion to adduce, embraced the whole of the question instead 
of being confined to any particular part, and* concluded w»th the sug- 
gestion of a plan, differing entirely from that of the triple scale of 
rated duty proposed by the Government, or the single-rated duty pro- 
posed by the London merchants ; and as it embraced the principles 
admitted as the proper basis of taxation by most of the speakers, but not 
applied by either of them in the same manner, it will give, we think, a 
clearer view of the whole question, to print it verbatim as reported from 
delivery, on the grounds already stated, namely, to place before our 
readers, in the shortest compass, the gist and essence of the whole 
question. 
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Mr* Buckingham said — When the Tea Duties Act of the last session was 
passing through the House of Commons, I was one of the tot among its mem- 
bers who ventured to predict, that the scale by which these duties was to be 
levied, would be found unjust and impracticable. The opinion was then, I know, 
disregarded ; but the discussion of yesterday and to-day, springing out of the peti- 
lions that have been presented, prove too clearly that it would hare been well for 
His Majesty’s Ministers if they had then given more attention to that opinion 
than they did, as events would not then have forced it upon them m they have 
done now. On that occasion, I remember well, that the right bon. the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Sprmg Itice), assumed great credit to the Government, for 
having, on changing the mode of levying the duties from an ad valorem to a fixed 
rate, paid such attention to the interests of the humbler classes, as to reduce the 
duty on tea, by that change, from 96 to 80 per cent. I undertook to show, how- 
ever, that directly the reverse of this would happen, and that instead of any de- 
crease, the change would absolutely produce a large increase of duty, as com- 
pared with price ; and so accurate was this calculation, as opposed to that of to 
right hon. the Secretary to the Treasury, that we have now the admission of to 
petitioners, as well as of the speakers on both sides of to house, that to new 
scale of tea duties, while it will reduce the rate of duty on the higher priced teas, 
or those consumed by the most wealthy, from 100 to 75 per cent, ad valorem, and 
lighten the tax to the rich by 25 per cent., will actually increase the duty on the 
lower priced teas, or those consumed only by the poorer classes, from 96 to 200 
per cent, ad valorem ; fur exceeding, therefore, in the difference between to two 
extremes, any thing 1 had ventured to predict, though that prediction, moderate 
as it was, was disregarded because of its supposed extravagance. The Ministers 
and to country must now see their error ; and fortunately it is not yet too late to 
retrieve it. (Hear.) 

• In adverting to the discussion that has just taken place, I will admit that the 
question now under consideration fe one of the greatest importance in a financial, 
as well as in a commercial point of view. There is no single article perhaps 
from which so large a revenue has l^en drawn, with so much ease and at so little 
expense in the collection, as that of tea. There is no other article, bread 
alone excepted, which is now so universally consumed by all classes of to 
people, as tea; and, therefore, any change about to be made in the proportion of 
these duties, or in the inode of collecting them, requires the utmost care. Hi- 
therto, the duty has been 96 per cent, .on the selling price of the coarser teas, and 
100 per cent, on the selling price of the finer teas ; and the place of sale being 
exclusively Confined to the India House, in London, the collection has been ex- 
tremely easy. It is now intended to change this simple ad valorem duty into a 
rated one, and to place a tax of a certain amount per pound, instead of deter- 
mining that tax as heretofore by the value. The new duty is to be !#. Qd. per 
pound on allBohea teas, 2s. 2d. per pound on all Congou teas, and 3r. per pound 
on all teas of the finer kinds, not included in these two classes. The defence set 
up for this classification is, that it is founded on the principle of an ad vafarm • 
duty, and puts the higher tax on to more costly article, for the sake ol lightening 
the burthen to the poor. This defence is, however, not merely fallacious, but 
absolutely false, as directly the reverse is produced by to new system. For in- 
stance, the price of the coarser kind of Bohea being, at such ol the continental 
ports as enjoy a free trade in that article, 9 d. per pound, and the duty affixed to 
it by the new scale l.v. 6 d. y the rate of duty is just 200 per cent, on the value. 
On "the other hand, the mos*t costly of the finer teas bemg at the free trade price of 
As. per pound, and to duty affixed to it by the new scale being 3s., the rate of 
duty is only 75 per cent, on the value, thus placing heavier burthens on to poar f 
who are too. heavily laden already, and at the same time lightening the burthen 
to the rich, who are the best able to bear it. (Hear, hear.) 

One most powerful objection then to such a classification of duties as this, is 
its positive injustice; to which might perhaps be added another, namely, the 
cruelty and impolicy of taxing any article of food at all ; and tea, by the univer- 
sality of its consumption, has become as much a necessary of life as almost any 
other article, save bread alone, and the privation of it would be ’felt in an extreme 
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degree by all classes. It is worthy of remark, however, that whenever the sub- 
ject of a property tax is mentioned in the House of Commons, its principle is 
always recognized as sound in theory ; and the chief objection ^rged to it is, the 
inquisitorialness of it when reduced to*, practice. It admitted as a maxim of 
sound policy, that men should contribute to the support of the state in proportion 
to their respective means of wealth, as the fairest and most unexceptionable 
standard. But it is mortifying to observe that when any tax is about to be taken 
off, or new one about to be put on, this principle is violated in the most flagrant 
manner. The House Tax and the Duties on Tea are both cases in point. The 
former, if fairly and equitably assessed, as a certain per centage on the actual 
cost or value of the house, comes the nearest to a property tax of almost any that 
could be devised ; for it may be admitted as a general rule, that as men increase 
in wealth, they enlarge and adorn their dwellings : and' the difference is extreme 
between the humblest cottage of the peasant, which might be built for 10/., and 
the lordly mansions of Chats worth, Belvoir Castle, Eaton Hull, and other princely 
mansions of the nobility, which could not be built and completed for less than 
1,000,000/., or one hundred thousand times as much as the tumble dwelling of 
the peasant. That tax, however, one of the fairest and most just, if appor- 
tioned according to actual cost and value, is to be taken off, and the rich will 
be chiefly relieved by this; while the new duties on Tea are to be so shaped as to 
produce three millions and a half or four millions of annual revenue, the chief 
Durden of which will fall most heavily on the poor. Without reverting to the 
injustice of making the labouring mechanic pay a duty of 200 per cent, on his 
consumption of tea, as tax, while tjie duke and the marquis pay only 75 per cent, 
on the cost price of all they may use ; let the house look at the difference of the 
amount which each party contributes to the revenue, as compared with their 
means. The poor man, who has 50/. a-year, consumes, we will suppose, a pound 
of tea per month; and in so doing, he pays 185. in the year as kis share of 
the four millions of taxes raised on tea. The noble peer, with an income of 
50,000/. a-year, will not consume more than two pounds of tea per month ; add in 
so doing, he will contribute 72s. in the year, as his share of the same tax raised on 
tea. Surely every one must see that if the principle of taxing men jn proportion 
to their means of wealth, were strictly adhered to, the noble lord, with his income 
of 50,000/. a-year, ought to consume, or at least pay duty on, one thousand 
times as much tea per annum, as his poorer neighbour, at 50/. a year ; for then, 
and then only, would their respective contributions to the Exchequer, be in exact 
relation to their power of payment : and whether the mechanic of 50/. a-year 
could spare 18s., or a peer of 50,000/. a-year spare 7 2s with the least itu on venience, 
as their respective contributions to the state, it would not be difficult to judge ; 
nor, if there be truth in figures, and arithmetic is not wholly a delusion, can these 
proportions be denied or refuted. (Hear.') 

In addition, however, to these theoretical objections to the new scale of duties 
on tea, there is this great practical objection, that all men conversant with the 
subject, declare it absolutely impossible to determine the difference between the 
better sort of Bohea and the inferior sorts of Congou, which approach each other 
so nearly as to baffle the skill of the most experienced, to separate the one from the 
other ; though by the new scale, the duty on the finest Bohea will be Is. 6d . ; aucl 
the duty on the^coarsest Congou will be 2s. 2d . ; a difference of 8 d. in the duty, 
though there may not be a difference of Id. in the price; some good Boheas having 
indeed sold at higher rates than bad Congous. Who does not see then, in an in- 
stant, that this difficulty and uncertainty will open the door to all manner of 
frauds ? — that the temptationHo enter Congous as Boheas, for the sake of avoiding 
the higher duty, will be irresistible ; fortified, as the committer of the fraud will 
be, with the conviction that he cannot be detected, and that if he keepsJas counsel, 
his dishonesty can never be exposed ? This would be the case, even now ; but 
a year or two hence, when the skilful and ingenious Chinese will have been ap- 
prized of the advantages of preparing the several kinds of teas, on purpose to dc« 
ceive the inspectois here, all the teas imported for general consumption will be 
brought to England under the lower class denominations, for the sake of profiting 
by the lower duly ; and disnonesty in dealing, and frauds upon the revenue, will 
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thus be engendered and encouraged by our own imprudent legislation. If we add 
to this, the consideration, that the importation of tea is no longer to be confined to 
the port of London, but that the outsorts are to become their own importers — that 
eachoutport willjiave to be provided with its own inspector, with .whom alone 
will rest, without appeal, the decision of fchich is Congou, and which is Bohea ; 
if we consider that on the cargo of a large ship, in which, for many reasons, it will 
be for some time advantageous to import the tea, a difference of the duty between 
Bohea and Congou, would amount to 10,000/., all of which might be saved by 
the mere decision of the inspector, on so uncertain a standard as shade of colour 
— peculiarity of flavour — or even still more capricious tests of t<iste — it must bfc 
admitted, that greater temptations to fraud can hardly be conceived. (Hear.) 

This scale of the Government is clearly impracticable, and must be abandoned. 
Let us see, however, who* remedy the merchants of the city of London propose. 
They recommend the relinquishment of the highest and the lowest duty ; and the 
retention of the middle one only, of 2$. 2 d. per pound, for every description 
of tea, so as to form one uniform rate of charge on all. This, no doubt, has sim- 
plicity in its favour, and as far as the saving of trouble, and preventing fraud can 
recommend it, it is deserving of attention. But surely the House of Commons 
will never countenance any thing so unjust, as that the tea of the poor man's 
family, the original cost of which is 9d. per lb., shall be taxed at three times its 
value, or 300 percent., by the duty of 2s. 2d.; while the tea of the rich man's 
family, the original cost of which is 7s. per lb., shall be taxed at only one-third 
its value, or 33 per cent, by the same duty of 2s. 2d. If it sanctions such a scale 
as this, it will behe all its professions of a regard to the interests of the poor it 
will contradict all its admiration of the true theory of taxation, that the con- 
tributions made to the revenue should be in proportion to the means of those who 
contribute ; — and it will bring down upon it the deserved condemnation of the 
country. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

• The only public objects we shoyld have in view in the contemplated change 
should* be, to secuie the full amount of the revenue which we may think fit to 
derive from this source, from all diminution by fraud ; to make the duty pro- 
portioned to the value of the artichton which it is imposed ; and to offer no 
temptation either to the smuggler or the dishonest dealer. To combine these 
objects then, I will venture to suggest a plan, which differs both from that of tlxe 
Government, and that of the London merchants, confident that upon examination 
it will be found to combine all the advantages of both, while it will possess the 
defects of neither. It is this : — * • 

1. Thattte importation of tea from China should be confined to those ports 
only which will undertake to provide bonded warehouses for its reception : and 
wherever the population is considerable, and the ships numerous, the means 
of erecting such warehouses can be easily obtained. 

2. That at such ports all teas imported should be landed and lodged in these 
bonded warehouses only. 

3. That periodical sales of such teas as the importers chose to draw from the 
bonded warehouses, should be made by public auction, once a mouth, on some 
fixed day, under the superintendence of the Customs, and the duty being ad 
valorem , whether 50, or 7.5, or 1^0 per cent, on the actual price mod need at the 
sale, would be payable by the purchaser at the time of his withu rawing his teas 
from the warehouse. 

This is a mode by windfall uncertainty as to classes and qualities would be 
obviated ; by which all temptation to fraud would be shut out, nay, rendered 
impossible; and by which, at the same time, these two vast advantages would 
be united ; that the revenue >\ould be collected with the greatest certainty and 
the least expence ; and each description of tea bearing an ad valorem duty ac- 
cording to its price, the consumers of the costly tea would pay the heavy 3uty, 
the drinkers of the middle qualities would pay the moderate impost, and the 
purchasers of the cheapest tea would be most lightly taxed of all. As to the 
practicability of its working well, we have the experience of upwards of a 
century in its favour, this being the manner in which the duties on tea have beeu 
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collected during that space of time — with constant commendation of its simplicity, 
certainty, and economy. 

There is one consideration of this great question, however, which has been 
■wholly overlooked, both by the Government and the House of Commons, though 
it is, perhaps, the most important of £Lll. It is that of* seeking how we could 
augment the consumption of tea beyond its present quantity. Now what is the 
actual state of the case? At the present moment, the consumption of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, is 33 millions of pounds weight, and as the population of 
the three countries is estimated at 25 millions of persons, this makes an average 
consumption of about one pound and a quarter of tea per head per annum. 
Every one must admit this to be a miserable pittance, compared with what 
would be consumed, were it not that the high price, and the high duty, combine 
to make it so dear, that even the most respectable families are niggardly and 
parsimonious in the careful doling out of tea, though profuse in every thing else, 
because of its high price, while thousands are debarred the use of it at all because 
it is beyond their means of purchase. If, then, by a reduction of the ad valorem 
duty from 100 to 75 or 50 per cent, the consumption could be doubled in quan- 
tity, as well as augmented in the better qualities at the same time — and there are 
really no persons who would not drink either mbre, or better tea, if the price were 
greatly reduced — what would be the effect? Undoubtedly this, that twice the 
number of British ships would be employed in importing the tea from China, a 
change which would give more relief to our shipping interests than any other 
single measure that could be named ; and that for every additional cargo of tea 
imported from China, an additional cargo of British manufactures would go out 
to be consumed among the millions of that country, instead of the opium culti- 
vated by the monopoly of the India Company, and the silver drained from the 
revenues of Bengal, which have hitherto been the materials with which the teas 
have been paid for at Canton. Our manufacturers would therefore receive as 
great an advantage from the augmented consumption of tea, by the demand fer 
their productions in exchange, as the shipping interest would be benefiUed by 
the increased employment of their tonnage for its conveyance ; and, therefore, in 
every point of view in which it can be regarded, the plan which I have ventured 
to suggest will be found worthy the attention of Ilis Majesty’s Government. 

With these views, Sir, I beg to urge upon their attention the propriety of re- 
linquishing their own cumbrous and impracticable plan, and at the same time of 
rejecting the niofe simple, but still more unjust plan, proposed to them by the 
City of London ; and either themselves to* reconsider the subject, with a view to 
some revision emanating from their own hands, or if that be difficult or disagree- 
able, to confide the new arrangement to a Select Committee of competent persons, 
before whom the details may be discussed, and some general measure founded 
thereon, which shall give satisfaction to the country, and combine all the advan- 
tages of simplicity, practicability, and above all, of fairness and justice to every 
class engaged either in the importation, sale, or consumption of this wholesome 
and agreeable article of almost universal use. (Hear, hear.) 


Objections , to those who would wish to stay tije Progress of 

Knowledge. 

It seems a favourite point with a certain description of men to stop the progress 
of inquiry, and throw mankind back into the darkness of the middle ages, from a 
persuasion that ignorance w^l augment their power, as objects loot largest in a 
mist. There is in reality no other foundation for that alarm which they express. 
Whatever is not comprehended under revelation, falls under the inspection of 
reason ; and since from the whole course of Providence, it is evident, that all 
political events, and all the revolutions of government are effected by the instru- 
mentality of men, there is no room for supposing them too sacred to be ub- 
mitted to the human faculties. The more minds there are employed in tracing 
their principles and effects, the greater probability will there be of the science of 
civil policy, as well as every other, attaining to perfection . — Robert Hall . 
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The great space occupied by the report of the more important de- 
bates of the week, leavfes us only room to present in this abridged form 
a summary of the other proceedings of the House of Commons, which 
we shall record in chronological order, appending, as we go along, 
such observations as may be necessary to make the subject, dearly 
understood, and thus presenting a rapid but accurate view of all that 
has transpired since our last. 

On Wednesday, the 12th inst., a discussion took place on the dis- 
franchisement of Hertford, on the motion of Mr. Bernal, for the second 
reading of the bill for that purpose, when Lord George Somerset, sup- 
ported by several Tory members, endeavoured to get rid of the bill, by 
moving as an amendment that it should be read that day six months ; 
but after the exposure of the corruptions of Hertford, the proposition 
met so little approbation that it was ultimately withdrawn. 

• The Bill for exempting Roman Catholic priests from the existing 
penalties on marrying persons in Scotland, brought in by Mr. Murray, 
of Leith, was read a second time without opposition, and will no doubt 
pass. # • 

The Bill for disfranchising the Liverpool freemen, under the charge 
of Mr. Benett, went into committee, after some opposition on the 
part of Mr. Hodgson, Sir Henry Willoughby, Lord Sandon, Mr. 
Nicholl, and Mr. Gladstone, but on a division* the numbers were, 
For the Bill going into Committee, 106 ; Against it 14. In the course 
of a subsequent part of the debate on the same subject, a sharp alter- 
cation took place between the Speaker and Mr. Wason, on an ex- 
pression of the latter in reference to a doubt expressed by Lord San- 
don, as to Mr. Wason's word; but on Lord Sandon's disa\owal, it 
ended pacifically, and without further results elsewhere. 

On Thursday, the debate on Mr. Rippon's motion for the removal 
of the bishops from the House of Lords, occupied the greater part of 
the evening, the report of which we have given at great length, be- 
cause the question is new, important, and one which canhot be con- 
sidered as disposed of yet. The remainder of the evening was oc- 
cupied in a discussion on a correspondence between the Board of 
Admiralty, # and certain master coopers, assisting them to resist the 
combination of their journeymen to obtain higher wages, which was 
condemned. as an improper "interference of the Government authority 
between master and man. 

On Friday, the 14th, Sir James Graham introduced, with great clear- 
ness and ability, the heads of the new bill for regulating the future 
management of the Exchequer. The recent death of Lord Grenville, 
who for many years had held the sinecure place of Teller of the Ex- 
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chequer, had enabled the Government to turn their attention to the 
necessary changes ; and they had resolved to abolish at once all the 
cumbrous machinery of the old Court, where the accounts were kept in 
a kind of Latin which no one but the Exchequer clefrks understood, 
where the Roman numerals, or letters of the alphabet, were used in all 
the books, instead of the Arabic numerals, or ordinary figures of arith- 
metic. The number of persons employed were to be reduced from 
65 to 29 ; and the cost of the establishment from 41,000/. to 11,000/. 
per annum. The dismissed officers were to have compensations in 
superannuation allowances for life ; and the Marquis of Camden, who 
has for many years munificently given up his fees as Teller of the Ex- 
chequer, amounting to seven or eight thousand a year, was still to have 
them placed at his disposal, to be dealt with ashe thought fit, to mark the 
sense of the House as to its confidence in Lord Camden's public virtue. 
On the same evening, Friday, the clause of Major Fancourt, for the 
abolition of Military Flogging, was proposed to be added to the 
Mutiny Bill ; the debate on which we have reported at length else- 
where. 

On Monday, the 17th, the business of the house was extremely 
varied. The discussion on the Tea Duties, which we have reported in 
another place, occupied nearly all the morning sitting. In the even- 
ing Mr. Buxton asked Mr. Stanley several questions relative to the 
working of the Slave Emancipation Bill in the Colonies ; the answers to 
which were most gratifying, confirming, indeed, all that we had 
ventured to predict, during the discussion of the Bill last year ; apd 
showing that the system of apprenticeships would be found so cum- 
brous and unmanageable, that as soon as the money payments should 
be secured by law, the masters would^for their own comfort and profit, 
begin to emancipate thejslaves themselves. Mr. Stanley stated, that in An- 
tigua, the legislature had already passed a law, doing away with appren- 
ticeships altogether, for the purpose of giving the slaves complete eman- 
cipation, on the 1st qf August next. In Jamaica he had reason to believe 
the same thing was in contemplation. In Demarara, the negro popula- 
tion were so tranquil and happy, in the prospect of their erirancipation, 
that out of a number of 80,000 slaves, there had been in the last month, 
only thirteen complaints, and not one of them were visited with any 
corporal punishment. He said also that the Court of Policy in Dema- 
rara, composed chiefly of planters, and wholly unconnected with Go- 
vernment, had unanimously passed an ordinance, without one dissen- 
tient voice, abolishing, from the 1st of March, 1834, the power of the 
masters to inflict corporal punishment on their slaves forany offence what- 
ever. Thjs is gratifying indeed to all those who advocated this great 
measure of emancipation, and predicted these as its certain results, in op- 
position to the alarmists, who contended that if we broke the fetters of the 
slaves, they would rise in a body, and cut th6 throats of all the whites 
in the islands. But the? contrast afforded by the abolition of slavery 
and flogging by the West India planters, in the same year that the 
Whig Ministers refuse to abolish impressment and flogging in England, 
is, we confess, such as we could not have thought possible, had it not 
actually occurred. 

In the same evening, on the motion that the Speaker should leave 
the chair, for the purpose of going into a Committee of Supply, Mr. 
Cobbett moved, as a resolution, That from and after the 5th of October 
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next, the whole of the malt duty should be taken off” As we have 
given the report of two great debates on this subject in previous Num- 
bers, it is the l^ss necessary to repeat the arguments here. . Mr. Cob- 
bett advocated the repeal for the benefit of the farmers and the labour- 
ing classes. Lord Altborp resisted the motion, on the ground of its 
having been already recently decided, and of the impossibility of 
sparing the large amount (nearly five millions), or of providing an easy 
substitute for it. Sir William Ingilby defended his former conduct, in 
moving for the repeal, and supported the present motion. Mr. Fergusson 
condemned the property -tax, the only substitute proposed, as odious 
and inquisitorial. Mr. Sinclair, Mr. M. Philips, and Mr. Maxwell, 
defended the proposition of a property-tax* Mr. T. Attwood said the 
Government would neither reduce the burthens of the people to a level 
with their means, nor lift up their means to a level with their burthens; 
and if they did not do either the one or the other soon, nothing but 
ruin would await us. Mr. Stanley endeavoured to put an end to the 
debate, by contending, that it was a waste of the public time to discuss 
the question now that it had been so recently disposed of. Mr. Ro- 
binson said, the only remedy for all our difficulties was, a tax on the 
wealth and property of the country. Mr. Bruce advocated the repeal 
of the duty on malt, and an increased duty on ardent spirits. Mr. 
Pigott opposed the repeal. At length a division was called for, when 
the numbers appearecPto be — For the total repeal of the Malt-tax 
after the 5th of October, 50. — Against it 142. 

•The question was again put, # “ that the Speaker do now leave the 
chair # ”*for the purpose of going’into a Committee of Supply, when Mr. 
Sheil rose, 4< to move for copies of all communications passing between 
the British and Russian Government,, relative to a treaty concluded 
between Rus*sia and Turkey, on the 8th of last July.” He made a very 
long and able speech, in which he recapitulated all the events of the 
war between Russia and Turkey on the one hand, and Mohammed Ali 
and the Sultan on the other. He accused the»British Ministers of 
neglect, in not having had an ambassador at Constantinople for six 
months, during a most critical period ; and said that we had been out- 
witted by the Russian ambassador, who had obtained, without our know- 
ledge or concurrence, a treaty with the Porte, by which the Russians 
were favoured with the power of closing the passage of the Darda- 
nelles against us in the event of a war, though it should be open to 
themselves. Lord Palmerston made a very weak and unsatisfactory 
reply, refusing the papers, on the ground that explanations were stiil 
going on respecting the treaty in question, and that until these were 
terminated, the papers could nt>t be produced. Sir Robeft Peel made 
a most effectual and admirable speech against Lord Palmerston, full of 
the most cutting sarcasm auid powerful ridicule, as well as strengthened 
by the soundest reasoning. We never remember to have heard hitn to 
greater advantage. Mr. Stanley sat all the # while beside his friend 
and colleague, Lord Palmorston, looking daggers ; and when Sir Ro- 
bert Peel sat down he rose instantly to reply to him. In point of 
skill and power as debaters, they are nearly equal, though each in a 
* different way. But there are no two men upon whom the conscious- 
ness of a bad cause seems to operate more unfavourably. On some 
occasions we have heard Mr. Stanley triumphant over Sir Robert Peel. 

VOL. I. — SESSION OF 1834. E 
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To-night the tables were' turned entirely, and nothing could be more 
heavy, awkward, cold, and lifeless, than Mr. Stanley's attempt to 
answer Sir Robert Peel’s unanswerable speech. At the close of the 
discussion, however, as Mr. Sheik was satisfied with th£ publicity given 
to the subject by the debate, he withdrew his motion, and no division 
took place. 

It was past one o’clock when Mr. Fergusson rose to move, in the 
Committee of Supply, a grant of 5000/. to Captain Ross, for his suf- 
ferings and services in the late Polar Expedition. It was opposed 
only by Sir Robert Inglis, and supported by a great many members, 
though the general feeling being in favour of referring the motion to a 
Select Committee, for the purpose of reporting the ground on which 
the grant was asked, the motion was withdrawn for that purpose : and 
the House did not adjourn till near three, o’clock in the morning! — an 
hour at which it is certainly most improper to vote away the public 
money for any purpose whatever ; though it is nearly always after 
midnight that the business of the Committe of Supply is transacted. 

On Tuesday, the 18th, the Tea Duties formed the subject of de- 
bate during the whole of the morning sitting. In the evening, the 
question of Church Rates underwent a discussion, on a motion brought 
forward by Mr. Divett, in a resolution to this effect, “That it is just 
and expedient to take effectual measures for the abolition of all com- 
pulsory payments of Church Rates.” The proposition was seconded 
by Mr. Hall, and supported by Mr. Wilks, Mr. Briscoe, Mr. Baines, 
■and Mr. O’Connell. It was opposed by Mr. Goulburn, Sir Robert 
Inglis, and Mr. Sinclair ; while Lord Althorp, Lord John Russell, and 
Dr. Lushington, took the middle course, of admitting the desirability 
of relieving the Dissenters from th{? payment of Church Rates, but 
wishing the subject to be left in the hands of the Government, more 
especially as Lord Althorp had himself given notice of a motion on 
the subject, for an early day; and on these grounds Mr. Dive}* 
consented to withdraw his motion, and confide the matter to the 
Ministry, 

Colonel Evans obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the better govern- 
ment of Parishes in England and Wales. A conversation (for it was 
hardly more) occurred on a motion of Mr. Craven Berkley, for a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the practice of charging a penny on each General 
Post Letter or Newspaper, delivered within the limits of the town of 
Cheltenham: the objection made to granting which Committee was 
tin's : that it was a practice prevailing in many other towns, and was 
strictly legal, being sanctioned by a direct act of Parliament ; the 
only remedy for the evil would be, therefore, to move for its repeal. 
A Committee was appointed, on the motion of Sir Robert Inglis, to 
inquire into the circumstances connected with the formation of the 
Glasgow Lottery ; in the discussion on which, the morality or immo- 
rality of Lotteries was canvassed, but without arriving at any satisfac- 
tory decision of that question. 

The So ieitor-General, Mr. Pepys, then moved for a* Select Com- 
mittee to consider the existing state of the law of libel and of slander, 
with a view to their revision: and pointed out many gross incon- 
gnutics and absurdities in the present law on these ‘subjects Mr. 
O’Connell, lyho has a bill passing through the House on the subject, 
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supported the motion for a Committee. Sir Frederick Vincent, who 
took up the subject last session, Sir W. Horne, the late Attorney* 
General, Mr. Pryme, a barrister, and member for Cambridge, and Mr. 
Sheil, all supported tl*e motion for t$ Committee ; and after a short 
speech from Lord Althorp, assenting to the motion, it was carried, and 
the Committee appointed. 

Mr. O’Connell afterwards obtained leave to bring in a bill to im- 
prove the navigation of the lakes, rivers, and estuaries of Ireland. 
And after a tedious and unprofitable discussion on a motion of Mr. 
Halcomb, for a Committee to inquire into some proceedings connected 
with the last election for Coventry, which was negatived; — Lord San- 
don, in the absence of Sir. Fergus son, obtained a Committee to consider 
of Captain Ross’s claims, and report their opinion on the same; — when 
the House adjourned at two o’clock, though it had sat on the previous 
night till three in the morning; so that the House had sat thirteen 
hours on the one day, and twelve hours on the other, a period of time 
much too long, to say nothing of the unseasonableness of the hours 
after midnight, to admit of continued and unbroken attention, and 
therefore greatly unfavourable to careful and just Legislation. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 

CORRECTION OF AN ALLEGED ERROR WITH RESPECT TO 
COMMODORE DECATUR. 

S*ir, London , March 10, 1834. 

A gentleman somewhat conversant^with the affairs of the United States, begs 
leave to correct Mr. Buckingham in one or two of his statements relative to 
Impressment of Seamen, which he rejoices to see Mr. Buckingham has so ably 
though unsuccessfully attacked. 

Decatur never uttered the sentiment attributed to him, but was always asto- 
nished that such an expression should be imputed to himj not only not all, hut 
not one Englishman ever pointed a gun in a vessel in which he commanded. 
Orders were Expressly issued to prevent the enlistment of Englishmen in the 
American navy, and I believe the order not only exists now but is acted on. Ear 
more confidence is put in an American-bred sailor; and what you wish to 
bring about would give the English sailor the same character the American sailor 
now possesses, an inclination to fight well, the existence of which would tend to 
prevent such disasters as occurred during the late war. 

J. BARNEY. 

[We give insertion to the above with great readiness, being only anxious to 
promote justice and truth. Our authority for the statement of Commodore 
Decatur is the work of Ad minil Ekins, in his History of the Ngval Battles of 
England, as quoted in our last and preceding Numbers. We may add this fact, 
however, from personal knowledge. In the year t809 or 10, we happened to be 
on board an American ship, the Rising States, of Marblehead, then lying in the 
Chesapeake, Which was driven on shore in a heavy g^le ; and the assistance of a 
launch, and cables, and anchors, being required from Commodore Decatur’s 
frigate, the United States, then lying in Norfolk lloads, a party of the best hands, 
principally forecastle and foretop men, were sent to our relief ; and out of thirty- 
eight of the finest-looking men that could be seen, twenty-six admitted that they 
were British, including English, Irish, and Scotch, and twetve only were 
Americans. This was of course not a sample of the whole crew ; for of 400 
men not more than 100 might be British ; but these were among the best and 
most valuable, and greatly assisted to infuse a spirit of seamanship and discipline 
through the rest of the ship’s company. — Editor.] 
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OPINION OF DISSENTERS AS TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S 
DISSENTERS' MARRIAGE BILL. 

Sir, i Swansea, March 3, 1834. 

As far as I am able to learn, Lord John Russell’s Marriage Bill is any 
thing but satisfactory to the Dissenters of these neighbourhoods. You know that 
from the station I occupy, 1 have no common opportunity to ascertain their 
general sentiments ; and these are entire dis3ppointment, and utter disappro- 
bation of thenibbling, ungracious, half-and-half measure. Itis difficult to determine 
whether it be most oppressive to the clergyman, the Dissenting minister, or the 
parties to be united. On the first it devolves the unpleasant task of publishing 
the banns of tbe marriage of persons who prefer the services of another to his own ; 
on the second, it fixes a stigma of disqualification to perform the ceremony com- 
pletely, without the sanction of his endowed clerical brother; and on the parties 
immediately concerned, it entails more trouble and annoyance than is experienced 
under the existing marriage laws. This is the result of not “ beginning at the 
beginning.” Will Ministers ever learn? Time will tell, and will, I hope, tell 
them that the Dissenters of England will not receive a concession so exceedingly 
invidious in its operations if it ever pass into a law, but which, I trust, it never 
will. Let things remain as they are rather. Such I believe to be the general 
feeling. 

Yours, truly, 

DEWILY LAN SYRYWG. 


SIR JOHN CAMPBELL — MR. IIAWK ES— FEELINGS OF THE DIS- 
SENTERS AT DUDLEY. 

Sir, Dudley , March 4, 1834. 

Our late representative having at die recent election been ^ejected by a 
majority of tbe constituency, and being determined, as are also many of Sir John 
Campbell’s friends, never to acknowledge Mr. Ilawkes as our representative, and 
further, being an admirer of the principle! which you promulgate in Thf. Par- 
liamentary Rf.vikw, I am induced to send you for presentation a Petition 
from the Baptist Congregation in this town, which has been entrusted to me to 
forward. The petition embraces the five grievances of which Dissenters gene- 
rally complain, and prayers for the ultimate dissolution of the connection 
between the Church aitd the State. 

The Bill introduced by Lord John Russell for legalizing the marriages of Dis- 
senters is, in my opinion, and I believe in the opinion of every Dissenter in this 
neighbourhood, an insult rather than a relief. diis lordship and the Government 
must have but a very mean opinion of die Dissenting body to endeavour to palm 
upon them such an abortion. What! have not Dissenters had enough of con- 
tumely hitherto? Must insult be added to injury by that Government which has 
given them reason to expect so much? Why should other Dissenters be less 
favoured than tbe Quakers ? They can marry without a certificate from the cler- 
gyman ; they can marry without taking out a licence for their chapel, as though 
it were an alehouse $ they are not compelled to acknowledge the superiority of 
the EpiscopaiMinister, by forwarding to hir* a quarterly copy of their registers, 
and why should the Baptists, the Unitarians, or the Methodists ? 

1 know. Sir, you speak your sentiments freely ; I beseech you tell it in the 
House of Commons, that the Dissenters will not aedept of such a l\\on. Not one 
to whom I have spoken but considers it much worse than the existing laws rela- 
tive to marriage. And tell the honourable House, too, that if the Dissenters 
cliose to be turbulent, or to assert their rights, they in a very few months would 
save the Legislature the trouble of passing laws for their relief. All that it would 
nave to do, would be to legalize die customs which its present supplicants have 
introduced. 

I have written strongly for I feel warmly, and trusting to your kindness, I 
remain, Sir, your-s most respectfully, 

AN ELECTOI^OF DUDLEY. 
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NECESSITY FOR AN ENTIRE REVISION OF OUR SYSTEM OF 

TAXATION. 

Sir, Percy Cottage, Black Rock, Ireland . 

Though; in my humble opinion, ^he proposition of the hofi. member fur 
Dublin, for reducing th#interest of the national debt, and by this means relieving 
the national burdens, would be nothing short of public robbery of the fundholder, 
yet is there much truth in the statement of that gentleman, that the only interest 
which prospers in the country is the monied interest. This is not the fault of 
the fundholder, but very much the result of circumstances, not attributable to him, 
but in as much as he contributed his means to the attainment of an end, bene- 
ficial to all. 

During the protracted, perhaps some may now think, impolitic war with 
France, the monied intfiest came forward to support the nation in a struggle 
that then at least was considered as affecting our national existence \ were we 
now to turn round on the fundholder and sweep off by a scratch of a pen, any 
portion of the debt due to him, on the same principle we might just as well wipe 
off the whole, and spare ourselves the repetition of needless scratches, but after 
such a breach of national faith, Tgho, in the moment of national distress, would 
again become the public creditor ? Policy as well as justice forbids the step so 
inconsiderately proposed. Still the truth, remains indisputable, that the only 
prosperous interest in the country is the monied interest. How then is this 
interest to be made to participate in the burdens under which the other interests 
labour without a breach of faith with the national creditor? Very simply, I 
conceive. By renewing that tax, of which income was relieved, so modified as 
not to press on income derived from productive industry. 

During the war a stimulus was given to every branch of industry, which en- 
abled it to bear the heavy burdens with which it was loaded ; if any one interest 
held up its head above the rest, it was immediately “ thrashed for overtopping/’ 
the necessities of the state subjected it to some new impost, and circumstances 
enabled it to bear the inevitable burden. We were like a giant in a fever, bled 
while our pulse beat high, but the paroxysm is over, and our strength is pros- 
trated. The stimulus which exist id during the war is removed, but the clogs 
which burdened industry remain with lessened powers to support them. 

Something therefore must be done, and the principle advocated by Sir It. 
Peel is that which I shall propose as the safest to pursue. “ It is the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” says Sir It. Peel, “ to remit those taxes, the 
removal of which, by increasing the tveulth of the country , directly or indirectly, 
would assist that class which was most distressed, &c. &c.” I hope and trust 
Sir Robert fhay continue to advocate this principle; but how stands the matter 
now ? Why, the most strenuqps opposition is offered to a tax on realized pro- 
perty, but all the machinery employed in the creation of property, every means 
by which the wealth of the country is sought to be increased , is burdened till it 
can bear no more ; — “ Taxed till the brow of labour sweats in vain.” Com- 
mence then by taxing already acquired property. Tax also, if requisite, the income 
of productive industry ; but I would here beg leave to observe, that the tax on the 
income of productive industry should bear a very small proportion to that on 
fixed ; first, as being contingent only ; and next, as being the result of labour : 
the former should reduce it to one # ha!f the tax on fixed income ; ,lhe latter to one 
half of this again. 

For the relief of the Agricultural Interest, then, rescind every tax hearing 
on it, fiom the malt-tax dqyvn to the tax on the peasant and labourer’s brogues. 
For the relief of the Manufacturing Interest, abolish the Com Laws, and 
the duties on all raw articles of import affecting it.* This will relieve the Mer- 
cantile Interest without yiy specific bonus to it; and when those liberal 
principles t>f intercourse are not met by other nations, I would give to our 
Shipping Interest an almost exclusive privilege over tliat of those nation© 
which refused to meet us on principles of reciprocity and mutual interest. This 
is an imperfect sketch of my views on the subject, hastily put together and un- 
revised, but I believe it contains the germs of what must be eventually, and per- 
haps shortly adopted. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, * 

R. T. IIARVEY. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


MINORITY OF 94, 

Teller* included, who, on the 14th of March, voted in favour of Major Fancourt’s 
Motion for the Abolition of Flogging in tfyo Army. 


ENGLAND. 


Aglionby, H. A. 

Daslmood, G. II. 

Hutt, W. 

Rotch, T3. 

Baines, E. 

Dawson, E. 

Lennard, Sir T. 

Strutt, E. 

Baillie, J. E. 

Divett, E. 

Lennard, T. B. 

Simeon, Sir R. 

Bainbridge, E. * 

Ewart, W. 

Lister, p. C . 

Talmash, A. G. 

Beauclerk, Major 

Evans, Colonel 

Lushington, Dr. 

Tennyson, Rt. Hn C. 

Beaumont, T. W. 

Faitbfull, G. 

Marjori banks, S. 

Thicknesse, It, 

Bish, T. 

Fancourt, Major 

Mildmay, P. 

Tooke, W, 

Blake, Sir F. 

Fielden, J. 

Parrott, J. 

Thompson, Alderman 

Boss, Captain 

Fryer, ft. 

Pease J. 

Todd, J. It. 

Brocklehurst, J. 

Gnskell, D. 

Plumptre, J. P. 

Turner, W. 

Briscoe, J. I. 

Goring, H. D. 

Poulter, J . S. 

Vincent, Sir F, 

Bulwer, H. L. 

Grote, G. 

Potter, R. 

Warburton, II. 

Buckingham, J. S. 

Guest, J. J. 

Rippon, C. 

Wnson, It. 

Buxton, F. 

Ilall, B. 

Robinson, G. R. 

Warro, J. A. 

Chichester, J. P. B. 

Hughes, H. 

Romilly, K. 

Whalley, Sir S. 

Clay, W. 

Hume, J, 

Romilly, J. 

Walter, J . 

Curteis, H B. 

Hoskins, K. 

Roebuck, J. A. 

Wigney, I. Nw 

Curteis, Captain 





SCOTLAND. 


Ewing, J. 

Oswald, J.« 

Parnell, Sir II. 

Stuart, R. 

Johnston, A. 

Oswald, R. A. 

Sinclair, G. 

Wallace, R. 

GiUon, W. D. 





< IRELAND. 


Bellew, P, 

O’Connell, M. 

O’Reilly, W. 

SullirnivR. " 

Blake, M. J. 

O'Connell, M. 

Roche, W. 

Sheil, It. L. 

Jacob, E, 

O’Connell, J. 

Ruthve% E. S. 

Tennant, J. E. 

O'Connell, D. 

O'Dwyer, A, C. 

Ituthven. E. 

Vigors, N. 


MINORITY OF 60, 

Tellers included* who on the 13th of March voted in favour of Mr. Rippon’s Motion 
for « Relieving tho Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church from 
their Legislative and Judicial duties in the House of Lords 


Adams, E. H. 
Aglioubv, H. A, 
Attwood, T. 
Raines, E. 

Bowes, T. 

Blake, Sir F. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Bulier, C. 
Chaytcr, Sir W. 
Codrington, Sir E; 


ENGLAND. 


Ewart, W. 
FsithfuU, G. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 1 
Fielden, J. 

Grote, G. 

Guest, J. J.N 
Harvey, D. W. 
Humphery, J. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 
James, W. 


Kennedy, J, 
Leech, J. 
Lister, E. <3. 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 
Philips, M. 
Potter, R . 
Richards, J. 
Rider, T . 


Roebuck, J. A, 
Romilly, J. 
Russel Ip Lord 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Staveley, J. K. 
Warburton, H.2 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wilks, J. 

Wood, Alderman 
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Gillon, W. D. 
Hay, Colonel L. 
Oliphant, L. 


Blake, M. J. 
Evans, G. 
Jacob, E. 


Bainbridge, E. T. 
Bowes, J. 


SCOTLAND. 

Oswald R. A. a Pringle, R. 

Oswald, J. Stewart, R. 


IRELAND. 

O’Connell, D. Ruth von, E. S. 

O'Connell, M. Ruthven, E. 

O’Dwyer, A. C. Sheil, li. L. 


30T 


Wallace, R. 
Wpmyss, Captain 


Vigors, N. A, 
Walker, C. A. 


Paired Off. 

Hall, B. Lynch, A. II. O’Connell, M. ’ 

Fleming, Adml. Marjoribanks, S. Palmer, General 

Tellers. Hume, J. Rippon C. 

Shut out Moleswortb, Sir W . 


MINORITY of 61, 

Tellers included, who on the 17th of March voted in favour of Mr. Cobbett’s motion, 
** That it is expedient that from and after the 5th of October next, all duties on 
malt shall cease and determine.” 


ENGLAND. 


Adams, E. H. 
Aglionby, 11. A. 
Astley, Sir J. 
Attwood, T. 
Barnard, J . G. 
Boll, M. 

Bowes, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Buittm, 11. 


Crawley, S. 
Curteis, Captain 
Faith full, G. 
Fancourt, Major 
Fielden, J. 
Foley, E. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Gaskell. D. J 
Hume, J. 


Chundos, Marquis of I ngilby. Sir W. 
Chaplin, (Joloyol James, W. ® 
Clayton, Col. W. H. Koppel, Major 


Leech, J. 
Leonard, Sir T. 
Lister, E. C. 
Mills, W. 

Parrott, J. 

Pigot, N. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Kick ford, \V. 
Robinson, G. li. 
Sbawe, R. N. 
Simeon, Sir R. 


SCOTLAND. 


Trelawney, W. L. S* 
Trevor, Hon. It. 
Tyrol 1, Sir J. 

Tyrell, C. 

Vincent, Sir F. 

Wl alter, J. 

Wan on, R. 

Watkins, L. 

Wiguey, I. N. 
Wilks, J. 
Wilmington, H. 


Ferguson, Captain Oswald, R. A. Sinclair, G. Wallace, R. 

Maxwell, Sir J. * * 

t IRELAND. 

Jacob, E. O'Connell, Morgan Ruthven, E. S. Sheil, R. L, 

O’Connell, M. O’Connell, J. Ruthven, E. 

Tllieus. Cobbett, W r , Curteis, II. B. 

Paired Off. Goring, li. D. Tynte, C. J. K. 

Shut Out. — -—Kennedy, K. 


» -* 

SPEECH OF MR. RICHARDS, M. P, FOR KNARES BO ROUGH, 
ON T1IE CORN LAWS. 

In our last Number, page 252, we said — “Mr. F. O’Connor, IVIr. Richard*, am! 
Mr. Heatheote, opposed any alteration whatever in the Corn Laws;” and having neerd 
the speeches of each ns they were delivered, that was our impression as to their general 
tenor and dfect ; while impression was confirmed by their voting against 
Hume’s motion. We have received, however, a communication from $dr. Richard# 
himself, in which he expresses a desire that we should correct this misconception, as 
it is likely to injure him with his constituents; and he authorises us to say, that 44 he 
wishes to so--* the Corn Laws repealed ; but he wishes, before (hey are repeaie 4, to see a 
great reduction of taxation.” And on looking through the hon. member’s speech, a 
full repoit of which he has enclosed us, extracted from “The Mirror of Parliament,” 



■%eperceive that tie object* t© the opening of our ports to foreign grain, on the ground 
that our agriculturists are so burdened that they could not maintain a competition with 
,« th« foreigner in the article of corn, and that consequently •* landlords and farmers would 
alike be ruined, farms would be deserted, thousands of agricultural labourers 
would be thrown out of employment} and the poor-rates would prodigiously 
increase, while the number of those that pay rates would diminish; discontent 
and disaffection would spread over the country, and neither property nor life be se- 
cure.** He says also, •• The natural state of the corn trade would be that of abso- 
lute and complete freedom ; but it is little short of madness to expect the British 
tanner, loaded as he is with rates and taxes, to sell his grain at the same price ns the 
foreigner.” We tru*t that these extracts will make the honourable members senti- 
ments clearly understood. 


MOTIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

We have entered on the Notice Books of the House of Commons, the two 
following motions, which it is our intention to bring forward on the days named : 
these being the earliest that afford the least prospect of being able to bring them 
on at any tolerably early hour. r 

1. To move for a Select Committee to inquire into the causes of the great in- 
crease of habitual Drunkenness among the labouring classes of the Kingdom, and 
to devise legislative preventatives against the further spread of this great national 
evil. — Friday May 20. 

2. To move for leave to bring in a Bill to prevent the unchristian and barbarous 
practice of Duelling. — Tuesday June 3. 

We make this announcement thus early, in order to afford an opportunity to all 
those of our readers who desire to promote the accomplishment of either or both 
of these objects, to obtain, in their respective towns and neighbourhoods, the ex- 
pression of public opinion on their importance, either in the shape of pubhc 
meetings, resolutions, or petitions, as well as evidence of the evils produced by 
the vices and practices here sought to be restrained and abolished. 

For the first object, the Temperance Societies now established throughout the 
country, will afford the best organs of enquiry, of action, and of communication : 
and for the second, any cases of extre ne injury inflcted on surviving families, by 
deaths occasioned through Duelling will be highly useful. The one is an evil 
prevalent chiefly among^the humbler classes of society — the other is a stain con- 
fined alrmst exclusively to the upper classes of society. We desire to show no 
unnecessary tenderness to either, but to free botli if possible from .»he two evils 
named : and shall accept with gratitude, any aid rendered through the press or 
any other channels to promote their abolition. 

The two following Notices have been also entered for the dates given : and 
the only reason why they have not been brought forward earlier, was indisposition 
on the part of the mover during the earlier part of the session, and the pie- 
occupation of all the open days by other motions entered by other honourable 
members. 

Mr. Buckingham,— Resolution, That it is expedient to reduce the Interest of 
the National I^ebt; and that, with a view of effecting this by such gradual di- 
minution as may afford an annual relief to the country, without pressing too 
severely on individuals, it is desirable to convert all the existing varieties of the 
Public Funds into a single Five per Cent. Stock ; such conversion to be made at 
the actual market price Of each particular Stock, on the average of the last twelve 
months ; the new Five per Cent. Stock to be made a terminable Annuity for one 
hundred years, commencing with the payment of five per cent, per annum in tl>e 
first year, and diminishing the rate of interest aVinually by one slllling in each 
hundred pounds, till the whole shall become extinct. — Tuesday , 10//i June, 

Mr. Buckingham, — Bill to repeal so much of the Act 54 Geo. III., commonly 
called 41 The Copyright Act,” as enjoins the delivery of eleven copies of every 
book and volume for the eleven public libraries therein mentioned, excepting only 
one copy to the British Museum. — Tuesday , nth June. 


C* Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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SIR JOHN CAMPBELL, HIS MAJESTY’S ATTORN EY- 
CENERAL, AND LATE M.P. FOR DUDLEY. 

In t proceeding with our Series of Parliamentary Portraits, of which 
vvc have already given two, Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Such., we desire 
to he understood as not following any particular order. We shall take 
individuals as the modem French dramatists seize on historic incidents, 
merely to suit our occasion ; and our Portraits shall be to the full as 
m«ch Pieces do Circonslancc as the comedies of Monsieur Scribe. 

The Mefeat of Sir John Campbell at Dudley possesses, however, 
a more than fugacious interest. It is a sign of the times which may not 
be mistaken., ft is u solemn waning which no Ministry should mis- 
undci^tand. If it be read rightly it may yet be turned to good 
account, but if it be disregarded it may be productive of remote con- 
sequence*'; of which Ministers, in the blind confidence of an unreal 
}■ comity, may little dream. To what or to whom Is this signal defeat 
to be atti ibtyx'd ? Is it 1o the individual himself, or is it to the mea- 
sures of the Ministers whom he serves? Dudley is a new Borough, 
created under the Reform Act, and Sir John Campbell, then Solicitor 
General, contested it at the last General Election against Sir Horace 
St. Paul. The lion, baronet polled 229 votes, while his successful 
opponent, the worthy knight, polled no less than 318 out of a con- 
stituency of 800. In little more than a year all is changed. Sir 
John Campbell, on being appointed Attorney-General, hies to his con- 
stituents, amongst whom he had been well received during the summer : 
he is bold, confident, sure of success; when lo ! a Conservative can- 
didate appears, in the person of Mr. Hawkes, and beats the legal 
knight by a majority of 1\\ 

It is our Business to inquire into the causes of a revulsion so signal 
and so sudden. Some of these have doubtless had their origin in the 
arrogant an|l unpopular manner of the Attorney-General ; but the 
main reasons lie in the public conduct of the legal functionary, and in 
.the timidity and weakness of the Ministers whom he serves. It no 
doubt ill becomes a man sprung from the very loins of the people to 
play the magnifico; more especially when he cannot do so naturally 
or with a good grace ; but we think these foolish airs would pass un- 
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heeded if they were not accompanied by public and official acts which 
offend the whole nation. 

The prosecutions of the Press, of which the King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas have recently beeiv. the theatre, „and wherein Sir John 
Campbell has played a part so conspicuously discreditable, have not 
been forgotten at Dudley, and the result of the late contest sufficiently 
proves that they have not been forgiven. To have framed the Indict- 
ment, and to have advised on Evidence, would have in all conscience — 
at least for a man so long connected with the Periodical Press as Sir 
John Campbell — have been bad enough! — but to have displayed so 
much impatient eagerness before the Jury for a conviction — to have 
stormed, and fumed, and threatened, as the late Solicitor-General had 
done — was, to say the least of it, indiscreet — and we think it may be 
pronounced to have given the finishing blow to his pretensions on the 
freemen of Dudley. The unpopularity of the Ministry is, however, 
the great remora upon their servants. Their conduct on Mr. Harvey’s 
motion on the Pension List — at once weak, vacillating, and disinge- 
nuous — their treatment of Mr. Shell — the feeble and inefficient Relief 
proffered to the Dissenters — the promotion of the Crolys and Glcigs 
by the Lord Chancellor — while hundreds of Whig Clergymen are 
pining in unmerited want and hopeless expectation — the employment 
at the Bar of persons of notoriously Tory opinions — and the nomina- 
tion on numerous Commissions of men of no fixed principles at all, 
and who would betray the Whigs to-morrow if they were out of place 
— these are the weak doings of half-demented men, who have had tlie 
infelicitous renown of at once emboldening their enemies and disgust- 
ing their friends. 

The people know well that it is impossible to separate an Attorney- 
General from the Cabinet which he serves, even though, individually, 
he were without blemish; and hence Sir John Campbell has been 
made an example of, chiefly, for the grievous faults of the Ministry, 
and not a little for Jus own more recent unpopular acts and haughty 
bearing. So much was necessary, generally, by way of preface on a 
subject of passing interest ; nor are these observations devoid of apt- 
ness in discussing the public and political character of Sir John 
Campbell. 

The subject of this sketch is a native of North Britain. He was born 
somewhere about the year 1778, and is consequently in his fifty-sixth 
year. His father was pne of the ill paid and hardly worked clergy of 
the Kirk of Scotland. From his parent he received the first rudiments 
of education. He was afterwards sent to one of those grammar- 
schools withnvhich all parts of Scotland abounds, and after receiving 
instruction therein for some years, it was necessary that he should turn 
his thoughts to some mode of obtaining an honest subsistence. With 
our brethren north of the Tweed, this is a matter of Tittle or no diffi- 
culty ; for at home or "abroad they are sure to find some niche for 
their reception. ^ 

The embryo Attorney- General was endowed with all the character- 
istics with which “ the thrifty genius of the Tweed fortifies her children.” 
Frugal, hardy, industrious, and persevering, with few wants and prac- 
tised self-denial, he set out for the great mart of human subsistence, 
London. He arrived in the metropolis somewhere about the year 
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1797 - 8 , being then in his nineteenth or twentieth year. The “ world 
was all before him where to choose/’ and with the ready instinct of ft; 
North Briton, he knocked at the door of his successful compatriot* 
James Perry, then Proprietor and Editor of the Morning Chronicle • 

Mr. Perry was in some sort a remarkable man. He too was a native 
of Aberdeen, and had by patient labour, and persevering industry, risen 
not only to affluence, but to what in his case might be called distinction* 
He was received at the tables of the great Whig families, and made the 
depository of most of their party secrets. He proved himself in every 
way worthy of this confidence. During a long life he betrayed no 
trust; he violated no confidence. He died as he had lived, honoured 
by his friends, and respected by his political enemies; for social ene- 
mies he had none. 

Six-and-thirty years ago the Morning Chronicle was as unlike as 
possible to the print which now bears that name. It was then the recog- 
nized and accredited organ ofdthe great Whig party, a party distinguished 
by high rank, great wealth, much Parliamentary influence, and still 
greater Parliamentary talent. Its circulation was immense — its ex- 
penditure large, and the profits proportionate. We have heard the 
net gains of the proprietor mentioned as at least amounting to 12,000/* 
a-year. It is not surprising that the head of such -an establishment 
should have numerous employments to bestow. Many Scotchmen roses 
to eminence by means of a connexion with James Perry. It was ia 
the Morning Chronicle that Doctor, afterwards Sir James Mackintosh* 
fij’st became known as a writer. — It was as a Reporter for the Morning! 
Chronicle that Mr., now Serjeitnt Spankie, worked his way to the Bar* 
ami it was as Parliamentary Reporter too, that Mr., now Sir John 
Campbell, his Majesty’s Attorney-General, first made his debut in the 
House of Commons. For five or six years Mr. Campbell continued 
this occupation. He was remarkable for industry, frugality, and gene- 
ral good conduct. In 1802 he entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
in 1800-4, at the request, and*by the pecuniary assistance of Mr* 
Perry (who had observed his merit, and wished to contribute to for- 
ward his foltuncs), he became a pupil of Mr. Tidd’s. There was in 
the same year a fellow Reporter of Mr. Campbell's, to whom Mr* 
Perry, with great good nature, made a similar proposition ; but this 
eccentric and highly-gifted man declined the offer of his generoua 
patron. Mr. Peter Finnerty (for it is to him we allude) had most of 
the virtues and many of the vices of his countrymen. Ardent, enthu- 
siastic, unthinking, lie entered into the Society of United Irishmen* 
and became a martyr in the cause of his country. As the Editor 
or Printer of the newspaper called The Press , he was prosecuted for 
libel, and stood in the Pillory. Shortly after he emigrated to Great 
Britain, and was engaged as a Reporter on the Morning Chronicle # 
Perry perceiving that thiS man possessed a masculine mind, and a dear 
and logical head, conceived the idea of paying*his expenses to the Bar* 
and starting him into life at the same period as Campbell, but the 
Irishman, in one of those ntful moments, whether of caprice or way- 
wardness, to which the natives of his country are so prone, instanta- 
neously rejected the offer. The result was, as might have been ex- 
pected. The one a man of very ordinary capacity, of neither wit or 
eloquence, or fancy, or learning, but endowed with what Burns (who 
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was devoid of it) calls the root of wisdom — namely, (i a prudent, cau- 
tious self-control” — and that native shrewdness and sagacity, which 
appear to be inseparable from the nature of a Scotchman — became an 
eminent lawyer, receiving a large* annual inconje — while the other, a 
man of far higher powers of mind — and a much more masculine under- 
standing — but with no touch of prudence or perseverence, continued 
the laborious drudgery of a Reporter to the last, and died in compara- 
tive indigence, in 1821. Here is an exemplification of the qualities 
necessary to success in human life. It is not talent, it is not genius 
that ensure wealth and prosperity, but laborious perseverance, and 
unity, and directness of purpose, towards the one thing needful. He 
who desires to compass these ends must 

il Scorn delights and live laborious days/* 

In Michaelmas Term, 1806, or in Hilary, 1807, Mr. Campbell was 
called to the Bar. He was not long idle; for in Michaelmas Term, 
1807, he commenced his Reports of Caf.es, argued and tried at Nisi 
Prius, in the Courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas. These Re- 
ports were continued to the sittings before Easter, 1811, inclusive, 
and were distinguished by great accuracy and considerable legal know- 
ledge. They acquired a reputation which Nisi Prius Reports rarely 
attain, and arc to this day quoted as standard works. They differ 
from all other Reports in this — that Mr. Campbell not only introduced 
the name of the Counsel, but of the Solicitors also. There were 
people illnatured enough to say — and perhaps to say truly — that this 
departure from the general rule was made with a view to conciliate the 
Solicitors. All that is certain is, that it was a rule not adopted 'before 
or since, and it certainly had the effect of procuring Mr. Campbell 
business. At this period, 1807, the* present Attorney-General was 
dependant on his daily labour for his daily bread. He lived in small 
and humble chambers at the Temple, and the writer of this Sketch has 
heard from the late Mr. William Cowley (a gentleman who went the 
Home Circuit, on which Mr. Campbell then travelled, though he 
afterwards left it for the Oxford), that nothing could be more ex- 
emplary than the conduct and demeanor of the then brie/less “ utter 
Barrister.” 

The attorneys were not slow in making an acquaintance with an in- 
dividual who had first recorded their names in his Reports. They gave 
him some little business, and the practical part of this was conducted 
so much to their satisfaction, that they recurred again and again to 
so pains-taking and industrious a junior. For fourteen or fifteen 
years Mr. Campbell plodded “ his weary way” to independence, never 
turning from the bye-path of his profession into the high road of Po- 
litics. To toil after him in this useful but laborious course would not 
be pleasant to ourselves, and it could hardly fail to be uninteresting to 
our readers, more especially as Mr. Campbell was rarely if ever em- 
ployed in any questions excepting those of practice. Occasionally he 
made arguments iri Banco, and exhibited a rare acquaintance with 
“ Case Law but be was never known to enunciate a general prin- 
ciple, or to adorn his efforts with the adventitious ornaments derived 
from history, literature, or general criticism. To taste or eloquence he 
did not aspire, his great and only aim being proficiency in his pro- 
fession# 
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Towards 1819 or 20, Sir John proposed himself as the husband of 
Mr. now Sir James Scarlett’s daughter. At that period the pro- 
posal was not accepted, though thejs were subsequently married about 
the year 1822. Meafitime Mr. Campbell had acquired considerable 
property, and it is understood he made a large settlement on his lady 
previously to their union. 

The retirement of Messrs. Marryat and Header from the Bar, a 
couple of years afterwards, opened a wider field to Mr. Campbell. 
His business increased in amount as well as in importance ; and in 
1 826-7 he might be pronounced to divide the first briefs on the Ox- 
ford Circuit with the late Mr. Serjeant Russell, who afterwards died a 
Judge in Bengal. His successes on Circuit as well as in town, were 
wholly owing to his knowledge of Law, for never was there a feebler 
Advocate before Court or Jury. Yet such is the blindness of self-love, 
that Mr. Campbell lias alwayg considered himself as one of the first 
forensic speakers of the day. No one will deny to him the praise of 
being perhaps the second-best Common Law Lawyer in Great Britain ; 
but at the same time it must be allowed that he is the heaviest and 
most tedious speaker that ever opened his mouth in a court of justice. 
He evidently strains to adopt his father-in-law’s style as a model in 
addressing Juries — but the attempt is a* miserable failure. The At- 
torney-General has all the shrewdness and sagacity of Sir James — he 
is perhaps fully equal to him in knowledge of law — but lie wants Ins 
quickness — and that subtlety, finesse, and knowledge of mankind, in 
wlTich Sir James Scarlett is so great a master. He wants, moreover, the 
generarknowledge and learning, and the varied classic attainments of 
tlie Ex-Attorney General. Tlierq is no man at the Bar or elsewhere 
whose mind k more deeply imbued with classic literature than that 
of the honourable and learned Member for Norwich ; while it is noto- 
rious that there is no man in the three kingdoms whose knowledge is 
more entirely confined to his profession than Sir Jphn Campbell. A 
ludinous instance of* this occurred some six or seven years ago in the 
Court of King’s Bench. “ Repeat to me,” said the Knight to a wit- 
ness, “ the first lines of Virgil.” The young man in the box was com- 
mencing accordingly with his Anna vir unique , when Sir Jolm Camp- 
bell interposed with an ejaculation of surprise, exclaiming — “ These 
the first lines ! No, Sir — ” 

Infandum Regina jubos renovare dolorum. 

It is needless to say that the Bench, the Bar, the Jury, and such of 
the auditors as had been to school were convulsed with laughter. \et 
the man who had committed tiffs egregious mistake was perhaps the 
soundest lawyer in the whole court. 

When the Common Law Commissioners were instituted by Par- 
liament, Sir Jolm Campbell was one of the individuals appointed as 
commissioner. It were superfluous to say that he performed his 
duties with ability and discretion. 

At the general election in 1830 , he was first returned for Stafford. 
The Duke of Wellington was then in power, and the father-in-law of 
Sir Jolm Campbell was his Attorney-General. It was generally sup- 
posed that the member for Stafford would support Ministers, though 
earlier in life he had professed himself a Whig, and became a member 
of Brookes’s Club ; but for a long period he had ceased to attend 
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ishere, and it was very generally understood among his friends that he 
wd&ld not be a martyr to political opinions of any cast or complexion. 
We believe the Duke of Wellington’s government calculated on his 
support on general questions, and we have heard it asserted for certain, 
that it was a mere matter of chance that he did not vote with them 
against Sir Henry Parnell’s motion which drove the Wellington 
government from office. On that memorable occasion he happened to 
be absent from the division, and if what we have heard asserted by 
•well-informed persons be true— namely, that Sir John was disposed to 
vote with the minority — it is as well for his fame as for his political 
fortunes that he was absent. It is certain that for some time after the 
installation of the Whig government the hon. and learned member for 
Stafford was looked on rather coldly by the Government, though he 
uniformly voted and sometimes spoke in their favour. His addresses 
to the House 'were poor and meagre performances — entirely passionless, 
and without one touch of fire or vigour. His views were sensible 
rather than profound or capacious, and he disclosed them in a loose 
and common-place verbiage, alike devoid of elegance, point, and 
nerve. Moderation of tone and manner — practised shrewdness — and 
good sense seemed to be the only prominent features in the few ob- 
servations lie let fall in the House. There was no attempt at historical 
learning — no effort at illustration — you saw before you a plain spoken 
jshrewd-minded lawyer — who treated all questions in a business-like way, 
and with a strict reference to the question of profit and loss. It ill became 
a man of his safe species of mediocrity of mind to venture beyond* his 
depth ; and still less to speak as though lie were a “Sir Oradc” — but 
the habit of confidence acquired at the bar led Sir John Campbell 
sometimes into this fault, though he*was generally reproved for this te- 
merity in the way in which presumption is treated among well informed 
gentlemen. He would have met perhaps a severer rebuke at the 
weekly meeting of any Trades’ Clyb, or Mechanics’ Institute through- 
out the country, for even these humble men are greatly above the 
average standard of the “ legvleius quidam ” — the mere “ Cantor 
JFormarum” who is only skilled in the points of practice of the Vleus 
or Bench. Apart from these defects Sir John’s senatorial career is 
without stain if it be without brilliancy. 

At the general election in 1831, Sir John Campbell was a second 
time returned for Stafford. At this period his name became associa- 
ted with some useful projects of law reform, which though unopposed 
by the Government were nevertheless not supported by them as cabinet 
measures. • ^ 

We are now arrived at the period when death put an end to the 
useful labours of Loid Tenterden. The vacancy created by the death 
of this able lawyer was filled by the promotion of Sir Thqmas Denman. 
Sir William Horne whs thereupon created Attorney General, and after 
some short interval of delay Mr, Campbell was made Solicitor General. 
He explained his principles to the electors of Dudley/ in a sensible 
and manly address, and was triumphantly returned by them. Wc are 
bound to allow — and we make the admission very willingly — that S : r 
John’s efforts to improve and simplify the Common Law were worthy 
of all praise, and we are equally ready to admit that his act for the 
amendment of the law of inheritance — though not without faults — is 
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as far as it goes, a step in the march of improvement. There can be 
but one opinion as to his efforts to abolish the law of arrest for debt; 
and lie should also have his share of credit for the valuable suggestions 
contained in the Re^prt of the Common Law Commissioners. So far 
all is praiseworthy, but the bearing of the Solicitor General in the case 
of the prosecution of the True Sun was arrogant ; and for a man who 
had risen to fame by means of a profitable connexion with newspapers 
unseemly. His conduct to the jury (every man of \vhom it is likely 
possessed on every subject but law twenty times his average of general 
knowledge), was insolent and overbearing; and we are convinced that 
it had no ordinary effect on his constituents at Dudley. As we are 
observing on this subject, we may once for all, remark, that the ex- 
member for Dudley loses his wanted sagaciousness and good sense iu 
his addresses to juries. Ilis manners are pert and pragmatical ; you 
perceive the “ novus homo ” in each word and movement. This of- 
Jensivencss has made him m^ny enemies in his own profession, and still 
more out of it ; and when the intellectual stature of the man is con- 
sidered (for though in law a giant, in every thing else he is much be- 
low the ordinary stature), it is the more indefensible. 

On the whole, Sir John Campbell may be pronounced a safe guide 
in professional matters for any Ministry with whom he is connected. 
He is a clear-headed, strong-minded man of moderate opinions; and 
thoroughly learned in his own profession. 

As an advocate lie is miserable indeed. lie can acquire no as- 
cendency over the minds of his fellow men. He has none of the 
“ ptjfervidium mgenium Scoloru?n.” Ilis very blood is cold and torpid, 
and seems to flow sluggishly through the muddy channel of his veins. 
Byron’s description of a living fcgal functionary is strictLy applicable to 
him : — 

“ The cheek of parchment and the eye of stone.’ 7 
And art has done nothing to overcome these signal natural disad- 
vantages. * 

The lossiof Sir John Campbell’s services as a debater may therefore 
be esteemed “ at the twentieth part of one poor scruple/” nay, at the 
Uanueman* proportion of a grain. 

In the chamber and in council he can still do his patrons infinite service, 
and if lie be not bitten — which by the bye wc arc told he is — by the 
mad fancy of looking to preside in a court of equity, he may yet have 
the merit of getting the Whigs out of many of the scrapes into which 
their weakness continually leads them headlong. 


Duties of a Maritime Nation. 

When we consider that our very strength and consequence as a Nation stands 
upon our being a commercial people, it is evidently our highest wisdom to pay 
every attention to maritime affairs. To improve our harbours, make our rivers 
navigable, and to open communications by means of canals, are works becoming: 
the genius of an enlightened people, and a certain source of wealth and prosperity, 
U&dd. 


* Our readers may have heard of the infinitismai proportions in which this cele- 
brated inventor of the Ilomopatbie system measures out his nostrums. 
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THE THREE MORNINGS’ DEBATE— ON FREE TRADE 
• AND THE CORN LAWS. 

The Morning Sittings were instituted for the purpose of clearing off 
the petitions, and leaving the evening free for the discussion of motions 
submitted to the House and intended to be pressed to divisions, and 
for the progress of measures, sanctioned by the House, and passing 
through their several stages towards their completion. During the last 
session we expressed our doubts as to its answering this purpose, and 
these doubts have been confirmed by the proceedings of the present 
session. Not a day passes without ten or twenty petitions arriving 
in London, to be presented by different members, on various subjects, 
so that every week there are from fifty to one hundred petitions accu- 
mulated at least. Now, in the two mornings’ debate on the London 
Petition for a revision of the New Tea Duties, and the three mornings’ 
debate on the Liverpool Petition for a Free Trade in all articles of food, 
beginning with corn — an entire week has been occupied ; and all peti- 
tions received during that week, as well as all the arrears standing over 
from the preceding weeks, have been. of course entirely suspended. 
We confess, that we do not think this useful, or fair. Jf any great 
public question is intended to be discussed , it ought to be done on a 
resolution to be proposed, or a committee to be moved foi>, or a bill to 
be brought in, after due notice, and on a fixed day, and at a time 
when the greatest number of members usually attend ; so that, after 
the discussion, the sense of the House might be taken on the subject, 
and the motion, or committee, or bill, be adopted or rejected, as the 
division might determine. This was done with the Com- Laws, the* 
Malt-Tax, the Pension List, the Bishops, the Impressment of Seamen, 
Flogging in the Army, and other public questions; and this ought 
undoubtedly to be done with such important subjects as the Tea Duties, 
affecting a revenue of four millions sterling, and with Free Trade, affect- 
ing the interests of every class of the community. But instead of this, 
a petition is presented on each subject, and after two days’ discussion 
on the one, and three days’ discussion on the other, the only question 
moved is, “ that the petitions do lie ^pon the table,” so that not a 
single step is* gained in advance for either. Our own impression was at 
the first, and every day’s experience has strengthened it, that no ex- 
tension of the time for debating will expedite, but rather retard, the 
public business. We believe that if the House were to meet at eight 
m the morning, and continue till twelve at night, there would always 
be found persons to fill up the full measure of the time by speak- 
ing, and that no question would even then be disposed of without 
many still wishing to speak upon it who had not an opportunity of 
being heard ; for the more time that is given for talking, the greater the 
number of talkere who will appear ; and as every new speaker furnishes 
new matter for comment or reply to those who follow after, the evil is 
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accumulative, and goes on, not decreasing, as might be supposed, in 
proportion to the number who speak, but absolutely increasing in the 
exact ratio of that number ; for, to every one who addresses the House 
on either side of any question, ther$ are at least two on the other side 
who are anxious to re^)ly to him. It is really high time, therefore, that 
some limit should be put to this : — by limiting the number of hours 
during which the House shall sit eight hours in each day, from ten till six 
o’clock, would be abundant : with intervening days for petitions, private 
bills, and committees ; — by limiting the extent of time for speeches, one 
hour for the opener of any motion, and half an hour for every one else, 
would be ample; and by limiting the number of motions that any one 
Member should bring*on during a Session, of which half-a-dozen would 
be a full allowance. But evefy thing else being unlimited, the talking is 
unlimited also ; and therefore it is, that in every succeeding year art 
immense quantity of time is wasted and lost in the early part of the 
Session ; and then towards its close, every thing is hurried through in 
such a manner as to prevent* the possibility of due care and investiga- 
tion. We rejoice to find that Colonel Davies has obtained a Com- 
mittee to consider of the best mode of expediting the Business of the 
House, of which Committee we are named a Member ; and we can 
pledge ourselves that all these inconveniencies shall be laid before that 
Committee, with such remedies as the case requires, whether they may 
be adopted by the majority or not 

The discussion on the Liverpool Petition was commenced on Wed- 
nesday the 19th by Mr. Ewart, the Member for that town, whose speech 
embodies the subject of its prayer so fully and so accurately that we 
give it entire. 

Mr. Ewart felt great pleasure yi presenting a petition with which he had 
been intrusted from the inhabitants of Liverpool and its vicinity, in favour of free 
trade, commencing with a free trade in corn, because a similar feeling had exhi- 
bited itself in many of the other great towns in the kingdom, and more par- 
ticularly as lie beheld an expression of the same opinion in France, by the simul- 
taneous presentation of a petition of the same kind to Abe Chamber of Deputies 
from the great commercial town of Bordeaux. The petitioners stated that among 
the permanent and substantial benefits anticipated from a reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people, they lvad ever considered that a free and unrestricted com- 
merce would occupy a prominent place, as providing the best means of increasing 
the comforts of the people, and the only means of enabling the country to sustain 
the burden of an enormous taxation. To a manufacturing nation a free trade in 
corn was of the most vital importance, as affecting immediately and directly the 
great body of the people, and comprehending within itself the unlimited extension 
of almost every branch of commerce and manufactures ; inasmuch as the markets 
of the -world would be open to the products of the skill and industry of Great 
Britain, if the people of Great Britain would accept in return Jho.se products of 
the soil of other nations which alone they had to offer in exchange. They con- 
sidered a legislative prohibition on the import of food as an infringement of the 
inalienable rights of a free* people — a violation of principle so gross, that it had 
been found impossible to carry it into complete operation ; and a palliation of 
the evil had therefore been sought in a periodical expatriation of the people; by 
such a process attempting, though in vain, to realize the costly absurdity of send- 
ing forth the nation to seek food, instead of bringing food to the nation. They 
considered it the bounden duty of Government to grant to their subjects the 
fullest scope for the exercise of those energies and capabilities with which Pro- 
vidence has endowed them, for which the world at large was the only sufficient 
theatre, and of which they cannot be deprived except by an act of deliberate ami 
undeniable oppression. They could not admitj tne plea of fiscal or financial 
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regulations as a barrier to their indefeasible rights, because those regulations 
should ever be so ordered as to be made subservient to the great principles of 
justice and of public good. They therefore prayed for an unrestricted commerce 
in every article of import and export, subject only to such moderate duties as the 
exigencies of the revenue, and a strict 'and impartial consideration of all classes 
of the people, might demand ; and, subject alone to this consideration, they most 
especially prayed for an unrestricted trade in corn, and in every article consti- 
tuting the food of man. He trusted the time was approaching when reason and 
experience would convince the agricultural interest that it was only by sound 
principles their prosperity could be maintained. If they consulted their real 
interest, they would see that the present was the time for carrying the arrange- 
ment proposed by the petitioners into effect. He could assure the house that if 
they were blind to their own interests, the philosophers and political economists 
of Germany and other continental nations were not ; hnd if this country con- 
tinued to defend itself by restrictions, Prussia and Germany would adopt the 
same course, and the consequence would be that the vis inertia: of those intelli- 
gent nations would be aroused, and they would become onr most formidable 
rivals. Germany was about to unite herself in one great confederacy against this 
country, so that if there ever was a period at which the house ought to consider 
how British manufactures could be extended, it was now. lie Jioped tiie voice 
of the people would be united to that of the most intelligent men of the country 
in the endeavour to shake oft those baneful restrictions that cramped her com- 
mercial freedom. (Hear.) 

Mr. Brothcrtou seconded the Petition ; Mr. Cayley opposed its doc- 
trines, and Mr. Roebuck defended them ; and in the course of his 
speech said, the question was so simple that any man of common 
sense could state it in five minutes. Sir Robert Peel, who followed 
Mr. Roebuck, was the great opponent of the Free Trade system during 
this morning's debate, and, in fairness, we give also his speech entire. 

Sir It. Peel said that the lion, member who had last addressed the house de- 
clared that the question might be stated in fcve minutes ; but although he had 
occupied a much longer period, he had not referred to one of the elements of the 
case contained in the petition. (Hear.) It was not necessary for him to state 
the number and importance of each of the elements composing that great ques- 
tion of the corn laws, — he would only refer to one — the relation of this country 
with Ireland. (Hear.) •The h on. member bad not considered the charge to 
which the land was subject ; he had omitted altogether the mention pf the malt- 
tax (hear, hear), the land-tax, the tax by the tithe (for it had been admitted by 
our political economists to be a tax on the land), besides several other local 
charges. (Hear, hear.) The right lion, baronet then read a statement of the 
charges which existed upon land in the year 1823, from certain official returns, 
which showed that a vast amount was levied upon land, while a very small pro- 
portionate sum was paid upon houses and manufacturing premises. He would 
put it to the house whether it was not the policy of the Legislature to support the 
landed interest, and the cultivator of the soil ; and he must say that a great en- 
deavour had been made against that interest, by representing the landowner as 
being actuated by a desire to support a monopoly for the augmentation of his 
wealth. (Hear, Hear.) He did not hesitate to say that if there was a free 
trade in corn, the land would be no longer able to bear the burdens with which 
it was at present charged. (Hear.) There must at least be a different appio- 
priation of the poor-rates and t the country-rates, lie was desirous of saying a 
few words upon the term u monopoly/’ which was so frequently applied to the 
corn-laws, lie observed that the petitioners did not confine themselves to a free 
trade in corn, hut advocated the principle generally, and he could easily under- 
stand why it was the inhabitants of the port of Liverpool were desirous to wit- 
ness the destruction of ail monopolies (hear); but did the manufacture!! in the 
large inland towns join in the prayer ? (Hear.) The manufacturers w ould be 
happy to witness a free trade in corn, but he doubted whether they would agree 
«rith the petitioners upon the application of the principle to articles of manufac- 
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tu re. (Hear, hear.) It was easy to show that the monopoly with which the 
agriculturist had been taunted was only that sort of protection which was afforded 
to almost every article of British manufacture, by the imposition of a duty on the 
importation of articles manufactured abroad. He had made a careful selection 
of every necessary of dress, as well as many conveniences and luxuries, and found 
that they all bore a duty for the protection of the British manufacturer. If the 
agriculturalist was inclined to purchase articles of foreign manufacture, he would 
find, in addition to the price of the article itself, the following duties imposed : — 
Upon his hat there was a tax of 10s. 6a?., to protect the British manufacturer. 
(Hear.) Upon his linen there was a duty of 40 per cent. ; upon his woollen 20 

f ier cent ; and, if he wore a silk hat, he had to pay a duty of 1/. /is. (Hear.) 
f his wife wished to wear a silk gown of foreign manufacture, she must pay a 
duty of 2/. 10s.; upon.gloves 5s. per dozen was imposed; upon jtorceluin, 30 
per cent.; upon glass, 20 per cent.; and upon gold plate 3/. 16s. 9d. per ounce. 
Even his walking-stick was taxed ; if it was the plain production, it paid 5s. a- 
thousand, but if the stick was mounted, painted, or otherwise ornamented, it paid 
a duty of 20 per cent. (Hear, and a laugh.) So that in every case in which the 
English manufacturer could b% affected by the import a tax was imposed for his 
protection. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. baronet quoted many other articles 
subject to a tax upon their importation into tins country, and contended that the 
manufacturer in this country enjoyed the protection of these duties against the 
foreigner, and that the corn-laws were only a similar protection upon the fanner. 
(Ilear, hear.) It was therefore very unjustly denominated a monopoly. (Hear.) 

The hour of three o’clock having* arrived. Sir Robert Peel was cut 
short in his speech by the Speaker’s leaving the chair, so that the de- 
bate stood adjourned until the following morning as a matter of course. 
The speakers on Thursday were, Sir Henry Parnell, Colonel Torrens, 
aud Sir George Strickland, # in favour of the views of the petitioners; 
and Mr. Finch, Mr. Childers, Mr. Langdale, Sir Charles llutrell, Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. Robinson, Sir Harry Verney, and Lord Samlon against 
them. The two most important speeches on either side were those of 
Mr. Finch, against, and Sir Henry Parnell for, the doctrines set forth 
in the petition, and we balance these against each other, by giving both 
entire. 

Mr. Fincii declared himself opposed to any alterafion in the present system of 
corn law*. If, however, it should be found the best line of policy that a repeal 
should take place, lie thought the petitioners had selected the most improper of 
all periods for carrying that object into effect. The agricultural interest was now 
in a state of the greatest depression ; and as a repeal of the Corn Laws could not 
be effected without inflicting very considerable injury upon the farmer, it would 
have been much wiser in the petitioners to have permitted the present state of de- 
pression to pass by, aud to have waited at least until a few prosperous seasons 
had better fitted the agricultural interest for a change, which would at any period 
be attended with considerable loss. lie did not think the distress in the agricul- 
tural districts arose from the operation of the Com Laws, but from a combination 
of causes that were not all of mem to he very easily traced, ^lo was glad to find 
si disposition in the petitioners to bring the whole question before the house, and 
not to confine themselves to a free trade in com alone, and he hoped the discus- 
son woqld he of the shme manly character, and that the question of free trade 
would not be tied down merely to the Corn Laws. The whole question of free 
trade was a great chimera. lie believed, if the golden age could be revived, free 
trade might be employed* but before that could take place we must have a sua- 
sion of uninterrupted peace ; for if a war should happen to break out, great losses 
must necessarily accrue to the farmer by driving tiade into its old channels. The 
abolition of the Corn Laws would lead to a total revolution in the social, manu- 
facturing, agricultural, commercial, and financial arrangements of the country, nod 
in all probability result in her downfall. (Hear.) Trade could only be reduced 
to a state of perfect freedom by an overwhelming tax upon. capital; public credit 
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would fall ; and although it might be an amusing sight to see a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer weeping over the loss of his budget, or form a ludicrous caricature in 
the print shops to see a picture entitled w Chancellor of the Exchequer wot lost 
his budget/' .yet it would be attended yyith ruin to the country. The race in his 
opinion was not between the manufacturer and the agriculturist of this country, 
but between the agriculturist of England and the agriculturist of Poland. The 
hon. member for London, who had voted against free trade, objected to a fr^e trade 
even between different parts of the empire, on the ground that it would interfere 
with the chartered rights of the city of London. He (Mr. Finch), however, did 
not oppose the principle on such a contracted ground, for he should be friendly 
to not only a free trade between England and Scotland, and England and Ireland, 
but between every place within the bounds of the kingdom. lie looked at the 
question in a more extended view, and considering that<it would not only affect 
every class in this country, but also the interests of the East and West Indies, 
he felt bound to give all the opposition in his power to so violent and injurious a 
principle. 

Sir II. Parnell said that having a petition to present upon this subject, he 
trusted the house would permit him to make afew, observations upon the question. 
The hon. member who last addressed the house grounded his case upon the in- 
terest the farmer had in this question. Now, whenever such a position was stated 
in that house, he felt it to be his duty to contradict it in the most direct and posi- 
tive manner. (Hear.) It was a gross delusion practised upon the farmer by the 
landlords, to say that they, the farmers, were interested mthe continuance of the pre- 
sentsystem of Corn Laws. (Hear, hear.) Let the question be fullyand fairly discussed, 
and letthc farmer really understand hfs own interest, and he would undertake to say 
that it would be impossible to maintain the doctrine that the two interests were 
identical, and it would be equally impossible that the monopoly of the Com Laws 
could any longer exist. (Hear, hear.) The farmer was a person who had to ob- 
tain his livelihood by the application of his capital in a particular pursuit— -the 
tillage of land, for instance ; his interest, therefore, depended upon the rale of 
return rendered by his capital, which again depended upon the price of the pro- 
duce of the land with reference to the rent, if the price fell, or, in other words, 
if it were reduced by the repeal of the Corn Laws, the interest of the farmer must 
be put to rights, and his losses prevented, by a reduction in the rate of rent. 
(Hear, hear.) When it was clearly proved that the interest of the farmer de- 
pended upon the price of the produce of the land with reference to lent, the 
farmer must be satisfied that lie had no interest in the monopoly of the Corn 
Laws, but that the landlord had. (Hear, hear.) The whole community, in fact, 
was taxed by the Corn Laws, for the purpose only of increasing the rent of the 
landlord. (Hear.) It had been stated that 12,000,000 of individuals were in- 
terested in the question ; but that was a most erroneous argument, inasmuch as 
only a few hundred thousand landlords were really benefitted by the Corn Laws. 
If landlords were to receive less than they now received by 500 , 000 /. or 1 , 000 , 000 /. 
a-year in consequence of the Corn Laws, that money would remain in the pockets 
of the consumer ; the actual income of the country would not be interfered with, 
although landlords would have less, but the money being in the pockets of the 
consumer, it would pay as much tax, employ as much labour, and uo as much, or 
even more, good ttyin even if it were in the pochets of the landlord. (Hear.) 
With regard to the evils apprehended from a repeal of the Corn Laws, he be- 
lieved they had really no foundation in fact. (Hear, hear.) As to the excessive 
taxation of the landlord, he believed it was greatly exaggerated. The mult-tax 
had been said to be a tax on thejand, but he denied that it was. He would ask 
who paid it ? (Hear.) The landlord paid very little, for it fell upon the great 
mass of the community. As to the county and highway rates, though they fell 
on the land, they were expended in the improvement of the laud — such as mak- 
ing roads, &e., from all of which the landlords benefited. (Hear, hear.) Now 
with regard to the poor-rates, the landlords complained of their excess, but it 
should be known how much the landlords might have done if they had endea- 
voured in time to prevent the abuse of the poor-laws. (Hear, hear.) Neither did 
he agree in the supposed injurious effect which the abolition of the Com Laws 
would have on our manufactures. The protection of a tax upon our imports ought 
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to be discontinued ; it was an useless protection, and* productive of mischief* 
The 40 or 50 per cent, imposed upon articles of manufacture imported into this 
country was, in fact, a dead letter. (Hear.) His constituents, who were great 
manufacturers of linen, and knew their ojvn interest as well as others, would be 
glad to see the protection on that article thrown away. All the arguments upon 
that subject were entirely useless. The whole question was involved in one 
principle, and the great evil was that under the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, there was an enormous quantity of capital unemployed, and a super- 
abundance of labour. That capital and that labour wanted employment, and the 
house ought to endeavour to remove all the impediments which prevented their 
employment. (Hear, hear.) In proportion then to the reduction in price would 
be the increase of consumption and the employment of capital. The Corn Laws 
stood first in the way, and he should be glad to see that impediment first removed* 
(Cheers.) * « 

The third day’s debate was resumed on the morning sitting of 
Fiiday, by Mr. O’Reilly, who spoke against any alteration in the Corn 
Laws ; and Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Lambert, Sir John Tyrrell, Mr. Walker, 
and Mr. Pease, followed on “the same side. The speakers in favour of 
such alteration, were Mr. Harvey, Mr. Baines, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. 
T. Attwood, and Mr. O’Connell. Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Lambert, and 
Mr. Attwood, thought the change in the currency, and the weight of 
the debt greatly injurious to the landed interest, and advocated either a 
revision of the one, or an adjustment of the other, as essential to its 
relief. Mr. Harvey made an admirable speech on the question, in the 
course of which he gave utterance to some bold and important truths. 
We cannot insert the whole, but the two extracts which we subjoin 
will show the general character, of the speech. 

No mistake could be greater than to suppose that the interests of the tenants 
and the landlords were the same, for they were diametrically opposed to each 
other. The bmdloids had had their flay of prosperity — their Pitt, and church and 
state system ; hut the day of rctubutiou was now at hand. It was idle for them, 
now that they were called upon to pay, to say that if they suffered the fundholder 
would not be paid. If the landowners were all swept away to-monow, it would 
be nothing to the fundholders unless they could carry tfje land with them. Let 
them not receive a farthing of rent, the fundholder, the creditor of the country, 
who had le*t the country money in its time of need, would not be the worse off. 
(Hear, hear.) Every acre of land in this kingdom, everything above and below it, 
the mines, the forests, were all mortgaged to the public creditor; and when the 
landowner could no longer pay the interest of the mortgage the fumlowucr would 
be in the position of a private mortgagee ; he would walk in and the landlord 
walkout. 1 repeat that every acre of land in this country is mo*tgaged to the 
fundholder, and to that, as a Liberal or Radical, if they pleased, 1 would keep 
them. The Radicals were constantly taunted with wanting to rob the fundholder, 
to shrink from the payment of that debt, which was contracted with their eyes 
open, for what gentlemen on the opposite side contended were great national ad- 
vantages ; but I am not one of tnose, and would maintain thatVlieu it should 
appear that the interest of the debt could not be paid — that was, 30 millions 
a-year could not be paid — tjiey must let those who advanced the principal money 
into possession, unless they could do what it was for them to propose, and which 
1 think it would be wise in the fundholders to accej/t, viz. come to an equitable 
adjustment. (Loud laughter.) Gentlemen seem to start with the bare idea of 
national insolvency ; but did none of them ever hear of private insolvency ? My 
professional experience has supplied many instances, and 1 have often smiled at 
the shifts and vagaries which the pride of debtois suggest ; but reflection soon 
tells them that a speedy settlement is the most satisfactory, and I would appeal 
to the merchants and tradesmen around me, whether, in these days of declining 
business, a dividend of 10s. in the pound is not considered a very handsome com- 
position. (« Hear, hear/’ and laughter.) To be sure it would be a motley and 
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mighty meeting to see 280,000 dowagers and housemaids, peers and benefit so* 
cieties, men and minors, of alt ages and countries, brought together to take into 
consideration the amount of a great national debt. I should like to be present to 
watch the faces of the opposite parties. t I wonder who would first break silence. 
(Loud laughter.) However, this and all such matters %vill be easily arranged. 
At present the suggestion is novel — but these discussions will work marvellously. 
(Hear.) They would have the effect of opening the eyes of the people to their 
true condition. * 

Before I sit down, I may be allowed to say a few words as to the landlords* 
and the effects of a free trade upon them, t or the man of a moderate income — 
those whose estates varied from 500/. to 2,000/. — great suffering was at hand, 
especially where the income was largely anticipated by mcuniberances ; but the 
man of a mighty income — those who had 100,000/. $-year — would be able to 
weather the storm, if lie could condescend to fcve upon half that amount. Men 
must adapt themselves to events which their madness had made inevitable. 
(Hear, hear.) It was no use to deny it. The lords of the soil had had their 
day. For more than thirty years they triumphed over and trampled upon every 
body, and every thing, and they must be prepared for that day of retribution, 
which, in this world, as well as the next, awaits him who does wrong. In my hum- 
ble judgment the reckoning is not distant. (Hear, hear.) 

The discussion becoming more and more tedious, and the patience 
of the House being quite exhausted, Mr. Ewart at length rose to 
reply — 

Mr. Ewart, in reply, said he w child promise two things — fir^t, that he would 
not speak five minutes ; next, that he would confine himself closely to the point, 
lie must begin by thanking the right lion, baronet (Sir R. Feel), for having vir- 
tually supported the petition from Liverpool. The whole tendency of the right 
lion, baronet’s arguments merely went to show that oilier monopolies existed, as 
well as landed monopolists, lie had proved, hot that they were not monopolists, 
but that they were not the only monopolists. The Liverpool petition prayed for 
relief from monopolies generally, as well as for especial relief from a monopoly of 
the supply of food, 'ihe general principle, therefore, of the right hon. baronet's 
speech was favourable to the case of the petitioners rather than to the landed in- 
terest. But besides, he apprehended that the right, hon. baronet had eried m 
detail. In the table of duties to which the right lion, baronet referred, the num- 
ber of items was 1149. ©Of these about 800 were for food and law materials, 
intended either for purposes of revenue, or for the protection of the landed inte- 
rest. Of the 349 remaining items, 58 were for distinct manufactured articles 
(the rest being varying duties on the same kind of article.) Of these 58 items 
the greater pait were not protections of British industry. In the staple articles 
of cotton, wool, silk, and iron, we wanted no protection. The lest might be 
consolidated in one term, which he (Mr. Kwmt) would borrow from the right 
hon. baronet, and call u the walking-stick interests.” The hon. member for 
Beverley had said, “ By altering the com law you will not diminish our burdens, 
you only shift them.” The advocates of repeal answered, u We may not lessen 
your burden, but we may increase your power of hearing it ; we may not at once 
reduce your debt, but we may better enable yc^ to pay it!” With respect to the 
other arguments advanced on behalf (as it was erroneously said) of the landed in- 
terest, he (Mr. Ewart) would adopt a quotation already made on the other side, 
and say, * 

“ The land has bubbles, as the water has, and these are of the'm.” 

The petition was then laid upon the table, and the bubble burst. It 
had been inflated so long, that it had lost all its capacity for further ex- 
pansion, and the whole exploded at once, and ended in nothing, unless 
it be thought that the dissemination of the opinions uttered on either 
side were worth the time consumed in the three days* discussion. 
Some, who regard the House of Commons chiefly as an arena or stage, 
on which different parties are to combat for victory in debate, may con- 
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ceive the time well employed ; but we, who think that the House of 
Commons is an assembly for the transaction of real business, and the 
bringing to the test of rejection or adoption, the measures proposed for 
the benefit of the country, think that*every discussion should terminate 
in the submitting some proposition arising out of it : or otherwise every 
subject may be exhausted in preliminary debates which end in nothing; 
and when the real contest comes to take place, in dividing upon the 
measure recommended, the previous exhaustion will so break down the 
interest, lessen the utility of any subsequent debate, that it will be 
difficult to bring men either to speak or act upon it with any thing 
like the earnestness and vigour that is essential to carry any great 
measure through the ‘House. . We hope therefore to see this com- 
paratively new feature, of long discussions and adjourned debates 
without divisions, speedily reformed. 


CuLPAlSlT.iTY OF THOSE WHO DECLINE TO ACT WHEN THE CttEAT INTE- 
REST of a Nation are at Stake. 

Solon, the celebrated legislator of Athens, we are told, enacted a law for the 
capital punishment of every citizen who should continue neuter when parties ran 
high in that republic. lie considered, it should seem, the declining to take a 
decided part on great and critical occasions, an indication of such a culpable in- 
difference to the interest of the commonwealth, as could be expiated only by 
death. W hile we blame the rigour of this law, we must confess the principle on 
which d was founded, is just and solid. In apolitical contest, relating to par- 
ticular men or measures, a well-wisher may be permitted to remain silent ; but 
when the great interests of a nation are at stake, it becomes every man to act with 
firmness and wgour . — Robert Hall. 1 


Charity and Sunday Schools. 

We need not discuss the various causes which have ilnited to render old en- 
dowments unfavour of education so signally inefficient. The labours of the 
Commissioners for inquiring into abuses connected with Public Charities, are 
partially before the public : — we trust the time is not far distant, when some prac- 
tical good will be attained by the investigation. It is disgraceful, that trustees 
should be permitted, for the sake of securing emoluments, to teach nothing but 
Latin and Creek to a few select pupils, where the donors of the funds have dis- 
tinctly prescribed the education of the lower classes, of persons not having the 
means of common suslentation, nay, of parish paupers. The mild correctives 
of legislative wisdom must surely be applied before long to such monstrous 
evils. I' tom the times to which we have just referred, down to the year 1798, the 
spirit of slumber seems to have settled upon the country with regard to popular 
education. Sunday Schools had, indeed, for some years been extensively es- 
tablished in various parts of the kingdom, and, in detached situations, were 
carried on with various degrees of success ; but, as they were then chiefly taught 
by hired teachers, most of them were miserably conducted. Still, a certain pro- 
portion of good was doner As early as the year 1787, ‘he Sunday School Society 
were able to jeport, that “ the schools were well attended ; that the scholars not 
only learned to read, but that their general behaviour was improved, and that the 
very neighbourhood in which such schools were established, exhibited examples 
of decency, regularity, and security, to which they had long been unaccustomed. 0 
It was not till the beginning of the present century, that gratuitous teachers fairly 
took out of the hands of the hireling, this “ work of faith and labour of love.”—* 
Eclectic Review . 
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FIRST DISCUSSION ON THE DISSENTERS' CLAIMS 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


We have not hitherto noticed in our* pages the proceedings in the 
House of Lords ; and our reason for this omission is, that we do not 
remember any thing of public interest or importance that has tran- 
spired in that assembly since the opening of the Session : besides 
which, our pages have been already fully Occupied with the proceedings 
of the House of Commons ; and to them we shall still give the largest 
share of our space and attention, because the Commoners being re- 
sponsible to their constituents, who may return or remove them at a 
future election, it is more important that their proceedings should be 
extensively known than those pf the Lords, who are irresponsible, and 
placed above all check or controul. Still, however, when any thing 
of very pressing interest or importance takes place in the Upper House, 
we shall occasionally notice its proceedings as well as those of the 
Lower. 

On the evening of Friday, the 21st inst., it being known that Lord 
Grey would present a Petition from certain resident Members of the 
University oi’ Cambridge, for the admission of Dissenters to that Uni- 
versity, the subject attracted great attention, and the House of Lords 
was well filled with Peers at an early hour. The business of the ('om- 
inous being uninviting, a large number of Commoners (not less than 
two hundred at least) attended below the bar, and in front of and 
around the throne, to hear the debate ; while the two galleries — the 
one for gentlemen, and the other for ladies — were crowded : the w hole 
presenting a very animated appearance. In addition to the greater 
size of the House of Lords, and its more rich and appropriate furni- 
ture, it must be admitted that there is an air of good breeding and 
refinement — of calm dignity and gentlemanly courtesy — which gives 
to their proceedings a very superior tone of elevation above those of 
the House of Commons. The members are not so numerous — the 
large majority arc older — and there is not the same eager desire to 
speak, and Consequent competition fo? the favour of catching the 
Speaker’s eye, as in the Lower House ; and in those few 7 who do take 
part in the debates, there is a higher average uf talent ; so that a good 
discussion in the House $f Lords is much more agreeable tt> hear and 
witness than one in the House of Commons. 

The speakers on the motion for laying this petition on, the table, 
were only five : — Earl Grey, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Brougham, and Lord Durham ; the Duke of Cumber- 
land saying only a few words. Of the speeches, Lord Grey’s w r as the 
longest, the Duke of Wellington’s the most impassioned, Lord Ellen- 
borough’s the .smoothest, Lord Brougham’s the most powerful, Lord 
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Durham’s the most liberal, and the Duke of Cumberland’s the most 
feeble. They were nil, however, well worth listening to; and none of 
them were in the least degree tiresome, or awakened the slightest feel- 
ing of impatience, which »s a rare thing to say of any debate whatever 
in the House of Commons. The claims of other topics on our space 
will render it impossible to give the whole of the speeches : but we feel 
the importance of the subject so strongly that we shall give all we can 
•of each. 

Ear l (? key said he had now to present to their lordships a petition which ap- 
peared to him to deserve their most serious and attentive consideration. This 
petition came from a number of members of the University of Cambridge, who, 
although members of the established church, prayed that their lordships would 
relieve the Dissenters from one of those grievances which, in their petitions to 
Parliament, the Dissenters had described as one with which then* interests were 
deeply connected, and which they anxiously wished to be removed. In the 
prayer of that petition he need not slate to their lordships, to whom his opinions 
were well known, his entire conclirrence. That petition had been put into his 
hands by most respectable individuals, and he was happy to bring it before the 
house, praying, as it did, for an object which appeared to him to he most, just lyid 
reasonable in itself, and which, if agreed to, would, in his opinion, prove emi- 
nently conducive to the interests of the established church. It was signed by 0;i 
members of the University of Cambridge — a number bearing a most respectable 
proportion to the whole number of members of the senate^genemlly lesideut in 
that, University. The number generally resident, he was told, was somewhere* 
between 170 and 180. The number of persons by whom it was signed amounted 
theiefore to more than one-third of the actual residents, lie believed that, f'om 
the [resident members of the senate, there must be deducted several who, from 
age, infirmly, and oilier causes, seldom tnok part in the affairs of the senate ; and 
he had also to slate tiiat several members of the senate, who had not signed the 
petition, to the number of eight or ten at least, were favourable to its prayer. lie 
had therefore to state, and he would sfate it with confidence, that a very con- 
sideiable proportion of those members of the senate who took part generally in 
the affairs of that body were favourable to the prayer of this petition. Hut he felt 
still greater satisfaction in stating that it was signed by men who were highly re- 
spectable for their moral worth and their extensive attainment^. It was signed by 
2 heads of houses, by l) professors, and by 11 tutors of colleges, comprising some 
of the most emufcnt members of the University. He need not slate to any one 
who was at all acquainted with the Univeisity of Cambndgc, the high character 
of those by whom the petition was signed, when he mentioned the names of Pro- 
fessors Airy, Sedgwick, Musgrave, Lee, and many otheis, than whom theie were 
not more eminent persons in the University — eminent for general knowledge, 
eminent for Science, eminent for the excellence of their moral conduct in life, and 
well known to be zealously attached to the interests of the established church. 
Amongst the tutors they found the names of men equally celebrated. It was 
only necessary, in proof of this allegation, to mention the names of Messrs. Pea- 
cock, Bowstead, and Thirl wall. The last-named gentleman was considered one 
of the most eminent scholars in Europe and no body of men could be more es- 
timable for their moral character, for their extensive acquirements, or for the en- 
lightened and honest zeal winch distinguished their attachment to the established 
chinch. Amongst others whom he might particularly notice was the Uev* Mf. 
Hughes, — a gentleman who was highly distinguished fn the Univeisity, and . 
who, he believed, was now examining chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln, It 
could not for a moment le supposed that sucli individuals as these could harbour 
any design against the interests of the established church, lie might, perhaps, 
b|r asked how it happened that an application of this kind had been made to their 
lordships, when it might have been made to the senate of the University ? The 

"*on was short and satisfactory. It was merely this — th^t under the existing 
wjatem the petitioners had it not in their power to proceed in that manner with 
any chance of success. This was sufficiently explained by a reference to the 
vol. 1 . — session of 1834. 2 B 
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constitution of the senate. It was, according to that constitution, in the power of 
the caput, and not only of the caput, but in the power of every individual of that 
body, to put a veto on any proposition that might be made. On two occasions 
attempts were made to bring the case of the Dissenters before that body. Pro- 
fessor Parish endeavoured to bring it under consideration in Michaelmas term 
last. Ilis proposition was at once met by a positive negative. It was afterwards 
introduced by Professor llewett, in Hilary term last, and it was again met by a 
positive denial. The petitioners found that they could proceed in no other way r 
arid therefore they had come to this house. They had no chance of succeeding 
where such a power existed ; for if nine-tenths of the University of Cambridge 
were in favour of any particular measure, though it might appear to be for the 
interest of the university or of the church, yet any one member of the caput might, 
by exercising this prejudicial veto, put an end to it. Such was the reason which 
induced the petitioners to come to that house! 1 

Many might suppose that what this petition prayed for was not consistent with 
the original institution of the University of Cambridge. But such was not the 
fact ; the petitioners sought to remove restrictions winch were imposed on the 
University long subsequent to its foundation, uid under the circumstances winch 
was stated in the petition. lie did not think that any danger was likely to result 
to the established church by adopting such a course. On the contrary, he was of 
opinion that it would be productive of great and manifold benefits, lie could not 
imagine that the admission to university honours of individuals of high character 
and great learning, though differing from the established church in their religious 
tenets, could be productive of any ill effect. Those individuals having the bene- 
fit of a learned education, having reaped the fruits of that instruction which the 
university afforded, when they arrived at that period when they naturally wished to 
apply for those distinctions to which they were entitled, ought not to be stopped 
short in their honourable career. lie could not conceive that any danger either 
to the church or to the university could or would result from acceding to their 
application. In his view of the question it would be more really conducive to the 
true interests of the church and to the true interests of the university if that com sc 
was adopted which would bring members of the Church of England and Dis- 
senters more closely together, — which would tend to soften angry feelings, to 
obliterate the marked line of distinction which now existed between the two 
bodies, and to do away with that animosity which a sense of injury and of ex- 
clusion necessarily engendered. Thus, in his opinion, would he truly beneficial. 
This was not his own opinion merely* In stating it, he expressed the opinion of 
many wise and good men. The illustrious duke opposite (the ()uke of Cumber- 
land) had asked him on a former occasion whether ihis petition came fiom mem- 
bers of both universities; and he informed the illustrious duke in reply, that it 
emanated only from the University of Cambridge. The reason of this was, be- 
cause they would see a most material distinction between the rules and regulations 
of the two universities. At Cambridge a Dissenter of any denomination might 
be admitted to the advantage of a learned education without subscribing any de- 
claration whatever, and many were now seeking education there who were not 
members of the established church. This was not the practice at the other 
university, where, on matriculation, they took the oath. Now, he would ask, had 
any evil or any disadvantage whatever b« n experienced by the Church of Eng- 
land from the practice which prevailed in the University of Cambridge ? Far 
from it. He believed that instances could be adduced where Dissenters who 
were educated at Cambridge had become members of the Established Church. 
If Dissenters were admitted to all the previous advantages of education in the 
university, — if they studied there for three years, the time necessary to elapse be- 
fore a degree could be conferred, — when they had been suffered Jo go so far, was 
it, he demanded, expedient, was it just, could it be useful to the church, to stop 
short at the period when they had by study and by long residence a right to ex- 
pect, in reason, that they should receive the well-earned fruits of their care and 
industry ? Was that the time to shut the door against them, and to refuse them 
the liberty of profiting by those advantages which their education at the university 
had enabled them- to possess ? Why should not a Dissenter educated at the 
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university be allowed to assume those academic honours which gave importance 
to professional men? Many of the Dissenters at Cambridge htld evinced 
abilities of the highest order. lie had heard of a Quaker there who had dis- 
tinguished himself greatly at his examinations. Was it, he again asked, 
fitting, after a residence ot three years, — after having received all the benefit of an 
enlightened education — that the Dissenter should be told that he must stop Abort— * 
that hq should be deprived of that which was the object of his most anxious 
desire 1 If those individuals were, by these means, deprived of those advantages 
which they ought to derive from a great civil establishment, would they not 
struggle hard in order that they might be allowed to attain them by the formation 
of other establishments? That was a consideration which he thought it was very 
natural for them to attend to ; for assuredly it was not just, if they were not ad- 
mitted to the full benefit of the two universities, to prevent them from obtaining 
elsewhere the same advantages which they vainly looked for in those universities, 
conformably with their own views and feelings. Believing as he did in the supe- 
rior purity and excellence of the doctrines and tenets of the established church, 
he certainly did think that the most likely effect of conceding what was asked for 
in the petition to which he was n«w calling their lordships’ notice, would he to 
bring over to the established church many persons who did not at present belong 
to it. He thought, therefore, that he had stated sufficient reasons for inducing 
their lordships to inquire carefully into the expediency of complying with the 
prayer of the petition, — a prayer founded, as he conceived, in justice, and sup* 
ported on grounds entirely consistent with the most earnest desire, which in all 
thesef i$cussions ought to be professed and entertained, for the security and wel- 
fare of the established church. (Hear, hear.) It was, in his opinion, unneces- 
sary for him to state any thing further on these points before he proceeded to read 
the remainder of the petition, to which he was desirous of calling their lordships' 
most serious attention. lie believed that he had satisfactorily shown that the 
petition asked for nothing inconsistent with the original constitution of the Uni- 
versity. *It proposed that Dissenters should he admitted to the privilege of 
obtaining degrees — a concession winch could be in nowise dangerous either to 
the University or the establishment, «md would at the same time lelieve from 
disabilities, of which they justly complained, a class of persons who, on account 
of their general attachment to the libeities and constitution of the country, were 
as much deserving of the attention of that house as any class of II is Majesty's 
subjects. (Hear, hear.) lie professed himself to be a sincere and ardent well- 
wisher to the success of their claims whenever they were supported by justice, 
but whenever Jjiey were pushed to an unreasonable length, and pressed forward 
in combination with declarations which, if acted on, would, he thought, be de- 
structive of the established church, he should noufail to oppose them. He 
lamented that a want of moderation should have been shown by any portion of 
the Directors, for he thought that it could be productive of no othet insult than 
deep injury to their cause ; but he conscientiously believed that the great majority 
of those who dissented from the church disapproved very much of the proceed- 
ings to which he alluded. (Hear, hear.) They were, indeed, entirely disclaimed 
by several members of that respectable body with whom he had had that day an 
interview, and who stated, that though not as Dissenters, but as members of the 
community, they might entertain tlf£ opinion, which had been nfamtnined by 
some men attached to the doctrines of tli£ church of England, that the existence 
of any established church whatever did not tend to the advantage of rihgion; yet 
they w'ere not willing to press Miat question on the Legislature, being desirous of 
ponfimng their complaints to those grievances o$ which they could fairly com- 
plain, and from which he would most anxiously and earnestly endeavour to 
relieve them, whenever he had an opportunity of successfully bringing forward a 
measure for that purpose. 

The Duke of Wellington rose, and said that he should have followed on the 
present occasion the course which he had pursued on other occasions— namely, 
to refrain from discussing the subject matter of petitions at the time of their pre- 
sentation, had not a great degree of importance been attached to the one now 
under consideration, in consequence of the previous notice given by the noble earl 

a b 2 
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of bis intention to present it, and the speech with which the noble e.irl had intro- 
duced it to their lordships. Under these circumstances, he felt it necessary to 
address n few words to the house at the piesent moment, lie certainly could 
not help lamenting that the illustriou# duke, the Clmngellor of the University of 
Cambridge, was not in his place in their lordships’ house on the present occasion, 
foi he would have been able to state, with much more accuracy than he (the Duke 
of Wellington) could, what weie the peculiar circumstances attending tlie grant- 
ing ofdegtees in the particular University to which the petition referred. (Hear, 
hear.) lie (the Duke of Wellington) could not be supposed to he much ac- 
quainted with matteis of this description, relating to either university, but less so 
with reference to Cambridge University than Oxford University; but it appeared 
from the statement of the noble call himself, that the University of Cambridge 
was a corporation possessing the power of judging Kind deciding on the very 
question which formed the prayer of the petition. (Hear, hear.) The piesent 
petition, then, was a petition from sixty members of this corporation (most 
respectable individuals he admitted them to be ) ; and here again lie had occasion 
to regret that the illustrious duke (the Chancellor of the University) was not 
present, to bear testimony to their high character, calling upon their lordships to 
interfere in their legislative capacity, in Older to overrule the decision come to by 
the other members of the corporation. The noble carl lud stated, no doubt with 
great accuiacy, the history of the regulations respecting the grant of degrees, and 
had called on the house to review those regulations and alter them, at the request 
of the sixty individuals whose names weie attached to the piesent petition. Hut 
he believed that the entire senate, was composed of some 4000 individuals, and he 
was confident that, had the proposition referred to in the petition been brought 
regularly before the senate, the sixty individuals whose names were attached to 
the petition would have been found to be the only individuals m its favour, while 
all the lemaining members were opposed Jto it. 

Hut when any question respecting Dissenters was submitted to their lonhhips, 
their fiist business ought to be to inquire, “ \\ ho were Dissenters f ” Many of 
them only differed fioin members of the Church of England respecting one or 
two ai tides; others, again, did not agree fhth the mcmheis of the establishment 
on any one point. Some denied the existence of the Tnnity, ami some weie com- 
plete Atheists. It therefore became a serious question lor their lordship's con- 
sideration whether they would adopt any measure which would have the efleet of 
giving power in the Universities to poisons comprehended under the vague deno- 
mination of Dissenters. (Hear, hear.) That the regulations of the Uiuveisity at 
Cambridge differed from those of the University at Oxford was weifectly true. 
The noble earl had stated that a Dissenter might icceive his education at Cam- 
bridge, but that he could net, take the dcgiee of bachelor of arts, unless lie was 
prepared to sign coitain articles, which were nothing else than the articles of 
Christianity, and which he was requited to sign as the articles of Ins education 
as a Christian. If he refused to sign, he could not of com sc obtain a degree, 
and this was described to be a grievance, because it subjected him to disadvan- 
tages in the professions of law r and medicine. He believed that in the medical 
profession a university degree did carry with it some advantages, and in the pro- 
fesv.on of the law it enabled the professor to save two years in keeping his terms, 
lint this was fiot owing to the regulations oPYhe Universities— it was owing to the 
rales adopted by the benchers of the inns of court and other bodies, over which 
the authorities of the University had no contioul. Under these circumstances, 
he entreated their lordships not to consent unnecessarily to interfere with the 
ehaiters of the University of Cambridge, and force it, on the application of a 
small minority of the members of the senate, to make alteiations m its own by- 
laws. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Ki i kn borough was of opinion that no question could be brought before 
their lordships more important, or more interesting to large classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects, than that which had been introduced to the notice of the’* 
bouse by the presentation of the present petition. In considering this subject he 
apprehended there would be fell not merely difficulties in principle, but practical 
difficulties, which even it the difficulties in principle should be surmounted, the 
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Legislature would not be able successfully to encounter. Undoubtedly the 
objections mentioned by bis noble friend who had just sat down to interfering by 
Parliamentary enactment with the charters and privileges of the University of 
Cambridge w'ere not small. He (Lord Ellenborough) confessed that he felt the 
greatest disposition to acquiesce, if practicable, in the wishes of the petitioners, 
lie saw gioat advantage to the public in providing for the joint education of all 
classes'of his Majesty’s subjects, though enlertaiuingxlifTerent religious opinions, 
in an establishment wheie the ministers of the established church received their 
instruction. (Hear, hear.) lie considered that such unions founed in early life 
for the purpose of education would be productive of great advantage to the esta- 
blished church, and of very great advantage to the country. (Hear, hear) On 
the other hand, it could not be considered in any other light than as a groat dis- 
advantage to cause any persons professing a particular religious belief to enter- 
tain the feeling that they were harshly treated by the laws of the country, and 
excluded from benefits solely on account of then* religious opinion*. (Hear.) 
Undoubtedly there could not be any objection, on principle, to extending to 
persons dissenting fiom the church of England all such advantages resulting from 
the conferring of degrees in the Universities as might place them on an equal 
footing with their fellow subjects who were members of the church of England 
in the profession of medicine and the law. Hut he must at the same tune declare 
that nothing should induce him to consent to grant to persons dissenting from the 
doe trin os of the church of England power and authority in the Universities, 
which, though the) might lx: lay corporations, he could not hut consider as being 
practically, intimately, and essentially connected with the established church. 
(Hear, Hear.) Here he drew a distinction fiom winch nothing should induce 
him to depart. Any advantage which the Dissenters required to enjoy at the 
Univcisities, and which it would be consistent with piincipleand practically pos- 
sible foi their loidships to grant, let them have it m common wall lheir fellow- 
subjects^of the established church ;.but he would grant them nothing which, by 
possibility, could lead to their obtaining any power or authority bom winch 
injury might result to the church of England, lie stated distinctly the principle 
by which lie should he guided, if he should ho called on to give any vote* on this 
deeply interesting and important subject. At present he w*as ready to do any 
thing in Ins power, whatever his private and personal feelings might he on the 
question, for the purpose of maintaining, if it were now possible, relations peace 
in this eountiy. The preservation of religious peace was tjie object o( the noble 
duke who had jui>t sat down, in proposing the 1w t o gioat measures of religions 
relief which passed during his tenure of office. In the attainment of that object 
he (Lord Ellenborough) would be ever ready to assist; and he coidc'Sod that at 
the present moment he saw nothing more likely ter prevent its consummation 
than the adoption ofa course by that house, or by the Legislature, which should 
have the effect of associating with that difference m icligiuus opinions which they 
might not be able to overcome political distinctions, of uniting both, and, by 
uniting them, of indicting on this country the greatest curse with which any com- 
munity could be visited. (Hear, hear.) 

The Loan Cuancfi.ior said he had heard with the greatest satisfaction many 
of the sentiments to winch the nobl^baron had just given uttciance The ex- 
pressions which had fallen from the noble baron of toleration and o*f friendly re- 
gard towards those who conscientiously dissented fiom the Established Church, 
and the wise counsel which lie had given to the members of the establishment, 
to follow the path of peace and conciliation, as being the most likely to lead to 
the security of their own church, had caused hint (the Lord ( hanccUor) great 
satisfaction; and he could not help thinking that they came with peculiar and 
appropriate gmee from the descendants of one of the most eloquent, learned, and, 
without desiring to institute any disparaging or invidious comparison, one of the 
g most tolerant and enlightened prelates that ever lived, either during his own time 
or at the present moment. (Hear, hear.) He repeated, that it was highly grate- 
ful to him to find such sentiments entertained by the noble lord, with wliom he 
also agreed in thinking that it was hardly possible to overrate the importance of 
the subject under consideration, as it would be difficult to overtate the diffi- 
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culties attending it. In his mind there did not exist any difficulty in point of 
principle, but merely as to the details of the measure, and the manner in which it 
might be thought expedient to carry it into effect. Whether, for insiance, any 
guards or restrictions should, on mature consideration, be deemed necessary 
(but if not necessary, most inexpedient, in his opinion, would such restrictions 
be) in carrying into effect the great principle of civil and leligious libeity, wlncli 
this question jointly involved. That there might be difficulties besetting their 
path, m seeking the best mode of acting on these principles, he was as ready as 
the noble baron to admit. But he must xiy that he considered this to be no 
speculative question ; it was no visionary or fancied grievance of which the Dis- 
senters now complained ; it was not a matter ineiely of principle, as many of the 
subjects lately taken up by that highly lespectable and most virtuous and en- 
lightened body of men appeared to him in some res|H*cts to he ; but it was a 
practical evil — a grievance which met them in the oidmuiy tiansactioris of life, 
and which imposed a burden on them m the way of dixpiahtication, fiom which 
the rest of their fellow subjects weie free (hem, lu\u) — fiee, he repeated, only 
because they conscientiously adhered to the doctrines of the established religion of 
the state, and conformed to its rules and dfrcipline, and fiom which the Dis- 
senters were not free, only because they as conscientiously dissented from the Es- 
tablished Church, and would not confoim to its discipline. (Hear, hear.) By 
the same rule as lie claimed for himself, and for the hulk of their lordships, the 
undeniable and imprescriptible light to have a chinch which they approved of, 
and to follow the principles which they professed — by the same lule, and by 
the parity of the same reason, was lie compelled (but that he dicl.it 
cheeifuliy, and therefoic should not say that he was compelled) at once to 
grant to all Disscnteis the right as high and linpiosciiptible on their part to wor- 
ship their ( 'leator accoichng to the dictates of their own conscience, without being 
degraded in their qwu eyes or those of their fellow-subjects for so doing. (Hear.) 
He would not, however, weaiy then loidships by insisting on tiuisms, for he be- 
lieved no person would be found hardy enough to remain adverse in principle 
to the propositions winch he had just stated. But though universally admitted 
in principle, they were yet denied m pi act fee, and there was no denial of them 
which created a greater practical grievance to the Dissenters than then actual ex- 
clusion fiom all academic distinctions. Their lordships would not, he believed, 
admit (at least he would not) that U could be possible for tins exclusion to last 
much longer, whether by the law or practice of the country, 01 by the* University 
statutes, royal ordinances, or acadcmual rules. That it should continue much 
longer in these our days he held to be a thing utteily impossible, (blear.) if any 
man were asked to point to the country and the age m which it was inconceivable 
that such an exclusion existed, he would, if he wen* iguoiant of the fact, at once 
point to England as the countiy, and to the 19th century as the eia. (Heat, hear.) 
if a man wished to follow’ the medical piofession, being debitors to devote his 
faculties and time to that most useful employment, painful to many individuals, 
but useful beyond almost all other professions to the community at large, he 
might, if lie belonged to the established church, be enabled to pursue the pro- 
fession by going to the University at Oxford or Cambridge, by residing within his 
own country, and by obtaining Ins education theie; not, however, his medical 
education, be’it observed, because though fife two universities are the only two 
bodies having the power of granting rnedicaldcgrees, they aie also the only bodies 
which at once have the monopoly of the pnvilege, and of the incapacity to teach. 
(( Jroat laughter.) They at once claimed for themselves the exclusive power of 
making doctors, and at the same time loudly admitted, for they proclaimed their 
incapacity, that they could not teach medicine. ( u Hear, ’* and laughter.) They 
could only make doctors; they could not qualify them. (Continued laughing.) 
They could make a man a master of arts by teaching lnm mathematics and the 
classics; but he must learn medicine elsewhere; and after qualifying himself by 
seven years* study in another part of the world, return to the bosom of his a/ma ’ 
water for the purpose of being created a doctor. (Laughter.) But if the same 
individual happened to be a conscientious Dissenter, he could not go to Oxford 
at all. lie would, to be sure, be admitted at Cambridge, but even there he could 
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not be able to obtain a mathematical or doctor’s degree. For the purpose of ob- 
taining a degree in medicine, he must quit his home, his family, and friends, to 
go to a foreign country. He must repair to Paris, to the Dutch Universities, as 
formerly used to be the fyase, or to the Scotch universities, for in London a know- 
ledge of the medical art was not to be acquired. It should be borne in mind that 
the law of Scotland was different in many respects from the law of England, and 
he (thfs Lord Chancellor) knew of many parents wljo had been deterred by that 
very circumstance alone from sending their children to that country for the pur- 
pose of medical education. Still, however, the Dissenter had no chance; he 
might go abroad and remain there for three or four years, at great expense, receiv- 
ing instructions in medical science, and he might return again and find himself 
just m the same situation, as far as concerned the means of obtaining a degree, 
as when lie first left. Why was lie subject to tins hardship ? Simply because he 
conscientiously differed from the ftdigious opinions of the majority of his fellow- 
subjects in this part of the country. (Hear, hear.) That was the reason, 
and the only reason of the grievance under winch the Dissenters' now la- 
boured, and under which he justly, and not one note louder than he ought, 
now complained. • 

The Karl of Durham adverted to the regret expressed by the noble duke as to 
the absence of the illustrious field-martial, the Chancellor of the Uni verity of 
Cambridge, from whom he might have had assistance in the piescnt conversa- 
tion, but it was to be recollected that there was still present another illustrious 
field-maishal, the Chancellor of the University of Dublin, to whom he might well 
look for that concurrence and support, of which in other instances accident do* 
prived him. The noble duke certainly regretted the absence of that illustrious 
personage, but that was not the only misfortune which bofel him in the* couise of 
his advocacy of that which he was pleased to describe as the real sentiments of the 
University. The laws of the University, as the house was well aware, excluded 
Dissenters fiom the advantages of degrees with a view to the practice of live lay 
professions. Now, with the permission of the noble duke, he would ask him 
this — W hen lie was the coimnander-m-chicf of that gallant and conquering army 
which sustained the glory ofjbe Iftitish name through so many campaigns, and 
brought a very doubtful contest to a conclusion full of triumph, — he would ask 
that noble duke whether he thought it would excite in his bicast any feeling of 
sympathy with the great body of Ins dissenting fellow-countrymen il he had been 
compelled to inquire m his selection and employment of officers if they had sub- 
scribed the thnty-nine articles of the church t lie hoped that their lordships 
would not. attach any impoi lance to the argument founded upon the assertion that 
the effect of the changes which the petitioners sought would he to overwhelm all 
corpoiations. The present petition had been considered as an attack upon all 
corporations, but he was sure noble lords would feel that that was any thing but 
a faithful representation of the matter, for the petitioners did not complain of any 
act done by the corporation. But if they had, it would not have been a complaint 
uttered for the first time, as the history of that, as well as the histoiy ol other Uni- 
versities, fully testified. lie would pist beg their lordships’ attention to a short 
extract from Dyer’s Academic Unify, m which that writer stated that “ The pre- 
face to the statutes made in his ( Edward \ L.’s) reign rightly begins with cl e- 
claung 4 that the ancient statutes me obscure, unintelligible, scmMiaibarous, and 
tuat others more intelligible, fashioned more according to the condition of the 
times, and to the practice yf the new learning, became requisite.’” Ills noble 
friend had referred to the well-known letter of James I., but it should be recol- 
lected in all references to that communication, that the first of the Stuarts was a 
monarch in nowise celebrated for his attachment to libei ty. He was thus adverting 
briefly to thye various topics which had been touched on m the course of the discus- 
sion, for it did appear to him a matter of the highest importance that every light 
should be thrown upon a question of such moment; and for the purpose of letting 
in that light as effectively as possible, he did not scruple to appeal to the illustrious* 
duke opposite, to state, as he might be able to do from his long residence in Germany, 
the practice of Protestant universities on the continent. Some noble lords ap- 
peared to be apprehensive that concession to the fair claims *of the Dissenter# 
might be fraught with danger to the Established Church. Of that danger he for 
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one entertained not the slightest apprehension,— *wliy should there be any* 
danger ? Did any noble lord mean to say that such was the condition of the 
Established Chuich, that it could not exist without exclusive privileges ? So far 
from his being a party to any such declaration, he shoult^frankly and at once de- 
clare, that he, as a member of that church, desired nothing more for it than a clear 
stage and no favour. It was his full and deliberate conviction that the possession 
of exclusive privileges superinduced amongst the members, and still more ampngst 
the cleigy of the Established Church, an indifference most fatal to its interest. 
Instead of that lively, vigilant, and active exertion, essential to the maintenance 
and advancement of its beneficial working, those to whose care its interests were 
intrusted ovei looked the labours of those who for a long time past had been sow- 
ing seeds, the growth from which, at no distant period, would acquiie a strength 
with which the power of that house would in vain endeavour to cope, lie de- 
sired to know what benefit was expected to lesult from the refusal? Sure he 
was, that the Dissenters would be impatient to an intense degree, under the effect 
of such refusal ; and if it did not carry with it an accession of strength to the 
church, he hesitated not to atlirm that it would bring an accession of weakness — 
weakness fiom within and hatied from without. Jnstead of having the Dissenters 
remaining, as respected the church, in a condition of neutrality, the effect of that 
refusal would be to convcit that neutrality into the condition of mortal conflict, if 
the refusal, which he hoped never would be uttered, were uttered and persisted 
in. Would it not be an act of hostility against the Dissenters to refuse their 
claims and deny to them those concessions which in an enlightened age the great 
body of the people held to be theii .legitimate right ? Could any man doubt that 
it would give gieat weight to the Dissenters, in any contest such as he had been 
glancing at, to have it know-ii and admitted in society at large that the* claims of 
dissent were founded in truth and justice, and that the resistance to their claims 
was considered in all quarters but one to be unwise and impolitic, and self-de- 
stiuctive to that which might in such circumstances seek to exist as a monopolized 
and exclusive church ? (“ No, no,” from the Opposition benches.) Noble 

loids might express their dissent, but he would contend that the results of their 
resistant e to winch lie was ad veiling could net be otherwise than in perfect ac- 
cordance with his anticipation. Would it then be wise — would it be safe— that 
such an imptessioii should go abroad as that that house at all appioved of the re- 
sistance offered by certain parties to any such changes as those which the pe- 
titioners prayed might be conceded ? Let noble loids only lemember what a 
large and powerful body the Dissenters were, how numerous and now influential, 
and above all, so active. Would it be sound policy to alienate the affections ot 
men who constituted one half or one third of the whole community '{ Hut they 
were recommended to wait until a proposition for improvement proceeded from 
other quarters — till the heads of the church of their own free will, and as the spon- 
taneous result of their liberality, proposed that of which the Dissenters had now 
so reasonably and so justly required the concession. lie feared that they would 
wait long if they waited for the opeiation of reason alone — an apprehension in 
w hich he found himself strengthened by the opinion of Archdeacon Paley in Ins 
defence of Bishop Law. It bore with so much force on the present question, that 
he could not refrain from reading it to their lordships : — “ As the man who at- 
tacks a flourishing establishment writes with a kilter round his neck, few ever will 
be found to attempt alterations but men of more spirit than prudence, of more 
sincerity than caution, of warm, eager, and impetuous tempers ; that conse- 
quently, if we are to wait for improvement till the cool, the calm, the discreet part 
of mankind begin it, till the church governors solicit, or Ministers of State pro- 
pose it, I will venture to pronounce that (without His interposition with whom 
nothing is impossible) we may remain as we are till the renovation of all things.” 

The Duke of Cumberland concurred with the noble duke near him in every 
tiling that he had said that night, and though he was himself the Chancellor of 
the University of Dublin, it did not follow that he should maintain the applica- 
bility of the laws of that learned body to the government of the English Univer- 
sities. He lamented as much as the noble earl opposite the absence of his 
illustrious relative^— an absence he wa3 sure occasioned by nothing less than 
sickness. 
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The Archbishop of York, and four of the Bishops sat on the Episco- 
pal bench, in their robes, but neither of them ventured a word on the 
subject. They were as silent in tlje defence of the Universities, as 
Lord Althorp was thei other evening on the ejection of the right rev. 
Fathers from their present seats ; arid the discretion of both parties de- 
serves to be commended : for in each case, there was so little to be 
said, that it was well to withhold that little, for the sake of not exposing 
its poverty. 

For ourselves, we consider the first blow to the separation of Church 
and State to be already struck ; and a few more such efforts will ac- 
complish the good wprk. The abolition of Church Rates, and the 
admission of the Dissenters t® an equality of privileges with Church- 
men, will add largely to the number of Dissenters. Every addition to 
their numbers will not only increase their present strength, hut will 
hasten the period when they will form the numerical majority of the 
country ; and whenever thejr know and feel that they have arrived at 
this point, it will be as impossible as it would be unjust to prevent their 
demanding what they all admit to be their ultimate wish, though con- 
siderations of prudence alone prevents their pressing it just at this par- 
ticular moment, namely, the total disconnection of the State with any 
one form of Christianity rather than anotjier, and the putting of Catho- 
lics and Protestants, Churchmen and Quakers, Jews and Gentiles, all 
upon one and the same footing, as far as religious liberty and equality 
can make them so. Anything short of this is contrary to the spirit of 
the Gospel, as well as to the dictates of justice ; for if any one may claim 
pre-eminence to-day, as the religion of the greatest number, another 
may make the same claim and on the same ground a year hence ; and 
thus Keligigus Supremacy be made to rise and fall like the price of funds 
on the Stock Exchange, and the peace and safety of the c ommunity be 
endangered by an annual revolution of the sects aiming at the dominancy 
of power. Let us have the courage then to look the evil fairly in the 
face, and meet it by the only true mode, of granting full, free, and equal 
religious ljjjcrty to all, which never can be accomplished but by the 
separation of Church and State, which all the Dissenters think , but which 
they will not all yet declare ; which we also think, and for which rea- 
son, we will now declare, believing, as we do, That truth need never be 
concealed from fear of her discomfiture : but that she is so omnipotent, 
that though all the world were arrayed against her she will ultimately 
prevail: and being ourselves one of that class decribed by Dr. Paley, 
in the quotation read by Lord Durham, at the close of his speech on 
the Cambridge Petition, we speak out boldly now, in the conviction 
that before a year is over, tefls of thousands will re-ec*ho our senti- 
ments. 


Connection of Ignoiiancr with Crime. 

In September last (1031), out of fifty prisoners put on trial at Bedford, only 
four could read. In the month of January (1833), there were in the same prison 
between fifty and sixty awaiting their trials, of whom not more than ten could 
read, and even some of these could not make out the sense of a sentence, though 
they knew their letters. At Wisbeach, in the Isle of Ely, it appears from a 
memorandum on the calendar, of a kind which ought to be affixed to every simi- 
lar document, that, out of nineteen prisoners put on trial, only six were able to 
read and write ; and it is added, the capital offences were committed entirely by 
persons in a state of the most debasing ignorance.— Official Report 
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On Wednesday, the 19th instant, the House was almost entirely oc- 
cupied with discussions on the disfranchisement of the corrupt boroughs 
of Carrickfergus, Stafford, and Hertford ; and the disfranchisement of 
the corrupt freemen of Liverpool. In each of these cases, the Tories 
made every effort to screen the guilty : and in the Liverpool case, Mr. 
Hughes Hughes, the member for Oxford, publicly expressed his con- 
solation in the belief, that though the Bill should pass the Lower House 
it would happily be rejected by the Upper; while Lord John Russell, 
to the surprize and regret of many, urged some strong objections to 
certain defects, by which he considered the Bill to be characterized; 
and after speaking on its defects, abandoned its merits, by leaving the 
House, and not voting at all, which many thought to be a too fatal 
omen of its ultimate defeat by the Lords. Time will reveal. 

Mr. Tooke, on this evening, obtained leave, in conjunction with Dr. 
Lushington and Mr. G. F. Young, to bring in a Bill, for prohibiting the 
use of climbing boys in the sweeping of chimneys, under the age of 
14 years ; a measure, in the success of which, all the friends of hu- 
manity must, we think, feel a deep interest: as the condition of the 
slaves in the West Indies, bad as it has been, is certainly preferable 
to that of these little victims, whose sufferings no language could ex- 
aggerate, and at whose rescue from their present miserable condition, 
every feeling heart must rejoice. 

On Thursday, the %0th, the morning sitting was occupied with the 
discussion on the Liverpool Petition, reported in another part of the 
Review : and in the evening sitting, a few notices of motions were 
given, and petitions presented, when the House broke up early, ad- 
journing at seven o’clock. 

On Friday, the ‘21st, the discussion on the Liverpool Petition was 
continued through the morning: and in the evening, the Ordnance 
Estimates underwent examination. They were brought forward by 
Col. Maberly, who is the head of the Onlnance Department, in the 
House of Commons ; and all the sums required were voted, though not 
without much comment and opposition fmm Mr. Hume. 

On Saturday the 22d, the House met at four, to advance some mea- 
sures then before it a stage ; but without any discussion taking place, 
as it adjourned again before five o’clock till Monday. 

On Monday, the 24th, the morning sitting was occupied by a long 
discussion on the Petition from the members of the University of Cam- 
bridge, praying that Dissenters might be admitted to graduate in that 
Univerity as well as Churchmen. The Petition was presented by Mr. 
Spring Rice, one of the members for the town of Cambridge (the two 
members for the University being Sir Charles Manners Sutton, the 
Speaker, and Mr. Goulburn), in an excellent and appropriate speech; 
but as we have printed the debate in the Lords, on the same subject. 
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at great length, we must confine ourselves to a single extract here. 
He said : 

Why was it that the able upholders of»the religious institutions of the country 
were the earnest supporters of the claims of the Dissenters ? It was because they 
were deeply attached to the established church; and on that account they were 
entitled to attention when they told the house that, for the sake of the church and 
the University, those harassing distinctions which Excluded the Dissenters should 
be removed, the concession of the claims of one being identified with the true 
interests of the other. (Hear.) He would now look to the origin of these exclu- 
sions Let not hon. members think they were the work of those great men to 
whom the church looked up with reverence, or that they were coeval with the 
ltefoi mation (hoar) — that they were the work of the reign of Elizabeth or Ed- 
ward VI., or of the Ridleys, tl\^j Cranmcrs, arid the Latimers, the leaders and 
maityrs of the Christian faith. No — the exclusion was reserved for other days ; 
it was reserved fora monarch, who m state affairs laid down the doctrine of king- 
craft, who derived Ins religious opinions from the conferences at Hampton Court, 
who added to the literature of his country a treatise on demonology, and who de- 
clared that the established church was “a bad mass said in English, anil required 
but the hl'ftng up of the hands to make it tank Ropery." (Hear, hear,) It was 
not hom such a source as that our church could anticipate any mighty blessings ; 
but how had the exclusion worked ? Up to the reign of James I. no religious 
test was required from the Dissenter to qualify him for the honour of a degree. 
The ancient statutes of the University, winch were consolidated in the leign of 
Elizabeth, in 1570, although dealing largely in university oaths, — although pro- 
hibiting the midwives of the country by an oath or test from the use of rose- 
water in the perfoimance of certain ceremonies, yet no religious test whatever was 
imposed on admission to the honours of the University. Among the documents 
upon this subject, the uon-cxistence of any test was distinctly pioved by the royal 
letter m 1GJ3 to the University of, Cambridge, m these words:— u Understanding 
by yom private answer made unto our challenge, that there wits no established 
decree or oidmance for the denial of degiecs to such as refuse to subscribe, 

Here it waf* distinctly admitted thfit noieligious test was required, and what did 
the King proceed to do 7 Not to introduce the present system ; no he did not go 
so fa i , but stated, in so many words, — u In signification of our dislike of the de- 
gree of a doctor of physic granted without subscription to j\Ir. Rurgesse, who on 
a humour of schism or faction, apostatizing from bis orders, hath taken himself to 
physic and then piocccdcd to direct that a glare should he passed requiring sub- 
scription f¥om bachelors of divinity, or doctor of law, physic, oi divinity, and 
that no poison should be admitted who had not subscribed the three articles of the 
thirty sixth canon. So that if you found a schematic apothocaiy who had been 
winking his way to the church, it would not have been any ground of objection, 
but Ins quitting the church, and going to practise as a doctor, whme he could not 
do the establishment any injury by Ins apostacy, was ail objection, the force of 
winch he confessed lie did not see. 

It was important to see bow Ills Majesty followed this up, in older to judge of 
the legality of the subsequent proceedings. u 0 directs the University to pass a 
law to carry the direction of his ^tter into effect; accordingly a^giaee. was passed 
imposing these religious tests upon doctors of the faculty and bachelors of divi- 
nity. T hus matters rested till the year 1010, when His Majesty having repaired 
to Nowmaiket for the purpose of amusement, thought it a fit pound to revise the 
institutioiTs of the country. At that time 11 is Majesty's letters passed, which re- 
quired that all who took degrees m schools shbuld subscribe to the articles of the 
30th canon. He omitted to accompany this with a direction for a grace, and 
consequently no grace was passed till the year 1772. Was it not, therefore, 
clear from the acts of the King himself (having shown that without such grace 
bis letter would not be inoperative), that when he came to issue the second letter 
without the grace, it could have no effect 7 (Hear, hear.) However, it had been 
acted on ; our own journal showed that at the outset of the troubles of the House 
of Stuait they were accustomed to deal very summarily with that house, and that 
house was rather disposed to submit to the interposition. There was a case of 
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ibis sort to be found in the reign of James I. Ilis Majesty sent a message to the 
House of Commons, desiring them to have a conference with the oilier house. 
That was refused, lie then sent a message desiring them to communicate with 
the judges, or in other words to call in the aid of the judges to assist them in their 
legislative capacity. Here, then, was a direct interference of the Crown with the 
Legislatuie, tantamount to the interference of the Crown with the Uruveisities. 
The house submitted, and an entry on the journals, which he believed was made 
by ltushworth, stated that they were astonished and confounded, and that “At 
the last one stood up and said — ‘The Prince’s command is like a thunderbolt; 
his command upon our allegiance is like the roaring of a lion. To Ins command 
there will be no contradiction; but how and in what manner we should now proceed 
to perform obedience, that will be the question/” (“Hear/' and laughter.) 
If, therefore, that command came upon the house like*a thunderbolt, and the 
roaring of a lion, it could not be a matter of surprise that the doctors of the uni- 
versity should give a reluctant consent to it. In the year 1641 there was a pre- 
cedent which he knew would not receive much value in the eyes of some of Ins 
hon. friends, but in which the whole proceedings respecting the test were staled 
in a resolution of Pailiament as being conti ary to»law, and therefore ought not to 
be suffered to exist ; from that period and until 1660 the test ceased, and then 
it was reinforced. (Hear.) lie mentioned this fact historically, not attaching 
any importance to the precedent ; his argument was that the test was impioperly 
imposed by the letter of James I., without any lawful authority, and that being 
improperly imposed, it ought not now to exist. So that eien if it had been im- 
posed by high authority, the reason „of the case was so strongly against it, that 
whether by the interposition of that house or the university itself, the time was 
now arrived when that test should no longer exist. (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) In 
177* that was made university law, with some variation, which had previously 
only been an usurpation by the Crown, and tacitly acquiesced in by the uni- 
versity. About that time it was resolved, m order to lelieve certain parties to 
some extent, that, m place of requiring a concurrence m the three articles of the 
36th cannon, a mere decimation was required that the parties should lorni fide 
belong to the Establish Church. That resolution was adopted by a grace or 
law, and was now in existence. 

It might be said that they were arguing upon abstract principles, but he would 
prove that at the period when these tests were proposed they had vvoiked most 
injuriously in the university, and that their ill- working had been felt as soon as 
the grace had passed. lie would read to the house a most important extract in 
elucidation of his statement: — “In the month of January, 1773, Mr. Thomas 
Blackburne, student of St. l’eter’s College, having passed the usual examination 
in lus own society, and in the senate-house, applied for the degree of bachelor in 
arts, and was rejected. His testimonials and qualifications weie as follow : — At 
the close of the examination, in lus own college, the master signed a paper, im- 
porting that Mr. Blackburne, with two other persons, had lesided for the major 
part of such a number of terms as the statute requires. A grace for his degree 
was then passed in college, which implies an approbation of Ins moral conduct, 
and proficiency in learning. He appears in the senate-house, at the customary 
hours of examination ; and, as he was a youth who had greatly distinguished him- 
self in all the previous exercises, is paiticulaily Tfbticcd during the time of trial, 
lie passes through that trial with applause; and, in the judgment of the mode- 
rators and all the examiners, is declared worthy of one o/ the first honours winch 
the university is wont to bestow upon approved merit. At the close of tins ex- 
amination, when nothing now remained but what is loo frequently regarded as a 
mere form and ceremony, the conscientious young man hints to the master and 
tutor of his college his objections to the declaiation in question, and delivers into 
their hands the following declaration : — ‘ I, Thomas Blackburne, do hereby de- 
clare my full persuasion of the truth of the Christian religion, as exhibited in the 
Scriptures ; tout I have hitherto communicated with the Established Church, and 
have no present intention of communicating with any other/ llis * suppheat/ 
or petition for his degree, is next presented to the caput ; the subscription-book is 
tailed for; and, his* name not appearing iu its place, the vice-chancellor refuses 
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to rend his supplicnt, and he is consequently repelled from his degree.'* This 
gentleman having distinguished himself in the senate-house, possessing all the 
necessary qualifications with regard to the period spent in the college, and tes- 
timonials as to his moral character and scientific attainments, — not because he 
was a. Dissenter, for lift was m communion with the Established Church, but be- 
cause he hesitated upon principle as a Protestant to put his hand to a paper, and 
subscribe a declaration without having fully considered the importance of the 
subject, — was deprived of those honours which if man of less talent, less moral 
woiihjUnd fewer attainments, hut of perhaps a more convenient conscience, might 
have enjoyed. (C heers.) He was rejected. (Hear.) Was not that example 
north any aigument that could be brought forward on the other side? Uow 
many moie instances must there not have occurred of the same description? 
Put a few years afterwards a petition was piesented from the under- grad nates to 
the senate, expressing their attachment to the doctrines of the church, but com- 
plaining that, from the nature of their studies, they had not time to consider the 
declaration they were called on to subscribe, and that the obligation to do so was 
but laying a snare for their consciences. That was in the year 1772, and if the 
argument was of importance then, how did the case stand now 1 (Hoar.) Were 
they to be told, that after having repealed the Test and Corporation Acts, after 
having conferred the principles of entire freedom on other classes, that it was 
necessary to argue against the maintenance of such institutions as these t (Hear.) 
Such an argument was a waste of time— it was fighting with a shadow ; for there 
Mas not an argument that could suggest itself the fallacy of which was not ap- 
paiciit. 

Mr. Goullmrn made a long speech against the admission of the Dis- 
senters, which he said would load equally to the Jew and the Uni- 
taiian, and altogether unchristmnizc the whole couise of studies in the 
University 

In the evening sitting, scleral petitions were presented, so that the 
order of proceeding seems now to be reversed ; the long discussions 
being iu the morning, and tin* petitions presented without, discussion, 
being in the evening. A long and weary debate followed on the ease 
of the Deaneries of Down and llaphoe; after which the Pill for pre- 
venting and punishing Bribery at Elections went into Committee on 
the motion of I.oid John Itussell. The bill was accordingly discus- 
sed, clause by clause, and on several of these there wore divisions, but 
none of Them were such as to alter any of the clauses of the bill; so 
that, as far as the Committee proceeded, the bill continued iu its 
original shape. 

The Stafford Borough Disfranchisement Bill w r as read a third time, 
and passed, and Mr. Robinson’s motion on the cnactim nt. of a Pro- 
perty Tax, and Lord Althorp’s resolutions for a commutation of Tithes, 
were both postponed, in consequence of the noble lord labouring under 
indisposition, from a severe fit of the gout. 

On Tuesday, the 25th, the mining sitting was again wholly beenpied with the 
adjourned discussion on the Cambridge Petition, lelative to the admission of 
Dissenters into the Universities. Mr. Pry me, who was cut short in his speech oil 
the previous day by the Speaker leaving the chair, resumed the debate this morn- 
ing, and advocated the views of the petitioners. Mr. Cobbett opposed its 
piayer, and insisted that if the Dissenters were admitted to the Universities 
the Churrjh Establishment would soon be destroyed. Mr. Baines contended for 
the rights of the Dissenters to an equal participation with Churchmen in ail the 
privileges, honours, and emoluments of the Univi rsities. Mr. Lennard com- 
mended the Government for supporting the views of the petitioners, and ex- 
pressed his conviction, that the Dissenters had neither asked, nor would desire 
any thing beyond what was just and reasonable. Mr. Wilks asserted that the 
Dissenters formed a numerical majority of the whole population of the kingdom^ 
iiuil were equally entitled with Churchmen to the enjoyments which they claimed . 
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lie considered it a stigma on the nation that such men as Watt, Smith, Marsh- 
man, and Carey, were excluded from our Universities; and in the language of 
Mr. Locke he asked for them, “true liberty, and perfect liberty, and equal 
liberty.” Mr % Stanley continued the inqrning discussion till three o'clock, by ad- 
vocating the claims of the petitioners, when the Speaker Itft the chair. 

In the evening sitting the business was extremely varied. Mr. Brock lehurst 
gave a long and detailed history of the formation, progress, and present condition 
of the South Sea Company, preparatory to a motion for dissolving the Company, 
and placing the control of its funds in the hands of the Government ; which ended 
in his withdrawing his motion for a Committee, and substituting one for ceitam 
returns, as the basts of a future motion. 

Leave was given to Mr S. Rice to bring in a Bill for abolishing the sinecure 
office of Recorder of Great Roll in the Exchequer CourJ of Scotland, which the 
holder of that office (Mr. Murray, M. P. for Leith, as we understood) had, long 
before any discussion had taken place on the subject, voluntarily offered to resign. 

Sir Charles Burrell obtained leave to bring in a Bill to explain and amend the 
Act of the 2d and 3d of William the Fourth, for the better employment of la- 
bourers in agricultuial parishes. , 

Sir James Graham, in moving the order of the day for the further consideration 
of the report on the new Bill for regulating the Kxchequei, entered into a long 
statement, the object of which was to show, that though the Bill con- 
tained the enactment of a general principle, that no Controller of the Ex- 
chequer should hold any other office under and at the pleasure of the Crown, 
yet that he had ventured to insert a clause, making a special exception m the case 
of Lord Auckland, who was at present President of the Board of Trade, Re- 
ceiver or Tieasurcr of Greenwich Hospital, a receiver of two pensions of 400/. and 
300/. a-year respectively, and whom it was now proposed to make Comptroller 
General of the Exchequer, at a salary of 2000/. a-year, but in consideration of his 
receiving 1000/. a-) ear from Greenwich Hospital, he consented to give up Ins two 
pensions of 700/. a-year, making his receipts therefore only 2,300/. for the three 
offices. This arrangement was objected to, however, on principle, by Mr. Goul- 
burn, Mr. llerrics, Mr. Ruthven, Mr. Tennyson, and Col. Evans; and ap- 
proved of only by Mr. Warburton, who said it had been made according to the 
suggestion, and with the entire approbation of Mr. Hume, who was absent, and 
as a matter of public economy. As Mr. Warbuiton was tin* only approver, and 
the objectors were, numerous — for many who had not spoken against this plmulity 
of appointment, had signified very audibly their concurrence in the sentiments of 
those who opposed it — Sir James Graham assigned the sense of the lupise as his 
reason for withdrawing the proposition, which was therofoie abandoned, and the 
bill reported without the objectionable clause. 

The bill for allowing Roman Catholic priests to celebrate marriages in Scot- 
land without incurring the penalty for so doing, to which they have always been 
and are now still liable, went through a Committee ; and this concluding the 
orders of the day by nine o’clock, the Speaker sat to receive such petitions as 
persons had been unable to present in the morning sittings, because of the inter- 
minable discussions with which these sittings had been leeently engrossed, al- 
though expressly set apart for the purpose of presenting petitions without dis- 
cussion at all. Accordingly, not less than 200 petitions were presented to-night, 
by being merely announced, and laid in heaps upon the table ; on only one of 
which any discussion took place, and that was prolonged for a considerable time. 
We give the speech of the hou. member by whom it was presented, enure. 

Colonel Eva;ns said he had now 4o present a petition to which he was anxious 
to call the serious attention of the house; but before he did so he must express 
his regret at the great impediments which were thrown (he did not uay inten- 
tionally) in the way of those who had petitions to present m that house. lie had 
had several petitions to present, and had come to that house 14. or 15 days with- 
out being able to get an opportunity of presenting them. This was a serious in- 
convenience to many members, and had this additional ill-effect — that it was often 
difficult to explain to parties from whom the petitions came that the delay did 
not originate with those to whom they had been confided. He mentioned this 
in the hope that some measure might be adopted in relation to the business of 
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the house in the morning sittings, by which, if possible, such delays might be 
avoided. The petition which he held in his hand was (as we understood) 
agreed to at a public meeting held some time ago to consider the state of the 
unfortunate Polish exiles now resident fin this country. A society had been 
formed a considerable dime back for the relief of those unhappy victims of 
despotism, and by its means relief had been afforded to an extent which went to 
alleviate the sufferings of many of them, but the funds of that society were now 
completely exhausted, and there was no resource left to the friends of those exiles 
but to come forwaid, as the petitioners now did, to entreat the sympathy and 
consideration of that house to their case. The petitioners truly stated that it was 
a duty incumbent on nations as well as on individuals to afford relief to those 
whose sufferings gave them a claim on their sympathy. When one individual 
suffered fioin the oppression of another, there was generally some tribunal from 
which the sufferer could* obtain redress ; but when one nation was suffering from 
the oppression of another, the sufferers had no remedy but in the general sympathy 
and compassion of those amongst their fellow men, of all nations, who abhorred 
such oppression. The number of Polish exilee now m England was but small 
— probably not more than 100; but their numbers bad of late been increased by 
the fact that many had reeently*been driven from other countries in Europe, in 
which they had sought an asylum, by the powerful influence of the Russian court. 
They therefore sought our shores, where they believed they would be nroie free, 
and less exposed to any danger from Russian influence. As they had come 
amongst us, he did think that the peculiarity of their circumstances gave them a 
strong claim on the compassion and benevolence of the nation. The French 
Government had fully leeognized the principle of giving relief from the public 
puiso to those Polish exiles who had sought a refuge in that country, though it 
could not he said that France was better able, financially or politically, to grant 
such relief. The Government of this country had on many occasions established 
the principle of giving aid to foreigners who were driven by political causes to 
seek an asylum amongst us. Without going back to the instances in which pro- 
tection and lelicf had been given to the Ilugonots and the Flemings who had 
sought refuge here, he might mention that in the early part of the French war we 
received and pensioned a large number of refugees who were driven from that 
aounlry, arid m 1823 we received and relieved by public money a large body of 
the Spaniards who sought refuge here. It was true those Spamaids had a very 
strong claim upon us, as they had been engaged along with us in the contest 
winch we had been carrying on against the ruler of France, but in Ins opinion the 
Polish exiles at present amongst us had almost as strong a claim. We were, as 
contract myiparlies to the treaty of Vienna, in some sort guarantees of the Govern- 
ment which was at that time established in Poland. No doubt a war had fol 
lowed, which for a time put an end to that government; but he believed, that 
though the Polish nation could not send envoys to the courts of Europe, or that, 
as she was circumstanced, any such envoys distinct from the Russian Govern- 
ment in Poland could be received in any of the European courts yet that the 
Polish nation had found means to make to several of the European courts strong 
complaints of the tyranny under which they groaned, before they had attempted 
by open force to shake off that tyranny. Under these circumstances, he did 
think that those members of the Polish nation who had sought an ;i •yluiu amongst 
us had very strong claims upon €s as a nation. It was too well* known that tiro 
dominating influence of Russia in the courts of Europe was every day becoming 
move serious (hear, hear) ^ and though he would not say that vve had yielded to 
that influence, yet he must assert that the present Government, and still more 
their piedeeessors in office, had deferred more to it than was becoming in the 
Government of these kingdoms. (Hear, hear.) The Poles had a strong claim 
upon this country, and we were bound to assist them, if it were only to show to 
the rest of Europe that we were completely free from any share of influence from 
the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. (Hear, hear.) 

The petition was seconded by Sir Harry Verney, and supported by Mr, Sin- 
clair ; when Lord Palmerston rose to express his full participation in the sym- 
pathy expressed for the sn fieri ngs of the Polish exiles ; but at the same lime to 
say that as a minister of the the crown, he could not hold out any expectatson of 
relief being granted, according to the prayer of the petitioners. Mr. O’Cpnneli 
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made an admirable speech on behalf of the Poles, in which he dwelt forcibly on 
Russian cruelty, and exposed the treacherous conduct of Louis f hillippe in the 
present policy of Fiance. Mr. T. Attwood spoke at great length in the same 
strain, and went over the whole question of our foreign diplomacy and relations. 
Sir Samuel Wluilley regretted to hear the objections made by Lord Palmerston, 
denying relief to the sufferers ; and Lord Dudley Stuart, who has always taken 
the warmest interest on behalf of the Polish exiles, made a very long and feeling 
speech on their behalf. ° 

Mr. Buckingham said he did not rise to prolong but to terminate a dis- 
cussion which bethought had already been sufficiently extended for all practical 
purposes, lie begged only to offer his cordial concurrence in the prayer of the 
petition, and to express his conviction that no case of urgent distress ever came be- 
fore the house more entitled to its attention than that of the unhappy petitioners. 
It could hardly he expected, that His Majesty's Ministers would, on the mere 
presentation of a petition, offer to give the assistance prayed for ; and there- 
fore it was that he legretted the extent of the discussion, on the more question of 
whether the petition should be received or not, for the only issue of all this de- 
bate would be, that the petition would be ordeied “ to lie upon the table.” In- 
stead of wasting our strength and exhausting phblic sympathy and attention, by 
discussions of this nature, that could lead to no practical result, he hoped somehon. 
member would give notice of a substantive motion soon after Faster, recom- 
mending the House or the Crown to give relief to the Polish exi'es, when we 
could put the professions of those who affect compassion for them to the test, 
and see whether these professions were a mere lip-service offeied to the cause of 
liberty and humanity, or whether they would confirm by their votes, the wishes 
for the relief of the Poles which they so loudly express by their tongues. 

Mr. Spring Bice said, that the Government were not unwilling to grant relief 
incases where they could do so without violating a great public pi maple, and 
instanced a lecent case in which relief had been afforded to l. r >() exiles driven by 
stress of weather into Harwich, but he decidedly objected to a grant of the 
nature proposed by the petition. 

The discussion then ended, by the question being put i( That the Petition do 
lie upon the table,” which was the only issu<? of the long debate; and after some 
other Petitions weie presented without discussion, the House adjourned. 

On W ednesday, the 26th, the morning sitting was again entirely eon -timed in 
a third days' debale on the Cambridge Petition, which continuing till three 
o’clock, the SpcaKef lcftjhe chair, as, by the rules established when the moinmg 
sittings weie first instituted, he cannot put any question to the vote after three 
o’clock ; so that as no morning discussion can lie icsumed m the e\ci A ing, and as 
there would be no morning sitting again until after lie holidays (as the House 
would adjourn this evening), tins three days’ debate now stands adjourned 
over, till after the Faster holidays, for nearly three weeks, when the ordy question 
then to he decided is, not whether Dissenteis shall or shall not enter the Univer- 
sities (which would have been well worthy the debate), but merely whether the 
Petition shall lie upon the table 1 a question, about which there is- no dispute, 
and which might have been settled after the speech of the hon. member who 
presented it. The debate of to-day was opened by Sir Robert Inghs, in a vtry 
dull and heavy speech, lie was followed by Mr. O’Connell, who made an ex- 
cellent one, perltaps the best that has yet been w \3elivcred on the subject. Mr. F. 
♦Shaw succeeded him ; and was followed by Lord Palmerston, who was not so 
happy as usual: and Sir Robert Peel closed by a, reply to Mr. Spring Bice’s 
speech of three days ago, rather than by addressing himself to the mam cptestion. 
His speech was very animated, though very fallacious ; but it contained some good 
points, and some very curious historical details. Mr. Rice bad objected to the 
authority under which Dissenters were excluded from the University; because it 
had emanated from King James the First, who had written a book on Demonology, 
and had set up Queen Elizabeth as his model of ecclesiastical toleration and au- 
thority. Sir Bobert read fioman act passed in the reign of Elizabeth, not merely 
a recognition of the existence of demons and witches, but enactments for the 
punishment of those who exercised the arts of enchantment, and caused men’s 
bodies to waste away, and their goods and chattels to disappear, by sentencing 
the pcactisers of this enchantment and witchcraft to imprisonment and the pillory 
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for the first offence, and hanging for the second ; while even the great Lord Bacon 
believed that watches delighted to feed on human flesh, and endeavoured to ac- 
count for their so doing by the hypothesis, that human flesh sent up peculiar 
odours, which entering the brain, st)mubtaJ the imagination, in the ‘excercise of 
winch ln» said it was wdl&nown that witchcraft peculiarly delighted. 

There is no doubt that it is perfectly possible, and matter of universal ex- 
perience, that men of the largest powers of mind, and the soundest understanding 
on all matters coming withm the range of reason, mhy and do entertain notions 
the most extraordinary and even absurd, on matters of religious faith or -super- 
stition, as witness the early philosophers of Egypt, of Greece, of Horne, and of 
India. But this very circumstance ought to make us more tolerant towards each 
oilier on small matters of difference not capable of decision by reason only — and 
induce us to -ask, whether many of the opinions that men now hold on muttons of 
theology and faith, of chinch govcriynent and discipline, may not, in a few cen- 
turies hence, appear to our posterity, quiic as absurd as those of Queen Elizabeth 
and Lord Bacon, on the poweis and diet of enchanters and witches. If so, let us 
abate our pride and confidence in our own opinions, and allow the possibilty of 
others being quite as near the truth as ourselves, though the difference between us 
may be as great as between the Lord High Chancellor of England when Bacon sat 
upon the woolsack, and the Lord High Chancellor of England when Brougham 
occupies the same seat of eminence and authority. Whatever is false in the 
opinions of either, tune and increased knowledge will destroy ; whatever is true 
in the belief of the one ot of the other, will endure through all time, and be con- 
firmed by eternity. 

In the evening, the House met at five, and received various petitions, which 
had been accumulating dm mg the protracted mornings’ discussions ; and after the 
transaction of some routine business, the House adjourned for the Easter holidays, 
to meet again on Monday, die 14th of April next. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 

OPINION OF LOUD JOHN RUSSELL'S MARRIAGE BILL FOR THE 

DISSENTERS. 

Sir, Newport , Monmouth , Monk 18, 1HJT 

A petition has tins day been transmitted from the Dissenters of this place to 
our woithy Member, for indentation ; and also one from«the Baptist Congrega- 
tion, having m view the same object. The former was agreed to at a veiy nume- 
rous meeting, tmd has neatly 800 signatures; comprising tho>c of the May 01 , 
an Alderman, the Catholic Priests, the Dissenting Ministers, several Merchant*, 
and a large number of respectable tradesmen. We hope the House will di$. 
linctly notice that clause of our Congregational petition which states, in lefcrcnce 
to Lord John Russell’s Bill, that no measure can be at all sat is far fort/ to tev, 
rv hit h allows the endowed Clergy lo grart us Licences , to publish oar lianas, ot <m 
any other way to in/er/ire in our Marriages. This wretched Bill will pt nimbly 
be withdrawn. Its object appears to us to be twofold — first, to declare the Dis- 
senters to be an iufenoi caste to the Chuieh — secondly, to place our Cleigy in a 
state of degrading subu.dination to theirs. We have yet to learn iu what respect 
we are inferior to Churchmen, in any of the qualities requisite to constitute good 
and ioyal subjects ; an I we are far from being convinced that our Clergy are in- 
ferior to theirs in morality, pi«ty, talent, and usefulness. To be so treated from 
the usages of a more bin barous period, and the enactments of more despotic 
governments is bad eno «gh ; but to be so treated a Bill introduced by those 
who call themselves friends of Liberty and of Dissenters, is intolerable. Unless the 
Ministry will deal out to us justice in a less niggardly and more gracious manner, 
the Dissenters will, we think, be justified in devoting their whole energy to the 
^severance of Church and State, with sleepless vigilance arid untiring perseverance, 
till it is achieved. De-irmg for you health to prosecute to a successful issue, the 
various important objects in which you are engaged, 

1 am, Sir, Yours very respectfully, 

A DISSENT EU. 

VOL, I. — SESSION OF 1834. 2 c 
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OPINIONS OF A NAVAL CAPTAIN ON Till: IMPRESSMENT OF 

SEAMEN. , 

Sir, Sittingloume , March 10, 1834. 

It is to be regretted that no one member of the House replied to Sir 
J. Graham's praise of impressed seamen for having gamed the victories of the Nile, 
Trafalgar, &e. (which was only proving that an English slave is a better man than 
a French or Spanish slave), by recounting the names of our ships carried into the 
ports of our enemies by impressed mm. Such instances as the IJennione, Damn, 
Dominica, &c. 

I will recount you a story. — In 1804, tU° Hippomenes sloop of war, com- 
manded by Captain Shipley, manned by impressed seamen of all nations, fell in 
with L’EgypUenne, French frigate, in the West Indies. The gallant Captain 
knowing of what materials his crew was composed, pionmed them their discharge 
if they captured the enemy, which they did. On arrival at Barbadoes Sir Samuel 
Hood promoted Captain S. for bis gallant conduct, but by some accident, the 
promise to the crew was forgotten. Upon the sloop going to sea, under the 
command of one of the bravest officeis in the service, Captain Kenneth M‘Kenzie, 
she fell in with a French privateer brig, Ee Buonaparte, of very inferior force, 
which not only defeated, but nearly captured the Hippomenes, who left her First 
Lieutenant, Purser, and nine men, on the decks of the enemy, and her Captain 
desperately wounded m the linzeii chains of Ins own ship. 

Captain Elliott, the Secretary of the Admiralty, entered into a rigmarole, so- 
phisticating the question, talking of volunteers. Shall I tell you what the volun- 
teers of Captain Elliott consisted of. — Impressed men, who, on aiming on hoaid, 
were told, Now we shall keep you whether you enter or not , and the same penalty 
awaits you if you attempt to desert , but the difference will be this, if you say you 
enter , a bounty of Jive pounds. So much for men entering voluntarily. The elo- 
quent Captain stated the few desertions fiy>m Ins own ship, but lie did not add, 
She was one of the finest frigates in the scivue , employ (d upon the most a given hie 
station , as yacht to my father, the Governor-General iff India , always sett eledj'or 
that service, which yielded the greatest shine off' pleasure and pm jit. Would it 
have been thus on the North Sea station? 1 have known Captains boast of no 
desertions, when they^ut suspected men into irons at sun-set, and kept aguaid 
boat rowing round the ship all night ! ! * 

Our present race of seamen are the refuse of all trades and professions. A parent 
will not send his son to sea, till every thing else has failed, because the word press- 
gang is hanging in terroiem over him. 

The Admiralty must appoint efficient officers lo our own ships, offer the same 
bounty as given to recruits for limited service, indemnify seamen for the sacrifices 
they are called upon to make on quitting the Merchant's service for the King’s, 
before they think of impressment. It is sophistry to be telling us that Mer- 
chants would offer an exhorbitaut price for seamen on the breaking out of war. 
Merchants could not send their ships to sea, neither could they effect insurance, 
till the Fleet Svas manned. The sheplieid Mil not bring bis sheep out of the fold 
till the wolf is driven away. 

Conscription is fairer than impress; when people will not pay in their persons 
they must pay in their purses. 

Captain Elliott is for impfess, " because Russia, Spam, Portugal, and the 
Bt*y of Tunis, has it/' but he is mistaken ; their system is mote like conscription, 
the hardship does not fall upon one class, and that class the only 'one which de- 
rives no benefit from those institutions they are the principal instruments of 
maintaining. What becomes of English liberty without our seamen, and what 
enjoyment do they derive from this liberty ? 

Go on and Prosper, 

A CAPTAIN K. N. 
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PUBLIC FEELING ON TIIE SUBJECT OF THE IMPRESSMENT OF 

SEAMEN. 

Sin, • Dublin , March 8, 1834. 

I sec with indignation and regret the result of Mr. Buckingham's mo- 
tion for “ a Select Committee to enquire into the practicability of devising some 
plan as a substitute for forcible impressment.' 9 Notfiirig deserving the name of 
argument was opposed to the motion, and the taunting the lion, mover with the 
moderation of his tone, on introducing the subject to the House, may serve as a 
salutary hint, for, however strong that hon. gentleman's language out of the House 
may have been on the subject, or whatever the sentiments of those within, the 
public voice* the voice, the feelings of every man of humanity, of every man pre- 
tending to a sense of justice out of doors, will support lurn in the strongest lan- 
guage of reprobation lie can make use of on the subject within. What, Sir, are 
all the graces of eloquence to be enlisted in exciting us to war, on principles of 
justice, honour, and so forth, when the means of carrying on that wai are often a 
violation of justice and humanity J>ey on d anything which we piopose to red toss; 
itnd shall not the warmest language of indignant, outraged feeling be awakened m 
reprobation of the atrocious system of forcible impressment ? i consider every 
man who snppoits the system as accountable for Us consequences, and if any 
man forcibly nnpicssed loses his life as the result, l hold every individual aiding 
and abetting in the act as morally guiliy of murder. If what we go to war fur he 
worth fighting for, it is woith paying those who do fight, — if it is not, why then do 
we go to wai ? But it is monstrous that those who have the stake of great pro- 
perties in the country, for the sake of a paltiy fraction m the payment of the 
sailor, would stain their possessions with the sailor's blood. 

JISTITIA. 


TESTIMONY OF A MARITiMJs CAPTAIN AS TO IMP II FSSMKNT 
DRIVING OUR SEAMEN TO AMERICA. 

Sin, Liverpool, March 8, 1834. 

I six by the public prints you have been advocatyig the inteiests of your 
fellow-seamen. 1 have not jet read your speech on the subject, but as a seaman 
and an Englishman, knowing the tendency of the diabdieal system of Impress- 
ment, I can, fioin a knowledge of the fact, stale that, if the Government will 
not render to the seaman the lights of fellow-subjects, they will, in case of another 
war, have enemies in this class of men, more to be dreaded than Europe in arms. 

To prove this, l may mention the following fact: List American war, being m 
the command of a merchant ship, 1 was taken by the piivateer schooiv i , the Whig, 
of Baltimoie (thanks to our lubberly Government in taking our letters of marque 
and gun licences from us). At the time of my capture she was leturnmg off her 
cruise of six months, having then a crew on board of one hundred and fifteen 
seamen, seventy-eight of whom were, British, and equal to two bundled of such 
as the remainder weie composed o?. One of my countrymen, a fine fellow, was 
quarter- master of this privateer; I asked him how he could fight against his 
country ? he said if I would listen to his case, I should have his reasons and 
apology. 

lie told me he was married in Liverpool, and soon after impressed; he 
then borrowed 80/., the sum required for two substitutes , and got a certificate 
that he had them serving for him, which procured his discharge, lie then shipped 
himself on board a mei chant vessel, and sailed for Liverpool ; but falling in with 
’ Admiral Dixon’s squadron, at the mouth of the Channel, he was again impressed 
(his protection being of no use to him), and in a fi igate of that squadron he pro- 
ceeded to the coast of America, when he deserted, and went into the American 
merchant service. Here he got as much money as kept his wife and children 
from the poor-house in England, and ultimately he had them brought to him at 
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Norfolk, in Virginia. Ilistalc being ended, he asked me what I would have done, 
if like him I had nothing to do on shore for subsistence for my wife and children ? I 
shook hands with him, and candidly told him 1 should have been glad, under similar 
circumstances, to have done the same, for the wretch v^hodoes not love his wife 
and children more than all the world, is a disgrace to his oountiy and to his 
species. After the peace I saw the same individual in Liverpool ; when he came to 
me, I told him I was glad to see him, but begged of him to claim *oo ac- 
quaintance with me, being afiaid, if the affair became known, that I might be 
called upon as an evidence against him ; so much for the odious impress service. 

When in America, in the state of Rhode Island, there was only one privateer, 
and before 1 left (at the peace), many were on the stocks and fitting out, all the 
way from Newport to Providence, and almost within had of enchrother. The 
Americans used to say, “ Clive us twelve months’ longer war, and we will fight 
you with your own met),” and such would fiave been the case. The farce of 
hanging British seamen for being taken in the American service was attempted at 
Halifax; but it being well known that the Americans would have retaliated, the 
matter ended. Let our statesmen remember that America is still a refuge for the 
oppressed, and that she can do much more thati she has done yet. Gieat Britain, 
through the Com Laws and other evils, is shorn of her stiength — that our com- 
mercial marine is decaying, and nothing keeps them up but hopes of better 
times. Whether those times will ever come, remains to be seen; but while we 
have so many uninformed Legislators in our maritime nation, it is hardly to be 
expected. I am, dear Sir, with the greatest respect, 

' Y our brother sailor and well wisher, 

JOHN SMITH. 


IMPRESSMENT— DISSENTERS’ GRIEVANCES— CORN LAWS, AND 

COMMERCE. 

Sir, t Yorkshire, March 12, 1834. 

I cannot resist the inclination of writing to you, to add my mite of con- 
gratulation on the success of your speech on the abolition of Impressment. With 
characteristic honesty of purpose our excellent member voted for jour motion, 
and that you will eventually succeed in your object I cannot doubt, notwith- 
standing the paltry attempt of Ministers to supcsede your motion by an unworthy 
substitute of their own. Neither their plan nor their manoeuvre willmdo them any 
credit with the country, and both will eventually be defeated. 

It is gratifying to see so signal a reformation in the manners of the House of 
Commons ; it no longer resembles “ a bear-garden or cock-pit.” The school- 
master lias been/abroad to some purpose, and the application of the rod has had 
the most salutary effects. 

I begin to think Ministers are behind the age in enterpiize and spirit, as iri 
Lord Russell’s Bill for the relief of Dissenters in the article of marriage, their 
moderation and commendable virtue in a ministry when rightly understood, wears 
the semblance/)!' meanness, and possesses ajl the intrinsic characters of poverty 
of spirit. The manlier part would be sturdily to withhold relief at all, rather 
than to cheat the expectants with any thing so shadowy and unsubstantial. They 
no doubt have no sympathy with the Dissenters, Hut in doling out their bene- 
volence they should have some little regard at least for their own characters ! It 
is astonishing to see them so bent on playing into the hands of their enemies. 
Butthe real truth seems to be, that with the exception of Grey and Biougham, 
the Cabinet consists of second and third-rate men ; and were it 'not that the 
country is fearful of radical counsels flinging us back again into the arms of 
Toryism, we should soon see an end of the Grey Administration. 

The debate on the Corn Question interested me highly. All theory is on the 
side of Ilume and hispartizans: and the present low price of corn is favourable 
to the substitution of a moderate fixed duty in lieu of the present moveable scale 
of duties on importation. But the fear is, that the change would not alter the 
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determination of Prussia and France to exclude British manufactures, and esta- 
blish their own. They see plainly that Britain became wealthy, by the reciprocal 
benefits of an agricultural and manufacturing population, independent of foreign 
commerce, and intend follow” her example. That being the case, little ad- 
vantage would accrue from an alteration of our present system ; for bread is 
cheap enough for all the purposes of commerce, considering that we have ma- 
chinery which does the work of eight million handstand that steam-engines con- 
sume no corn ! As it is, our only hope of salvation is — thanks to your patriotic 
labours — the Star that has risen m the East. If, however, the trade with India 
or China fall short of your expectations, it is quite clear that our machinery will 
throw our operatives on the parishes ; and our capital will become a stagnant 
pool, engendering monsters and chimeras dire ; J and Britain will share the fate 
of Venice or Genoa, andnhe cities of the Eastern world, which you have so often 
bold up as beacons to vram us frofti the career of destruction. . 

Yours, most truly, 

AMICUS. 


PREVENTION OF DUELLING. 

Slit, Gloucester , March 23, Iff 34. 

The newspapers inform me, that you are about to propose some mea- 
sures in Parliament for preventing the practice of duelling. I wish you every 
success in the undertaking; but it is an arduous one, perhaps, impracticable ; 
however, I consider the piactice would recent? considerable check, if, whenever 
the original aggressor destroyed his antagonist, he should be deemed a pretne* 
ditated murderer , and punished accordingly. 

Your's, Sir, 

BKUSA1UUS. 


REPORT OF THE C OMMITTEE ON THE BEST MODE OF REGU- 
LATING THE DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 

It appears to the Committee to be impossible to attain the object in view by 
any of the various plans which have been submitted to them, for taking the Divi- 
sions by a system of Tickets or (’aids, with the names of the Members voting 
inscribed uflon them. The difficulty of ensuring that Members shall be provided 
befoiehaucl with these Cards, so as to avoid confusion or delay when the Division 
is about to take place, and the additional difficulty of collecting these Cards from 
the Members present, when combined with the necessity of identifying the indi- 
vidual presenting the Caid, in order to prevent the possibility of one name being 
substituted for another, induced the Committee to reject all Plans founded upon 
tins basis, and to direct their inquiries into a different channel. 

To call over the whole House, upon each Division;' and to enter the Names of 
the Members piesent, would have occasioned a loss of time, which the Committee 
did not feel themselves justified iy^recommeiuling. • 

It was suggested, indeed, that all Members entering the House should inscribe 
their names in a book, on each successive day of the Session, and that the names 
thus inscribed should aloiuf be called over, in the event of a Division ; but as no 
provision was suggested for cases where a IJivision of great importance was 
followed by a Division of minor importance, and where the original list of 300 
or 400 Members became applicable to a Division of 50 or GO Members, the 
Committee felt that such a regulation would be attended with much incon- 
venience, and consequently could not adopt it. 

The scantiness of the accommodation afforded by the present buildings of the 
House, prevented the Committee from suggesting, as they would otherwise have 
been inclined to do, that, upon every Division, the Ayes and the Noes should be 
sent forth into two diffeient Lobbies, and the names of the Members taken down 
simultaneously as they re-entered the House by opposite doors. 
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The Committee beg, however, to state, that if the House should feel disposed, 
sit any future time, to build an additional Lobby in the vacant space at the east 
end of the House, there is no plan whjch, in their judgment, combines so many 
recommendations as this, or might so easily be carried lqjo effect. 

Under existing circumstances, and with a regard to existing localities, the 
Committee must content themselves with submitting to the House the followmg 
Propositions : < 

1. That in all Divisions, both of the House and in Committee, the presumed 
Minority be directed to go forth into the Lobby as at present, and all the remain- 
ing Members to take their seats in the body of the House. 

2. That two Tellers be appointed to stand on the floor of the House, accom- 
panied by two Clerks. 

3. That one of these Clerks, commencing, as now, at the end of the back 
bench, shall call aloud the name of each Member in succession, which shall he 
entered by the other Clerk on a paper or pasteboard, with lines ruled, and num- 
bered ; the Tellers counting, as the Clerks proceed, and communicating to the 
Clerk the result. 

4. That so soon as the Members within the House are counted, the Tellers and 
Clerks shall proceed to the Lobby Doors, and that one Clerk shall call, and the 
other take down, on siimlm paper, the name of each Member as he comes into 
the House ; the Tellers counting, and announcing the result, as at present. 

5. That the lists thus taken be brought up to the table by the Tellers, and 
deposited there for insertion in the Votes. 

The Committee have ascertained, by experiment, that thirty names can be 
called over and entered, in one minute, in shoit-hand ; but Mr. Joseph (himey, 
on his examination, stated it to he his impression that a quick long-hand writer, 
with the help of such occasional abbreviations as piactice would suggest, would 
take down the names very nearly as fast as Jie could, m short-hand, himself; 
and might, certainly, enter twenty-five names in a minute. The Committee will 
assume twamiy names to be the maximum, and allow live minutes for each 100 
names. In this case, a Division of 400 Membeis would occupy twenty minutes, 
which is very little irioie than is required under the present system ; the avemge 
time consumed in counting 100 Members, (taken on a mean of those who go 
out, and those who remain in the Ilotue,) being from three to four minutes. 

Now, if the principle «f publicity be worth any sacrifice at all, it is certainly 
worth so small a sacrifice as this ; nor does the Committee believe that, under 
any conceivable system, a much greater degree of expedition can l’As combined 
with that accuracy, which it is essential to ensure, where the Votes are published 
with the sanction of the Speaker’s name. 

The Committee do not anticipate any difficulty in finding Clerks sufficiently 
well acquainted with the persons of Members to call the name of each Member 
in succession, as proposed; but, in the very rare cases where such difficulty 
might occur, it would be removed instantly by the interference of the Tellers, or 
of the Member himself. 


PROPOSED ADDRESS TO THE CROWN LOll THE RELIEF OF 
THE EXILED POLES.. 

At the morning sitting of Wedpesday, the 26th, Mr. Buckingham gave notice 
that on Thursday, the 24th of April, he would submit to the House the following 
Resolution, the consent of the Chancellor of the Exchequer having been pre- 
viously asked and obtained to the motion being submitted, though without any 
pledge as to the course which might be taken by Ministers when the question 
should come under discussion. 

u That an humble Address be presented to the Crown, praying Ilis Majesty to 
extend his royal bounty to the exiled Poles, now suffering under great privations 
in this country, and pledging this House to make good to His Majesty such sum 
as he pay be graciously pleased to appropriate to their relief." 
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- MINORITY OF 65/ 

Tellers included, who, on the 19th of March, voted for the amendment of Mr. Bethel!, 
on the Bill for disfranchising the Freemen of Liverpool, that the Sons of the Free- 
men, not yet enfranchised, should not be included in the operations of this Bill, blit 
he allowed to take up their freedom, and their vote as they become of uge: 
\rhuthnot.Hon. II. Fingh, G. Herries, J. C. Norreys, Lord 

Bankes, W. J. Forester, Hoi^ C.W. Hodgson, J. Patten, J. 

Baring, H. B. Freemantle, Sir T. Hope, II. T. Peel, lit. lion. Sir R. 

Baring, F. T. Gaskell, J. M. Howard, P. H. Pigot, R. 

Bentinck, Lord G. Gladstone, W. E. Hughes, II. Reid, Sir J. R. 

Blackst >ne, VV. S. Gladstone, T. Inglis, SirR. Ross, C. 

Briggs, R. Gordon, Hoif. Capt. liton, S. Shaw, F. 

Bruce, Lord E. Goulburn, H. James, W. Somerset, Lord G. 

Bui craft, J. Grimston, Lord Laboucliere, II. Stanley, E. 

Campbell, Sir II. P. Halcomb, J. Lincoln, Earl of Stormont, Viscount 

Castlereagh, Viscount Halford, H. Lyall, G. Trevor, lion. G. It. 

L’hetwynd, Captain Ilanmer, Sir J. Lygou, lion. II. B. Willoughby, Sir II. 

Conolly, Colonel Hardinge, Sir II. Marryat, J. Wood, Colonel T. 

Corry, lion. II. L. Hawkes, T. Meynell, Captain Wynn, lit. llu. C.W. 

Kgeiton. W.T. Ilennikcr, Lord Niclioll, J. Young, J. 

Lstcourt, T. G. B, Herbert, Hon. S. 

Tellers, Sandon, Lord. Betholl, R. 


MINORITY OF 20, 

Teller included, who, on the 24th of April, voted against the clause of the Bribery at 
Elections Bill, directing the appointment of Nominees on Election Committees of 
the House of Commons. 

Attwood, T. Chetwynd, Captain Ilardy, J. 

Blackstone, W. S. Evans, W. Hayes, Sir E. • 

Briggs, R. Ewart, W. Philips, M. 

Biotherton,^. Gaskell, J, M. Romilly, J. 

Bruce, Lord E. Halcomb, J. Sinclair, G. 

Teller, Aglionby, II. A. 


MINORITY OF 24, 

Tellers included, who, on the 24th of March, voted in favour of Major Beauclerk’# 
Motion, to strike out of the Ordnance Estimates 28,0001., being this year's instal- 
ment of 245,5051. still remaining to be paid lot completing the works of Nova 
Scotia, Halifax Citadel, Kingston*$ortification, and Mauritius Citutlel, 

ENGLAND. 

Faithfull, G. Kennedy, J. Potter, II. 

Fielden,J. Morrison,/. Scbolefield, J. 

Humphrey, J. Pease, J. Trelawney, Sir W.S, 

Iiutt, W. Philips, M. Waaon, R, 

IRELAND. 

O’Connell, D. Ruthven, E. S. Vigors, N. A. Walker, C. A. 
Roche, W. 

Tellers. Beauclerk, Major.— Ruller, C. 

Shut out— Brotberton , J, 


Aglionby, II. A. 
Attwood, T/ 
Cobbett, W . 
Evans, Colonel 
Ewart, W. 


Torrens, Colonel 
Walter, J. 

Wasou, 11. 

Wynn, lit. Hn.W.W 
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COMPLAINTS OF IRREGULARITY IN TIIE DELIVERY OF TIIE 
PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 

Sevep.al complaints have been transmitted to us as to the irregularity of deli- 
very in this Review, which induces ms to take this method of assuring our 
Readers, that on no occasion whatever has the publication of it been delayed 
beyond the day fixed, namely, the evening of Friday, though on some occasions 
* it has been ready on the morning of that day. If there be any London Book- 
f sellers who inform their Coumry correspondents that the woik is notout, dr can 
' not be had in good time for the dispatch of their Friday’s parcels, they must 
Ltbour under a mistake, and must intend to speak of some other woik, and not 
T#e Parliamentary Review, which is ready for every Bookseller in London 
Oritfriday morning; and which is delivered, to our own knowledge, at the two 
exbpnpties of London on Friday evening, and is in Manchester and 1 other large 
/ towns, at a distance of 200 miles from London, ,on the afternoon of Saturday, and 
at places tyf less distance on the evening of Friday. All instances oflate J* 
must be. attributable to neglect, theiefore, in some quaiters beyon^ 
correction. 

V 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COUNTRY AGENTS. 

The establishment of Agents At the large Provincial Towns is for the purpose 
of forming Depots, at which the Work may be always had by the smaller Book- 
sellers who do not receive Weekly Parcels from London; but no such Agfncy 
can be worth establishing unless at least one hundred copies are taken weekly; 
in which case the Agency will be granted. The List of Booksellers who receive 
Weekly Parcels from London, and through whom The Review is supplied, does 
not include a fourth of the number of those to whom it is actually sent; but the 
Editor will readily add any other names that maybe forwarded to him, either 
from England, Scotland, or Ireland, to make that List complete. 

MOTION ON DRUNKENNESS. 

From an error of the press, the date of the motion for a Committee to devise 
legislative measures for preventing the furthei spread of this gre.it hutiouul evil 
■was inaccurately given. It is fixedjbr Tuesday, the 20th of May, and not 
Friday, as stated in our last. It is a^e mark able coincidence, unknown to us at 
the time of selecting this date, that it is the day on which the Great Anmversaiy 
of “The British and Foreign Temperance Society” is to be held m the 
Metropolis ; the Bishop of London, as Patron of the Society, having promised to 
take the Chair ou that occasion. 

THE EASTER RJfCESS. 

We shall continue, during the Easter Recess, to occupy our pages with Parlia- 
mentary and Political articles, having reference to the most important topics of 
the day, among which we may enumerate particularly, the Questions of the 
Separation of Church and State, Revision of our whole System of Taxation, Em- 
ployment and Provision for the Poor, Reciprocal Free Trade with France, the 
Foreign Policy and Relations of Great Britain, &c. A Biographical and Charac- 
teristic sketch o'i Sir James Graham, the Firsi Lord of the Admiralty, will be 
given in our Next: and one of the Lord Chief Justice Denman, the last created 
peer, will follow in a succeeding Number. 

GREEK AND LATIN. 

An experienced Teacher of the Greek and Latin Languages, who has been suc- 
cessful in promoting the improvement of his Pupils, and who possesses skill in 
Versification and Composition, offer3 his services to Young Gentlemen destined for 
the Public Schools or the Universities. He has resided in Seminaries of the first 
repute, and likewise attended families of the highest respectability and distinction. 
Address, post paid, to M. F.otMr. Marriott's, 12, Wakefield Street, Rcgeut Square. 

C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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-SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1834, 


Sill JAMES GRAHAM, BART., FIRST LORD OF THE'" 
ADMIRALTY, AND M.P. FOR CUMBERLAND. 

Sir James Graham is descended from a Scotch family-of tho name 
ofGuAiiAME, which settled in Cumberland during' the last century. 
His father obtained an English Baronetcy in 1782, as Sir James 
Graham of Netherby. He sat for Ripou in 1796, posterior to the 
general election, and was again twice returned without opposition-*— 
namely in 1802 and 1806 — for the same borough. 

The present baronet was born in 1792 : he is consequently in his 
forty-second year. Paternally as well as maternally he is connected 
with Scotland. His mother vias Eady Catherine Stewart, daughter of 
the Earl of Galloway ; atfd his owrylgdy was Miss Fanny Callander, 
daughter of James Campbell, Esq,*^ Arding4ass. Thus is he trebly 
tied to “ the land of cakes.” 

Of the early history of the present baronet we’know little or nothing. 
We believe he was for a time at Eton, and towards 1811 was removed 
to Oxford. At the University he was remarkable for quickness, intel- 
ligence, and a gay and social disposition. He eagerly engaged in all 
the manly sports of his college companions. Hunting, shooting, Arc., 
were among his favourite pastimes; nor was he averse from those other 
enjoyments which reward and sweeten toil. # 

At the end of 1814* or the beginning of 1815, Sir James left the 
University : he was regretted by all who knew him. At this period he. 
was remarkable not alone for .the manly beauty of his person, but for 
a frankness and generosity of disposition which endeared him to all his 
friends. His abilities were also of no common order, and, altogether, 
he created every wherfi a strong sensation in his favour. His wifi& 
parties were as renowned as his popularity, but at the end of thetie 
enjoyments there is always an unpleasant reckoning, and this Hie . 
young baronet had to pay at some cost. The old baronet, who maTO : 
his son an ample allowance, was naturally enough disconcerted at the 
length of these bills. Somebody good-naturedly said, “ But, Sir y 
James, your son is a clever young man— a fine youth — he is twice 
your size-r^the old baronet was a short man) — nay, he could almost 
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put you in his pocket.” " I know not how that may be,’' replied the 
old gentleman, “but this I certainly do know, and to my great cost, 
tocvthat he is never out of mine.” 

After the .peace of 1815, the Continent — which had been hitherto 
§hut to Sir James Graham — became again opehed, and he availed 
himself of this opportunity of foreign travel. He remained abroad for 
ithree or four years, diligently availing himself of the advantages to be 
Iderived from an observation of foreign manners and customs, and 
returned to England about 1818. Soon after, he was elected for the 
rofrn of Carlisle, which he continued to represent in four successive 
P»aments. \ In 1819 Sir James was united to his present lady^ and 
i for$ ^onsiderkble period afterwards he resided almost altogether in tfvT 
* cywA^yjHnong his tenantry, performing the duties of a country 
\shan magistrate with zeal and ability. 

Theftkttion between landlord and tenant is one of reciprocal^BWM 
and whelt properly appreciated in the relation of common dutie^Mr 
common interests, it is one in which some of the finest feelings of our 
nature greatly subserve the most imperious national interests. The 
most important establishments of English polity are dependant on the 
land for support — the Ministers of the Established Church derive their 
revenues from the land — the poor, the aged, and the infirm have a 
legal claim on the soil — the injured or oppressed, who cannot obtain 


justice for themselves, or punish the wrong-doer at their own expense, 
cast the burden on the land, and the County Rate affords to them at 
fbast the means of an ample if not a speedy redress. Thus is the laud 
made to minister to Religion, Charity, and Justice; and when the 
proprietor of the soil — the dispenser, in his corporate capacity, of these 
three blessings — is moreover individually loved for his private* virtues 
and public qualities, the hold which hfi has. on his tenantry is one in 
which affection and interest alika mingle. Perhaps this is not the 
place, and certainly it is not thype, in which to vaunt of those feudal 
feelings — of that traditionary respect in which families who have been 


good landlords have lfeen handed down by tenants from generation to 
generation — but however it may be out of place, or out of time, wc 
cannot but echo the sentiment of Lord Bacon, “ that it’ is a reverend 


thing to see an ancient castle or building not in decay, as to see a fair 
timber tree sound and perfect : how muA more to behold an ancient 
noble family which hath stood against the waves and weathers of time ? 
for a new nobility the act of power, but ancient n$>ility is the act of 
time.” Though feelings of this kind are fast hastening to decay in 
England, as well as "in all parts of the old world, and though they have 
never had existence in the new, he woyJd be a bold man who should 
Ray that they* had not their uses ; and tfiat they did not give rise to 
local attachments — to fond friendships — and to sonic of the nobler 
and more masculine virtues of the human heart. The feudal system 
has long perished in England — it was destroyed in Prussia in 1806, 
by the Minister, Stein, who by one stroke of his pen emancipated the 
Bauer Rh often — it was abolished in 1818 in Mecklenburgh — and it 
now exists but in Russia, Poland, and parts of Hungary; yet the 
system, faulty as it was, was the parent of much generous and noble 
feeling, and he must be a man of strong prejudices against antiquity 
who can see nothing but unmixed evil in an institution which in the 
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dark ages had its uses — and to which even in modern times much 
generous and grateful feeling was incident. We boast much of the 
civilization and enlightenment of present times — but looking to the 
condition of the Agricultural districts at this moment, as detailed in 
the Reports on tht? Poor Laws, published by the authority of hia 
Majesty’s Ministers — looking to the fact that the ties between parent 
ancjjchild are nearly severed — and that illegitimate children are twenty*-? 
five per cent, more valuable than legitimate — we very much doubt if 
the feudal system, with all its vices, was much worse, in some respecfel f 
than the modern maladministration of laws absolutely good in themU 
selvgjj, but perverted to the worst uses by Overseers and Guard i^ns* 
""TBethiS, however, as it may, there is no part of England in whiclf the 
consequent on the femdal system, have more sway than in 
gflHE^i&tintics. There, the link-connecting lord and clansman is 
B Bj Pyyot broken, or if broken, the mark of the chain still subsists, 
our readers will say, wherefore this digression ? what has it to do 
with Sir James Graham ? Much more than may at first sight appear. 
These feelings have “ grown with th&growth, and strengthened with 
the strength ” of the Cumberland baronet ; they were the prop and 
pabulum on which he was “ nursed and dandled into manhood ” — to 
them we owe the famous pamphlet “ Corn and Currency,” first pub- 
lished in 1828 — to them we owe the Letters of a Cumberland Yeo- 
man,” alluded to in the late debate on the Corn Laws, by Mr. Poulett 
Thomson — and to them we owe, last though not least, the speech of 
Sir James Graham, as the champion of the landed interest, delivered 
on the night of the debate on Mr. Hume’s motion. 

From the period of his return to Parliament till the publication of 
Corn and Currency,” Sir James had been hardly known in the House. 
He rarely Attended the debaters, and still more rarely spoke. When 
lie did venture to address the “ assembled wisdom of the nation,” (to 
use one of the phrases of the late Lord Londonderry) it was on some 
question connected with the landed interest. As we before observed, 
his duties as a country gentleman and a landlord, engrossed a great 
part of life time and attention ; and he was moreover known to be a 
passionate follower of tlje chase. To such a being, no place is a greater 
desert — even with all its attractions — than the great “ wen ” called 
London, and few places are rriore uninteresting than the House of Com- 
mons. Yet some of our very best speakers and debaters have been 
country gentlemen. The late Mr. George Ponsonby, t^e leader of die 
Opposition, was the most relentless hunter of his day ; and he gene- 
rally entered the House in buckskins and top boots — yet it would bo 
difficult to find a man who possessed in a higher degree the various 
qualities required for an Opposition leader. As a general debater he 
was unrivalled ; and as f a shrewd, active, and practical man of business, 
he beat all his contemporaries hollow. There was no more pleasing 
speaker than Sir Francis Burdett in his best day — lie was generally 
eloquent — always clear, if not well-informed, and altogether a general 
favourite ; yet he is also & most resolute anti determined fox-hunter — 
And if another instance were wanting to support our theory, we might 
adduce the Right Hon. Baronet, the member for Cumberland. We do 
not say that any of these three gentlemen naturally, and at once, liked 
the House of Commons — -on the contrary, we believe, the reverse — and 
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it is not perhaps, going too far to assume, that had their first successes 
been failures, not one of them would have taken that interest in public 
life, which each and all of them afterwards took. 

It was soon seen that the then member for Carlisle, and the present 
representative for Cumberland — although a considerable landholder, 
was not one of the fruges consumere nati class. His address to the 
landowners already placed him among the foremost ranks of that body* 
and when he rose in the House, inrfhe session of 1828*9, he was 
listened to with attention and respecjjl This was certainly a just ho- 
mage to his zeal and abilities in the interest of his order ; for he was 
the first large proprietor (we do not of course allude to Mr. Cobbed for 
h^yas a public writer, had for more than twenty .years previously. prj 
fc fagated similar doctrines), who proclaimed that all tithes fall ejiuT 
sivelyion the agricultural interest ; and that the aggregate bucd^^frflk 
land amounted, then, at the least, to eighteen millions annual!^. Tif 
truth, it was impossible to deny many of Sir James’s statements ; the 
land tax alone had been collected at the rate of 4s. in the pound ; and 
it might be calculated to amount to 1 0 per cent, on the rent through- 
out the kingdom. The Poor, County, and Highway Rates, the exclu- 
sive burdens of the land, manifested a decided tendency to increase. 
Even the progress of civilization and improvement then fell, as it now 
does, on the owners of the soil. . Not a new bridge was built — not a new 
communication was opened — not a road repaired, without adding some- 
what to the direct burdens on the land ; and as if to “ cap the climax ” 
of the squires’ misery by an act passed in the session of 1827, individuals 
were almost altogether relieved from the expenses of criminal prosecu- 
tions, and the County Rates were made responsible for the prosecutor’s 
bill of costs, not only at the sessions, but also at the assizes, even in 
cases of misdemeanour. This was, kideed, ingens dirague cohors 
malorum. 

But these miseries were trivial in comparison to the effect, of Mr. Peel's 
bill of 1819. At the period of the passing of this measure, Mr. Ricardo, 
then the organ of the funded and monied interest, contended that the 
depreciation caused by this measure amounted only to 3 portent. ; but 
before his death, in 1823, he admitted that that bill had raised the Cur- 
rency at least 10 per cent. Mr. Matthias Aftwood, and the present 
Secretary-at-War, Mr. Edward Ellice, maintained that the value of 
the Currency was raised at least 30 per cent. ; and Mr. Alexander 
Baring, a man of more experience in commercial affairs and funded ope- 
rations, than any man in Europe, and besides, a person of rare sagacity 
in all money matters — expressed his belief that the appreciation 
amounted to from 25 to 30 per cent. have been always ourselves 
inclined to think that it was above 40 ; and we believe the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty was of opinion that it vras considerably 
above 30. What an alteration did this bill afone cause in Jhe nature 
of contracts ! “ Already (said Sir James Graham, in 1827) has Mr. 

Peel’s bill occasioned an immense transferor property ; it has conferred 
on the fundholder a benefit to the extent of the depreciation of the 
money which he advanced ; in many cases this is equal to 35 per cent. 
But this rise of the fundlords is effected at the ruin of the landlord. 
Estates which have been held from generation to generation in the same 
family, are rapidly changing owners, and as the country gentleman 
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retires the fundholder advances. The Government may view the 
change with indifference ; the Treasury may continue to . receive its 
taxes ; but it is hard that the landed gentry should be driven from their 
hereditary possessions for the sake of a bonus to the fundholder, to 
which B he is by no means entitled. Both the nobility and gentry must 
fall from their high estate undergo operation of this act : their reduced 
rental must be absorbed in th^Bscessary outgoings and fixed charges 
on their property, and nothing be left to sustain the dignity of their 
rank and station.” 

It certainly would be difficult to show why the fundlord should not 
be taxed for the support of the Poor and for the County Rate, as well 
as the landlord. At the time of the passing of the 43d of Elizabeth, 
all property was taxed for the support of the aged and infirm, and for 
setting the able-bodied to labour. Mines, underwoods, water-courses, 
&c., were each subject to thfs just and charitable bunlen. It is true 
that the Funds did not then exist, but had they existed, can any one 
doubt that the original framers of the Poor Laws had not made them as 
subservient to the purposes pf this great state measure as every other 
species of property ? 

There can be no doubt that pauperism* is greatly increased by heavy 
taxation. At the commencement of the reign of Geo. III., the poor- 
rates amounted only to 600,000/. per annum. Now they amount to 
nearly 8,000,000/. yearly, in a restored or appreciated currency. The 
fatal effects of tampering with the currency either by its contraction or 
extension, not only on private* but on public debts, fully appears on 
looking to the History of France. When under Louis XIV., the currency 
had boon depreciated 27 per ccitt., universal distress was the conse- 
quence. All pecuniary contracts which had been previously made 
were raised one third against the debtor. The result was that there 
was scarcely a proprietor who did not see his patrimony melt away 
without possessing the slightest means of prevention . * No man more 
clearly shewed the effect of this tampering in England, than Sir James 
Graham. “ I will suppose,” says the hon. baronet, “ a case of the 
head of a family dying in 1813, and leaving a rental of 5000/. a-year 
to his oldest son, with a jointure to his widow of 1000/. a-year, and a 
rent charge in the shape of annuities to younger children, to the extent 
of 1500/. a-year more. The father had made his will in 1792, and 
under that will had assigned to his widow 500/. a-year, and to his 
younger children an annuity of 750/ ; but the rental of the property was 
then only 3000/. per annum ; with the depreciation of the war the 
rental rose, before 1813, to 5005/. a-year ; and the proprietor revoking 
his former will in the year of his death, doubled his wife’s jointure 
and the annuities of his younger children. The mint price of gold that 
year was 51. 10s. per ounce, and consequently the depreciation of 
paper 41 per cent. Nothing could be more fair than this increase to 
the family burdens at the time when it was made, and according to the 
rate of the then existing prices ; but the change has proved ruinous to 
the heir; the Legislature itself has defrauded him; the depreciation 
by which his father was deceived in 1813, is now not only avowed but 
remedied by act of Parliament. The annuitants on his estate enjoy 
their double incomes and pay their half prices ; he receives his naif 
rental and pays the double annuity” 


* Vide Fourbonnais u Considerations sur les Finances de France/* 
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Sir James Graham did not hesitate to point out the remedy for this 
state of things with his usual directness, and to this remedy we must 
come at last. The lion member then dared to propose a direct tax on 
the annuitant. It was then, as it is now, intended that such a measure 
would destroy national credit, and pre v^m us from ever borrowing 
again ; but this opinion is decidecll^t variance with fact and reason. 
David Hume suggested this cours^Bon skier ably more than half a 
century ago. lie says that “ undenffich circumstances of heavy debt 
the revenue must be raised from a continued taxation of the annuitant, 
or what is the same thing, from mortgaging anew a certain part of their 
annuities, and thus making them contribute to their own defence and 
that of the nation and did wc need an example among modem 
nations wc might recur to Austria and Russia. Austria depreciated 
her currency 400 per cent. \ ; acknowledged the depreciation, byjaw, 
compelled her paper to pass 400 per cent, below its nominal value, and 
still to this hour she has no difficulty in borrowing even in England. 
And the same may be predicated of Russia, whose silver rouble is three 
times the value of her paper one. 

During the session in which his pamphlet was published, Sir James 
Graham spoke on the corn laws. The advocates for a free trade in 
corn were for abolishing all protection and restrictions. On this oc- 
casion Sir James’s proposals were perfectly fair. “ If,” said he, “ we 
are to have a free trade in corn, let us have also a free trade in money, 
and destroy that fatal connexion between the Government and a single 
chartered hank, which facilitates the prodigality of the ministers and 
invests an irresponsible body with the most delicate and important 
functions of state, the controul over the circulating medium. Nor will 
it be wise to stop only at this point ; if the landowner is to give up 
his monopoly for the public good, shall the East India Company and 
the West India Proprietors be suffered for one day to retain the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of their exclusive privileges ? Shall the consumer 
be forced to pay an exhorbilant price for his tea and for hi?, sugar, that 
particular interests may be benefited ; and shall the nobility and 
gentry of these realms, the owners of the native soil alone be sacrificed ? 
On the contrary let us adopt the sound principles of free trade ; but 
let us not limit their application to the staple produce of our land, 
ict us destroy the heavy duties on timber, which at the expense of 
every man building a ship or a house in the mother country, are at 
best a paltry premium to our colonies ; and since we are bent on esta- 
blishing an open competition with the foreign manufacturer; let us at 
once reduce ‘largely those taxes which affect both the commerce and 
manufactures of our country.” 

This is certainly sound Teason. Trade to be free at all, should be 
universally, not partially so ^and therefore we are, and always have been 
an advocate for a free trade in all things, and a provision for the re- 
venue from the general wealth, and not from any particular class of 
property in the country. In this spirit we should be as warm an ad- 
vocate as Sir James Graham himself, for removing all those burthens 
that press upon the land, either as preliminary to, or contemporaneously 

* Hume’s " Essay on Public Credit,” p. 379. 

t Vide '* Malchies sur l’Administration des Finances.** See also a small Tract at- 
tributed to Gentz on this subject, and wherein the difference between the u Wtinir 
Wahrung^md •* Cmmtim if described. 
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with the approximation to a free trade in com : and that these burthens 
are neither few nor light, we will shpw from an actual example taken 
fiom a farmer of 130 acres, in the county of Essex, who is obliged to 
pay GO/, annually for poor, Mjhway, and church rates ; ami from 37/. to 
40/. annually, for tithes.^® t us however recur to the counties of 
Somersetshire and Surre^Bd'it will be foufui that the outgoings are 
nearly as great in the one and gflatcr in the other. On a farm of 250 
acres in the former county, tlie%iurch and poor rates amounted to 
33/. J6,«. 6(L ; the vicarial tithe to 9/. 7 s. ; the high and bye-way rate to 
51. 12a\ 9 d . ; the assessed taxes to 71, 12s. ; thus making a total of 
561. 8 s. 3 cl On a f&rm of 250 acres, in Surrey, the tithe would 
amount to 7 51 . ; the highway statute duty to 18/. ; the highway-rate 
to 61. 5s. ; the church rate to 3/. 2s. 6d. ; the poor-rate to 7 51. ; and 
the^ssessed taxes to 5L, making a total of 182/. 7s. 6d. 

It is not. therefore wonderful that a large landowner, like Sir James 
Graham, should have strenuously opposed a free trade in corn till the 
landlord had the advantage of a free trade in every thing else, and be- 
came disburthened of the exclusive imposts falling on the land in 
England. It was not alone for this he contended in 1827; he called 
on Ministers to reduce the expenditure, and insisted that as they 
had raise l pensions and salaries to meet the debasement in the cur- 
rency in 1797, they ought correspondingly to reduce them on the re- 
storation of a metallic standard in 181ft. He was, thcrefoie, opposed 
to the increase of the salaries of the judges, and hinted that the pay of 
the soldiers, amounting now to 13d. a-day, was only 6d. in 1792. lie 
did not spare those servants of the crown, approvers of Sir Hubert 
Peel’s bill — -.all of whom profited at the expense of the community by 
this portentious change; for it was clear that every such rise in the 
value of money was as well an advance on all pay derived from, 
the revenue as on all taxes borne by the people. He contended 
that it. was strange when reliance was placed or* historical example, 
under circumstances totally dissimilar, that the course pursued by 
other countries, in a state of affairs identically the same, should not 
have been entirely overlooked; for in France, after the abolition of 
assignats and mandats , and the re-establishment of a metallic cur- 
rency, the government ascertained the value of the louis d'or 9 as com- 
pared with assignats at different periods ; and in this simple manner, 
*>n reference to the given price of the louis d'or at any given time, 
contracts were reduced to their real value ; and more recently, when 
the French Government altered the value of its money to the extent of 
5 per cent., it provided by law - for a corresponding adjustment of all 
debts. The United States of America also, when in the last extremity 
of their struggle for independence, they resorted to a depreciation of 
their currency, guarded against the fatal effects of their own measure, 
by enacting, that no bargain or contract *for land should be valid if on 
a credit of longer term than three days. 

The speech, however, which gained Sir James Graham the greatest 
credit, and which raised him to the very highest rank in his party, was 
that on the Civil list, delivered in 1829. On this question of econo- 
mical reform, he proved that 113 Privy Councillors received a sum, 
equal, according to Mr. Cobbett’s calculation, to the support of 384,000 
Englishmen. Henceforth the hon. member for Carlisle spoke more 
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frequently, and he was listened to with the profoundest attention. 
During the first part of the year* 1830 he almost invariably divided 
with Mr. Hume, and originated three or foyr motions, which shook the 
government of the Duke of Wellington t^^s very centre. At length 
the success of the motion of Sir Henry had the effect of driving 

the Duke of Wellington from office. ThfWns of power were confided 
to our present Premier. It was,. we believe at first, intended to make 
Sir James Chancellor of the Exchequer, and there can be no doubt 
that the Right Hon. Baronet would have filled this high office with zeal 
and efficiency, but some of his doctrines touching the currency were 
not palatable to the monied interests, and the project was abandoned. 
The nation may, sooner or later, have cause to regret this ; for, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir James would have been in his ele- 
ment, whereas he has no taste or predilection for the Admiralty. ^Tot 
that we mean to insinuate that he is incompetent to the performance of 
his duty, or that he does not perform it well, for we believe Sir James 
to be highly competent, and wc have heard that the service is greatly 
content with the manner in which he dispenses patronage — but since 
he has gone to the Admiralty he rarely favours the House with his 
sentiments unless in his own peculiar branch of the public service, and 
this is somewhat prejudicial to a Cabinet, whose leader in the House of 
Commons is not over gifted with the torrens dicendi , and whose manner 
is about as undignified as can^be well conceived. It. is a pity that 
Lord Althorp was not transferred to the Admiralty, where his father, as 
Lord Spencer, acquired a just renown— and that Sir James was not 
installed into the Exchequer, where he might do the state some “ sub- 
stantial service,” by bolder and wiser financial measures. 

On Friday, the 13th ultimo, the Ministers confided to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty a Bill fur the regulation of the Exchequer. This 
was well, and lie performed the duty in a manner equal to their expec- 
tations. Let them ga a step further, and offer to Sir James the Chan- 
cellorship, and they will serve alike the Cabinet and the country. On 
two recent occasions Sir James’s parliamentary efforts are m the me- 
mory of our readers : the first on the Corn Laws, in opposition to Mr. 
Hume’s motion, when he stood forward as the champion of the landed 
interest. The opinions advocated by Sir James on this occasion were 
natural to a considerable landholder, and he may be well content to 
hold them with two of the greatest modern reformers, Cromwell and 
Napoleon. No man was more sensible of the value of an agricultural 
population than the Brewer of Huntingdon ; and Napoleon, in his 
conversations*with Las Casas, spoke of Agriculture as the soul and first 
basis of an empire. Talking to Lord Ebrington at Elba, he said, 
“ Agriculture has always been my first object, then manufactures, 
thirdly, commerce.”* Let the opinions of our readers be what they 
may on this subject, it must-be confessed that Sir James did his ut- 
most for the landed interest. 

Of liis opposition to the motion on the Impressment of Seamen, it 
would be difficult for us to speak, without risking the imputation of 
partiality. We shall merely say, therefore, what we sincerely believe, 


* Vide Ebrington’s Conversations with Napoleon, p. 24. 
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that the opposition of the Ministry to this motion, both in the last ses- 
sion and in the present, arose more fropi an unwillingness to allow any 
member of the liberal garty, and especially a representative of one of 
the newly-created constituencies, as well as a new member of the 
House, to take the lead imso important a question — than from any 
real aversion to the proposition itself: and Sir James Graham being, 
from his official station, the most appropriate person to be put forward 
to oppose it — did it with the best grace he could ; — always admitting 
that the objects sought by the honourable mover were highly commend- 
able ; but pretending that they could all be accomplished by the Re- 
gistration Bill, to which? it is evident, the strong expression of public 
opinion both within and without the House against Impressment had 
driven him. By these means he obtained a great number of votes from 
persons who were really opposed to Impressment, but who thought that 
whatever was to be done had better be left in the hands of the Govern- 
ment than in those of persons not appointed by, or generally voting 
with the Administration. 

It remains for us now but to say a few words on the personal ap- 
pearance, the oratorical manner, and the general merits as a debater of 
the subject of this Sketch. Sir James Graham is tall in stature, with a 
gentlemanly, frank, and prepossessing air. His exterior is eminently 
agreeable and manly — Nature has given him a clear and distinct voire, 
and a ready flowing and easy speech — and he enhances these gifts by 
the aid of art. Though not so much a man of fashion as the Foreign 
Secretary, it is nevertheless apparent that he holds the skill and science 
of dress in high repute. There is no appearance of dandy ism in his 
air, but it is plain enough that h^ wishes to be taken for what he cer- 
tainly is — a really well-bred and well-dressed country gentleman. 
When in Opposition, he was by no means so stout as he has since be- 
come ; and his present embonpoint has nearly destroyed the keen and 
intellectual look by which he was formerly distinguished. There is 
now an appearance of obesity about him, which it would require half-a- 
dozen years opposition to sweat away ; but on the whole he is the 
best dressed man in the Cabinet, except Lord Palmerston, and the 
best looking, except Lord Melbourne ; and, perhaps, there may be 
found many who will even say that he is better dressed than the 
one and handsomer than the other. It is, therefore, no marvel, that a 
naturally good-natured and urbane man, possessed of so many ex- 
trinsic advantages, should be able to secure a ready and willing au- 
dience in the House of Commons ; more especially as his style of 
speaking is remarkably calculated to please. It is easy, •fluent, and 
gentlemanlike. It appears wholly without effort, though it is plain 
enough to^see it is the combined result of study, practice, and great 
reflection. Though of a classic and elegant mind, and of more than 
ordinary knowledge, it must, nevertheless* be averred that Sir James 
Graham has never vindicated his claim to the repute of being a good 
debater. As a holiday or set speaker, with the advantage of adequate 
preparation, he approaches very near to perfection ; but he has not yet 
•proved that he could rise in the instant with the ready instinct of a 
Brougham or a Canning, to cover the retreat of an injudicious friend, 
or to carry war into the heart of the camp of an enemy. But though 
not gifted with those powers of debate, which Mr. Stanley and Sir 
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Robert Peel wield with such consummate art and dexterity — and 
sometimes let it be said with so ( little mercy — he is certainly as well- 
informed h man, clearly a much more frank apri popular man, and in 
our opinion would make a much better Prime Minister than either. 
In a word, Sir James Graham is an accomplished, shrewd, sensible, 
well-informed English gentleman, endowed with strong British feel- 
ings, anxious for the honour and prosperity of his country, and willing 
to make great sacrifices for the promotion and perpetuation of the 
national weal. 


Guilt or those who refuse to make aky Sacrifice for 'jiie Benliii 
of tiieir Country. 

What must be the guilt of those men, who can calmly contemplate the ap- 
proach of anarchy or despotism, and rather choose to behold the ruin of their 
country, than resign the smallest pittance of private emolument and advantage 1 
To reconcile the disaffected, to remove discontents, to allay animosities, and open 
a prospect of increasing happiness and freedom, is yet in our power. But if a 
contrary course be taken, the sun of Great Britain is set for ever, her glory de- 
parted, and her history added to the catalogue of the mighty empires which 
exhibit the instability of all human grandeur, of empires, which, after they lose 
by virtue to be the admiration of the world, sunk by corruption into obscurity 
and contempt. If any thing sliall then remain of lier boasted constitution, it 
will display magnificence in disorder, majestic desolation, Babylon in ruins, 
where in the midst of broken arches and fallen columns, posterity will trace the 
monuments only of our ancient freedom ! — Hubert Hull. 


Excessive-Population Fallacy. 

That c wages depend upon the relation between capital and population ' is the 
proposition upon which this fallacious theory is built. The proposition itself is 
true, but it forms only a part, not the whole of the case. Increase the capital, 
population remaining the same, or increase the capital faster than tfie population, 
and wages will rise In like manner, if you were to reduce the population without 
reducing the capital, wages would rise. In either of these cases, as there would 
be more capital in proportion to labourers, each labourer would have more, or his 
wages would rise. But this is not the real point at issue : — the question is, if you 
reduce the labouring population, will the capital also be reduced ? and the answer 
must be in the affirmative ; and not only will the capital be reduced, but it will be 
reduced in a greater degree than the population ! This, however, is a point into 
which the anti-populationists have not enquired ; they have assumed that capital 
would be unduninished,— that it would remain the same in amount after the popu- 
lation had been reduced [that [it was before, and in this false assumption lies ’the 
foundation of the whole of their erroneous theory. They seem not to be aware 
that the labour is necessary to the creation of the capital, and this strange oversight 
lias led to all the absurdities tfyat have been advanced respecting the excessive 
population of Great Britain, and the means of improving the condition of the 
people by reducing their numbers. — Hopkins's Great Britain fur the last Forty 
Tear**, 
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SUPERIORITY OF THE SYSTEM OF MANNING THE 
NAVY IN FRANCE TO IMPRESSMENT. 


In reference to the motion lately discussed in the British House of 
Commons on the Impressment*of Seamen a (subject that still excites 
the deepest interest in the sea ports of England), we think the follow- 
ing account of the mode of manning in the navy in France, will be 
acceptable to many of our readers, and follow most appropriately our 
biographical and characteristic Sketch of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. It is derived from several sources, to the authenticity of all of 
which weplcdge ourselves. A portion of our information was obtained from 
official documents, to which access was had, under the administration 
of the Count Villelc, and the remainder has been furnished to us by an 
ex-minister of marine, under Charles the Tenth. It may not be un- 
necessary to observe here, that every thing relating to the Navy in 
France is under the controul of the minister of marine and colonies. 
He has also the direction and superintendence of the galley slaves at 
the sea-ports ; his salary is 120,000 francs a-year. 

The system of manning the navy, established by the National Con- 
vention, still exists in France. Its leading provisions are as follows : 

A special register is kept, in* which the name of every French 
citizen is inserted, who is destined for the naval profession. Persons 
engaging in the sea service, either on board a ship of war, a merchant- 
man, or even a fishing-smack, are liable to the same conditions as to 
the station they assume at their entrance. From ten to fifteen year# 
of age, thef must be content to serve in the capacity of “ mousse 
which is analogous to our cabin-boy — above fifteen their station is n 
step higher, with the title of “ novice ” — Any “ novice ” or “ mousse'* 
who has made a voyage of six months in either of these capacities, and 
has satisfactorily passed the required examinations, may be employed 
as i( aspirant ” or candidate for promotion. Every person having 
completed his eighteenth year, who has made two long voyages, who has 
been eighteen months at sea, who has been employed two years in the 
fisheries, or who has served tv*o years as an apprentice ui board any 
ship, is liable to the naval conscription. To this effect he is required 
to present himself, with bis father, if living, and two of his near re- 
lations or neighbours, at the Bureau of Inscriptions, in his parish, 
where his name must be registered. Thefre he is to be instructed in 
the laws and regulations which point out the rights and duties of all 
registered seamen. Those who have attained the age, and have fulfilled 
any one of the conditions before mentioned, and who continue in the 
• sea-service as fishermen, merchant- seamen, or otherwise, although they 
have not inscribed their names at the office for that purpose, are never- 
theless included in the naval conscription, they being considered as 
having tacitly given their consent, by remaining in the sea-service. 
Those included in the naval conscription are exempt from every other 
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public duty, except that of the Government naval service, employ- 
ment in marine arsenals, or as national guards in the quarter in which 
they reside. The names of all volunteer seamen are inscribed in a 
special register, and they are employed in preference to the conscripts. 
Every volunteer seamen, and even “ novice” who has already made a 
voyage, and who desires* to enter on board a ship of war, has alright to 
a bounty equal to one month's full pay. If the number of sailors 
rejected as volunteers, exceeds the contingent to be furnished by the 
parish to which they belong, those who stand first on the list are first 
employed. If the number of volunteers falls short of the contingent re- 
quired, the deficiency is supplied by ad # raft from the register. 

Every maritime district is divided into quarters, and in every quarter 
the sailors are distributed into 4 classes; — The first class comprehends 
all the unmarried men ; the second, widowers without children ; the 
third, married men without children ; nrtd the fourth is composed of 
married men with children. The second class are not called on to serve 
until all in the first class are employed, and their numbers found in- 
sufficient. — The same rule applies to the third and fourth classes. — In 
every quarter, the sailor who has served the shortest period on board a 
ship-of-war, is first called upon ; and where there is an equality of 
service, a preference is given to those who have first entered the service; 
they however, have no claim whatever to the bounty granted to volun- 
teers. Every seaman who has attained his 50th year, is exempted from 
serving on board a King’s ship, or in the public arsenals, without losing 
the right to serve on board a trading vessel, or following the fishing- 
trade. Every seaman of whatever age, who chooses to quit the fishing- 
trade or merchant-service, may have Jus name erased from the naval 
register, one year after his having made a declaration to that effect, 
except, in time of war, or when war shall have broken out before the 
year has expired. A seaman is at liberty to enter on board a merchant 
ship, a fishing-boat, «or he may remove into any port of France, by giv- 
ing notice, and being inscribed in the muster-roll of seajuen, in the 
quarter he leaves, or in that to which he removes. By a law passed 
on the 7th of April, 1832, the seamen regularly entered on board a ship 
employed in the whale-fishery, are exempted from the naval conscrip- 
tion. 

The promotion of seamen depends on the length of service on board 
vessels belonging to the State, meritorious acts, &c. All registered 
seamen are bound to serve the State when called upon and balloted 
for — all seamen (officers and sailors) are allowed pensions according to 
their rank, a<fe, wounds, or infirmities. These pensions are of two kinds : 
the one consists of half the amount of their full pay, after 25 years’ 
actual service, either on board a king’s ship, ’merenant vessel, or in an 
arsenal ; the other is an allowance called solde de rctraite, and is granted 
after 25 years’ service, in the Royal Navy, six of which must have been 
at sea. — But in case of wounds, or the loss of an eye, or limb, a fixed 
pension is granted, according to rank, without taking into consideration 
the period of service. The widows and children of seamen are entitled 
to an allowance upon the same scale as that granted to the widows and 
children of soldiers. 

The system of recruiting the Navy having been found extremely de- 
fective, it was deemed necessary to adopt a more regular and permanent 
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organization of its several branches.— To effect this important ameliora- 
tion, a royal ordonnance was promulgated in 1823, for establishing a 
distinct body of seamen to serve on ship-board, or in the naval arsenals, 
to be called Equipage de Lignef and to supersede the body formerly 
known as the Fantassins de Marine , and at various periods under 
various names, such as Les Bataillons de Marine , les Equipages de 
haufSord , and finally, by a recent ordonnance des Compagnies perma~ 
nentes de la Marine . The body is divided into separate corps : each 
corps is composed of a permanent staff of 10 persons, and of four 
companies of 150 men each. 

All the officers of the Royal Navy, from the rank of Ensigns de 
Vaisscau to that of t )apitain$ de Fregate inclusive, must be employed 
in the Equipage de Ligne , and serve in it 2 years successively, unless 
they receive orders to the contrary, from the Minister of Marine. — But 
on no account can the changes in the Staff of the Equipages de Ligne 
affect more than one-half thft number of officers of each corps. Every 
seaman belonging to the Equipages de Ligne must be instructed and 
rendered fit to perform all duties whatever which relate to the manoeuvr- 
ing, piloting, serving at the guns, or repairing of a vessel, together with 
the manual exercise as a marine on ship-board, or in the naval arsenal. 
The men of the Equipages de Ligne are employed in all vessels from 
a ship of the line to a sixteen-gun brig, inclusive. When a corps of 
this class is embarked on board different vessels, the detachments must 
never be less than half a company, and the number of officers and sea- 
men required to complete the crews of those vessels, must be furnished 
by the port in which they lie, from the ordinary maritime conscripts. 
Vessels under the rate of sixteen guns are manned by conscript seamen 
only. . • 

The recruiting of the Equipages de Ligne is effected either from the 
usual conscriptions, or from voluntary enrolments. The non-com- 
missioned officers and privates belonging to the Troupes de la Marine, 
or marine corps of artillery, may be transferred into the Equipages de 
Ligne , provided they obtain the authority of the minister. 

The officers and privates admitted into this class, must be at least five 
feet five inches high, English measure; and a mousse , or cabin boy, 
four feet ten and a half inches. The period of the engagement of a 
volunteer is eight years — volunteers, who neither belong to the mari- 
time conscription nor to any other organized corps, must be of the age 
of twenty-one years and a half complete. Mariners, belonging to tne 
conscription, are not admitted into the Equipages de Ligne after they 
are thirty years old, or naval, officers after forty-five, except by the 
special authority of the minister. Youths, under eighteen years old, 

* La creation des Equipages de Ligne (says an Ex-Minister of Marine, in a letter 
to the wiitei*) est une des plus importantes ameliorations apporlees nu syateme mari- 
time de la France. C’cst a lui que l’on est redev&ble de la rapiditG de 1‘armement qui 
avait pour objet ^expedition d’Alger et du peu de g&ne qui en est result^ pour lo com- 
merce, auquel on n*a empruntd que 2000 matelots. 

The creation of this class, the Equipages de Ligne, is one of the most important 
improvements that has been introduced into the Maritime system of France. It is to 
this chiefly, that is to he attributed the promptness and rapidity with which the expe« 
dition was fitted out, that was destined for Algiers, and also, the very slight inconve- 
nience that this equipment caused to the commercial marine, of which the naval arma* 
meat had only occasion to borrow 2000 seamen in all. 
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who wish to enrol themselves in the Equipages de Ligne , must present 
themselves before their prefect or sous-prefeet, provided with a certi- 
ficate of their birth, the consent of their father or guardian ; or if they 
have no guardian, of their nearest relatives, together with a certificate 
of good character, by the mayor of their communes. Youths cannot 
enter into a regular engagement before they have attained^ their 
eighteenth year. In every sea-port, the resort of ships of war, a~gene- 
rai depot is established of the Equipages de Ligne , to which all who 
are destined to serve in them are sent. This depot is under the com- 
mand of a post-captain in the royal navy, Capilaine de Vaisseau . On 
arriving at the depot, the men are formed into provisional companies as 
follows : f 

1 Lieutenant. — 1 Ensign. — 2 Midshipmen. — 2 Second Masters of 
Manoeuvre and Gunners. — 2 Master’s Mates of ditto. — 16 Seamen of 
all classes. — 100 Apprentices. — 2 Fifers and 2 Drummers (as mousses .) 

The officers and masters are chosen from among those who are the 
most capable of teaching the recruits their manoeuvres, and the use of 
large and small arms. 

To each company, four schoolmasters are attached ; one for the 
elementary mathematics, as applied to navigation, for the use of young 
officers; a second for reading, "writing, and arithmetic, on the Madras 
system, or as it is called in France, the system of mutual instruction; 
the third, a fencing-master ; and the fourth, a teacher of swimming. 

All payments made on account of the service of the navy, are sub- 
ject to a deduction of 3 per cent, for the support of the sick, and for 
granting pensions to naval invalids. There never has existed any 
special asylum similar to Greenwich Hospital. 

There are several Marine Schools in 'France, one calJcdThe Marine 
College, at Angoul&me, founded in 1816. The Minister of Marine 
has the superintendancc of this establishment, and 150 scholars arc 
admitted gratuitously The expense is 62,000 francs per annum. 
There is at Brest a school, called Ecole Spccialc du Genie Maritime . 
There arc also gratuitous marine schools in almost evdy port of 
France.* 

We need not ask the reader which mode of manning the navy is 
best — that of France, with its organized system of previous training, 
education, routine of service, and ample pensions for the men, or that of 
England by Impressment, with all its cruelties and horrors. But we 
rejoice to find the universal conviction qf the people of England to be, 
that Impressment has received its death-blow, and will never be re- 
sorted to agaili. We believe so too, a»d hope before another session 
passes to hear its death-warrant read in a speech from the throne. 


♦ Outre les Ecoles mentionaus (£tys an Ex minister of Marine) , il on existc cinq 
destinees aux fils de inatelots. Ces ecoles sont £tablis abord de bailments floltnnts. 
Les eleven y reyoivent une instruction qui les rend aptes u devenir mnitres d’equi- 
pages. Chaqueecolo entretrent 5,00 eleves de l’age de 8 a 14? ans. 

Besides the schools named, there are five which are destined for the sons of seamen. 
These schools are established on board ships afloat. The boys there receive an in- 
struction winch, is calculated to qualify them for masters of ships. Each school 
instructs 500 boys, from 8 to 14 years of age. 
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SUPERIORITY OF A PROPERTY AND INCOME TAX 
TO EVERY OTHER SOURCE OF REVENUE. 


The space afforded us by the Recess, enables ns to fulfil a pledge 
frequently made, of recurring again to the question of a Property and 
Income Tax, which we treated*of in the First Series of the Parlia« 
inentary Review, previous to a motion on that subject being submitted 
to the House of Commons. The question is now about to be again 
discussed, on the motion of JVlr. Robinson, after Easter ; and as we 
think there is scarcely any question less understood, or one on which so 
much misconception and prejudice prevails, we shall make no 
apology for reverting to our former statements, and drawing largely 
from our former arguments as the ground-work of this article, 
strengthening it, however, by facts and arguments drawn from more 
recent events, and placing a new Graduated Scale before our readers, 
constructed on principles of such fairness and equity, that we think 
none but those who desire unjust exemption from their fair share of 
the public burthens, will object to it. 

Our first object will be to shejv the justice of a Property or Income 
Tax — next its practicability — then its economy — and lastly its pro- 
ductiveness ; — and if it exceeds Jill other modes of Taxation in these 
particulars, fts claims to speedy adoption will be complete. We arc 
aware of the odium which the very name of an Income Tax carries 
with it to some ears; but this will not deter us from pursuing our ad~ 
vocacy of it. No great change was ever yet produced in matters of 
legislation or finance, that did not draw down on its earliest advocates 
the censure # of their beingrash innovators, theoretical projectors, &c. 
We are prepared for all this ; and beg the reader merely to wait till ho 
has examined our arguments, and then he will be at liberty to refute 
them, if he can, or to bestow on us what epithet he pleases. 

We begin with an enumeration of the principal elements of a just 
scheme of Taxation, not enumerating all, but taking only the most 
striking and important, which appear to us to he these. 

1. That the smallest possible amount of tax, consistent with the 
safety of the state, should be tafcen from the people : — Because capital 
is creative, and wealth becomes the source of wealth ; therefore, while 
the sums abstracted in tcfxes cease to be productive in their expendi- 
ture, whatever is suffered to remain in thq possession of the people, 
augments and reproduces, by judicious use, in every succeeding 
operation of agriculture, commerce, or manufacture. 

2. That the nature of the tax should be so simple and intelligible as 
.that the most uninformed person who is subject to its operation could 
easily comprehend it, clearly understand its bearings, aha give to it the 
full measure of his approbation or dissent Because cheerftil ac* 
quiescence can only be given to that which is clearly understood j and 
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because dissatisfaction arising from ignorance is the most dangerous 
of all discontents, and the most difficult to allay. 

3. That the tax should be a& certain and economical as possible 
in its collection : — Because all charges incurred in this operation 
are absolute waste, being equally lost to the payer and receiver, or to 
the people and the government, — thus serving only to support a body 
of useless and unproductive beings, who could be much better em- 
ployed. 

4. That the tax should be as much as possible of a nature not to be 
secretly evaded Because the demoralization which frauds upon the 
revenue occasion, is of itself a serious evil ; and because the practice 
of enjoying advantages, and not contributing the proper share of 
sacrifice with others with whom such advantages are paitieipated, is 
selfish, dishonourable, and revolting to every just and patriotic mind. 

5 . That the tax should be as favourably as possible to consumption : — 
Because the only wealth possessed by the great bulk of the com- 
munity is their labour ; and as, whatever impedes consumption throws 
that labour out of demand, and whatever increases consumption makes 
that labour more in request : so, the great majority of the people are 
in prosperity or in misery, in proportion to the relation which con- 
sumption bears to their powefc of supplying materials for it exercise. 

6. That the tax should bear as strict a relation as possible to the 
means of the individuals who have to pay it: — Because by this alone 
can each man’s interest in the state be at the same time fairly burthened 
and fairly protected. 

It would be easy to show that every one of these principles is vio- 
lated by the existing mode of taxation in all countries of the world ; 
and though different states exhibit these errors in very different degrees, 
yet there is not one nation on the earth in which they do not abound 
in their financial laws. In the present inquiry, however, reference will 
be made to England only. For example : — 

1. Every undeserved pension, and every superfluous appointment 
(and unhappily there are still many of each of these evils left un- 
touched) is a violation of the first principle, — that taxes should never 
exceed the smallest amount necessary to maintain the institutions, pro- 
tect the property, and preserve the peace and safety of the state : — 
Because these excrescences are not necessary ; and the property of the 
whole is not protected, but invaded thereby ; while every shilling of 
tax so appropriated is a waste of money for unproductive purposes, 
which, had it remained in the possession of the people, would have been 
capable of continual improvement. *> 

2. The existing taxes, instead of being simple and intelligible, are 
so confused and complicated, that the most skilful financier in the 
kingdom does not know tlip names or amount of all, nor ‘the bearings 
or effects of one half that are raised. Hence the conflicting state- 
ments of different Chancellors of the Exchequer ; — hence the oppo- 
site pictures of prosperity and adversity drawn from the very same 
tables and returns; — hence finance committees, who are years un- 
ravelling the mysterious web ; — and hence the ignorance, so general 

^and so profound, that the first merchants, manufacturers, and agricul- 
turists, differ in iheir opinions on the multifarious questions that these 
;; ; .||kltitudinous taxes generate ; while the most fatal errors are committed, 
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in contracts, purchases, and sales, from the impossibility of ftnysingle 
individual having a complete, comprehensive, and accurate knowledge 
of all the taxes that at any time exist, their ’fluctuations, their beat* 
ings, and their imracrfiate or contingent effects. 

3. The taxes are now so difficult of ^collection, that an irmncnso 
cxpeifsn is incurred, in the establishment ttf custom-houses in every 
port, excise-offices in every town, coast-blockades, a revenue service 
by sea and land, and hosts of collectors, informers, and spies; with, 
all of which the business is but still imperfectly perfbrmed ; as, in 
addition to the evil which this expense" creates, a still greater loss is 
incurred l*v many of the taxed articles not being brought under the 
operation of the tax at all, from the facility which this very cum- 
brousness of the machinery affords to the dishonest for escaping from 
its operation. 

4. The taxes are now the* most powerful impediments to consump- 
tion that human ingenuity could invent. To say nothing of the rUw 
produce which is consumed in the state in which it is either imported 
or grown, — as tea, sugar, coffee, and a variety of other articles, the 
consumption of which is not one-fourth of what it would be, if all 
were exempt from duties; and by the restrictions on which, all labour 
employed in their growth, preparation, or conveyance, is less in 
amount, and less in value, than if the consumption were greater;*— to 
say nothing of the evils inflicted by the present system of taxation on 
all this imported produce, which, by impeding its consumption in 
England, equally impedes tlu; sale of English goods, which would 
form the payments for the foreign supplies;— if we turn to those arti- 
cl s which derive their chief valine from being wrought into manufac- 
tures by the labour of the community, we shall see that there is 
scarcely one that is not burthened with a tax that impedes its con- 
sumption. Among others, cotton, silk, hemp, flax, wool, timber, 
metals, glass, tallow, oil, leather, rags, paper, and a never-ending 
catalogue of materials , the working up of which furnishes the great 
mass of tlu? people with labour and subsistence : all these are so 
taxed, that not half the quantity of either is now consumed which 
would undoubtedly find purchasers if all were entirely free of impost; 
and consequently, by these restraints, labour is thrown out of demand, 
and all (‘lasses are. sufferers thereby. 

5. The taxes levied at present bear no just relation to the means of 

the individuals called upon to pay them ; all those which are considered 
most productive, bearing heavier on the poor than on the rich, in pro* 
portion to their respective means of payment. Among ’others, the 
taxes that affect the price of bread, beer, dwellings, light, soap, candles* 
and apparel, are all grierous in the extreme to the poor* because, ft 
certain portion of each of these is indispensable to bare siffisrsteppe, 
and to the performance of their daily labour ; while the rich, not 
consuming in any case a hundred times as much of each of these us the 
poor — individual compared with individual — though their are 

often a thousand fold greater, do not sustain their just share of th$ 
‘burthens which fall thus heaviest on those who arc least able to bfeaS^ 
them. Again: the taxes on justice and knowledge, the duty p«*J 
paper for correspondence or for printed books, the ta*es on' t f^knd|f^ 
communication, by the profits made on the conveyance of letters, th| 
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taxes on goods sold by auction, however great the distress that occa- 
sions it, and a great number of others, affect the poor deeply, without 
affecting the rich in any thing like the same degree : and while the 
landholder, great and small, is burthened with all manner of in- 
cumbrances, in taxes, tithes, poor-rates, &c. — he, again burthening the 
farmer by correspondingly nigh rents, and all other classes -by the 
restrictive corn-laws, as an equivalent, — the fundholder, however rich, 
is exempt from burthens of a corresponding nature on the property 
from which his income is derived. 

If there be added to all this, the taxes on legal proceedings, which 
offer a direct bounty to iniquity, by giving the rich the power to 
impede justice to the poor: the taxes bn bills of exchange, receipts* 
agreements, contracts, &c., which are a temptation to evasion, as well 
as a clog to necessary transactions of business ; the taxes on insurance, 
which are punishments for piudence, avd a bounty to carelessness 
and indifference : the taxes on newspapers and advertisements, which 
are binderances to knowledge, and to the necessary facilities to inven- 
tions, and novelties in trade ; not to mention a host of others equally 
objectionable, it may be safely said that the most ingenious man 
Jiving could hardly hope to invent any system so thoroughly and 
entirely clumsy, barbarous, unequal, and defeating all its avowed 
ends, as the system of taxation under which we have now lived in 
England for so many centuries, and from which, unless there is a 
complete change in the entire plan, no taking off the taxes from one 
commodity to place them on another, will do more than afford a very 
partial and temporary relief. 

The substitution of one single source of revenue in a direct tax on 
property and income, would obviate all these difficulties. It would not 
be subject to a single one of all the objections enumerated ; but would, 
on the contrary, be conformable to eacli of the Principles of Taxation, 
laid down as the basis on which all supplies raised for the service of 
the state should be regulated : so that if these principles be admitted to 
be just, the system which best realizes them may be fairly considered 
to be most worthy of adoption. 

- The data upon which any exact estimate can be made of the pro- 
bable result of a Graduated Income or Property Tax, can only be col- 
lected by the Government. But as we know that at the present 
moment a revcuue of 70,000,000/. and upwards, is actually raised 
from the pockets of the people of England, including the tithes and 
contributions to the church, the county and poor-rates, and a variety 
of other branches of local taxation or/er and above the revenue paid 
for the general purposes of the State, it must be evident that as large 
a sum of money can be raised from the saim mass of people, by taxing 
their income or property, as by taxing the commodities they consume 
— since it is in both cases the people who pay it. At present the taxes 
paid are on the amount of people’s expenditure. We would merely 
change it to a tax on people’s income , from whatever source derived : 
and if the general income of the country be only equal to its general 
expenditure, the amount capable of being raised must in each case be’ 
the same ; though in reality, as all countries making progress in wealth 
must have an excess of income over expenditure, the tax on income, if 
correctly levied, would produce more than tire tax on expenditure 
levied at the same rate. 
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The amount of the population to be made subject to the operation 
of such an Income or Property Tax, should include only those who 
can contribute to the support of the State, without depriving them- 
selves of any of the Accessaries of life; and should therefore be kept 
within certain limits of income, as a minimum , below which no contri- 
butions should be raised. Now, the population of the British Isles, 
according to the latest census, may be ta*ken in round numbers at 
25 millions. Taking one fourth of these to represent the adult males— 
one fourth the adult females — and the other half to include children, 
which is about the proportion in which these several classes stand to 
each oth(jr, there would then be at least 6 millions of men, from whose 
property or whose Incomes (leaving the women and children un- 
touched) a revenue might be raised. Striking off, however, the full 
half of this number, namely, 3 millions, as being in a condition of too 
great poverty to be taxed at all, (though, according to the present 
system, the very poorest, and weakest, and youngest, of both sexes, are 
all included in the grasp of those taxes which are placed on the neces- 
saries of life,) we should have a number of 3 millions of men, as adults 
and heads of families, or one eighth of the whole population, from 
which to raise the revenue required. 

We would propose, then, to begin .the scale of taxable income at 
100/. per annum, considering that less than this amount of annual 
income ought not to be trenched upon, if we desire to see comfort reign 
among the humblest classes, and means afforded to every parent to 
bring up his family in habits of order, propriety, and religion ; and to 
give to all his children that necessary degree of education to fit them 
for the due performance of their duties as citizens, and to procure an 
honest livelihood, by the exercise of their mental and bodily faculties 
combined. 

Commencing at this point, we would proceed upward, by a gra- 
duated scale, increasing by slight additions to the rate of tax, till it 
reached incomes of 10,000/. per annum-r-wherb the maximum of the 
rate migh£ end ; and all incomes above that amount be taxed at the 
same per ccntage throughout. 

We would make a clear distinction, however, between incomes de- 
rived from professions, trades, or other precarious and fluctuating 
sources of gain, incomes lasting only for life, as annuities, pensions, <&o., 
and incomes derived from fixed property, such as lands, houses, funds, 
descending in perpetuity to successors, &c. — taxing them at different 
rates, in consideration of the impermanency of the one and the dura- 
bility of the other, and preserving that proportion throughout. 

It has been contended by some, that incomes arising from professions 
or trades ought not to t^e taxed at all, inasmuch as such a tax would 
withdraw- money from productive and accumulating use, and thereby 
cripple commerce and trade. But this* argument, if it be worth any- 
thing at all, would be equally valid against taxing incomes arising 
from fixed property in land or funds ; as, whatever is abstracted from 
the income of the rich landholder or the poor shopkeeper, and ab- 
sorbed by the Government to pay its expences, is equally withdrawn 
from the productive expenditure and circulation of the country. It h 
a good argument against raising one farthing more of revenue than is 
absolutely indispensable ; but it is no better argument against the 

* 2 E 2 
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justice of a tax on one description of income tlian it would be against 
any other. To exempt incomes arising from professions and trades, 
from all tax whatever, and to mak6 incomes arising from realized pro- 
perty subject to tax, would, in our opinion, be thd height of impolicy, 
as well as injustice, and could not be defended by any argument based 
on reason or common sense. Let us put a case. Suppose a barrister 
or a merchant, each making 5000/. a- year by his pursuit, and spend- 
ing the whole sum as regularly as it was earned, without laying by 
any portion of it. Suppose at the same time a physician and a manu- 
facturer, each making 5000/. a-year by his pursuit, and each living on 
balf his income, and investing the surplus in realized property, in 
houses, lands, or funds. Can any thing Jbe conceived more impolitic, 
or more unjust, than that the thoughtless spendthrifts, who lavish their 
incomes as fast as they receive them, should go untaxed ; and that the 
thoughtful husbanders of a provision for their old age, or their children, 
should be taxed because of their prudence ? The question can receive 
but one answer; for every one must perceive that so to act would be 
to pay a premium for improvidence, and to punish prudence and eco- 
nomy instead of giving them encouragement. 

In the Examiner of March 31, 1833, in an excellent article on the 
Ministerial rejection of Mr. Robinson's Motion for a Committee, we 
find the following passage, which is so stiictly in point, that we have 
great pleasure in introducing it here. 

With regard to a tax on property in lieu of taxes pressing unduly on industry, 
we are advocates of such a change, provided that a mode of direct taxation can 
be devised, which, without being intolerable to' the feelings of individuals, admits 
of the just apportionment of each person's payment to his means. But is this 
the object of all who ask for a property tax ? 4 By a property tax do n iiot some of 
the number mean a tax upon certain kinds of property — a tax which shall fill 
exclusively upon land, houses, and money lent at interest? When they say that 
taxes ought not to be laid on industry, do they mean, what is both true and im- 
portant, that taxes ought not to be laid so as to divert industiy from one employ- 
‘TOfcnt, or turn it artificially into another, or do they mean that no taxes whatever 
shall be paid by persons in business, and that such shall be wholly qxempt from 
a share of the public burthens. If this monstrous proposition be intended, let it 
be avowed, and it shall be controverted. We countenance no schemes of in- 
justice; and, should the occasion arise, are prepared to contend for the rights of 
the rich, as we have ever done, and ever shall do, for the rights and interests of 
the poor. Mr. Attwood likens the state of the country to that of a ship’s crew, 
short of provisions ; — supposing it to be so, it becomes us to practise the nicest 
economy, to apportion the shares with the justesthand, but not to prey upon each 
other, not to turn cut-throats and cannibals. 

Give industry fair play ; give weal th fair play ; wealth is the reward of industry, 
and industry ha? its interest of manifold kinds m not damaging its object. 

We would not cure one wrong by attempting another ; because the industrious 
have had more than their share of the burthen, we would not with sheer undis- 
guised injustice propose to transfer the load in mass to the rich solely. If it 
were said, do not tax those who tfork, tax those who do not work, the principle 
would be intelligible, but unjust. Those who do not work are often those who 
emmot; and instead of being peculiarly burthened, are fitter objects for being 
peculiarly spared. Those again, whose circumstances do not require them to 
work for their bread, often work for the public good, all the more efficiently, and 
in modes which would never answer as means of livelihood. Though the ma- 
jority of thdse who can afford to be idle, always are idle, there is a minority 
Which comprises the greatest benefactors and ornaments of the human race. 
Finally, almost all those who live and do no work, do so because they have 
*■< * % 
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•worked, they or their fathers before them. To take the burthen entirely off tho$e 
who ctre working, and lay it wholly on those who have worked, is a poor mode of 
encouraging men to work, hut a very effectual one of inducing them to devour all 
they produce , and leaie nothing for posterity. 

We concur entirely in the justice of this view; and when we con- 
sider that the great object of the change proposed, namely, to tax 
income and property instead of commodities, is to relieve the cdWmfer- 
cial and labouring classes from the great weight of the pressure that 
now bears so heavily upon them, we confess that it appears to us unjust 
and ungrateful in the extreme, for those very classes who are thus to 
be relieved to so grjeat an extent, demand an entire exemption from 
bearing any share of the public burdens at all. 

The next consideration, then, is the rate of such Taxation in the 
whole, and in parts. We will suppose 10 per cent, to be the par, or 
average standard of rate. § Considering, however, that ail persons 
having incomes of less than 100/. a-vear might be fairly exempt; and 
that the population within the operation of the tax would not exceed 
three millions of male adults and heads of families, the rate should 
begin at 1 per cent, as the lowest, and go up gradually to 1 5 per cent, 
as the highest extreme. According to the present system of taxing the 
necessaries of life, and leaving larger masses of property untouched, 
although 10 per cent, may be the average rate at which the whole in- 
come of the country is taxed, there is this manifest injustice in the gra- 
dation of the scale, as it leaves the par, or average centre, and ascends 
or descends to either extreme. Assuming that the middle classes at 
present pay about 10 per ceht. on their whole gains, it will be found, 
on ascending to the gentry, or class next above them, that they pay 
only about 7^ per cent.; andf ascending still higher, the nobility, the 
more wealthy portion of the clergy, and the rich landholder and fund- 
holder, pay about 5 per cent, only on the incomes they enjoy l 
Taking the descending direction, however, from the centre, or par, the 
scale increases as the poverty grows more helpless ; and, accordingly, 
while thefcmiddle class of prosperous and substantial tradesmen may be 
supposed to pay 10 per cent., the hard-working artisan, and the small 
shopkeeper will pay from 15 to 20 ; and the labourer of the lowest 
class above the actual pauper, from 25 to 30 per cent., or nearly one- 
third of his miserable pittance, in the taxes on those articles of daily 
use and consumption, bread, meat, beer, tea, coffee, sugar, soap, 
candles, apparel, and other commodities which habit has rendered 
necessary to his comfort, if not to his very existence. Whatever ob- 
jections, therefore, may exist to a graduated scale of Taxation, must 
exist in much greater force a%ainst the present system, than against 
any other that could be substituted in its place; for here we have a 
graduated scale from 5*per cent, to 25 per cent, on the incomes of the 
parties contributing — but in defiance oft justic e, humanity, and com- 
mon sense, graduated the wrong way; making those who are the 
richest pay the smallest proportion of their incomes to the support of 
the state, and exacting from the poorest the largest proportion of their 
scanty store, to uphold the Government under which they live. Such a 
violation of all equity as this can surely never meet defenders. 

We propose, then, to preserve th e principle of graduation, which is 
not merely acknowledged but acted upon in our present system, and to 
reverse the order of its progress ; — to begin by taxing the incomes of „ 
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the lowest class included in the scale, namely 100/. at 1 per cent, 
instead of 2 o, and end by taxings the incomes of the highest class, 
from 10,000/. to 300,000/. and upwards, at 3 and c 15 percent, instead 
of 5 ; acting, therefore, in conformity with the principle of proportion 
before laid down, namely, to lighten or increase the weight of the 
burden with as exact a regurd as possible to the capacity of the parties 
to bear them. 

When it is admitted that the great end of Government is to protect 
the persons and property of its subjects from foreign invasion and 
domestic spoil, it must be clear that those who have the largest pos- 
sessions to protect, and the most numerous privileges to enjoy, ought 
tQ.be the parties who should contribute, not merely most largely, but 
id the largest proportion to their income, for the support of the pro- 
tection required. 

Lord Althorp, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Poulett Thompson, and others, 
have called this graduation of rate, “ ap equalization of all fortunes 
and a “ confiscation of property neither of which are at all true. 
But we subjoin a higher authority than either, to counterbalance theirs. 
The celebrated Dr. Paley, writing on this subject, says, 

u A tax, to be just, ought to be accurately proportioned to the circumstances 
{or more correctly, perhaps, to the amount of the property) of the persons who 
pay it. But, upon what, it might be asked, is this opinion founded : unless it 
could be shown, that such a proportion interferes the least with the general con- 
veniency of subsistence ? Whereas, I should rather believe, that a tax constructed 
with a view to that conveniency, ought to rise upon the dififeient classes of the 
community, in a much higher ratio than the simple proportion of their incomes. 
The point to be regarded, is, not what men have, but what they can spare : — and 
it is evident, that a man who possesses a thousand pounds a-year, can more 
easily give up a hundred, than a man with a hundred pounds a-year can part with 
ten ; that is, those habits of life which are reasonable and innocent, and upon the 
ability to continue which, the formation of families depends, will be much less 
affected by the one deduction, than by the other. It is still more evident, that a 
man of a hundred pounds a-year, would not be so much distressed m his sub- 
sistence, by a demand from him of ten pounds, as a man of ten poqpds a-year, 
would be by the loss of one : — to which we must add, that, the population of the 
country being replenished by the marriages of the lowest ranks of the society, 
their accommodation and relief become of more importance to the state, than the 
conveniency of any higher, but less numerous, order of its citizens.” 

We have heard it often urged, that Property is fairly entitled to its 
just influence in the state : and when Property contributes its just share 
towards the maintenance of the expenses, we shall have no objection to 
see it invested with its due share of* influence in the direction of public 
affairs. We kave accordingly provided* in the Plan of a Graduated 
Tax proposed, that the possessors of large Incomes, whose rate of tax- 
ation is increased in proportion to the increase. of their means, should 
be granted an additional number of votes, as Electors, in proportion to 
the per centage of tax actually paid by them ; and be so registered in 
-all boroughs or counties in which their residence or property may lie : 
thus giving them an increase of political power, in proportion to the 
weight of their contributions to the support of the State, and making 
that power legal, open, and acknowledged, instead of allowing it to be 
exercised, as it too often is at present, illegally, secretly, and de- 
jjr&dingiy, to all the parties concerned. ’ 

We have one other point only to advert to, before we introduce the 


ail ’UfJ 
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Table of the Plan proposed ; and it is that which raises an objection to 
an Income Tax, on account of its inyumtoriat character; and the ne- 
cessity under which it would place all men, of disclosing to others the 
actual state of their affairs. This objection would be entitled to some 
weight, if the present System of Taxation, for which that on Income 
is proposed as a substitute, were entirely free from any inquisitorial 
examinations into men’s property, operation^, and affairs* But let Oft 
see whether that is the case. 

To begin with the least onerous of these inquisitorial processes^ 
that of the Customs. No merchant can export or import any of the 
various articles subject to duties, without exposing to the proper 
officers, if required, his invpices, bills of lading, and all particulars 
of quantity and value, accompanied by bonds, oaths, visits of Cu|* 
tom-house officers to his docks, warehouses, and ships, and liability 
to be called on to give a full exposition of any matter or thing which 
these officers, in the course f of their duties may require, besides being 
subject to seizures of his goods, and himself to penalties of all kind*, 
for any infraction of the laws, however unintentioned they may have 
been made. 

Passing from' thence to the Excise, the inquisitorial nature of its 
proceedings is far more searching and vexatious than that of the 
Customs. Manufactories of every kind are subject to the daily 
and nightly visits of its numerous and sharp-scented emissaries;— 
processes of the utmost importance are retarded and interrupted tw 
suit their convenience private apartments, and even the person* of 
individuals arriving from abroad, are liable to be searched, upon bare 
suspicion of contraband articles being concealed in the places, or on 
the person* examined. » 

In the operation of the Assessed Taxes, the inquisitorial power la 
just as largely exercised, by inquiries being made into the rent of every 
man’s house, by counting the number of his jeindows, to be deter- 
mined often by actual inspection, by examining the nature and num- 
ber of life carriages, his horses, servants, and even his dogs, and by 
the most vexatious investigations that can be conceived. 

Can any thing be more inquisitorial than all this ? Even then, if 
the levying an Income Tax were but as inquisitorial as this, and not 
more so, its inquisitorial nature would be no fair objection to it* 
adoption. But, we contend, that if those who are called upon to tnakn 
returns of their income will but do so honestly , they never need fear 
a second visit from the returning officer or collector: and if they 
should not do so honestly, “they would deserve to J?e visited, nqt 
merely with an inquisitorial examination into their affairs, but with 
severe penalties for attempting the fraudulent and cowardly injustice 
of escaping from the payment of their due share of the burthens 
the State. * 

If, in an invasion by the common enemy, any citizen were to By 
from his post, or decline to bear his full share of the heat and burthen , 
of the defensive fight, he would be justly branded as a recreant, and 
shunned by all his neighbours. We are now invaded by a mare 
powerful enemy than any that could attack us from without— -I nt su- 
it al Distress— and the increasing spread of embarrassment, aug- 
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menting in amount and degree as it descends lower and lower in the 
scale of society. We are called upon to repel this common enemy by 
contributing, each man according to his strength; and, if it would 
be disgraceful in a time of siege for any one insfa to have his maga- 
zines and cellars filled with corn and wine in superabundance, while 
others were famishing for want of food ; so is it equally disgraceful, 
under our present circumstances, for the rich to cling pertinaciously to 
the possession of their wealth, and not be ready to part with their 
due share of it for the preservation of the lives of others, and the 
protection of the remainder of that property, which they may then 
justly and fairly call their own. , • 

But to make the inquiry into the Incomes of individuals as little in- 
quisitorial as possible, and to allow a fair, and even an ample latitude 
for scrupulous and conscientious persons to make their returns in 
round sums, and without any unnecessary exposition of the minutim of 
detail, — we have divided the Incomes into* fifteen classes, each taxable 
at the rate of per rentage given, from 1 to 15 percent. ; and as these 
classes are separated from each other by large distances, we propose 
that no individual should be called upon for any more specific return, 
than that of the sum which corresponds to the class within which his 
Income may fall; that is, for example, to state that it is above 100/. 
a-year, but not equal to 200/. a-year; above 200/. but not equal to 
300/.; above 10,000/. but not equal to 10,500/.; above 5000/. but 
not equal to 10,000/.; above 200,000/. but not 250,000/.; — and so 
on, as in the Table hereafter given ; the difference between the annual 
amounts becoming wider and wider, as the scale advances upward. 

If there are persons so scrupulously secret with respect to the 
amount of their actual Incomes, as not* to be willing to disclose them 
with such wide latitudes as these ; and who would defraud the revenue 
of its just due, after such ample allowance for uncertainty, as these 
wide intervals — of hundreds between the lowest class of Incomes : of 
thousands between the middle class ; and of tens of thousands between 
the higher class, — we must say that such dishonest personr— for dis- 
honest towards the rest of their countrymen, and towards the common 
protector of all, the Government of the State, such persons must be — 
deserve no consideration ; and if they cannot be persuaded into pa- 
triotism by generous motives, they deserve to be shamed into justice 
by other means, and compelled to bear their share of the burthen, in 
common with their countrymen at large. 

We may add also, that though our Scale is called a Graduated Tax, 
yet in reality jt is a perfectly equal one, # being constructed upon this 
simple principle : — that the first 100/. of every man’s income whether 
he had only 100/. or 300,000/. per annum should be taxed only at 
1 percent.; the second 100/. of his income taxed at 2 percent.; 
the third 100/. at 3 percent.,* and so on — the increased rate on the 
third hundred not being applied to the second or the first; so that 
while the poor man’s only 100/. would be taxed at 1 per cent, the 
rich man’s first 100/. would be taxed no more than one per cent, also : 
and the increased rate of taxation would be only applicable to the in- 
creased income above any certain standard ; a plan which combines 
the justice of taxing every man’s first, or tenth, or fiftieth 100/. exactly 
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at the same rate throughout the whole community, and therefore pos- 
sessing the most perfect equality ; with the policy of taxing each in- 
creased 100/. or 500/. of every man's fortune, as it rises, at a higher 
rate than the preceding 100/. or 500/. above which it proceeds, and, 
in that sense only , being a Graduated Tax. 

Whqf will reconcile all, however, but the very rich, to the ready 
adoption of the plan, will be this : Let the "reader look at the line in 
the following Table, in which his class of Income lies, in any grade of 
the Scale from 100/. per annum, up to 5000/. per annum. Let him, 
then calculate what amount of taxes he pays now, in the duties of 
customs and excise, on most that he eats, drinks, and wears ; in as- 
sessed taxes of every kind, as,well as tithes, church-dues, county and 
parish rates for the maintenance of the poor (for all these are intended 
to be covered by the tax proposed), ana sum up the whole. Let him 
then compare the aggregate amount with what he would have to pay 
on the new Scale, as set dofrn in the Tgble, opposite to his Annual 
Income, in whatever class it may be ; and we think he will be perfectly 
satisfied that he, at least, would be a gainer of considerable relief by the 
change, and be ready to hail its adoption as a blessing. 

We have estimated the amount that would be produced by an In- 
come Tax, thus graduated, and believe k would exceed 25,000,000/. at 
least. But whatever might be the sum, it is clear that taxes to the 
same amount, now pressing on the productive industry of the country, 
and affecting chiefly the poorer classes, might be at once taken off’, and 
the spring which this would give to trade of every kind would be im- 
mense. If it fell short in the whole amount required to cover all the ex- 
penses of the state, no other change would be required, than a proportion- 
ate increase*of the rates on all classes. If it exceeded what was needed, 
the relief would be found in a proportionate decrease of the rates ; — 
so that instead of having the shipping interest fighting against the* 
monied interest — the agricultural interest fighting against the manu- 
facturing — and each quarrelling with the other* who should bear the 
additional impost — or who en joy the additional relief proposed — there 
would be but one interest in the state — and any increase of the public 
burthens by putting on a heavier rate of tax, or any decrease of them 
by taking off* some portion of the existing rate — would be felt in just 
proportions by all — each according to their share of wealth in, and sharo 
of contributions to the state. 

W r ith these explanations, we think the Table will be sufficiently 
intelligible, and we therefore introduce it here. 
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SCALE OF A GBADUATED TAX 

On Income — Life Annuity — and' Property in Perpetuity — beginning 
at 1 and ending at 15 per cent, per annum; and leaving all Inctmet 
below 1001. a-year untouched. 


| Total lax if 

Classes of 1 Tax on on Incomes One third more 


even Sums of rising in rious 
100 /. succession, sources. 



£ s. d. 
16 8 


8 0 0 


13 6 “8 


20 0 0 
26 13 4 


34 13 4 

42 13 4 

50 13 4 


60 0 0 
69 6 8 

78 13 4 


89 & 8 

100 0 0 
110 l t 3 4 


122 13 4 

134 13 4 

146 13 4 
158 13 4 


172 0 0 

185 6 8 

198 13 4 
212 0 0 
225 6 8 

238 13 4 

252 0 0 

265 6 8 

278 13 4 

292 0 f 0 


30 G 13 4 
3.2 1 6 8 

337 6 8 

362 0 0 

366 13 4 

381 6 8 

396 0 0 

410 13 4 
425 6 8 

440 0 0 


12 

342 

12 

354 


One-third more 
if on Incomes from 

Perpetuities. 

£ 

s. 

d; 

. 1 

13 

4* 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

16 

13 

4 

25 

0 

0 

33 

6 

8 

43 

6 

8 

53 

6 

8 

63 

6 

8 

75 

0 

0 

86 

13 

4 

98 

6 

8 

111 

13 

4 

125 

0 

0 

138 

6 

8 

153 

168 

6 

6 

8 

8 

183 

a 

8 

198 

6 

8 

215 

0 

& 

231 

13 

4 

248 

6 

8 

265 

0 

0 

281 

13 

4 

298 

6 

8 

315 

0 

0 

331 

13 

4 

348 

6 

8 

365 

0 

0 

383 

6 

8 

' 401 

13 

4 

421 

13 

4* 

440 ; 

0 

0 

458 

6 

8 

476 

13 

4 

495 

0 

0 

513 

6 

8 

532 

13 

4 

550 

0 

0 

570 

0 

0 

590 

0 

0 
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*eoperty and income tax. 


Classes of 
Income in 
even Sums of 
100/. 

Tax on 
each ioo/. 
rising in 
succession. 

Total Tax if 
on Incomes 
from preca- 
rious 
sources. 

One-third more 
if dn Income* fixed 
for Life. 

One-third more 
if on Incomes from 
* Perpetuities. 

Electoral 
Votes 
to each 
Class. 

£ 


£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


9400 

14 

uy>5 

1406 

13 

4 

1758 

6 

8 

, 

9500 

14 

1069 

1423 

C 

8 

1782 

13 

4 


9600 

14 

1083 

1444 

0 

0 

1805 

0 

0 

32 

9700 

14 

1097 

1162 

13 

4 

1828 

6 

8 


9800 

14 

nil 

1481 

6 

8 

1851 

13 

4 

33 

9900 

14 

1123 

1500 

0 

0 

1875 

0 

0 


10,000 

15 

1140 

1520 

0 

0 

1900 

0 

0 

. 34 

10,500 

15 

1215 

1620 

0 

0 

2025 

0 

0 


11,000 

1.5 

1290 

1720 

0 

0 

2150 

0 

0 


11,500 

15 

1365 

1820 

0 

0 

2275 

0 

0 

35 

12,000 

15 

1440 

1920 

0' 

0 

2100 

0 

0 


12,500 

15 

J 515 

2020 

0 

0 

2525 

0 

0 

36 

13,000 

15 

1590 

2120 

0 

0 

2050 

0 

0 


1 3,500 

15 

1665 

2220 

0 

0 

2775 

0 

0 

37 

14,000 

15 

1740 

2320 

0 

0 

2$00 

0 

0 


14,500 

15 

1815 

2420 

0 

0 

3025 

0 

0 

38 

15,000 

15 

1890 

■ 2520 

0 

0 

3150 

0 

0 


20,000 

1 5 

19(i5 

2620 

0 

0 

3275 

0 

0 

39 

21,000 

15 

2115 

2820 

0 

0 

3525 

0 

0 


22,000 

15 

2265 

3020 

0 

0 

3775 

0 

0 

40 

23,000 

15 

j 2415 

32-20 

0 

0 

4025 

0 

0 


24,000 

15 

2,365 

3120 

0 

0 

4275 

0 

0 

41 

25,000 

15 

2715 

3620 

0 

0 

4525 

0 

0 


27,500 

15 

3090 

4 J 20 

0 

0 

5150 

0 

0 

42 

30,000 

15 

340*5 

4620 

r<> 

0 

57 75 

0 

• 0 


35,000 

15 

4215 

I 5620 

0 

0 

6025 

0 

0 

43 

40,000 

15 

4965 

6620 

0 

0 

8275 

0 

0 


45,000 

15 

! 5715 

7620 

0 

0 

9525 

0 

0 

44 

50,000 

15 

t 6465 

8620 

0 

0 

10 ,775 

0 

0 


60,000 

15 

7965 

10,620 

0 

0 

13,275 

0 

0 

45 

70,000 

15 

9465 

12,020 

0 

0 

15,775 

0 



80,000 

15 

10,965 

14,620 

0 

0 

18,275 

.0 

0 

46 

90,000 

15 

12,465 

16,620 

0 

0 

20,775 

0 

0 


100,000 

15 

13,965 

18,620 

0 

0 

23,275 

0 

0 

47 

125,000 

15 

17,715 

23,620 

0 

0 

29,525 

0 

0 


150,000 

15 

21,465 

28,020 

0 

0 

35,775 

0 

0 

48 

175,000 

15 

25,215 

33,620 

0 

0 

42,025 

0 

0 


200,000 

15 1 

28,965 

38,620 

0 

0 

48,275 

0 

0 

49 

250,000 

15 

36,465 

48,620 

0 

0 

60,775 

0 

0 


300,000 

15 

43,965 

58,620 

0 

0 

65,275 

0 

0 

50 


A Scale of Taxation, graduated as in th$ foregoing Table, would 
produce, we believe, 25,000,0007. sterling at least; but we give this 
only as an Estimate, approximating as nearly as our means of calcu- 
lation will admit, to the truth. The exact numbers of each class, and 
the exact amount of the Incomes of each, cannot, of course, be accu- 
rately ascertained, without an actual Return from every county, town, 
and parish, in the kingdom. But as the Government have all the ma- 
chinery for this purpose already in their hands ; as the Schedules left 
by the collectors of the Assessed Taxes, and the books of the overseers 
of the Poor in all parts of the country, would furnish the necessary in- 
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formation as to the persons from whom such Returns should be called, 
for, — all that would be necessary to obtain the most perfect informal 
tion, would be to command that a certain Schedule, prepared for this 
purpose, should be left at every dwelling in the kingdom ; and its 
filling up and return to the proper officers fixed for a certain date. 
The following Form would appear to us to embrace all that could be 
desired.' • 


SCHEDULE. 

The "Renter or Occupier of tlie House,. No. in Street, in th© Town- 
ship, Parish, Ward, or District of is required to fill up this Schedule, with 

a Return of lijp Income, as prescribed : and to furnish each of the Persons residing on 
Lis premises, and above tbe^ige of twenty-one years, with a Blank Copy of the same, 
for the pyrpose of their making a Retarn of thoir Individual Incomes, according to 
the Form given : — the Renter or Occupier of the House being held responsible for 

such Returns being all sent into the Office of - - — — — . 

in — on or before the———— day of — in the year 

— — — under a penalty o f — — » — in case of his neglecting so to do, within 

the lime named. 

Delivered at the House named above, on the- day of — — « 

(Signed) 


Collector of Taxes. 


Name. 

Affc. 

P rofession. 

Annual Income 
from 

Profession or 
Tiade. 

' Annual Income 
from Annuities, 
Pensions, or Life 
Interest only. 

Annual income 
for Lat ids, Funds, 
and 

Perpetuities. 


• 


Above. 

Above. 

Above. 

Above. 

Above. 

Above. 

*■ . 

4 

£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 


SOLEMN DECLARATION. • * 

T ~ do eolemly declare the above to be a true and faithful Return 

of the full amount of income received by me during the past year; and of the pro- 
portions in which it Was derived ; from the exercise of Professional labour, or profits 
on Trade: for Annuities or Pensions for Life only ; and from fixed Property in Lands, 
Houses, Funds, or other permanent Sources : and that the return is made in perfect 
honour and good faith, without any concealment, reservation, or evasion whatever, 
and with a full knowledge of the legal penalties attached to the conviction of pre- 
senting a false Return. 

Dated —the day o f — — - — — in the year of our Lord — - — — 

(Signed) 


A condition might be annexed to this, that any person suspected 
of giving in a total amount of Income so much less than his real gain, 
as to make it. fall into a lower scale of per centage, or into a lower 
class than that in which its real amount would place it, should be 
liable to be called before Commissioners appointed for that purpose, 
with this condition, that if proved to have so falsified the Return, to tho 
extent named, he should be liable to a penalty of double the amount 
•due from him On his actual yearly income ; one half of the penalty to 
go to the revenue, and the other half to the party proving the fraud. 
And, on the other hand, if it were not proved to the satisfaction of tho 
Commissioners that a falsification of the Return, to the extent named 
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had taken place, the accusing party should then be liable to the penalty 
of double the amount of the Return made — -one half to go to the 
revenue, and the other half to the party unjustly subjected to the false 
imputation. * 

To make the operation of this Tax as fairly and equitably extensive 
as possible, it should be made to include every British subject, when- 
ever residing, whose Income was derivable from fixed property or funds 
in this country, or from pay, emolument, or pension, derived from the 
British Government. It should, therefore, embrace the whole of the 
Salaries paid out of the Civil List, including the King, and all the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family — the Judges and great officers #of State, — 
the Governors and officers of all ou^* Colonial Dependencies — the 
officers of the Navy and Army, wherever serving — the Dignitaries of 
the Law and the Church — the Sinecurists and Pensioners of every class 
and grade : — in short, every person above the age of twenty-one, whose 
Income should be derived from landed/ or funded, or any other de- 
scription of property or trade, in England, Scotland, or Ireland ; or 
whose pay, pension, or emoluments, should come from the Treasury of 
Great Britain, and be paid out of the General Revenue, wheresoever 
they resided, or to whatever other Government they might contribute 
their share of taxation. The, justice of this extension of its operation 
must be evident : for as the object of taxation is to pay for the pro- 
tection of property and the safety of the State, and as no classes can be 
more deeply interested than those we have named, in so securing the 
very sources from whence their Incomes are derived, it is but fair that 
they should contribute, in as large a proportion, according to the 
amount of their Incomes, as any other class in the realm : and through 
the same channel as their remittances # of rents, interests from the funds, 
pay, pension, or other emoluments, were conveyed or payed to them — 
through the same channels could this Schedule be transmitted, and 
the Return to it obtained ; any failure to reply to which, within the 
proper time, might be visited with the penalty of double the amount of 
Income Tax assessed, being deducted from their sources of supply. 

That this, and every other Plan first brought before the public eye, 
must be susceptible of subsequent improvement, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to deny. But we have read nearly all the books and pam- 
phlets written on the subject — we have heard and considered attentively 
the debate on Mr. Robinson’s motion, embodying the most opposite 
and the most recent views on this question, and we do not hesitate to 
say, that while the principle of an Income Tax is here carried to its 
fullest extent, the details are all of a perfect practicable nature; so 
that the requisite Returns might be called for, and the whole of the 
machinery put into full operation in a month. 

Let us see, then, whether, in recapitulation, this plan of a graduated 
Income or Property Tax, as proposed, would not correspond with all 
the principles of just taxation before laid down. 

1. All parties in the state contributing to its expenses in proportion 
to their wealth, all parties would have the deepest interest in economy; 
and every one would use his efforts to see the smallest amount possible, 
taken from the people, consistent with the safety of the state. 

2. The tax would be the simplest imaginable, as it would be only 
on one thing, and that consolidated with substantial political privi- 
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leges, attached to every class m proportion to the sum paid by each. 
It would be so intelligible , that every child in the kingdom might 
understand it, and*no possible loss could arise in questions of property 
and trade, as daily happens now, from ignorance and error of the 
nature and bearing of the taxes, duties, bounties, drawbacks, &c. 

3 . TJie tax would be certain and economical in its collection , as 
one register-office, one receiver- general, and* a dozen clerks, ia each 
county, would be all the machinery necessary for that purpose. The 
payment should be once a-year only, say the 5th of April ; and the 
persons required to make their returns and payment should either go 
to the offiee themselvjs for that purpose, or send their documents and 
cash through their agents or jankers, and not require to be waited oii 
by the officers of government. And if at the close of the payments 
made for each year, a list of the names, professions, and sums paid 
by each, were to be published in the County Gazette, or General 
Register, as in the case of the game certificates at present, no further 
security against omissions would be required. The business of the 
year being thus at an end, the office might be shut up for nine months, 
if necessary, as there would be really nothing to do in the collection of 
taxes until the commencement of the registration for the next year at 
least. To avoid even this slight expense falling on the state, if a small 
fee of only five shillings on each Annual Return made and Receipt 
given (3,000,000) were to be paid, (which Receipt of the Tax paid 
would be the only proof of legal qualification required for the Registra- 
tion of all the Electoral Votes) it would exceed 700,000/., and main- 
tain 100 register-offices at 7000/. a-year each, so as to save all expense 
whatever in the collection, and make the revenue come into the 
treasury without a single shilling of deduction. 

4. The tax would be impossible to be evaded , as men cannot, like 
bales of goods, or casks of spirits, be smuggled from house to house, 
or from city to city ; they must be seen every day in their usual occu- 
pations, and their residences known to all theif neighbours ; and the 
absence o£ any individual’s name in the column or page of the class to 
which he belonged, when the Lists were published in his county or 
parish, would be as fatal to his reputation as his name now appearing 
among the bankrupts in the Gazette. 

5. The tax would be extremely favourable to consumption / for as 
it would be a substitute for all others, there would be no duties of any 
kind or sort whatever ; neither on articles of food nor of clothing ; 
neither on dwellings nor furniture ; neither on materials for manufac- 
tures, nor on shipping for conveying them ; but every thing would be 
equally free, and consequently every tiling as cheap as its natural 
value only could make, it. The consumption of every article now in 
use could, not fail to be greatly augmented by this, and consequently 
the labour of men of every class employed in their preparation would 
be in full demand, so that our agriculture and manufactures might 
then equally rival all others in the world; while every increase to our 
population would, as long as employment existed for them, be an 

'increase of national wealth, by their annual contributions to the 
treasury, as well as of natural strength in their numbers and force. 

6. The tax would be as nearly as possible m proportion to people's 

means of paying it ; this, indeed, being the basis on which die whole 
plan is formed. * 
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At all events this must be clear, that by the plan here proposed, the 
whole of the revenue might be raised with much greater ease than the 
same sum is now exacted from the? people ; since the capital and labour 
that can and does pay the whole revenue now, by a costly and unjust 
process, could surely raise the same amount, in a cheaper and juster 
one ; while — instead of burthening any one branch of industry, or 
setting in battle array against each other the conflicting interests of 
particular classes, or oppressing the poor and permitting the rich to 
escape — it would set the industry of all classes free ; it would create a 
prodigious demand for labour, by the increased consumption of every 
manufacture in which labour is required ; it would set at rec>t for ever 
all the angry contests between the lauded and the monied — the ship- 
ping and the manufacturing interests; and it would also' relieve our 
colonics, by the consumption of their produce, as much as the mother 
country, by the relief for its industry in return. 

We cannot close the observations, ho\Vcver, without adverting to a 
few of the beneficial effects which it would produce, as we believe, in 
the habits and feelings of all classes of society — from the very lowest 
to the very highest. 

To begin with the lowest. — The most deep-rooted cause of the 
feelings of disrespect — not to say hatred — which many among the 
lower classes of society bear towards the higher, is their knowledge of 
the fact, that while all the wealth of the rich is created by the labour 
of the poor, yet the rich, not content with this, turn round upon the 
poor, and, in legislating for the country, so Arrange the imposition of 
the Taxes, as that they, the rich, shah pay the smallest proportion 
of their income towards them, and that the heaviest shall be thrown 
on the poor. They feel, therefore, that the rich are ungrateful to 
those by whose labour they live ; and they quote the high authority of 
that excellent churchman, Dr. Paley, who, in his treatise on Moral 
Philosophy, says : — 

It is a mistake to ‘suppose that the rich man maintains his servants, 
tenants, tradesmen, and laboureis; the truth is, they maintain Uni. It is 
their industry which supplies his table, furnishes his wardrobe, builds lus 
houses, adorns his equipage, provides his amusements. It is not the estate, 
but the labour employed upon it, that pays his rent. All that he does is to 
dish ibute what others produce , which is the least part of the business. — 
vol. i. p. 240. 

They perceive also, in the law of primogeniture, a provision for 
keeping landed property in large masses, so as to enrich one member 
of each great family, and make all the rest his dependents ; the result 
of which is, that the head of the family becomes a legislator by virtue 
of his birth alone, without any reference whatever to his fitness, and 
without any responsibility to others for his. conduct : and that in 
his capacity as a legislator, he keeps up the corn laws, because his 
income is derived from high rents;— he defends the East India Mo- 
nopoly, because he shares a portion of its patronage ; — he upholds 
West,* Indian Slavery, because he has in Jamaica large sugar plan- 
tations; — he resists jpoor Laws in Ireland, because he holds landed, 
estates in that island so . — he will hear nothing of Reform in the 
Church, because he has a large property in Tithes, — not to speak 
of livings, and other good things in his gift ; and he will hear of 
no retrenchment in the Civil List, no lessening of diplomatic ex- 
pense, no curtailment of the Navy or Army, no abolition of sine- 
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cures, no cutting off of pensions, because all these are the very sources 
on which he relies for providing for his younger brothers; — and, while 
spending for himself the whole produce of the paternal estate, Ij^s can 
keep up the dignity of* his noble family, by fastening his brothers and 
sisters, nephews and nieces, sons and daughters, — either on the service 
or the pension list, as vacancies may occur. 

The lower classes of the people know all this, because they se4 
it with their own eyes, and feel it in their own persons ; and w 0 
do not wonder that they regard the rich with any thing but respect 
or good will. 

The adoption of such a System of Taxation as the one we propose, 
by relieving the poor at once and entirely from the operation of any 
tax whatever, up at least to incomes of 100/. a-year, and, even then, 
pressing them only with the lightness of a feather, and making Ihe 
rich contribute their just proportion to the burthens of the State, would 
so far change their relative positions, as to do more than any thing; 
else we can conceive to lessen the disrespect, and abate the hatred, 
which now reigns among the poor, and gradually substitute kinder 
and better feelings in their stead. 

Op the rich it would have a different, but a very salutary, effect.— 

It would make them, what nothing else would do, Economists of the 
Public Expenditure: and why ? — Simply, because they would be large 
payers towards its support. Hitherto they have been so lightly touched 
themselves, that they could see nothing in Public Economy, but a vul- 
gar reverence for pounds, shillings, and pence. Only place them in 
the situation of the payers instead of the receivers of the taxes, and 
the revolution will be as great as could be achieved by the magician’s 
wand. The ’budget would be scrutinized by an entirely new class of 
men, and Mr. Hume would have more coadjutors among the rich 
landowners and fundholders of the Lords and Commons, than would 
ever be brought to act with him by any other motive. 

With both classes — the rich and the poor — it would have the effect 
of inducing habits of scrutiny and regularity in their accounts ; it 
would not merely inspire the wish, but draw forth exertions, to make 
the income of each succeeding year something more than that which 
went before : — no one would like to fall from the scale or class in 
which he first stood, but all would be glad to rise: and as, when men 
are really advancing in prosperity, they take some pains to let their ; 
neighbours know the agreeable fact, and do justice to their prudence Or 1 
their skill, so improving incomes would lead to improving returns, and 
the habit of honourable willingpess to pay their full share of the public J 
burthens, and see their names appear, with a becoming annual income, 
opposite to them, in the published L^ts in the County Gazette, would 
so grow in strength, that the frauds and evasions of smuggling Would 
rarely be known, and, when detected, bd visited with public ecblfO s: 
while the same honourable anxiety, which makes a man, when he 
subscribes his annual donation to a public charity or a hospital , see * 
that his name is entered in the right class ; — that, if a Governor, lie is } 
not put among the ordinary Members, and that his rank sis well as tbe^v 
amount of his annual donation is accurately reported ,-^-would induce^ 
him also to see that his income was published at the full amoupt at 
which he returned it, and his annual contribution tb the burthens of 

vol. i . — session op 1834. * * • ‘ v 2 . ' ■; “ 
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the State, and the rank as to the number of his Electoral Votes, not 
omitted in the County or Parish f List, in which his name might annually 
app|ar. «, 

As to the benefits which would arise from the adoption of this 
System of Taxation, in a commercial point of view, it would be diffi- 
cult for the most sanguine imagination to picture the result. To see 
British ships built wholly of untaxed materials, British manufactures 
conducted through wholly untaxed processes ; no Custom Houses, or 
landing waiters, to tax the raw materials imported into our harbours ; 
no Excise Officers, or inland surveyors, to gauge and weigh and 
measure every man’s stock in trade, and examine his licence to deal in 
exciseable articles ; no Coast Blockade, to prevent the free entrance 
from abroad of cheap corn, cheap wine, cheap tea, cheap coffee, cheap 
sugar, and cheap every thing else, since all things would come to us at 
their untaxed price, and all things go fpm us unburthened with impost 
or duty. Of such a state of things — and the mere adoption of this sys- 
tem of Taxing Income only, and abolishing every other species of tax, 
would bring such a state of things about — it is difficult to form a con- 
ception. But this at least we might safely predict, that it would fill 
our harbours with the ships of all nations, without lessening the occu- 
pation of our own, that it Would so increase the demand for labour, 
that all our manufactories would be in full employ, and that the active 
and industrious portion of the nation, at least, would feel like a patient 
awakening from a disordered sleep, and shaking off the night-mare of 
disease, going forth to walk abroad, with freedom, life, and vigour ; 
and while breathing with new lungs the freshness of the morning air, 
gathering health, strength, and enjoyment, at every step he advanced. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 


STRIKING INSTANCE OF THE CRUELTIES INFLICTED BY 
IMPRESSMENT. 

Sir, Harwich, March, 1834 . 

I beg leave to mention one instance of the blessed effect of Impress- 
ment, which came under my knowledge. In the latter part of 1810 , His Ma- 
jesty’s ship, Agincourt, being ordered to proceed to Harwich, to take on board 
troops, to convey them to Lisbon, received, just previous to sailing, a draft of men 
from the guard-ship, at the Nore, among whom were a number of men recently 
impressed. As the ship could not go into the harbour, the troops* were sent on 
board in email vessels, and it being dark, some few of the new draft found means, 
in the confusion, to stow away in the small craft, and desert. One poor fellow, 
who had been noticed as having been particularly depressed in spirits, (which we 
only considered natural, as having been newly impressed), was missing, and we 
' -supposed he had got away with the others ; but in a day or two after, he was * 
" found dead, in the heart of the Hawser, coiled up in the tier, where he had, evi- 
, r dently stowed himself away, to indulge in his grief, and I have no doubt he died 
Jbrcfcen-hearted. 

J. F. 
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PETITIONS IN FAVOUR OF THE CLAIMS OF 1ME DISSENTERS. 

Sir, Comal, near Dudley, March 21, 1834. 

I beg respectfullj»to state that your parliamentary conduct has recently 
been of such a character as to attract the notice and meet the approbation of the 
large body of Dissenters in this neighbourhood, as well as in many other parts Of 
the country, and I fondly trust that you will continue $o pursue the tine of con* 
duct you seem to have marked out for yourself. Half measures, and men who 
can compromise the interests of their constituents, will not do for the present 
day. Hence it has been matter of deep regret to many thousands in tins quarter# 
that Ilis Majesty’s Ministers have manifested such a seeming coldness toward the 
Dissenters, and that the Marriage Bill, introduced by them, is nothing short of 
an insult to their best friendf. 1 1 is so unwise in its construction, and so vexatious, 
invidious, and unjust in its leading ^ovisions, as to mock the just claims of the 
persons for whose benefit it is professedly intended. 

It is to be hoped that Ministers will mark well the ground on which they 
stand, that in giving way to Tory influence, either in Church or State, and setting 
aside their supporters, they are sealing their own fate, and exposing the nation 
to all that is distracting in change, and horrible in a revolution. At the same 
time it is the duty of every statesman to be true to his constituents — true to his 
country — true to the cause of Civil and Religious Liberty, and true to his Cod 5 
and proving himself thus faithful, he will rise to honour — be the ornament of 
society and the pillar of the State. 

My chief object in addressing you is, that a petition, got up at a large meeting 
of Dissenters, is now receiving signatures, and it is intended to intrust it to you 
for presentation to the House of Commons, soon after the Easter lledkss. Though 
the petition does not pray for the separation of Church and State, yet it expresses 
freely the views of the petitioners relative to national establishments of religion, 
and prays for the removal of our grievances. Thuve no doubt but you will readily 
support its prayer. 

Should your, time permit, it would be gratifying to many in this quarter if you 
would briefly state in your Review tfle present position of affairs as to the I)ia- 
senters’ claims, and if there is a probability of their getting a complete measure 
this session. 

I have the honour to remain, yours, most respectfully, 

A PROTESTANT DISSENTEIL 

• 

[We hope to take an opportunity during the Recess of going into this subject 
more at large, and shall then state our views as to the actual position of the Dis- 
senters ; but at the present moment we do not think they will obtain any large 
measure of general satisfaction, unless by pressing their claims with incessant 
activity and earnestness.*— Editor.] 


SIR ANDREW AGNEW’S BILL.— REMOVAL OF FAIRS AND 

MARKETS. 

Sir, Croydon, March 24, 1834. 

From your vote in Tavour of Sir .Andrew Agnew’s motion for a bill to 
enable the Ideal authorities to change the days of Fairs and Markets,, heldon 
Saturdays and Mondays, to other days, I am sufeyou cannot have well considered 
the subject; in this assertion I am borne out by the following, from you»pAi:iAA~ 
mentar v Review of Saturday last > 

. u That the observance of one day of rest in seven, is a highly beneficial institu- 
tion, in a physical and moral point of view, quite apart from religious considera- 
tions, we nave no doubt whatever; and we think it could be demonstrated to be 
highly advantageous to all patties in the state ; but as to any particular mode of 
enjoying that day of rest, it must, we think, be left to the individual himself to 
choose ; always taking care, of course, to protect the public health, public morals, 
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and the public peace, from violation, by any gross abuse of the privilege which 
this day of rest conferred.” 

Now, I fear when you voted for the' motion, you could not have possessed the 
liberal views you did when writing the above ; however? if I am not intruding too 
much on your time, allow me to point out an objection or two, to changing the 
Saturdays* and Mondays’ fairs and markets. The first and great objection to 
disturbing the markets on Saturdays is, the advantages they afford to populous 
towns of obtaining a fresh and good supply of domestic articles, which if on any 
other day, would be of little or no accommodation to them, for many would be 
without money, and others, from habit and convenience, would be deprived of 
its advantages, through being compelled to provide on the Sunday for the greater 
part of the week. — As respects fairs, I think the objections, if poss’ble, greater, 
particularly to giving the power of changing the days to the local authorities, for 
at present, the fairs are in many instances so Arranged and connected with each 
other, that cattle can be driven through the country (if not sold), so as conve- 
niently to attend two or three fairs per week ; this arrangement might be main- 
tained, but if left to the local authorities, I doubt whether there would be any 
convenience studied but their own. 

To give you an idea of the great difficulty attending an alteration of markets, 
I will cite the connexion of our market (Croydon) with those of London and the 
country markets in this part ; I must observe that ours is on Saturday, and sup- 
ported by agriculturists, and dealers in their produce ; many of the farmers, and 
most of the dealers also attending the London markets three days in the week, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ; on Tuesday they attend Reigate market, and 
on Thursday Fast Grinstead market, consequently, having the six days fully oc- 
cupied — in what way can it be possible to change tv\o of these large markets, or 
to spare two days m six, without causing such a sacrifice as it would be impos- 
sible for the legislature to compensate ! 

There ‘are many other difficulties that strike me, and shall be happy to submit 
them should you condescend to notice the above. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. G. 


[We readily give insertion to the lcti°r of our Correspondent, and we can assure 
him that when we wrote the passage adverted to, and when we voted, we were 
in exactly the same fiame of mind. We have always been of opinion that in 
matters purely religious, such as that of what may be called the spiritual or de- 
votional obseivance of the Loid’s Day, every man should be left to the dictates 
of Ins own conscience, as to whether he would attend any particular place of wor- 
ship, or indeed whether he would join in any leligious worship* at all. At the 
same time, regarding the institution of a Sabbath of Rest as of the highest advan- 
tage to the health, morals, and comfort of the community, we would assist the 
legislature in making such laws as should facilitate the enjoyment of that rest to 
man and beast— and if the sacrifice of some pecuniary interest should be required 
for that purpose — we would let that have due weight in making any change, but 
would still adhere to the principle that as far as it is practicable it is desirable to 
preserve the repose of the Sabbath. — Editor.] 

PROPOSED PLAN OF OBTAINING THE SUPPORT OF TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIETIES BY PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, Sunderland , March 22, 1834. 

I perceive by the newspapers that you have given notice of a motion for 
^ Select Committee of the House of Commons u to inquire into the causes of 
the, great increase of habitual drunkenness among the labouring classes of the 
kingdom, and to devise legislative preventatives against the further spread of this 
great national evil,” 
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I am glad that you are thus about to redeem the pledge you gave at the public 
meeting of the Temperance Society at Sunderland, on your late visit; and I beg 
to suggest a plan, of which I have long enfertained a favourable idea, and which 
is highly approved by some persons to whom I have mentioned it* It is this 
That all the Temperance Societies in the United Kingdom should, as Temperance 
Societies , petition the Legislature on the subject, and forward their petitions to 
the House of Commons to the hands of their respective members, so that they 
may all be presented before your motion comes on. The subject of Temperance 
might be incidentally discussed with advantage on the presenting of every peti- 
tion ; especially as it is new to the House : this course would keep public atten- 
tion alive to the subject ; and whatever impression might be made on the House, 
much good yould result from it out of doors. This preliminary examination was 
practised with great effect immediately before the passing of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, the Reform Bill, and efti many other occasions. 

I dare say you will agree with me, that it is most desirable that the friends 
of Temperance should act simultaneously ; and surely there cannot be a more 
favourable juncture for them to bestir themselves, than when a member of the 
House of Commons is about to call the attention of the Legislature to the subject. 
Perhaps if the London Temperance Society were to send a circular to all the 
branch societies with which it is in correspondence, the end at which J aim 
might be arrived at. And if I might be permitted to give one more hint, I 
would say, that petitions, couched in general terms , arrd not prescribing any par- 
ticular course, would be most judicious. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient, humble servant, 

A FRIEND OF TEMPERANCE, 

P. S. — It might not be amiss for all friends of Temperance, whether members 
of a Temperance Society or not, to be allowed to sign the petitions, which might 
run thus : — “ The petition of the undersigned members of the ( Sunderland] 
Temperance Society, and other friends of Temperance, resident in [ Sumler* 
land].” 

• t 

[We concur entirely in the sensible and business-like view of this matter taken 
by our intelligent Correspondent, and strongly recommend his suggestions for 
adoption. As the motion is fixed for Tuesday, the 20th of May, there will be 
abundant time to obtain the fullest expression of piiblic opinion, as well as 
abundant evidence on the subject from all parts of the country ; and we shall be 
glad to hav# our hands strengthened by such support as all the friends of this 
motion, which must include all those who desire to see disease, and suffering, and 
crime abated through the land can give. 

It may be added, that in forwarding petitions, it is always best that every town 
and county should send its petition to their own members, though they may of 
course ask others to support it, as this ensures the most extensive and varied 
attention to the subject, and often makes the members themselves acquainted 
with facts and arguments which they would not learn through any olher channel, 
besides diversifying the topics as well as speakers in every successive case. To 
avoid expense of carriage, the petition should be done up, open atjhoth ends like a 
newspaper, and written on the oufside, above the direction, “ PKi mo.v to trk 
House of Commons,” and if addressed to the member of the place from whence 
the petition comes, and seftt by post, it* will be delivered free of change. If 
petitions are very bulky, it is usual to send them as parcels, carriage paudj by 
coach. sk 

As the sin of Drunkenness is productive of quite as much moral teVil and actual 
guilt as slavery, it would be fully as appropriate an object for the labours of 
.religious bodies to hasten its abolition. We should hope, therefore, that the 
Pulpit would co-operate with the Press in this u labour of love,” and that every 
Minister of the Gospel, of whatever denomination, would explain to his congre- 
gation the duty of aiding any effort to enlist the Legislature in this holy work.-— 
Editor.] 
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DESTRUCTIVE effects of ardent spirits on the health 

AND MORALS OF THE COMMUNITY. 

Sir, Edinburgh, March 25, 1834. 

I have observed in the newspapers that you have given notice of a motion 
relative to the increase of drunkenness in Great Britain. I take the liberty of 
enclosing a document, a cop/ of which I presume you have already received, 
but which it is just possible you may have overlooked or lost. I printed it at 
my own expense, and sent a sufficient number of copies to London, to supply 
every member of both houses, and the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Temperance Society kindly agreed to address them. This was before the com- 
mencement of the Session. The document contains the testimony of 9 medical 
men, and I have by me the similar testimony pf 54 more (from Bath and Wey- 
mouth), making a total of 493. This testimony as to the inevitable tendency of 
ardent spirits to produce disease, poverty, and wretchedness is overwhelming y 
for no member in the House -yould dare to deny the evidence of 493 pro- 
fessional men . My object in first taking up i the health department of the- 
question was, with a view to force at once on the House, evidence that could not 
be questioned, and to furnish some data for any member to proceed upon who 
might enter upon the general subject. 

I am now collecting materials to show the connexion between intemperance and 
crime, and shall adopt the same inode of conveying the result of my inquiries 
to the Legislature. 

I have before me a letter from the celebrated Dr. Cheyne, of date October 18, 
1833, in which he says, 

“ I examined returns from upwards of 50 regiments, to queries which I drew 
up relative to the influence of ardent spirits, in relaxing discipline and leading to 
punishment ; and it appears that nearly all the, crimes in the army are owing to 
tile use of spirits ; and that flogging might be dispensed with, could any method 
be discovered of preventing the soldier from drinking ardent spirits.” 

* (Gigned) J. Cheyne. 

I am enabled to state, upon the authority of the Treasurer of the Charity 
Workhouse, that the greater part of the money raised by the poor’s assessment 
in this city, and which he distributed to the poor, goes into the low tippling- 
shops. This fact speaks for itself, and illustrates the working of the present 
system, and you will observe that it rests upon the best authority. ( 

At the present moment, in this city, the number of persons brought into the* 
city police-office for mere protection, in a state of beastly intoxication, amounts to 
twelve or thirteen daily. Drunken cases brought up for punishment in January 
last, amounted to 382. 

I think, from the evidence that has been accumulated upon this subject, it 
may be asserted that exactly as the use of spirits is encouraged or permitted, so 
will be the amount of crime, disease, want, and misery. 

In a post or two I hope to be able to communicate some useful information. 
In the mean time I beg to subscribe myself, 

Your vfcry obedient servant, 

R. K. Greville. 


Sir, . York, March, 24, 1834. 

I rejoice to observe that you have given two very important notices of 
motions in the House of Commons, one relating to habitual Drunkenness amongst 
the labouring classes of the kingdom, and the other for a Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. As the nation charges itself with the relief of the poor, I conceive 
it is, justified in punishing improvidence which increases the burdens of. the in* 
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dustrious, to say nothing about the duty of a Government to check vice and im- 
jnorality. That something must be done with the National Debt, is evident ; for if 
the fundholders are permitted any longer to receive 30*. in the pound, which 
Peel’s infamous bill hastgiven them, the eud will be, that they will be deprived of 
what is fairly due to them. The public say the fundhgdders have no more right 
to rob the nation than the nation has to rob the fundholders, and that an equitable 
adjustment shall be made. When this event takes place the great sufferers will 
be those who have recently invested, for the public will treat with the fundholders 
as a body, calculating what they have received beyond their due, by the operation 
of Peel’s Bill, and also the amount of taxation aue from them, which would re* 
duce the Debt at least one-half. People before they purchase into the funds 
should consider what they are buying. 

I hope your zeal for *the public good will induce you to make the attempt to 
prohibit British subjects from investing their property in foreign funds. A poor 
sailor is hanged if he happen to be found onboard a foreign ship of war, when the 
cause probably is, the niggardly manner in which his own country thinks proper 
to reward him for his services, in order that if may have more to lavish on the 
aristocracy, therefore why should not the capitalist who assists foreign powers 
with money, share the same foie. The latter is by for. the greatest traitor, although 
he defends bis conduct by stating that we were at peace when he lent his money. 
Should we go to war with Russia that infamous power will fight us with British 
capital. 

I also think much good would result from # an extension of the Legacy Tax to 
landed property, if the Government cannot afford to relinquish the odious impost 
altogether. In its present partial state it would disgrace either Turkey or Rus- 
sia, and never would have been sanctioned by a Parliament which legislated for 
any other interest than that of the aristocracy. 

If the people will only be careful at the next Election to avoid candidates con- 
nected with the landed and funded interest, I think the nation may yet be saved 
from the horrors of a revolution. 

I am with the greatest aspect, 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A FRIEND TO THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 


• PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 

In answer to the various inquiries, addressed to us respecting the transmission 
of Petitions, we beg to say that, by the Act 54 of George III., cap. 16Q, sec. 17, 
Petitions, addressed to either House of Parliament, may be received free tf 
postage if sent open at the ends as a newspaper, not exceeding six ounces in 
weight, and addressed to a Member , with the words on the outside cover, u Peti* 
tion to Parliament ” If written on paper, they will be lighter than on parch- 
ment, and equally good. When exceeding six ounces they should be sent, 
carriage paid, by coach ; and addressed to the House of Lords or Commons, if 
the Members’ residence is not knoyn. • 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The demands on our space still exceed our power of complying with them. The 
following communications of Correspondents will, however, we hope, appear in oar 
Next. 

<f Evils of Intemperance, and Necessity of Legislative Measures for Correction.” — 
Thomas Hartley, 

“ Desirability of Dispensing with the Services of Lawyers.*— A Constant Reader* 
“ On the Injustice and Impolicy of Assessing Landlords of certain Houses to the 
Poor Rates/’ — A Reformer. 

“ Striking Illustrations of the Crying Necessity for an Immediate Church Reform.” 
—Ralph Stevenson. 
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THE BRITISH RIVER OF DEATH.’ 

(For Tie Parliamentary Be view,) 

[It is stated in a late Publication on Temperance, that “The United Kingdom 
pays annually fifty millions pounds sterling for spirits, wine, and malt liquor; 
and consumes in the same period as much of these fiery liquids as would make 
a river of three feet deep, sixty feet wide, and eighty-four and a half mile*? long.”} 

Britons l look on this stream, 

And read a nation's woe ! 

What thousands madly dream, 

Where its foul waters flow ! 

Disease and crime, and death abide t 
This river’s all-polluting thle. 

They tell of Java's tree — 

Of ./Etna’s fiery mount — 

Of Greenland’s icy sea, 

Of Lethe’s chilly fount*: 

But this dark British river shews, 

A thousand, thousand, deeper" woes! 

Unlike the stream of life, 

That cheers yon blissful land ; 

Where no unholy strife 
Can raise the hateful brand, 

Is this wild flood whose waters roll 
To mar our peace, and blight our soul. 

Britain ! do’st thou not see 
Thy guilt and danger here ? 

From this dread river flee, — 

It stops thy bright career — 

What thousands stray upon its banks ! 

Of high-born and of hutfcble ranks ! 

Say, ye that love your land, 

And wish her joys to flow, 

^ Will ye not firmly stand 
Against this wily foe ? 

That land for which a Sydney died, 

And Milton wrote, — his country’s pride ! 

Shall riot the orphan’s wail — 

The widow’s bitter tear — 

On England’s friends prevail, 

And make them lend an ear? 

To that great cause— the Temperance Cause- 
Approved by virtue’s sacred laws ? 

Oh ! when the battle’s won, 

( And Temperance shall abound 

And her celestial sun 
Shall gild our valley’s round — 

The rose will then new fragrance shed 
The thistle proudly raise his head ! 

Then o’er Britannia’s Isle, 

Through palace, hall, or cot ; 

Truth — freedom— peace — shall smile, 

Our woes shall be forgot — 

And He who doth the sparrows feed, 

Will shield us in the hour of need ! 

Glasgow, FeL 26, 1834. _ EDWARD MORRIS. 

C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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RESENT STATE ANl5 CONDITION OF EUROPE. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF ENGLAND. 

The motion recently submitted by Mr. Shiel to the consideration of# 
the House of Commons on the subject of our relations with Turkey 
and Russia seems to afford a fitting occasion for some observations on 
the present state and condition of Europe, and more particularly on 
the Foreign Relations of England. Postponing the remarks we in- 
tend to make on the recent motion (in which, as we observed, on the 
report of the debate, the Foreign Secretary as well as the Colonial 
Minister acquired no enviable distinction), till the concluding part of 
this article, we shall commence our observations with the more western 
part of Europe, tind begin at onct: with that country in which civil war 
has been so long raging between the two brothers of the House of 
Braganza. 

If an ancient Portuguese, of the time of John or Emanuel, were to rise 
from the tomb, he would no longer recognise as his country that glorious 
Portugal, wflich for a period of one hundred and twenty- four years was 
distinguished as the land of vast and successful projects, in which sove- 
reigns and subjects shared a divided renown. The genius and daring of 
that epoch of wonder to the rest of Europe have departed for ever, and 
nothing now remains but the recollection of the ‘discovers of Africa, 
India, and the Brazils. But the names of Vasco di Gama, of Albu- 
querque, of Cabral, and Magellan, which cast a dishonouring shade on 
the modern Lusitanians, no longer invite their degenerate posterity to 
any rivalry, however feeble or distant. * 

Yet is the decadence of Portugal more owing to the governing than 
to the governed. The att&npted extermination of the Moors— -the reli- 
gious persecution of the Jews, the establishment of the Inquisition — 
were measures which had the effect of driving away from the soil all 
industrious strangers, to render it tributary to an army of soldiers and 
monks. The victims of a gross and degrading superstition— divested 
of all their pristine energy — without industry — without activity — the 
Portuguese descended in the political scale, with a rapidity of which 
Europe presents few parallel instances. Barren in all else, modem 
Portugal was, nevertheless, rich in the great incumbrance of her 
VOL. i .— session of 1834 . 2 G 
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church. Though she had lost all earthly renown, she still retained ihe 
heavenly comfort of two Archbishoprics, thirteen Bishoprics, and four hun- 
dred Monasteries, tilled with hosts of most relentless consumers. It was 
;i impossible for a country, c$ly about one hundred leagues in length, and 
forty in breadth, and scarcely counting three millions of inhabitants, to 
*; maintain, at the same time, an army of soldiers and of priests. Portugal 
made her election between the two, and the result has beer, that in- 
stead of recovering her pristine position, she has fallen under the mis- 
fortune of a disputed succession, and the misery of a. sway demi- 
sacerdotal. 

It is not our purpose — neither would it interest or instruct our 
readers-— -to go over the long contest between the respectable brothers, 
Miguel and Pedro, As to the legitimate right of the one or of the 
other, different persons may have different, notions, but the questM^j*: * 
our Government was not one of legitimacy at all. A GovemK mt M 
de facto had been already established it had not only beeiii m&W 
blished^but it had become permanent; — it not only had become per- 
manent, but it appeared to contain within itself the seeds of stability ; 

— nftnd our duty in such a case was either not to interfere at all, or to 
t acknowledge, as King de facto, the younger brother, Miguel, who had 
maintained himself on the throne despite the efforts of his external 
enemies ; for internal enemies he appeared to have none. This latter 
course was the one adopted by the United States of America, and 
when we consider the important commercial interests involved in a 
recognition de facto , we confess we are surprised that the sagacily oi* 
the Duke of Wellington was so much at fault, as it appears to have 
been on this question. In 1815 the Export of woollens alone to Por- 
tugal, amounted to 727, SOS L, and when it is considered that English 
goods shipped to that country pay osily 15 per cent. Ifuty, while those 
of all other nations pay 30 per cent. — these alone afforded in our mind 
grounds sufficient, taken separately, for a de facto recognition. 

We have said do not mean to enter into the question of legiti- 

macy, nor is it one in which our readers would take the least interest; 
but an hereditary right, as Blackstone well observes, by rfo means im- 
plies an indefeasible right to the throne. “ It is unquestionably {says 
this authority), in the breast of the supreme legislature of the kingdom 
in certain cases to defeat this hereditary right.” Now the Portuguese 
themselves determined who was to be sovereign, though the three 
Estates did not d«clarg v that there was a defeasance of the right of suc- 
cession ; nor did they pretend that thefr act should be taken as a new 
limitation of the Grown, but as an interpretation and application of the 
existing la^. Miguel sanctioned his assumption of the supreme power, 
by the recorded opinion of the most ancient assembly known to Por- 
tugal, and by an appeal to prejudices deeply rooted. We may lament 
the choice of the Portuguese, as much as possible, reasoning on Eng- 
lish grounds; but still it Alight reasonably enough be assumed, that 
they weretthe best judges in a matter concerning their own internal 
Government. At the meeting of the three Estates, which declared 
that the Crown of Portugal devolved to Miguel, there were 30 Church 
, Dignitaries, 121 Nobles* l.£3 Delegates, representing 84 cities and 
towns; in all 294 persons. Be it further remarked, that of the 84 
Portuguese nobility, which prayed Don Miguel to take the Crown, 
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33 were Peers of Don Pedro's creation. Nor was bis election confined 
only to the nobles; for, shortly after, the people rose tumultuously md 
proclaimed him King of an absolute. Government. 

We know, on the Qther hand* it may be, as to often has been alleged, 
that the interests of. Public Liberty and Constitutional Government 
required the acknowledgment of Donna Maria. We are as iimsibfo to 
the advantages of ’these blessings as any of ,our countrymen can pos- 
sibly be ; but we are still of opinion that the mere words alone hflwet 
been made use of in this case to rally mankind about Jtn indirkftftal 
who has just as little love for Public Liberty or Constitutional Govern^ 
ment as Don Miguel himself. Looking to the past and present Ids- 
tory and proceedings of Don Pedro (for it is idle to say that he doe# 
not govern, though bis daughter may be the nominal sovereign)* re- 

P nibering his conduct to his father John VI. — his Government in the 
|zil$ — and his late capricious and arbitrary proceedings in Portugal, 
we are clearly of opinion tha^Public Liberty, or Constitutional Govern- 
ment, will be as little forwarded by his pretended) profession of prin- 
ciple, as that good Government would be maintained under the arbitrary 
and sacerdotal sway of his brother Miguel. It is for this reason we 
object to the prostitution of the words “ Constitution” and u Liberty* 
to such vile uses. 

It is not alone our Commerce which suffers by the prolongation of 
the civil contest in Portugal. We very much fear that the national 
character has suffered also. Never before in the History of England 
has the English soil been the theatre of a recruitment for a parcel of 
needy military adventurers, anxious only for pay and plunder, regard* 
less of the cause or object in which they may be engaged. Formerly, 
such a reproach was confined to the mercenary Swiss fantassin> but 
now it attaches, we blush to say, to Britons. Let it not be said in 
mitigation that both parties have had fair play. That fortmi no excuse* 
for it is disgraceful for any civilized nation to furnish the aliment of 
civil war to two contending parties. The duties, of a neutral should b# 
confined to strict and rigid neutrality. Such a policy we could under- 
stand ; bift in England there is a pretended neutrality on the part of 
the Government, violated by the Cabinet in a direct countenance 
given to one contending party ; and there is on the part of the people 
a regular traffic in flesh and blood, not determined by principle* but 
the more or less of pay which one party or another is enabled to 
give. It becomes the duty of the Government to adopt one of 
three courses — either to acknowledge the King de facto- — to interfere 
openly in favour of Donna Maria— -or to maintain the strictest neutra- 
lity in respect of both parties. Our present half measures have the 
effect, of injuring our commercial interests — of depreciating the na- 
tional character, and o£ needlessly prolonging a bloody and unprin- 
cipled eiv^l war. * 

Many of the observations which we have mode on the decline of 
Portugal, may with equal truth be applied to Spain. Tfa# causes of 
that deeline are in both instances preity similar: — the oniy'diiference 
.is, that at one period, Spain attained to a higher degree of territorial 
extent and power than Portugal had ever done. Mistress of Portugal 
herself, and of all her cokmies*~Spain was but the centre of a system, 
which on either side touched the extremities of the world ; and there 

2 o 2 
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certainly was more of truth than of exaggeration in the remark, 
u that the sun nevei; set on the dominions of Philip.” But Philip, 
instead of nobly employing the treasures of Peru and Mexico, wasted 
them in objects of criminal ambition and ferocious persecution ; and 
this gloomy sovereign of so many states, left only to his successors a 
fetal legacy of debts and discontents. Under him, the royal authority 
became based on a superstructure of priests — under him the violence 
of the Inquisition was aided by the power of the despot ; and Spain, by 
the effects of such a sway, fell from a state of industry and activity 
to one of silent and melancholy superstition. The Spanish soldier, 
who, a century before had been the bravest warrior in Europe, now lost 
his character; and military ardour declined as priestly influence ruled 
the ascendant. This was but natural.* Encourage military enter- 
prises and you will have a people of soldiers ; — subsidise the Church, 
and you will have only an army of priests. 

Since the reign of Philip there has been one bright and glorious 
period in the annals of Spain ; but that too has passed, and for ever. 
The Spain of 1834 is not widely different from the Spain of 1 555. 
Out of a population of 1 1 millions, 190,000 still belong to the Church, 
and wallow in overabundant wealth ; while the mass of the nation is 
steeped in the deepest poverty. A fatal apathy seems to have seized 
on ail ranks. Insensible to the .suggestions of national glory, or hardy 
enterprise, the Spaniard of the present day reserves his collected en- 
thusiasm, for the observances of a puerile and spurious devotion — for 
the deadly liveliness of the tcrtullia , or the sanguinary pleasure of 
the bull-fight. Yet, although Spain has irrevocably lost her American 
colonies, her sons should reflect on those times, when she possessed 
nought beyond the limits of her own soil. She was then rich, power- 
ful, and respected. Her troops, the ter/or of all Europe, had spread 
their renown far and near; the nation was happy, and a considerable 
population, without impoverishing its native resources, furnished sub- 
sistence to her victorious armies. Though Spain has lost the Indies, 
she still possesses these elements of her former greatness; tieasures 
more precious than the mines of Mexico and Peru. Iler soh still pro- 
duces corn, wine, silk, wool, and fruit, in variety and abundance. 
Within her boundary are found mines of lead and iron, and she has a 
sea-coast, inferior to none in the world. Yet, with all these advantages, 
Spain has been first falling to certain ruin. At present she is in the 
throes of a civil war ; and Englaud has already thrown her weight into 
the scale, in behalf of her young queen. 

A question arises whether any change of dynasty can improve 
the condition, of Spain ? We are among.the number of those who think 
not. Unless the system in which Spain has been administered, be en- 
tirely changed and remodelled, we confess we do not indulge in much 
hope for that wretched country. The misgovernment of . so many 
centuries is not to be corrected by the substitution of one royal per- 
sonage for another. Unless the whole social state of Spain be changed 
— unless the privileges of the Church and the Mesta be abolished, it 
is vuiy indifferent whether Spain be governed by Carlists or Ghristinos. 

Of the new premier of Spain we wish to say nothing disparaging as 
a litterateur, lie is a man of considerable talent, much fancy, and 
some eloquence ; but it is one thing to be a successful dramatist and 
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novel Writer, $nd another to be a great statesman. In this crisis of her 
history, Spain requires a Cromwell # or a Napoleon, and not a mere 
phrase ur. Martinez de la Rosa is undoubtedly a person of good in- 
tentions ; but his $ill is weak and flexible, and he is entirely 
governed by his colleague, Garelli, the Minister of Grace and Justice, 
who, however celebrated as an advocate at Gjranada, has yet to make 
a character as an able and honest minister. We much doubt that the 
present Spanish ministry have the nerve, even supposing them to pos- 
sess the desire to strike at the fundamental abuses which gnaw into the 
very vitals of the Peninsula. Though Zea be no longer in power, bis 
influence and his principles still govern the councils' of the Esc u rial, 
and a perseverance in his system will infallibly produce either u re- 
volution or the ultimate success of Don Carlos. 

If the question in Spain were one merely of persons, the success of 
Don Carlos were greatly to desired . Though divested of the first 
of male virtues — courage, he is in other respects a humane and good 
man, and was, when we were at Madrid, greatly popular with the 
people; while the young queen, on the other hand, is tainted with the 
worst vices of the Neapolitan Bourbons. Weak, fickle, ignorant, in- 
constant, and ungrateful, she too nearly resembles in other respects 
that infamous Caroline of Naples, whose* blood runs in her veins — or 
the mother of her deceased husband, who sacrificed the interest of her 
country, and the honour of her king and husband, to a worthless 
favourite. Jn a word, Maria Christina is disfigured by the vices of the 
Messulina of the North, without possessing any portion of her imperial 
talents. Without alluding mdre particularly to her gallantries, we 
may with truth say that the epitaph written by Tick on a too liberal 
German lady, may be justly engraven on the tomb of the young and 
widowed Queen of Spain. 

u As Titus thought, so thought the fair deceased, 

And daily made one happy man at least.” » 

Under such a sovereign we do not think the Spaniards have much to 
hope. She i may call the Cortes por Estamentos , but Dm Carlos, 
with all his bigotry would do as much, while he would govern the 
kingdom untrammelled by the system of the Juste Milieu, a system whose 
authors are seeking* to commit as great a fraud on the Spanish people 
as they have already succeeded in committing on the people of France, 
ft may, no doubt, be replied to us, that Don Curios would govern in the 
interest of priests and monks. We are by no means sure of this ; at all 
events we are quite certain that this influence would not be so mani- 
fest or sensible as people in Engjand imagine ; but even supposing it 
to prevail, it is a lesser evil than the predominance of that swindling 
and fraudulent diplomacy) the emanatjon of the pure breast of that 
u best of Republics,” King Louis-Philippe. 

England is well represented at the court of Spain, during this crisis. 
We feel confident that Mr. Villiers will advise the young queen with 
all frankness and sincerity, and not be diverted from bis purpose by 
the tracasserie of M. Oubril, who has been long enough m Spain to 
Acquire’ a knowledge of her public men, and who is moreover furnished 
by his government with ample pecuniary means to forward Russian 
interests. — Nor will the British Ambassador, w r e trust, allow himself to 
be circumvented by the practised finesse, or overborne by the anti- 
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English antipathies of M. De Rayneval, the confidential friend 'of the 
Monarch of the Barricades. The .destinies of Spain are in the hands 
of the Great Disposer of Events, but at present her political position 
is environed with difficulties, and she is like Portugal torn by civil war. 
It were to be wished that some bold and resolute hand would minister 
to her disease ere it be top late. 

Italy, heretofore the centre of the universe, the mistress and queen 
of nations, is now only remarkable for the remains of her bygone 
magnificence and power. Divided and broken as modern Italy is, a 
revolution if successful, could be but local, and unless protected by 
foreign powers, could never be permanent. A union of h£r provinces 
would build a wall of brass around hep frontier. Two fair occasions 
presented themselves for this glorious design, but these are now gone 
for ever by. The first was when the fabric of Napoleon's power fell 
to pieces. Ilad Eugene Beauharnais been then guilty of one of those 
splendid crimes which are generally justified by the success that at- 
tends them — had he listened to the proposals of Murat,* and raised his 
standard in Lombardy, all Italy might have gathered beneath it. — 
And had Murat himself, instead of losing time in attempting to possess 
himself of the batteries of the Po, marched into Piedmont, he might 
have been enabled to make a desperate effort for the independence of 
Italy. But the last stake was won by the allies, and Italy was cut up 
and parcelled into fragments, in defiance of political and geographical 
relations. Pontecorvo and Benevento, completely surrounded by the 
Neapolitan territory were given to the Pope. Guastalla was politically 
united to Parma, though geographically separated from it by the 
Modenese territory. An inhabitant of Guastalla, going a distance of 
eighteen miles to the capital of his state, is obliged to be provided with 
a foreign passport, and it most frequently happens that the document is 
mstd half a dozen, and his luggage visited half a score of times before, 
he reaches his dcstipation. But the wisdom of the Treaty of Vienna 
does not end here. The transit of goods is as much fettered as the 
movements of travellers. A piece of cloth of Milan fabric ii considered 
as much foreign at Rome, as though it were made at Leeds ; and 
should the padrone of a wine-sliop at Milan wish to have a hogshead 
«jf wine from Modena, he is obliged to pay as heavy a duty as though 
he imported it from Portugal or France. 

It must be confessed that the scheme is diabolically consistent, for 
the Archduke Reignier, the Viceroy of Milan, will not allow his people 
of Lombardy to send a grain of corn to the Tuscan subjects of his 
toother the <SC3 rand Duke. Though the^freedom of rivers was guaranteed 
at a congress displaying these memoriable instances of fiscal wisdom, 
yet a boat descending the Po from Ferrara, to Placentia, has to pay 
duties, first to his Holiness the Pope, and then in succession to Aus- 
tria, Parma, and the Duke (if Modena. It may be said that the French 
were cruel task-masters in Italy, but the monstrous folly of these 
cordons of custom-houses did not exist during the sway of Napoleon. 
The institution of custom-houses at the interval of a few miles between 
Padua and Venice, and Vicenza and Padua, all within the same state,* 
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was a discovery reserved for the Imperial House of Vienna, whose 
crest is emblematic of this voracity to devour the substance of its sub- 
jects : * 

‘‘ Aquila^Giflagna 

Che due becchiporta per melgio dievorar.” 

At present the taxes in Austrian Italy amouut to 37 per cent. In the 
time of*the French domination they amounted to 42 or 44. But there 
was a redeeming virtue in Gallic impositions, however heavy. The 
taxes then raised on the Italian soil were expended in the completion 
of magnificent public works — in the foundation of establishments for 
the encouragement of # art — in fine public roads — and a secure police. 
Under Napoleon native talent was encouraged, protected, and 
promoted. There was not a Frenchman employed evou as a sub-pre- 
fect iu Italy, and the country enjoyed the incalculable advantages of 
a Code which allowed the cross-examination of witnesses, and which 
nave publicity to the proceedings of justice. Now, however, all this 
is changed. Native Italians are discouraged and proscribed— the roads 
arc allowed to fall out of repair — the revenue of the country is spent 
at Vienna, and Austrian soldiers are supplied with all necessaries of 
clothing, Art\, out of her hereditary transalpine dominions. What a 
contrast to the policy of Napoleon! Under him the Italian soldier 
was fed and clothed with the products of the Peninsula ; now he wears 
the broad cloth of Moravia and Bohemia, and eats the black bread of 
Stvria and Carinthia. Under Napoleon the monied proprietor was 
made to contribute to the exigencies of the country ; now he is like 
the fundholder in England, untouched altogether by direct and little 
touched by indirect taxation. Can this system last? Surely no. H 
hangs by the life of one man ; atul were the Emperor Francis dead 
to-morrow it is almost certain* that the whole system would fall to 
pieces. Who can read the deeply interesting memoirs of Silvio Pellieo 
uithout fervently praying for a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
for, in the interests of Italy and of Europe? All the petty states of 
Italy are administered on a bad model. They have preserved whatever 
was rapacious in the system of Napoleon, and all that was most odious 
and contemptible in the older but not yet exploded system. 

After the Lombardo-Venetian kingdoms (the most considerable as K 
the appendages of a vast monarchy) the kingdom of Naples claims our 
notice. No country has oft oner changed its masters than the two 
♦Sicilies. These repeated mutations have singularly weakened the 
national spirit. A Neapolitan loves his country, no doubt, but he 
loves it as the “ cloudless clime” whose sunny skies minister to hi® 
mere animal gratification. His is not the patriotism oT an ancient 
inhabitant of the eternal city, who looked on his country as the 
maxima rerum Roma. In the Neapolitan sentiment of country there 
is neither depth, nor intensity, nor principle: — it is not a love which 
lives on painful sacrifices — or tempts its victim 1o bold and daring 
enterprises of national amelioration. The population of the kingdom 
.of the two Sicilies is fully equal to that of Ireland : it is considerably 
, greater than that of Prussia under the great Frederick ; and double 
that which Sweden counted under Gustavus Adolphus. But these 
sovereigns inured their subjects to the toils and dangers of war, and 
achie\ecl great things with a disciplined army. Iri ^Naples the Church 
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militant is more favoured than the national defenders. While the 
army amounts to 24,000 troops, the clergy forms a broad batalion of 
200,000. Ecclesiastical corporatfons possess the half of the landed 
property of the state, “ devouring the houses” Of the widow and the 
orphan. No doubt some improvements have taken place under the 
young; monarch who now fills the throne, but much, very much, yet 
remains to be done. The Abolition of feudal tenures — the institution of 
asylums for the poor — the repression of mendicancy and brigandage — 
the suppression of thousands of religious houses destined to the use of 
either sex — are measures called for imperiously in the interests of the 
people at large. . t 

The contrast between Tuscany and tlje Roman states is striking in 
the extreme. In the former all is activity, industry, and comparative 
wealth ; in the latter all is poverty, idleness, superstition, malversation, 
and misgovernment. Men and animals — the human species as well 
as the brute creation — seem to wither awl decay under the blighting 
influence qf the Papal power. Sovereigns without posterity rarely 
become the testators of a people which they cannot call their own. 
Cut off from the endearing ties which unite the rest of mankind to 
society — with no human interests to serve — destitute alike of human 
sympathies and human passions — is it wonderful that the head of the 
Church — too often an ignorant, narrow-minded, and bigoted monk, 
should be among the worst of European sovereigns? Though the In- 
quisition does not prevail at Rome — and though strangers of all coun- 
tries can dwell in peace and safety within the “ Eternal City/* yet is 
the sovereign a hard task-master to his wretched subjects. Under a 
Theocratic Government all places of honour and power are given to 
Priests, and it were superfluous now to say that the brethren of Mel- 
chisedoc have been from all time accounted the most exacting masters. 
In the Roman stales, however, they are not only exacting, but abso- 
lutely dishonest. It is not ve r y long since the Cardinal Legate of 
Bologne made .50,000 francs by exporting grain at a time when this 
privilege was forbidden to the rest of the community. Taxation is 
here unequal and unjust. A government administered by Priests will 
subserve priestly interests at the expense of the rest of the community. 
The Cardinal’s purple-painted coach goes untaxed, while the rubbia of 
corn, which makes the hard-earned bread of the indigent, pays a duty 
of 20 pauls at the mill. The > ery name of Roman is now disgraceful to 
the people, for it suggests comparison with what Homan was in the olden 
time. The Papal Government is despised and bearded even to the Potor 
del Popolo . A few ill paidSbirri are unable to control the miscreants 
which infeef the Campagna, much leas to quell the insurrections of 
the Legations. Meanwhile the French and Austrians keep the Pope’s 
peace, while his Holiness mortgages the prediale and sopra imposte to 
a Jew banker. Can this system last long? Surely the Roman States, 
with the Legations, must soon be swallowed up either by Austria or 
some other flrst-rate power, in the first war or revolution which takes 
place, unless the sanguine reveries of those who dream of the' unity of 
Italy shall be accomplished. English diplomacy played an unwon - 
tedly worthy part in the affairs of 1832. The note of Mr. Seymour, 
our then and present Minister at Tuscany, was worthy of the country 
which he so ably represented. 
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Of Tuscany itself we have little to say except in praise. It has been 
well-governed since the time of Leopold ; but then Ricci achieved 
half the good by dealing with religious houses as another religious man 
— Cromwell — dealt with the Long Parliament — namely, turning the 
rogues into the street, shutting the door,* and putting the key into the 
pocket of the right royal Commonwealth. Tuscany is in truth the 
garden* of the fair land of which we have befcn speaking. The secret 
of its prosperity may be discovered in the generally equal division of 
property. Of late we believe the court of Vienna has greatly sought 
to interfere with the volition of the Grand Duke ; but we hope unsuc- 
cessfully.,, Fossambroni still lives, and, unless he be sadly altered, 
these attempts would* be repudiated by that able and virtuous minister. 

Sardinia and Piedmont form the most warlike part of Italy. Here 
discontent is not dead but only sleepeth. Here, too, the Austrian 
“ hand of lead with silken glove” has lately been too apparent. It is 
a magic hand, no doubt, fot* it has changed the Carbonaro Carignan 
into the despotic sovereign of Savoy. The ex-prince and actual sove- 
reign served under the Duke of Angouleme at the taking of the 
Trocadero , yet where is the Duke of Angouleme now, and what 
brought him to Prague? Are examples always to be lost on royal 
houses, and must the descendant of Victor Emanuel form one royal 
exile more to save his people and instruct the race of kings ? Though 
the late mad attempt of General Romarino on Savoy has failed sig- 
nally, yet there is a limit at which Piedmontese forbearance must stop. 
When Francis of Austria is gathered to his fathers, the King of Hun- 
gary, his first-born, and heir-apparent, may have too much to do in 
Pest and Prague to be able to aid his brother across the Alps. 

An English diplomatic agenj has now little to do at Turin, but at 
all events it is more than questionable that Sir Augustus Foster is the 
most fitting person to serve a Whig and Reforming Government. We 
now take our leave of Italy. Even after thg rapid and hasty glance 
we have taken, the most careless observer cannot* but remark that this 
people, i’l^l of native genius and great aspirations, but. bide the pro- 
pitious moment to cast off the yoke which oppresses them. 

If there be a people in Europe deserving of freedom, and qualified 
to enjoy it, it is the Germans. The singleness of their hearts — the 
kindness of their manners — the softness and, at the same time, the 
steadiness and stability of their dispositions — their freedom from the 
passion for political intrigue, and military glory, which disfigures the 
French, and from the finesse which distinguishes the Russian, the 
Greek, and, too often, the Italian — the extent and variety of their 
information — their candour — tmd the whole train of peaceful virtues 
with which they are so richly endowed — peculiarly qualify them for 
appreciating and enjoying the highest degree of political liberty. Add 
to this that Representative Government has been in Germany of 
ancient date. States had been in use from the earliest times in which 
the chiefs of the villages had a right to a seat and a vote. At one 
period these States or Parliaments were universal and powerful, and 
though generally they have been shorn of their fairest proportions, still 
it was only in Prussia and Oldenburgh they had grown mto absolute 
disuse* Representative Governments are therefore of old duration 

* Vide Spit tier Gesckitodes Fiirstenthums Hanover. 
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among our German brethren ; but unfortunately, such is the credulity 
and passiveness of this honest" and simple people, that they have not 
perceived that in a principal instance the advantages of Representative 
Governments have been denied them, while theirt>pride has been flat- 
tered with the name and shadow of them. To call the States of 
Hanover (a Chamber a majority of whose members is nominated by the 
Crown) a true representation of the people, would be a gross rnishomer. 
The name it bears in the country corresponds to its character. It is 
called the Jahen Gesellschaft — the Assenting Society. Such an insti- 
tution is framed rather to support the interests of the nobles and the 
sovereign than to add to the power of the peopV. Of late k however, 
much has been achieved in Hanover by the attempt to publish the 
debates in the States, which has been partially carried into effect. 
The besetting sin of Hanover is the monopolizing and exclusive spirit 
which vests office solely in the Aristocracy. There are separate 
benches in the courts of justice for the n<*bles, and these marked dis- 
tinctions between noble and humble born distinctively and disad- 
vantageously mark the University of Gottingen. We do not antici- 

f ate that any strenuous much less violent efforts will be made by the 
lanoverians to improve their condition. To love their prince is with 
them a principle of their existence. We wish, however, they would 
look more to the Estates. Thcie is much room for improvement, and 
only one thing worthy of the imitation of the English Parliament. 
When a JV1 ember wearies the House, the Speaker always reminds him 
duss cr sich kurzfcisse ; literally, that he should make himself short. 

The Government of Prussia — whether, its character be despotieal or 
democratic — is certainly the best administered in Europe, 'lhe mea- 
sure carried by Hardenburgh in 1810, erecting the peasantry into free 
proprietors, introduced a new order inti the social and landed 'system 
of Prussia ; nor were the abolition of numerous custom houses, and the 
publicity intioduced into the public expenditure, less important reforms. 
But the crowning measures of all were the secularization and sale <T 
the Church lands, the destruction of the Corporation and Trades mono- 
polies, the institution of a national system of Education, and the new 
organization in 18*27 of the Saxon provinces. For a considerable 
period the subjects of Prussia have been rising in wealth, respectability, 
and importance, and we consider it a great mistake to suppose that 
French principles — or a passion for French masters prevails on the 
Prussian banks of the Rhine. On the contrary, we think Frederick- 
William just as popular there as at Berlin or Potsdam, and we are 
quite convinced that the new commercial system will - render the 
Rhenane subjects more deeply, because©.more personally, interested in 
the prosperity and permanency of the system pursued by the cabinet 
of Berlin. , 

It has been often said by tlig Prussian nobility, that the measures of 
Stein and Hardenburgh were Jacobinical and revolutionary ; but we 
conceive the commercial revolution which Prussia is now and has for 
the last ten years been labouring to bring about, with equal dexterity 
and zeal, to be a league or confederation which will ultimately have 
the effect of giving to this new monarchy an influence quite prepon- 
derant in the Confederation. Nor will this be alone a commercial 
influence ; for the sharp-sighted and able Ministers of Prussia will not 
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limit their efforts to the advancement of their own manufacturing: in- 
dustry, but they will attempt to tyrn their commercial supremacy to 
purposes of political and territorial aggrandisement. So long as the 
present king lives tfiis system may go on slowly and surely to its end, 
but if the Crown Prince were to ascend the throne to-morrow, and 
attempted to disturb the repose of Europe, would be difficult to cal- 
culate to what extent this commercial league, including Bavaria, Wur- 
temburgh, Saxony, Hesse Darmstadt, Hesse Cassell, alid Saxe- 
Weimar, might be influenced by common military and fiscal interests. 
And when it is remembered that by means of Baden and Neufchatel 
Prussia may ultimately influence all Switzerland to join her in this 
system, there is no saying what efFepfjhich a united confederacy, ex- 
tending from Silesia to Geneva, andk^Sm Munich to Fri burgh unci the 
Orisons/ may have on the commercialand military position of Europe. 
Already ha#e lures been thrown out by Prussia to Belgium on this 
subject ; and again, in the event of a war, may England sec a com- 
pleter and better-organised Continental system directed against her 
manufacturing supremacy than ever existed in the time of Napoleon. 
The internal ‘operation of this system in Germany is equally worthy of 
remark. It is a grand blow levelled at the free cities of Frankfort, 
Bremen, and Hamburgh — the great entrepots of English commerce 
and contraband, and a lessening, pro tanto , of the influence of the 
smaller and poorer German states. It is not to England alone that this 
system is menacing. It is equally directed against the trade and 
power of France; and if no strong united reclamations have been 
made on the subject by the English and French Governments — if, on 
the contrary, these Governments, instead of forming a counter-league, 
are squabbling daily on mattery involving only a few sous on the duty 
on coal, we confess we do not see the advantage— on the contrary we. 
see only the delusion — of the so-called French and English alliance. 

It cannot be doubted that Prussia expects largq results fmm a scheme 
at which she has laboured (under trying discouragements) with such 
uniform imd untiring perseverance. Already does she await the lion's 
share of the carrying trade so long monopolised by Holland, and by 
means of Pillau, Konigsberg, Stettin, and Dautzic, (formerly a free 
town under the protection of England, hut robbed from Poland, by 
Frederick, at the first partition of that unhappy kingdom), she will 
first rival, and ultimately ruin Hamburgh, Bremen, Kiel, Uostock, and 
Groningen, and, unless unchecked, exclude English products from all 1 
parts of Germany. The evil will not rest here. Having the materials 
for a ship's wear and tear at much loss cost than Britaiy, and finding 1 
sailors ready made at Mecklehburgh ancLAltona, she will navigate tho 
German Ocean, the Baltic, and the Cattegat, at one-third of the ex- 
pense of British ships — thus throwing our shipowners and naval popu- 
lation into still deeper distress. * 

It mayjbe enquired, what our Foreign Minister is doing all this while? 
No doubt forming a counterlcague with Sweden/ Denmark, and Meck^ 

* Sleswick and Holstein, the Continental and German dominions of the King of 
Denmark, comprehending Lauenburgh, which was separated from Hanover bv the 
Treaty of Vienna, are a much larger pai t of the kingdom than the Islands, and m an 
agricultural point of view, the most impoi taut possessions of the Crown. The in- 
habitants arc all of the oiiginul Saxon race, and would gladly take our manufactures 
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lenburgh. Alas! for poor Lord Palmerston ! He knows, we suppose, 
little more about the effect of what wc have been speaking of than his 
Majesty's Representative at Berlin. — Why Lord Min to was sent to 
Prussia at such a crisis, let the “ weird sisters "‘divine, for verily it is 
above all human understanding. The noble member for the county of 
Hants may vaunt as much as he pleases about his treaty with t]>e free 
town, Franckfort (the ratification of which was changed in the summer 
of 1832) ;*but we tell him that this treaty is now neither more nor less 
than a sheet of waste paper. 

The matter grows under our hand to a greater length than we had 
anticipated. But we arrest our pen at the present point? and will 
resume the subject in our next £\ 


UsErUlf DEFINITHiUS. * 

In the production of wealth, the agency of the inferior animals, the agency of 
machines, and the agency of the powers of nature, are frequently employed to pro- 
duce effects similai to those, which are produced by human agency. But it is 
not, therefore, correct to speak, as some economical writers do*, of the labour of 
cattle, the labour of machines, and the labour of nature. In the language of Po- 
litical Economy, every thing should, be precise and definite; and our terms, in- 
stead of being generali zed, so as to confound distinctions, should be particularized, 
so as to mark the shades of difference between analogous subjects — and to place 
them before us separate, and, as it were, at a distance from each other. Instead 
of applying the same common term to the several agencies of men, of cattle, of 
machines, and of nature — we should say the labour of men, the work of cattle, 
the action of machines, and the operations of nature . — Robert Torrens. 


Farming Labourers. 

One of the evils springing from the poor-laws is the obstructions which they 
present to the free circulation of labour, and the local superabundance of labour- 
ing population, which they occasionally appear to exhibit, has probably given rise 
to, and certainly countenances, the prevailing opinion that the aggregate labouring 
population is in excess. It was supposed to be so in Lenbam, until^ through an 
arrangement, all the labourers were taken by the farmeis, and then they discovered 
that there were not more thaw were requisite m fair farming! The strangest 
thing is, that they should ever have been, by people capable of icflection, thought 
too numerous. These 203 labourers, besides furnishing to the fanners the ordinary 
returns for their employed capital, and keeping up the ueecssary stock of cattle, 
implements, and seed, raise from the land produce which yields to the laud and 
tithe owners 7,000/., while they have only 6,000/. for themselves; and yet these 
highly productive people weie thought too numerous ! Why, each labourer con- 
sumed only a small pari of what he produced, and yet emigration to a foreign 
country was looked to as a remedy ! Suppos^ 53 of the Lenbam labourers bad 
emigrated, would the remaining jL50 have been able to raise produce enough to 
keep up the stock, remunerate tnefaimer for the us^e of his capital, furnish the 
7,000/. of rent and tithe, and create for themselves additional wages ? Or might 
not the fund left for the wages, instead of being increased, be reduced th a greater 
degree than the labouring population had been reduced 1 The sum of 4,500/. 
would yield about the same wages to the 150 which 6,000/. did to the 203, but 
might hot the sum be reduced to 4,000/. or to 3,000/. / And then would not 
the fanners and overseers find it still more difficult to provide for the 150 than it. 
was for the 203 1 Another emigration would then become equally or rather move 
necessary, which would lead to a third ! — Hopkins' Great Britain for the last 
Forty Years, 


* M'CuUoofa. 
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fTlie intolligentaml benevolent writer of tbe following article is no more. He lias paid tbe 
debt of natu*e since we rqpeived this contribution from his hands: and as we know 
that the closing prayer of his life wi^s in perfect accordance with all his active pur- 
suits during his existence— which were incessantly directed to prqjpote the welfare 
of his country, and the happiness of mankind, we now feel that we shall but fulfil the 
wishes of Ins departed spirit, by extending the benefit of his information and his 
opinions as widely as our pages ctuj diffuse them.] 

Tjie following observations on Popular Education, selected and ar- 
ranged from the Common Place-Book of an Invalid just returned from 
a seven months* residence in France, are published thus separately and 
hastily on account of their peculiar interest at the present time in this 
country ; where, although useful knowledge has of late years been ex- 
tensively diffused by the exertions of individuals, no recognized system 
of National Education has been yet adopted. 

In fact, clogged with a House of Commons, that might much more 
appropriately have been called by another name, Government has in 
consequence, for a long time past, been carried on more for the benefit 
of a comparatively few individuals of the community, than for the 
general good. So that no greater attention to the wants and interests 
of the great body of the people Ilian was necessary to conceal, or gloss 
over the deformity of the system, could reasonably be expected. The 
day of this delusion is, however, past ; the people begin to see 
with their own eyes, and to hear with their own* ears, and that they 
should not only on this, but on every subject which concerns their own 
happiness and the prosperity of the nation, (which are inseparably 
united) rightly understand, and judge of, what they see and hear, — it 
is a matter of the highest importance, that a system of Education 
for all , freed from party and narrow views, should speedily be 
adopted. 

From an administration mainly composed of avowed friends to the 
extensive diffusion of useful knowledge, but above all from that dis- 
tinguished individual whose continued and consistent advocacy of the 
cause of Education will do more to render the name of BViuoiiam il- 
lustrious than all that wealth and power can effect, may not this 
greatest of national blessifigs be confidently expected when the augean 
stable of corruption shall have been cleansed, and the way cleared for 
measures of public good ? Still, the active support of public opinion, 
firmly and temperately expressed, will be necessary to complete and 
final success, even when the Reform Bill of Rights shall have become 
Jtaw; for it is too evident that the ignorance of the real state and in- 
terests of the country, the antiquated and absurd prejudices, and the 
disgraceful selfishness which brought the late House of Commons to 
its premature end, are not extinct. 
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If, as is hoped, the publication of the following facts and observa- 
tions should excite renewed and increased attention to the great object 
of general Education in this country ; or, if in any manner these facts 
ancl observations should promote its success, the ♦Author will be amply 
consoled for having consented to detach them from other subjects of 
high interest connected with the present state and circumstances of a 
people and country, seemingly destined by Providence to influence 
in no slight degree the future fortunes and happiness of Europe and of 
the world. 

No country has suffered more than France for want of a general and 
good system of popular Education ; no one has benefited ipore by the 
share of it,, it has been permitted to enjoy, ancl tt> no one whatever is 
its universality of more importance ; whilst in a more extended point 
of view, it may be truly said, that to the whole of civilized Europe, the 
speedy diffusion of that useful, practical knowledge in France, which 
may be properly, though pei haps not coftmionly called Education, is 
a matter of the highest interest. 

The system of universal Education, which its ardent and enlightened 
friends in France hope to see adopted in that country as a measure of 
government, after it is purged of the abominations and perversions 
which have been insidiously introduced into it, will do more to establish 
the salutary restraints of reason and prudence in the ordinary concerns 
of life, to elevate and refine the character, to perpetuate an enlightened 
system of political liberty, and to ensure the peace and happiness of 
the world * than perhaps many, even of its warmest advocates, at pre- 
sent contemplate. And thus at length will be discovered that philo- 
sopher s stone of certain political economists, which has been sought 
for in vain amidst the rubbish of baser materials. It has been well and 
wisely remarked, that “ Political Education is like the keystone of the 
arch,' the strength of the whole depends upon it, as the strength of do- 
mestic and technical Education depends almost entirely on the social z” 
and it is no less certain, and cannot be controverted, that the nature 
of the social Education depends almost entirely upon the political ; and 
the most important part of the physical (that which operates with the* 
greatest force upon the greatest number, the state of aliment and labour 
of the lower classes,) is in the long run determined by the action of the 
political machine. The play therefore of the political machine acts 
immediately upon the mind, and with extraordinary power ; but this 
is not all ; it also acts upon almost every thing else by which the 
character of the mind is apt to be formed” f It follows then, that it 
is of vital importance to the best interests of humanity, and of France 
in particular} that the exertions of the friends to universal and un- 
restricted Education in that country, should be attended with complete 
success: — in the first place, effectually to puVify the present establish- 
ments of those mystifying agnd debasing corruptions, whiah artful in- 
dividuals, finding that something in the name of education must be 
continued to the people, have so zealously striven to incorporate in the 
popular systems of teaching; and in the next place, that those national 

* This maybe thought by some to be too enlarged a view of the subject ; but bfc 
such persons consider what the influence of the example of France has done— and bow 
much more must it do 1 

t Supplement to Ency. Brit. art. Education. 
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establishments? with all the improvements arid adaptations to the 
wants, interests, and progress of society of which they are capable, 
should be reconstructed on a more enlightened, solid, and comprehen- 
sive basis. • 

Up to the period of the Revolution of 1789, Education in France 
was conducted in schools, colleges, and other ancient establishments, 
at the head of which ranked the University of Paris. Boarding schools, 
such as we have in England, there were but few of, as the colleges en- 
joyed a sort of monopoly in some branches of teaching ; and female 
education, which was confined nearly to outward accomplishments, was 
carried or^ chiefly in convents. The funds previously appropriated to 
the purposes of Education, such as it was, in schools, cq\ leges, and 
other foundations, were invofved in the fate of the church revenues at 
the time of the Revolution ; but the new government pledged itself to 
the people to establish a National Education on an improved footing, 
it was of peculiar importance to the new order of things, that the edu- 
cation of the youth of the country should not remain in the hands of 
persous well known to be generally adverse to the political changes 
which had tajten place ; but, attacked from without by the combination 
of European desp ts, and threatened from within by a party ever on 
the watch to seize any favourable opportunity of restoring the reign of 
feudal, clerical, and regal oppression, the execution of this object, es- 
sentially necessary as it wu3, was delayed until the year 1796, when an 
act of the legislature was passed, which, along with many other pro- 
visions, directed that schools, both primary and central, should be es- 
tablished throughout the country. Unfortunately, new troubles inter- 
vened, and the plan was never thoroughly carried into execution, par- 
ticularly in regard to the primary or elementary schools. Hence the 
very defective education of thePyouth of the lower orders, in the inter- 
val between the loss of the original funds and the establishment uf 
schools on the new plan. 

Bonaparte, who after a certain period of his life, valued nothing but 
as it might be made to administer to his power and ambition, converted 
the means of education into an engine of state, and placed the esta- 
blishment for that purpose throughout the empire under the controul 
of “ le Grand Maitre et Conseil de TUniversitc de Paris/* who dele- 
gated this important trust to a board called Commission d’lnstruetiou 
Publiquc. This board was maintained by the Bourbons, and fearing 
that under the circumstances of the times, there was no other way of 
keeping the education of the youth of France out of the hands of the 
clergy, tho opposition party in the Chambers acquiesced therein, as t lie 
least of two evils, notwithstanding their well founded repugnance to 
such a measure. It was very clearly discernible, however, throughout 
the reign of Louis XV HI., that there existed an intention in the 
government to curtail rather than extend the benefits of education, 80 
far as might be practicable without exciting too great a share of public 
indignation ; and accordingly it is computed that, whether in town or 
country, not one half of the number of the lower classes were even 
taught to read. The neglect was repeated lv noticed in the legislature, 
and particularly as early as in February, 1816, but although Rectors 
of Universities were then authorized to grant certificates of capacity as 
teachers, and a metropolitan school was established for the purpose of 
qualifying them, the ministers of the crown took effectual care, under 
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one pretext or other, to withhold the necessary salaries, and the aid 
afforded by the magistrates of communes seldom extend farther than 
the finding a school-room, and perhaps a dwelling for the teacher. In 
thia state of things the friends of Education in France had recourse to 
schools, supported at first private subscription, grounded on the 
Lancasterian plan, before introduced under the name of Ecoles d’en- 
seignment mutueJ, whichr have proved of admirable service. " These 
schools have been in many instances adopted and assisted by the in- 
habitants and magistrates of districts — although the persons pre- 
sumptuously assuming to themselves the appellation of “ Freres de la 
doctrine Chretienne,” supported by the great body of the cjergy, and, 
during the reign of Louis XVIII, covertly, but in the time* of the ex- 
king, openly, patronised and espoused the court, used every means 
of opposing and counteracting them within their power. In the course 
of a few years eight hundred schools of mutual instruction were esta- 
blished, which number is now so greatly * increased, that those, and 
the primary schools together, in the year 1826, amounted to no less 
than 24,378 ;* whilst up to the decease of Louis XVIII. those of the 
" Freres de la doctrine Chretienne” amounted only (o 150. The 
avowed patronage of Charles X. and the restless activity of the Jesuits, 
multiplied the self-called Christian schools, and proportionably re- 
pressed the still growing increase of the others. Not satisfied with 
the open and avowed sanction of the king and his confessor, “ the 
Christian Brethren” every where presented alternately, the hope of re- 
ward on the one hand, and muttered imprecations and threats on the 
other; talcing the most unjustifiable means of compelling the attend- 
ance of the children — often, and particularly in country places, visiting 
mothers in the absence of their husbands, persuading the weak, and 
frightening the superstitious, into sending their children to the schools. f 
All the influence and authority which the “ Freres de la doctrine 
Chretienne” could exercise, in many cases failed however to ensure the 
regular attendance ofrtheir scholars ; aud the disgust of the latter at 
the discipline and doctrines, as well as their contempt for the persons of 
their teachers, were characteristically manifested on many* occasions. 
Nor was the utter dislike of an immense majority of the male part of 
the adult population less vehement than that of the youth, nor their 
determination to render Education free and universal, less strong, 
though manifested in a different manner, as soon as the restraint im- 
posed upon them, by the destruction of the bigot government, was 
withdrawn. 

Amongst the pinching questions put to the Minister, Casimir Verier, 
by his constituents of Troyes, previous tp election, one was, whether he 
“ would vote against the establishment of Universal Education , and 
for the maintenance of the University Monopoly ? The counsel 
general of the department o^f Loire et Cner, whilst they rgected the 
proposition of the Prefet to allow 3000 francs to the bishop, freely 
granted that sum to the school, besides voting 2000 francs towards the 
establishment of new primary schools. In the same spirit, during the 

* M. Du pin. 

f This was one of the artifices practised on the superior classes, by which the 
J^stuts increased their power and influence in France, at a former period.— See M. 
Tftberau<Fs Essay on the Jesuits, 2d Edit, p. 283. * 
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Session of the Council of the Arrondissemfcnt of Marseilles* the sup- 
pression of the bishopric and chapter, at the death of the present 
bishop, was voted, and the extension of primary instruction decreed. 
Thus, whilst the Bigoted ecclesiastics which Charles X. unfortu- 
nately left behind him, with the Archbishop of Paris at their head, still 
continue to insult public opinion, and to grovoke its veftgeance, the 
people* everywhere manifest the most determined resolution to curb 
their power, and to counteract their known hostility to the spread of 
useful knowledge. * 

But though the establishment of primary schools went on slowly, and 
has been constantly /rowned on, as well during as since the tune of 
Bonaparte, (he and his successors being alike jealous of the spread of 
knowledge among the people, and all for the same reason — because 
<£ thoir deeds were evil,”) the great schools for the education of the sons 
of the middle and upper classes experienced a very different fate. 
Bonaparte flattered himself* that knowledge under his own imrhediate 
direction and controul might be made subservient tfc his views, without 
running the risk with which the universal extension of Education 
would be accompanied. He well knew the value of knowledge, but 
he wished to monopolize its advantages to himself. Thu? the Lyc6eS 
were objects of his care, both as a nursery for officers, and as a means 
of interesting the parents in his government. With that view he esta- 
blished a number of bourses or scholarships, and put the discipline of 
the whole under the direction of the Commission destruction Pub- 
lique, at Paris. In these, since called Colleges Royaux, originated 
the Polytechnic School, the students of which acquired such immortal 
honour in the days of July, 1830: it was established for the purpose 
of teaching young men the mathematics, and drawing for the Engineer 
Corps; none but candidates of talent are admitted; and it is well 
entitled to the name of a nursery (pepeni&re) of intelligent officers. It 
has been calculated, that the students of the Polytechnic School, 
together with those of medicine, the law, &c. amount, in Paris alone, 
to five or ^ix thousand ; a number sufficient, with the very superior 
attainments in knowledge they possess, and their known political sen- 
timents, to exercise a very influential part in society.* 

The schools for mutual instruction in Paris appear also to be very 
well conducted. Without meaning to depreciate the others, or to 
suggest that they are at all inferior, the one established in the Mdrchd 
dcs Innofpnts does the highest credit to all concerned in it. The 
system of mutual instruction on which this school is based, resembles 
that of all the others of the same name, and was borrowed originally 
from the plan of the Lane aster fen, or British School Society. Eng- 
lishmen will smile, and some of them perhaps laugh outright, at the 
idea of teaching these boys ljausic; and yet true it is, vocal music is 
one of the branchesjof their study, and its effect in breaking in the rude, 
subduing the boisterous, and civilizing the whole, was described as 
wonderful. Their friends take care to supply their dinner* at the 
.school, and the boys ate them with no little glee and relish in a room 
adjoining. As is their constant custom, they sung themselves out of 


♦ The average number of the students in the Polytechnic School, for 13 years pre- 
vious to 1826, was, according to M. Dupin, 1933, 

vol. i . — session of 1834. 2 a 
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the school into their dining-room, at a well-known signal, marching in 
classes and by files as regularly as drilled soldiers. When the last 
class had arrived, the singing instantly ceased, and the work of masti- 
cation seriously commenced, in which they shewed themselves as 
expert as in their school exercises. It is to be hoped and expected, 
that the youth of both sexes will in the future schools be trained to 
some useful employ ; the former be taught the use of the hammer and 
the spade as well as the pen ; the latter, needlework and such prac- 
tices of good housewifery* as will make them useful servants and good 
wives. The fine sparkling eyes, the clean and healthful looks, and 
the intelligent countenances of these 400 boys, might safely have chal- 
lenged comparison with the same number collected from all the ranks 
of society put together, and would have done credit to any. 

Near the Porte St. Denis there is a small school, on a new plan* 
entitled L’Ecole Orthomatique, intended to simplify, promote, and 
extend education of the highest and moU comprehensive kind. In 
November 1830, had been established about two years, and the 
young people, of the most respectable families, had made a progress 
truly astonishing. One peculiarity of the plan, was the/, of learning 
the languages by means of translations in separate books — the tutor 
and the pupils alternately reading out loud distinctly, sentence by 
sentence, from the orignal and the translation ; by which at any rate 
great progress had been in that time made, in the pronunciation of 
both the English and French languages, which were the only specimens 
exhibited. The late Mr. Day’s delightful “ History of Little Jack” is 
the first book used — then popular and concise histories, and so on : the 
first class read English history, and understand it perfectly. Amongst 
the scholars, twenty-two in number, were the two sons of the intrepid 
Canaris, the celebrated Greek patriot, *.vho had acquired a good pro- 
nunciation of the French and English languages ; and they were 
reported as having nearly as perfect a general knowledge of both. 
These' two boys, of about ten and twelve years of age, possessed the 
most engaging noble countenances and manners possible ; but what 
perhaps was most interesting of all, was to see the silent biH eloquent 
expression of respect and 'pleasure beaming from the eyes of these, 
as well as of all the rest of the boys, including four or five other Greeks, 
on the entrance of the Compte Last eyrie, the original and constant 
patrqn, the indefatigable friend and constant visiter of the school, and 
the delight scarcely to be restrained which was visible in the counte- 
nances of those who were the objects of the commendatiotAr notice 
of this most benevolent, judicious, and unwearied benefactor of the 
human race* A leading feature in this institution seemed to be, that 
of active instead of passive employment— books were not merely put 
into the hands of the boys, and lessons givan, but from those books 
they were expected to read in classes either to and with a tutor or a 
nionitor — the teacher first of ’all reading over, and distinctly^pronounc- 
ing, the words of the different sentences, and afterwards requiring 
such an explanation of the meaning, sentence by sentence, as showed 
that the scholar understood it. This principle was applied even to 
their hours of relaxation. Something useful, amusing, or improving « 
to the bodily and mental powers, was always soliciting attention, and 
preventing ennui and idleness ; thus, when the intervals of relaxation 
arrived, the boys flew as eagerly to the machines and contrivances. 
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provided in a gravelled yard, for gymnastic exercises, as they previously 
had hastened to their dinners, and no Scene more animated, or boys 
apparently more happy, could possibly exist. 

To a person long ftnd deeply impressed with the absolute necessity 
for beginning the work of Education at the earliest possible period of 
infancy, it was most gratifying to find from the Compte, that not 
merely were there infant schools in Paris and in most of the great 
towns, but that it was intended to engraft them on the general plan of 
National Education, and for children of all classes. There is an age 
before which the community, as a community , cannot advantageously 
interfere \yith or assist in the business of Education ; but experience 
has now proved that \hat period may be a very early one, anti il‘ chil- 
dren had nothing to unlearn when they are old enough to be received 
into infant schools — happy would it be for both parents and children. 

“ Both Bacon and Locke.” says Dugald Stewart, in the conclusion 
of his first Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy, “ seem to have 
been fully aware (and I know of no philosopher bbfore them of whom 
the same thing can be said) that the progressive improvement of the 
species is taWe expected less from the culture of the reasoning powers, 
strictly so called, than from the prevention in early life of those arti- 
ficial impressions and associations, by means of which, when once 
rivetted by habit, the strongest reason may be held in perpetual bond- 
age. These impressions and associations may be likened to the slender 
threads which fastened Gulliver to the earth ; and they arc to be over- 
come, not by the sudden exertion of intellectual force, but by the gra- 
dual effect of good education* in breaking them asunder one. by one. 
Since the revival of letters, seconded by the invention of printing, and 
by the Protestant Reformation, this process has been incessantly going 
on all over the Christian world ; but it is chiefly in the course of the 
last century that the result has been visible to common observers. 
How many arc the threads which even in Catholic countries have been 
broken by the writings of Locke ! How many still remain to he broker* 
before the # mind of man can recover that moral liberty, which at some 
future period it seems destined to enjoy!” 

That even sensible and reflecting parents should have been so long 
either blind or negligent enough not to perceive, that their children 
learn something from the moment of their birth, and that this obvious 
truth should not have been more generally acted upon than it has, at 
least in the way of prevention, is truly marvellous. But whilst, in 
addition to other causes which might be named, the ingenious idea 
prevails of charging on the Creator, the effects of the negligence, the 
blunders, and the sins of those^nto whose care infants are usually com- 
mitted, it is not to be wondered at, that indolent parents should be 
found willing enough to s*hake off a responsibility which their own de- 
fective educations have but ill qualified them to encounter, with much 
chance of success. Responsibility, however, parents cannot shake oft'; 
and with whatever care, judgment, and anxiety they may select situa- 
tions or tutors for their children, during that period of ten or fifteen 
years in which is usually included all that is meant by Education—* 
* early impressions will have been made, which may possibly influence 
the character and even the fate of the child through life-— or at any 
rate, if those impressions are bad, as in nine cases out of ten they will 

2 h 2 
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be, when the infant's mind is neglected, there will be much to be cor- 
rected. When once that disregarded law of human nature, which 
enacts, that “ the first sensations Experienced produce the greatest 
effects,” and that “ the earliest repetitions of tone sensation after 
another produce the deepest liabit,” shall be generally and duly re- 
cognized, then will none but unnatural parents consign their offspring 
to the sport of chance; then will domestic Education/ which Can be 
begun by none with equal success as by a mother, be no longer ne- 
glected; and then will mothers in general, for the Jirst time , experience 
the purest pleasures of parental affection, and be rewarded in return 
by the lasting as well as fervent attachment of their children 

“ It is then a fact, that the early sequences to "which we are accus- 
tomed form the primary habits ; and that the primary habits are the 
fundamental character of the man. The consequence is most im- 
portant ; for it follows, that as soon as the infant, or rather the embryo, 
begin to feel, the character begins to be forfhed ; and the habits which 
arc then contracted, are the most pervading and operative of all Edu- 
cation, then, or the care of forming the habits, ought to commence, as 
much as possible, with the period of sensation itself; anchaj no period 
is its utmost vigilance of greater importance than the first. ” The ob- 
ject and end of Education — is happiness; and Intelligence, Tem- 
perance, and Benevolence, of which last the two parts, Generosity, 
and Justice, are the grand qualities of the mind through which this end 
is to be attained. The question then is, “ how can those early se- 
quences be made to take place on which the^ habits conducive to intel- 
ligence, temperance, and benevolence , are founded ; and how can 
those sequences, on which are founded the vices opposite to those 
virtues, be prevented ?”f 

“If then Education be to communicate the art of happiness, and if 
intelligence consists of two parts — a knowledge of the order of those 
events of nature on which our pleasures and pains depend — and the 
sagacity which discovers the best means for the attaining of ends — the 
question whether the people should be educated, is the same with the 
question whether they should be happy or miserable. ” ®This mo- 
mentous questibn has been for some years set at rest ; the only ques- 
tion now remaining, being, as Lord Brougham says, in his unanswer- 
able pamphlet, whether they shall be well or ill taught. 

Ireland, that land of anomalies and strange inconsistencies, which 
has been and continues to be quoted as affording evidence of the 
inadequacy of Education to inspire industry, to repress crime, to confer 
happiness, in .reality furnishes a most decisive proof of the truth of this 
assertion. Those who use unhappy Ireland as an argument against 
educating all classes of the people, ignorantly or wilfully state only a 
part of the facts of the case. It is true, as ft stated, that the people 
- — — — — a 

* «* By domestic Education, we denote all that the child hears and sees, more espe- 
cially all it is mode to suffer or enjoy at the hands of others, and all that it is allowed or 
constrained to do, in the house in which it is born and bred, wdiich we shall consider, 
generally, as the parental.” — Supplement to Ency. Brit. vol. iv. p. 25. 

t This important question is more ably, and, at the same time, concisely, answered 
in the article “ Education,” before referred to, in the 4th vol. of the Supplement to 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, than in any other place with which I am acquainted. 
The whole of the article (Education) ought to be the manual, and in the hands of every 
parent. 
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of Ireland are almost universally educated ;* and it is also too 
true, that “ crowded gaols, ferocious turbulence, habitual slothfulness, 
gloomy bigotry,’’ aae traits in the Irish character constantly exhibited 
to public view. But there is defective and bad, as well as compre- 
hensive and good, Education. In addition to the Authorities below 
quotetl for the prevalence of Education in Ireland, we have that of the 
Commissioners for Education in that country, in their Eleventh Report, 
in support of another and equally unquestionable fact, which is, that 
the Irish are every where “ eagerly anxious for the education of their 
children. ”f The question, therefore, as relates to Ireland, as well as 
elsewhere, is not whether the people shall be educated, but whether 
they shall be well or ill taught. Now the fact appears to be — the un- 
questionable and melancholy fact — that in Ireland the people are ill 
taught. Mr. Wakefield says, “ As to the manne? in which it (Educa- 
tion) is conveyed, I cannotsispeak in' terms of sufficient reprobation .” 

The common schoolmaster is generally a man originally intended for 
the priesthood ;• but whose morals had been too bad, or his habitual 
idleness so*tleeply rooted, as to prevent his improving himself suffi- 
ciently for that office. To persons of this kind the education of the 
poor is entirely entrusted ; and the consequence is that their pupils im- 
bibe from them enmity to England, hatred to the government, and su- 
perstitious veneration for old and absurd customs . I Mr. Dutton, in 
his survey of Clare, § says, ‘‘ the state of Education may be easily ap- 
preciated, when it is known that, with the exception of a few Universal 
Spelling Books, the general cottage Classics are — History of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom— Montelian, Knight of the Oracle — Paris- 
mus and Parismenes — Irish Rogues and Rapparees — Francis, a no- 
torious robber, teaching them*the most dexterous modes of robbing — 
History of the most celebrated Pirates — Jack the Bachelor, a noted 
Smuggler — hair Rosamond, and Jane Shore — Donna Rozina, a Spanish 
Courtezan — Ovid's Art of Love — History of pitches and Apparitions 
— The Devil and Doctor Faustus — Moll Flanders, highly edifying, rfo 
doubt !—*New System of Boxing, by Mendoza, &e. Whilst these are 
the books,” adds Mr. Dutton, “ from which our poor have their educa- 
tion, it can hardly be expected that the lives of pirates, dexterous thieves, 
witches, smugglers, and illustrious prostitutes, can have any but the 
very worst tendency.” Mr. Wakefield confirms the fact of the books 
above enumerated, being common : “ I met with nearly the same in the 
county of Wicklow,” says he ; “ and I found such, or as bad, in very 
general use.” Amongst a curious description of many schools, Mr, 
Dutton mentions the two following: “ In the Mountains of Broadford 
one school contains upwardfs of sixty of both sexes, at Is. and 
2$. 3d, per quarter ; they are taught the Universal Spelling Book, 
Alibaba * and the Seven Sleepers . * There is a very numerous school 
kept in the Roman Catholic Chapel *at Kilialoe ; it contains several 
grown boys and girls ; and when I visited it unexpectedly, I surprised 


9 Of this fact, strange as it may at first sight appear, there can be no doubt, from 
the unquestionable testimony of Wakefield, Wold, Ensor, and other respectable 
authors. 

t 1 hese are tho words of Wakefield, who adds. “ that he knows of no part of Ireland 
'* so wild” as to furnish an exception — Wakefield’s Ireland, vol. li. p. 397. 
t Wakefield’s Ireland, vol ii. p. 398. $ Page 333, 
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two of these learning their lessons in a very loving manner — the gen- 
tleman’s arm around the young lady’s waint ; the master was absent.” 
The remarks made by Mr. Townsend, in his survey of the County of 
Cork, on the education of the common people in Ireland, is to the same 
effect; all contributing to prove, beyond a doubt, that for the most 
part the people of Ireland, instead of being well are ill taught, and that 
crowded gaols, ferocious turbulence, habitual slothfulness, and gloomy 
bigotry, are the natural and necessary consequences. 

There are, not less unfortunately for themselves than for others, many 
persons in the world who care not for the misery of the people,, provided 
it does not interfere with their pleasures, their personal views and en- 
joyments ; and all such arc either openly or covertly opposed to the 
dissemination of knowledge. But in this they are miserably mistaken, 
and foolishly and wickedly selfish ; for they can now as easily stop 
with their hand the flux and reflux of the ti«ies, where they rise highest, 
as they can stay the current of knowledge, which has set in with more 
than a spring* tide force. They may deteriorate the quality of the know- 
ledge — they may substitute the evil for the good — they no$y repress at 
onetime, only to produce a greater out-bursting at another; but in 
doing all this, they are only blind instruments to their own destruction* 
In these times of change, which are the genuine and necessary result 
of unreformed abuses, of grievances un redressed, and of obstinate per- 
severance in maintaining institutions, perhaps well suited to past , but 
not at all calculated for t,l\e wants, the circumstances, and the superior 
information of the present times,* the safety of persons and property 
depends upon the general spread of knowledge — of that knowledge 
which results, and results only, from an Education inspiring intelligence, 
the necessary consequences of which arc* tetnperence, generosity, and 
justice. It is worse than vain to expect ligs from thorns, or grapes 
from thistles. Verily, “ as a man sowetb so also shall he i^ap : ” and it 
is in political, as in mojal and social Education. 

“ When the political machine is such, that the grand objects of de- 
sire are seen to be the reward, not of virtue, not of talent, bift of sub- 
servience to the # will and command over the affections of the ruling 
few ; that interest with the man above , is the only sure means to the 
next step in wealth, or power, or consideration, and so on ; the means 
of pleasing the man above become, in that case, the great object of pur- 
suit. And as the favours of the man above are necessarily limited,— 
as some therefore of the Candidates for his favour can only obtain the 
objects of their desire by disappointing others, — the arts of supplant- 
ing rise into importance ; and that whole tribe of faculties which is 
expressed by the words intrigue, flattery 1 , backbiting, treachery, &c., 
is the fruitful offspring of that political Education, which a government, 
in which the interests of the subjeef many, are but a secondary object, 
cannot fail to produce.”+ Thtis misgoverument carries within itself 
the seeds of its own dissolution ; and when the day of reckoning 
comes, as come it will — and the power reveits jto the people, as it is 
sure to do sooner or later— then will the difference be seen between 
the conduct of a well-educated, and, consequently, a generous and 
just; and that of an ignorant, mistaught, and of necessity barbarous, 


* See Hartley oa Man. t Art. Education, Ency. Brit. 
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a le. Under provocation much greater, in danger more imminent, 
jt the slaughter of neighbours, *friends, brothers, children, parents, 
— what in 1830 restrained their fury, and rendered the population of 
Paris humane and generous conquerors, — whilst in 1792, the mere 
threat of that which was in 1830 actually attempted, and in part exe- 
cuted* excited the people to frenzy, and made them the blind instru- 
ments of furious demagogues, the indiscriminate murderers of friends 
and foes, the perpetrators of every act which could outrage and dis- 
grace humanity ? Purposely kept in a state of as profound ignorance, 
and slavish dependence, as possible, under the old regime, the moral and 
political Education of the great mass of the people, up to the period of 
the Revolution, had been in«the courts of kings. , Tyrants by their ex- 
ample had been their great instructors ; cruelty, oppression, and con- 
tumely had severed the kindly ties of social life, and substituted hatred 
where should have been attachment. The exhibition of frequent and 
sanguinary punishments had given the people a taste for blood. Treated 
like brutes, was it to be wondered at that they became savages ? The 
acts of vengeance of those who called themselves their superiors, had 
taught them revenge ; the barbarities they had practise:! for ages were 
only re-acted on a more condensed scale ; the people had their St. 
Bartholomew’s day : in fine, the vices of the Court — intrigue, calumny, 
espionage, treachery, hatred of knowledge — became the adopted 
vices of the people.* In 1830, many of the actors, and most of the 
leaders of the people, had been taught in schools of mutual instruction 
and other establishments for rational Education, and as was to be ex- 
pected, they gave the tone to the rest : the children of 1792 were the 
grown up men of 1830 — they occupied the places of the ignorant, mis- 
taught, and therefore misled , # monsters of the former period, who were 
gone off the stage, and many of whom had met with untimely ends. 
A generation, with few exceptions, had passed away, or was in great 
measure superseded by another generation, who not only inherited the 
bitter effects of the crimes of their predecessors — first, in the esta- 
blishment of a military despotism, and afterwards in the return of the 
old Bourbons — but who had been taught by passing events, well aided 
by a sometimes free, but always bold Press, that liberty, when ac- 
quired, must be maintained by public order. f Hence that “ marked 
feature of the Revolution” — which cannot be better described than in 
the words of a justly popular periodical publication :J u A popu- 
lation, unaided, unguided, unofficered, by the mere force of moral 
and physical courage, in three days, achieve for themselves the pos- 
session of absolute power ; the first and only use they make of that 
power is to divest themselves of it, and place it in tW hands moat 
qualified to wield it fpr the true interests of their country. This cir- 
cumstance it is which makes the Revolution stand alone in the *nna!fi 
of the world, and afford a lesson both* to kings and people which can- 
not be mistaken.” 


* From the time of Catherine de Medicis, who trained her maids of honour an 
Courtesans , the maimers of the Court of France seems to have been inferior in tits- 
cency to those of a well-regulated Bagnio. 

t The motto on the buttons of the' regimentals of the National Guard it “ Liberty 
Ordre publique.” 

t The New Monthly and London Magazine for Sept, 1830. 
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If any thing still more direct and practical were wanting to show the 
excellence, and to prove the beneficial effects of universal Education, 
both to individuals and governments, the facts published by M. Dupin, 
under the title of “ Carte figurative de Instruction populaire de la 
France/’ would supply that deficiency. On a map of the outline of 
the different departments, figures are marked, denoting the number of 
children educated in each department in proportion to its whole popu- 
lation. Thus, in the department of the Moselle, that proportion is one 
in ten of the population ; whereas in the department of the Haute Loire, 
it is only one in 268 of the inhabitants. From this statistical chart; it 
appears that Education abounds most in the northern departments. M. 
Dupin divides by an imaginary line drawn from St. Malo on the north- 
west, to Geneva oh tlfe south-east, of France, 32 departments, which he 
calls the departments of the north, from the other 54 departments, 
which he calls the departments of the soutji. These 32 northern de- 
partments have a territorial superfices of 18,692,191 hectares of land, 
and include a population of 13,663,914 in 20,142 communes, of which 
15,701 have schools, whilst 4,441 are without. The 54 southern de- 
partments contain 53,533,426 hectares of land, have 17,936,086 in- 
habitants, are divided into 18,337 communes, of which only 8,669 
have schools, 9,668 being without. From the chart it appears, that 
the primary schools of the 32 northern departments contained 740,846 
eleves in the year 1826, while those of the south contained only 375,931 
children, little more than one-half that number ; that there were at that 
time 1,323 of the el6ves of the Polytechnic School belonging to the 32 
departments of the north, and 700 from the southern departments ; that 
of the Members of the Academy of Science, there were 54 Members 
natives of the former, and J7 of the latter; and, that of the Brevets 
d'invention (patents) granted from 1789 to 1825, 1699 of the inventors 
belonged to some one or other of the northern departments, whilst only 
413 resided in the southern. The results of this more extended Edu- 
cation in the north tharf in the south of France are equally conspicuous, 
both as regards the intelligence, the property, and the comflsrt of in- 
dividuals, and the revenues of the state. In 1819, out of 400 medals 
distributed by the King, as rewards of industry and ingenuity, 295 
were bestowed upon residents in the 32 northern departments, whilst 
from the 54 southern departments there were only 107 successful claim- 
ants. The annual value of private property in the northern depart- 
ments, notwithstanding the great difference in territorial extent, is stated 
by M. Dupin at 800,600.000 francs, and that of the southern at 
825,400,000 ; the income of each individual on an average of the 
whole in the former at 60 francs 80 cents, in the latter at only 47 francs 
75 cents ; and the yearly value of each hectare of land in the north at 
42 francs 83 cents, and in the south at 23 francs 69 cents. Finally, 
the 32 departments of the nortji contribute to the exigenciei of the 
state 53,318,596 francs ; the 54 departments of the south 25,544,584 
only ! Decisive as these facts are as to some of the advantages of the 
* Education of all classes, and encouraging as they are in reference to 
its present state in France, there is reason to think, that the advances 
it has made might have been described in still more satisfactory 
terms. 

M. Dupin tcok for his authority the Returns to the University for 
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the year 1820. Those returns appear not to. have been in all case* 
correct : whether from inadvertency* or from an inclination to report 
unfavourably of establishments viewed with jealously by the then rul- 
ing powers, or from some other cause, there is no doubt but that bbth 
the number of schools, and scholars in some, perhaps many depart- 
ments, were under-rated. That this took pl^pe, in particular in the 
department of the Indre and Loire, there can be no doubt. The figures 
on the chart denote that only obe individual in 229 was in the course of 
Education in that department: whereas M. Duvau, a considerable 
landholder in the neighbourhood of Tours, asserts, that previous to 
1828 there «were 300 schools, and 8,500 pupils: and, consequently, 
that they bore the proportion nearly of one in thirty-three to the popu- 
lation of the department. 

It may be their safely concluded, and indeed no other warranted or 
legitimate conclusion can be <jome to — that upon the Education of the 
people depends their character and happiness, and the peace, the wel- 
fare, and stability of society : that to effect this best, it must be free 
from religious dogmas, and must be not only universalf but in itself of 
the most extensive kind — Education, domestic, social, political. And 
it cannot be too generally or practically understood — that Education, 
properly so called, is not confined to schools, colleges, and institutions 
for teaching, or to any particular period of life (though unquestionably 
youth is the genial season), but that, co-existant with life itself, it be- 
gins with the first breath inspired, and ends only when man ceases to 
breathe. 


Effects of Proportions the Number of Population. 

From all that has been said, it must be evident that the important power of 
increasing, or of diminishing, the reward of labour, is, by the essential order of 
society, placed in the hands of the labourers themselves. Irregularities in the 
seasons bringing on scarcity and famine, foreign incursions, or domestic com- 
motions, dejtroying property, or suspending production by rendering it insecure, 
may sometimes occasion a depression of wages, which no prudence on the part 
of the labouring classes can avert or mitigate. But under all ordinary circum- 
stances, when the usual course of nature is preserved, and when law and order 
are maintained, it depends upon the labouring classes themselves whether wages 
shall ascend to the ultimate maximum, or sink to the extreme minimum. By 
duly regulating their numbers, in relation to the extent and fertility of the soif, 
they enlarge the range of maximum wages ; and by regulating their numbers, in 
relation to the component parts of capital employed, they cause actual wages to 
ascend to their ultimate maximum. 

Under such circumstances every improvement in agriculture-rrevery addition 
to mechanical power — every new facility afforded to communication and trans- 
port — every thing, in short, ^vhich reduces the cost of bringing the necessaries p£ 
life to market, raises at one and the same4ime both possible and actual wages, 
bestows upbn the labouring classes more amplg means of comfort and enjoyment, 
and lifts them to a higher place upon the scale of society. 

On the other hand, when the labouring classes allow their numbers to bear a 
high proportion, either to the extent of fertile land, or to the amount of capital 
applicable to their maintenance, wages will settle down to the extreme minimum, 
below which animal existence cannot be sustained. Under such circumstances, 
every fluctuation of the seasons, every stagnation or revulsion in trade, will bring 
down upon the labouring population all ihe miseries of want, and degrade them 
to a state more precarious and wretched than that of negro servitude.— Rol-eri 
Torrens . 
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FREEDOM OF COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE BE- 
TWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


Tins is a subject which has of late years engaged public attention 
to a great extent — -though not at all greater than its importance war- 
rants. The mission of Mr. Poulett Thomson, Sir Henry Parnell, and 
Dr. Bowring, for a time inspired very sanguine hopes of success; but 
the result has not equalled the expectation. Having had occasion to 
visit Paris soon after the late Revolution, we enjoyed the advantage of 
frequent personal intercourse with the King, Louis-Philippe, with 
General Lafayette, Monsieur Odilon Barrot, Monsieur Lafitte, the 
great banker of France, and then Prime Minister, and Monsieur Thiers, 
the leading Member of the French Administration in the Chamber of 
Deputies. In the course of the interviews enjoyed with each of these, 
we endeavoured to impress on their minds the great benefits which 
could not fail to result from the relaxation of the commercial restric- 
tions which kept the two nations, England and France, from recipro- 
cally aiding each other. The uniform answer given to these repre- 
sentations was, that it might be very desirable to try the experiment ; 
but if it should fail there would be no possibility of returning back to 
the prohibitive system, if once given up. We then undertook to lay 
before the Ministers the outline of an experiment which might be 
made to a limited amount, and for a limited time, without altering the 
law at all ; but leaving any revision of it until the experiment should 
be tried : when if it*should prove successful, it would furnish the best 
excuse for such revision ; and if not, the law being unaltered would of 
course remain in full force. The proposition was favourably enter- 
tained, and we were requested to submit it in writing, so that it might 
be considered and discussed in all its bearings and details. As the 
issue of this negociation, and the causes assigned for the difficulty of 
carrying it out into action, may be regarded as very striking illustra- 
tions of the slender degree of hope which exists for effecting any 
change in our commercial relations with France, until a complete 
change shall take place in the constitution of the representative body, 
we subjoin the statement presented to the French Ministry at the 
period referred to, and the answer obtained. The statement was as 
follows : •• 

Proposed Extension of Commerce between France and England, 

In every part of France the stagnation of commerce is the subject of 
general complaint ; and as the welfare and stability of every state 
must depend greatly on the general prosperity of its agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade, there is no question of greater importance, * 
or that has a stronger claim on the attention of the French Ministry 
than this : namely — “ By what means can the commerce of France be 
most speedily and most effectively revived ?” 
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If we inquire into the causes of the evil, we shall find them to be 
these — first, an inadequacy in the moans of consumption as compared 
with the means of production ; and secondly, a general want of con- 
fidence in mercantile stability, which suspends even the ordinary ope- 
rations of these already inadequate means. 

By the first of these causes, goods of every kind are multiplied to 
great accumulation beyond the existing demand ; and prices fall by 
reason of the known superabundance thus produced. By the second, 
the fall of prices is taken to be the symptom of an approaching crisis, 
from which pvery one is desirous of escaping, and therefore contracts 
his operations of expenditure till confidence is restored. 

A knowledge of these sources of the evil, indicates the nature of the 
remedies best to be applied ; which are simply these : — Establish a 
just proportion between the means of consumption and the means of 
production, and restore publi(?confidence in the stability of commercial 
affairs. 

If the power of production be already greatly in advance beyond the 
means of consumption, there are only two possible mocles of restoring 
the balance between them ; the first is, to arrest the former in its too 
rapid march ; the second, to accelerate the latter till it is made to keep 
pace with its competitor. 

The first of these is impossible, without a great destruction of existing 
property, and without extreme injustice to the right which every mart 
has, to use his inventive faculties to augment the productive powers of 
the present and the future. 

The second is then the only alternati\e left; and this is happily just, 
practicable, and effective; capable of producing immense immediate 
benefit, of establishing a most important public principle, and of laying 
the foundation of great future good ; as well as of restoring that con- 
fidence ill the stability of affairs, which, added to an increased con- 
sumption of the superabundance produced, call alone relieve the 
existing embarrassments of trade, or avert the more dreadful calamity 
of a crisis that will augment in weight by every day of increased pro* 
traction. 

The ex-ministers of France, actuated no doubt by the purest motives, 
acknowledged the existence of great commercial difficulty, and avowed 
it to be their duty to provide a remedy for the evil, when they voted in 
the Chamber of Deputies, an advance of thirty millions of francs, to 
prop up falling establishments, and to keep many thousand workmen 
still in employ. 

If these thirty millions had been actually expended by the govern* 
ixienj, in the purchase of existing merchandize, either for exportation to 
distant countries, or for gratuitous distribution among the necessitous 
at home, so that it effectually drew out'* of the hands of the manu- 
facturers, for actual consumption, the surplus stores that now fill their 
magazines, it would have^been a real relief to all these branches of 
*tyade ; for in that case the thousands of workmen might be usefully 
• and profitably employed in replacing the goods thus purchased and 
consumed, and the evil of superabundance beyond the means of sale, 
would not have recurred until the goods so consumed had all been 
reproduced again. 
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But as the sum advanced by the ministers was merely a loan to 
different establishments, to be repaid with interest in a given period ; 
as no goods were purchased cither for distant exportation, or for home 
consumption, but on the Contrary, a new power of production was 
placed in the hands of those whose greatest misfortune it was to have 
produced, in relation to the means of sale, far too much already; the 
evil is not in the slightest degree alleviated by the thirty millions thus 
advanced. Nothing, in short, is gained by it, except a temporary and 
deceitful calm : during which the evil of excessive production beyond 
the means of consumption will go on increasing ; and thus the 
elements of a new tempest will be gathering fresh strength every day, 
so as to make the crisis only more terrible when it next arrives. If the 
merchants and manufacturers, for the reasons already assigned, be 
unable to meet their private engagements now, how will it be possible, 
without new means of accelerating consumption, for them to repay the 
advances made to them by the state ; when tluir surplus produce shall 
have been increased stilJ more, by means of these advances, beyond 
the power of sale ; when prices of all kinds of goods wifi be lower, by 
reason of this abundance, and when no sacrifice will turn goods into 
money, or avert the bursting of the storm ? 

What is wanted to relieve the stagnant commerce of France, is not 
the advance of capital by the state, in order to augment production, 
but the giving, by some appropriate eucouragement, a new and power- 
ful impulse to consumption, and favouring, by every possible way, the 
sale of the existing superabundance before new supplies are created. 

The science of political economy has established this most important 
truth — that monopolies, restrictions, and prohibitions, are as injurious 
to the welfare of nations, as the fettefs of any other kind that may be 
imposed on the free exercise of the rights and liberties of men. 

Nevertheless, such monopolies, restrictions, and prohibitions, are 
maintained by som£ nations, on the plea that they are necessary reta- 
liations for similar impositions existing elsewhere ; and it ttyis happens, 
that with the ministers and people of countries in which the importance 
of free commerce is most highly appreciated and best understood, there 
is an unwillingness to be the first to carry it into practice, from the fear 
that a corresponding disposition to meet such an advance, might not 
be found in those other nations to whom this freedom of commerce 
might be first offered. 

It would be easy to show that the value of free trade, like the value 
of truth, virtue, or justice, does not depend upon the reciprocal exer- 
cise of it by Cithers; but that it would be beneficial on the whole to the 
nation that would first admit it among themselves, whether other people 
followed their example or not. ♦ 

Being unwilling, however* to excite any undue alarm id the minds 
of those who are not yet prepared to admit this great principle of un- 
limited freedom of trade, I shall not propose this as a remedy for the 
existing stagnation of commerce in France,’ but confine .myself to the 
proposition of a mode by which the fair operation of this principle may . 
be tried, for a limited period, on a limited scale, and for a specific ob- 
ject; in short on a basis of such perfect safety, as will leave open the 
power of rectifying any inconvenience that may be apprehended to arise 
in the progress of the experiment. It will preserve the existing laws 
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in full force for every other operation excepting only the experiment 
proposed ; and it will leave to the ministry the power of determining, 
by actual experience, whether the free»or the restrictive system of com- 
merce is best, t 

The ultimate object that I propose is to # cause the sum of fifty mil- 
lions of francs to be expended in Paris alone, in the course of about 
three moftths : twenty-five millions in the actual purchase of French 
produce and manufactures of every sort and kind, for exportation to 
and sale in England ; and twenty-five millions in the probable 
collateral expenditure arising from out of the first operation itself. . 

The mode by which I propose to effect this, will be new, striking, 
and original; but my Confidence in the wisdom and liberality of the 
existing ministers of both Engfand and France, forbids me to sup- 
pose for a moment that its novelty will be any objection, if its" utility 
be well established; I proceed, therefore, to detail »the nature of my 
plan. '* 

I ask, then, the government of France to authorise me to communi- 
cate to the principal manufacturing towns of England, their permission 
to import from* thence, free of all tax, duty, or impost whatsoever, the 
amount of one million sterling of British goods ; the proceeds of which, 
to the same amount, to be re-invested ip the purchase of one million 
sterling’s worth of French produce and manufactures, for exportation 
to and sale in England : thus relieving the commerce of France, by an 
actual purchase to the extent named, of its present superabundant mer- 
chandise in every branch. 

To realize to France the full jad vantages which this operation is cal- 
culated to create, I propose the security of the following conditions : — 

First — That the British goods imported shall be in the greatest 
possible variety, so that no disproportionate quantity of any one sort 
or kind shall be predominate over the other ; but that the importations 
shall include specimens of every description of article manufactured in 
Great Britain. • 

Secondly *—! That they shall be imported by the way of Havre, Rouen, 
and the Seine, and not opened either for inspection or sale until their 
arrival at Paris. # 

Thirdly — That they shall not be distributed among the purchasers, 
except from some great central depot ki the capital, fixed on by the 
government itself. 

Fourthly — That no portion whatever of the amount arising from tbe 
sale shall be remitted to England in money ; but that the sums pro- 
duced shall be deposited, as fast as they are realized, in the bank of 
France, there to remain, until* ultimately employed in the exclusive 
purchase of French produce and manufactures, in equal variety to 
those brought from England, including specimens of every thing made 

* or produced in France, to be forwarded by the same route of the 
Seine, Roueff, and Havre, and there embarked in French ships to 
Eqgland for sale. 

* * Fifthly— That the profits arising from this transaction— $mt is, the 
•sum that may remain in the bank of France after the Te« investment of 

the one million sterling, (the prime cost of the English goods) in French 
articles, and the payment of the necessary charges — be divided into 
three equal portions. 
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Sixthly — The first portion of the profits to be given to the pro- 
prietors or importers of the goods brought from England for this 
public sale. © 

Seventhly — The second portion of the profit* to be employed in the 
erection of a public monument in some part of Paris, after a design 
from French artists, to be mutually approved by the contracting 
parties, suitable to the ^commemoration of this friendly, liberal, and 
advantageous example of the reciprocal interchange of the surplus 
wealth of the two countries. * 

* Eighthly — The third portion of the profits to be devoted to the aid 
of the expedition round the globe, now preparing under ipy direction, 
for the promotion of discovery, commerce, afid civilization, in the 
eastern seas, in the ultimate beneftts bf which England and France 
may be made equal participators. 

The local advatftages that would result to Paris alone by its being 
thus ma le, for a certain time, the grejft central depot for the inter- 
change of the productive industry of the two greatest nations of the 
world, would be immense, because of the enormous number of visiters 
and purchasers that would be thus attracted to the capital from all 
parts of Europe. If, for instance, the authority to make this free im- 
portation should be accorded ,in the present month, it might be at once 
announced throughout all Europe that in the great week of July, when 
the weather would be favourable for travellers visiting Paris, and the 
days long for such an exhibition, one of the modes by which the anni- 
versary of the late happy revolution would be celebrated, would be the 
opening in Paris of an immense and splendid museum, containing spe- 
cimens of every description of article produced or manufactured in 
Great Britain, and a corresponding museum, containing specimens of 
every article grown or made in France*-- for ultimate exchange with each 
other, and for reciprocal consumption in the two countries named. 

Such an announcement, if given early, and with all due authority, 
would attract 'to the*capital, at the period spoken of, at least 10,000 
visiters alone from the different countries of Europe, who ^ould come 
merely to see collected together in one spot, the finest specimens of 
human skill that the whole world could produce ; but which no expen- 
diture of time or money could enable them to see under such ad- 
vantageous circumstances again at any period of their lives. 

The attraction to purchasers would be still stronger, because every 
one who lives by supplying the wants or the wishes of others, soon 
learns that novelty, variety, and beauty, are charms that operate most 
powerfully on his customers ; and accordingly, tradesmen from every 
provincial town in France, as well as. from many of the adjoining 
countries, would be induced to undertake a journey to Paris, during 
this anniversary of the great w,eek, becausb, while gratifying their 
patriotism or their curiosity, {bey might hope to repay the expenses of 
their journey by selecting from the great museum of manufactures 
opened at Paris, (in which every thing is rare and curious, costly and 
magnificent., useful and cheap, might be found in endless variety,) 
such articles as might be best adapted for sale in the town to which he 
would return, and where a corresponding profit might be realized on 
his purchase. It would be a moderate expectation to believe that 
100,000 buyers might be drawn to Paris from different parts of the 
country by this cause alone. 
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If to the mere visiters from curiosity, and the purchasers of British 
goods, be added those who would come as sellers, bringing their 
French produce to the French museum, and thus relieving them- 
selves of their superabundant stocks, it might be deemed quite 
probable that 200,000 persons at least would be added to the popu- 
lation of Paris. 

It would be needless to show in detail, how .such an influx of per- 
sons and money into the capital, and the consequent expenditure of 
a large sum by each new corner, among its permanent inhabitants, 
would infuse new life into every branch of commerce in the capital 
itself. Some of the most splendid cities of the ancient world owed 
all their wealth and grandeur to this single cause, namely, the constant 
attraction of population by these great commercial ^peculations of ex- 
change, having indeed no other sources of gain. Such were, in the 
remotest times, Tyre and Sidon, in Phceneeia ; Alexandria, in Egypt ; 
and Palmyra, in the desert of Syria ; and, in the middle ages, Aden, in 
Arabia ; Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf; and Leghorn, Genoa, and Venice, 
in Europe. The operation of the same principle is felt every year in 
London and Paris, each of which, when emptied of its wealthy inhabi- 
tants, is dull, gloomy, and inactive ; and each of which, when replenished 
by a returning population, which the court and senate briug in their 
train, is inspired with new commercial life by increased expenditure, 
and augmented circulation. The great commercial fairs of Kiachta, in 
Russia, on the borders of the Chinese empire ; of Astrakhan, on the 
Caspian Sea ; of Hudwar, in the north of India ; and of Leipsic, in 
Germany, are still existing examples of great annual benefit springing 
from the source described ; while the great city of Mecca, the Palmyra 
of modern times, though surrounded by burning and barren sands, ami 
without a single pleasure to offer^to its visiters, draws to itself, under the 
pretence of a religious pilgrimage, but in reality by the magic wand of 
commercial interest, and the hope of gain, not less than half a million 
of visiters from every quarter of the Mahornedan world. 

The effect of these great trading iournies to the different places 
named is two-fold ; for first, each of the exchanging traders finds suffi- 
cient benefit from his purchases and sales to pay all the costs of his 
travelling to and fro, and to leave him an adequate profit as* a compen- 
sation for his time and trouble ; while the cities themselves, which arc 
the scenes of these great assemblages of merchants, benefit so largely 
by the concourse of people drawn to them during their stay, as to acquire 
wealth enough to maintain their whole population in comparative ease, 
until the next returning pilgrimage or fair shall renew their annual 
source of gain. 

The assembling of Parliament in England, the triennial musical fes-> 
tivajs, the thronging of waiters at particular seasons to the watering- 
places, are,all illustrations on a small %cale, of the same principle ; but 

* the attraction I propose for Paris being sd much greater than any that 
tl\e world has ever yet seen, and mingling together the powerful motives 
t)f rational and scientific curiosity with the love of gain, would draw to- 

* gather a greater concourse of people, and consequently produce a more 

* powerfully beneficial effect than any effort of a similar kind that ever 
preceded it. 

If Paris itself would benefit thus largely by the plan I propose, every 
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department of France would be more or less a participator in the ad- 
vantages thus produced. The transit of the merchandize from Havre, 
by way of Rouen, and the Seiner would necessarily give great employ- 
ment to ships, boats, men, and horses, in thc^vay. The journeys of 
strangers, whether as mere visiters or as purchasers, would benefit all 
the departments through which they would have to pass. The trans- 
port of French goods f/om the provinces to the capital, where they 
would alone be purchased with the money produced by the English 
sales, would give new life and activity to the .canals, roads, carriages, 
waggons, horses and people, employed in their conveyance, and relieve, 
beyond any "other plan that could be devised, the commerce of France 
from the stagnation that now afflicts it ; for as when a 'mighty river 
that has been obstructed in its flow* by ice, is set in motion by the 
genial approach of summer, all the supplying rills and rivulets that 
feed it are set in giotion also ; so, though Paris would apparently be 
the most active scene, every village an<J every cottage lying near the 
roads communicating with the capital, in whatever direction, or how- 
ever remote, would feel its influence also. 

Let it not be supposed, that by admitting the million’s- worth of Eng- 
lish goods, free of all duty or impost, the revenue of the state would 
loose any of its receipts : — Certainly not : for, without such a per- 
mission as this, the goods will never come. Neither let it be sup- 
posed that the million’s-worth of French goods would be sold in the 
ordinary course of things, whether the English were admitted freely or 
not. No such thing would happen. The very stagnation complained 
of, arises entirely from all the ordinary inhabitants of Paris and of 
France possessing already as much as "they are disposed to purchase, 
of articles familiar to them, and of which they buy only what is in- 
dispensable. Take as an example, therefore, a family thus provided, 
and it would be difficult to make them expend 100 franks in any thing 
of French produce, of which they have enough already. But lead the 
same family through a museum filled with every thing that is new, 
striking, curious, ancl fashionable, because rare and not always easy of 
access, and they will be ‘tempted to expend 1000 francs to surround 
themselves with what they before could not have possessed. Will it 
be thought that the 1000 francs thus excited or drawn from the rich, or 
moderately wealthy, is expended in the encouragement of British in- 
dustry exclusively ? No such thing. The whole amount is to be ul- 
timately expended in French articles to be exported to England for 
sale: and therefore the real effect of the plan will be to cause an ex- 
penditure of 1000 francs in support of French industry, where 100 
only would have been expended without it ; besides all the collateral 
good arising Trom the immense expenditure of money, in lodgings, pro- 
visions, conveyance, amusements, journals, . books, and the endless 
variety of channels into which money would flow ; thus raakipg the rich 
contribute, by a voluntary, agreeable, and useful expendituffe of their 
wealth, to reward the industry and skill of their humbler countrymen. 

The devotion of a portion of the profits to the two objects alreary 
named, would crown the whole with appropriate honour and reward 
The French government has always given liberal patronage to the arts ; “ 
and, but the other day, when 30 millious were voted for the relief of 
trade, 300,000 francs were also voted to defray the cost of bringing 
from Egypt two granite obelisks to adorn the capital of France. The 
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monument to be erected out of the second portion of the profits of this 
proposed operation will not cost the state a single sous, and will be 
more beautiful, more appropriate, an<l more popularly acceptable than 
one arising from almdfet any other source. The French government 
has also been a liberal promoter of Voyages of Discovery, and has ex- 
pended some millions on that object aione. The third portion of the 
profits proposed will aid an Expedition having far higher objects than 
mere discovery, or mere science ; because uniting commerce and Civi- 
lization with these, and’ therefore peifecting all that has gone before. 

This Expedition lias already received the high approbation of the 
Royal Families of England and France, of the leading nobility and 
men of science in both countries, and of the community of both nations 
generally. All that is wanted to complete its success, is, that the re- 
spective governments of both should crown the efforts which the zeal 
of individuals began. This, # t.hen, is a mode in which they can assist 
it, without asking from the state a solitary franc. All that is needed 
is the mere permission to effect the importation of merchandize pro 
posed ; and this the government of France can grant, if so disposed. 
That the government of England will meet such an advance in a liberal 
spirit of pei feet reciprocity, cannot for a moment be doubted, more 
especially since the late happy changes in its administration ; while the 
merchants and manufacturers of England may be equally relied on for 
their cordial co-operation with France in so great an undertaking ; 
particulaily after the manner in which, by their addresses, deputations, 
and subscriptions, they have evinced their admiration of the great mass 
of the regenerated and emancipate I people of a country once con- 
sidered their enemies and rivals, but now regarded as their neighbours 
and their friends. 

I submit, therefore, to the French government, the adoption of the 
plan 1 propose ; I ask them to accord to me the permission to carry 
it into effect, and I await their frank and early reply. 

Paris , Nov. 22, 1830. J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

« — . 

To this, there was a greater difficult y in obtaining a specific answer 
than had at first been imagined ; but having attended the Chamber of 
Deputies with Mons. Laffitte, and afterwards driving home to the 
hotel of the minister of finance, with one of the principal secretaries, 
Mons. Thiers, I was led to understand, that highly as the propositon 
was approved by those who were sufficiently well informed on the ad- 
vantages of free trade to appreciate the benefits that could not fail to 
result from such an exchange being carried into effect, jhe Chamber 
contained so large a portion of "individuals personallv interested in the 
maintenance of restrictions, monopolies, and exclusive privileges, that 
if such a proposition were brought before the Deputies (and without 
. their sanction it could not take place), tlfere was not the least chance 
of its success. 

/J&uch then, was the fate of this proposition, which, like many others 
^tjFat have from time to time been produced, failed, not because of its 
• own imperfections, but because it interfered with the interests of those 
who were sufficiently united to carry any question by which their own 
fortunes might be increased, and sufficiently powerful to defeat every 
measure that did not promise them an equivalent of individual gain. 

VOL. i . — session of 1834. 2 i 
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Wc fear, therefore, that so long as the British House of Commons 
.shall contain so great a number as it does at present of large land- 
owners, personally interested in preventing the importation of French 
corn ; and so long as the french Chamber of r Deputies contains so 
large a number of proprietors of iron mines, and silk, cotton, and 
woollen manufactories, it will be in vain to expect any greater ^freedom 
of commerce between the' two countries than at present exists :* though 
it is difficult to imagine anything more cruel, or more absurd, than the 
conduct of those two Governments towards their respective subjects ; 
who have each a surplus, the one of agricultural, the other of manu- 
factured productions, which are useless to themselves because they are 
in excess above their own wants ; and which they would gladly ex- 
change to the mutual enrichment of both parties by the operation ; but 
who are pre\entcd from thus conferring upon each other the greatest 
.mutual benefits, iii order to uphold the sordid and selfish interests of the 
large proprietors in both countries, between whom the labouring classes 
<of each arc thus cruelly sacrificed. Things cannot long remain thus. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 


DF SI It ABILITY OF DISPENSING WITH THE SERVICES OF 

LAWYERS. 

Sin, Lincoln , March 27th, 1834 . 

It is truly appalling to witness the increasing power of the Lawyers, 
the last instance of whiph is the promotion of Sir Thomas Denman to the Peerage, 
perhaps the fittest lawyer in the kingdom for the dignity. Nevertheless, it gives 
rise to melancholy reflections to think that any n ati should he sent <; o the House 
of Lords whose profession requires him to advocate right or wrong, as he may 
happen to he retained. I hope my countrymen will endeavour to do without the 
law'yers after they have regulated the Church Establishment, which, with all its 
faults, does not requite reformation half so much as the Law. 

I think much might he accomplished if the people would determine to employ 
lawyers as seldom as possible. The merchants and shipowners are beginning to 
act upon this principle. When a merchant agrees with a shipowner for the use 
of his ship, a printed charter-party, or agreement for charter, is purchased, the 
blanks for date, names of the contracting parties, ship, and captain, nature of the 
voyage, termsf&c. are filled up, and the doaument is signed in the presence of a 
witness. If a complicated arrangement like this, involving several hundreds, 
nav, sometimes thousands of pounds, can be effected without the interposition of 
lawyers, why cannot we have printed forms of leases, notices to qu^t, mortgages, 
conveyances, wills, &c. ? c 

I believe County Courts for the recovery of debts, and a Registration of Deeds 
for eich County, if made as perfect as it is possible to make them, would fy».< 
great step towards a thorough Law Reform, but I do npt think you and the^ vr 
independent Members in the House cf Commons can prevent these great mea-* 
sures from being spoiled, so baneful is the influence of the lawyers. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

A CONSTANT READER. 
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EVIL OF RATING THE LANDLORDS INSTEAD OF TIIE TENANTS 
OF SMALL HOUSES. 

Sin, * Stourbridge , March 27, 1834* 

Finding from lift Report of the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
Poors* Laws, that it contains a recommendation that the landlords of houses 
under 15/. per annum rent should be assessed to the poors -rates, 1 am induced 
to draw your attention to this subject, in order that na measure, at once, so ano- 
malous, so partial, unjust, and oppressive, should meet with a decided opposition 
from you, Sir, and all who advocate an equal and impartial mode of taxation, and 
the relieving those classes chiefly labouring under the burthen of taxation. 

It is clear that tuxes cannot be too general and impartial, and that where they 
are otherwise* they ought not to be continued, and still less be now imposed. 

That the Legislature ought particularly to avoid imposing taxes which weigh 
chiefly, or solely, on the middle or the working classes, already too greatly brn- 
thened in this country. 

And that no measure, unless imperiously required by necessity, ought to be 
adopted, having a direct tendenc^to depreciate any species of property. 

The measure recommended, ought to be reprobated and opposed, on each and. 
all of these grounds, inasmuch, as a branch of the middle and the working 
classes would alone be oppressed by such imposition, and this kind of property 
he depreciated by it. 

Either the landlords of such houses must raise the rents, and thus compel the 
working class, the tenants, to pay that which they are little able to pay, or the land- 
lords must pay the rates without any equivalent. The latter effect would be the. 
imposition of a species of property- tax upon a class of persons, already as occu~ 
pants , contributing to the poors’-rates and otherwise burthened with taxation ; 
whilst the aristocracy, gentry, and wealthy fundholder, by oppos.ng a general pro- 
perty-tax, escape it. 

In numberless instances the landlords could not raise the rents so as to repay 
themselves the amount paid in rates for their tenants. Already their liability to 
the constant expense of icpairs, the allowance to agents for receiving the icnts, the 
expense of insurance against fire, and the frequent loss of tents from the houses 
being vacant, or the inability of the tenants to pay, more particularly in manufac- 
turing towns, where trade fluctuates, and is occasionally very bad, all conduce to 
render this kind of property but little desirable; and if in*addition to such losses 
arid expenses this burthen he added, it would have the effect of an arbitrary and 
tyrannical d^ircciation of his property, which few circumstances could justify, 
and which certainly the present measure of a general reformation and improve- 
ment of the poors’-laws would not. In innumerable instances it would occasion 
merely the ruin of this species of property, or drive it out of the possession of the 
more respectable landlords into the hands of those to whom the oppression of the 
poor tenant would alone make it beneficial. 

Supposing the tenants, or working class, to bear the ultimate burthen, their 
situation would, in the generality of cases, be this: the owner being assessed, 
would, in letting his house, consider the payments be would be liable to, and 
fix the rent accordingly, the tenant must agree to pay such rent os be houseless . 
The landlord might at any time (the 'rent in these cases being usually received 
weekly), without notice, take»the tenant’s effects under a distress for the increased 
rent, that in reality the tenant would be liable, under the proposed measure, to* 
a distress f oti rates (included in the increased cent) from the landlord without, 
’notice, which would place the poor occupant in a much worse situation Ruin be 
iautf present (independently of the rise of his rent); for now it is in the power of 
Ij^Snagistrates, with the consent of the parish officers, to relieve the tenant from 
payment of the poors’-rates ; and before a distress for the rates can be taken, a 
summons must be issued, thereby giving the tenant time* in case he does not 
intend to apply to the magistrates to be relieved, to get together his money to pay 
the rate. 

It is true, that an act was some years since passed, imposing the poors’-rates 
upon the landlords of small houses, but circumstances have prevented its coming 
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into general -operation; and whether considered as an unjust and oppressive, or an 
insufficient act, it ought no longer to remain on the Statute Book, nor the prin- 
ciple it contained be continued in a measure of general amendment and relief. 

If the rate be assessed upon these poor tenants, whtU will it avail? and why 
subject the overseers to the cruel task of distressing them for it? 

Surely it never can be gravely argued that such gross injustice to the landlord, 
or barbarity to the tenant, can be justified by the scarcely doubtful theory , that the 
enforcing the payment of the rate by all, prevents improper application for relief, 
by the unpopularity of the attempt to increase a burthen, in which all immediately 
participate ? 

In a general measure of reform and amendment of the poorsMaws, the ques- 
tions then arise : why should the indmtriom poor, who by their utmost exertions 
can rarely provide more than the mere necessaries of life for themselves and 
families, be made eitlfer directly or indirectly to contribute to the poors -rales at 
all? Or why should houses under 10/. per annum tent, or actual value , be rated I 
if the minimum of rating were taken at that amount (the qualification of an 
Elector under the Reform Act), the lower o’ass would be relieved instead of 
oppressed ; the rating of the tenant (and not the landlord), might be consistent 
tbioughout, from 10/ rent, or value and upwards, including all who are contem- 
plated under the Reform Act, as contributing to taxation, and having astake in the 
kingdom, the anomaly of rating the landlord , of the least valuable kind of pro- 
perty too, and the injustice to that class of landlords be avoided, aud no class of 
persons could with justice complain. 

There can be no doubt, that without subjecting the lower class to the poors'- 
rates, they may be rendered infinitely less burthen some to the other classes of the 
population, by salutary changes in the law — by the union of several parishes, 
having an incorporated workhouse— by a more discriminative, economical, and 
efficient system of relief — by the due employment and instruction of the poor, and 
by other means which will probably be now .adopted. 

The Legislature have it now in their power to grant such a boon to the indus- 
trious poor, as they cannot again soon have. Let them avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded them, and prove that they are sincere in their desire to render 
taxation equal and impartial, and also to relieve, to the utmost, the lower class, 
and not disgrace their intended act by a measure partaking so much of spoliation 
and inhumanity. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A REFORMER. 

OPINIONS AS TO THE BANEFUL EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE 

IN IRELAND. 

Sir, Suiti {field, Ireland , April 1, 1834. 

In common with the other decided enemies of drunkenness in this 
country, 1 have been much gratified to hear of your Motion for a Committee of 
Inquiry on this crying evil. As a Minister of the Gospel, and one who has made 
considerable exertion m the cause of Temperance, especially in the counties of 
Down and Antrim, I have had constant opportunities of learning the effects of 
ardei t spirits«Ki every profession and circle^n society ; and I have no doubt that 
I express the sentiment of the great mass of the sober and enlightened part of the 
community, when I say, that there is tiie most urgent and pressing $eces- 
srn for at least such an inquiry as 1 understand you have moved for. The 
opinion is rapidly gaining ground in this part of the kingdom, \hat distilled, 
spirit, as was declared by a witness before the Committee on the Observance of 
the Sabbath, is * m the worst enemy of the Bri'ish Constitution f* and thatr^e 
wluVe trade in it is what the first legislators of the United States have prouou^ftvl 
it, “ an immoral traffic/' Ihe friends of Temperance are therefore exc&xL 
ingly anxious that you should persevere in your laudable object; and should 
you take the high ground which truth will warrant you to take, you may calculate 
on thnr determined support as far as I acquainted with them. 

With earnest wishes for the success of your undertakings I am, Sir, your 
obedient Servant, 


WALTER MOFFAT. 
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EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE — AND NECESSITY OF LEGISLATIVE 
MEASURES FOR ITS CORRECTION. 

Sir, * North Wales, April, 1834. 

From my connection with the Temperance Society, I could not be in- 
different to the motion of which you have given notice relative to Drunkenness. 
The question is certainly one of great national importance, not only as it affects 
the peace bf the Community, but the wealth and the prosperity of the nation. 
It has been calculated that the sum of twenty millions sterling is annually ex- 
pended in the consumption of ardent spirits, though I cannot vouch for the strict 
accuracy of this calculation ; but say that it is only fifteen millions, you may 
safely add as much more for the abuse of other liquors; and a sum might be 
thus made up nearly equal to the interest of the National Debt. 

All this money expended in Intemperance is worse than wasted. It is laid 
out to bring in a revenue of pauperism and crime. Sir Matthew Hale said, that 
in his day four-fifths of the offences committed were attributable to Intemperance. 
Calculations have been made showing that three-fourths of the pauperism, half the 
insanity, and a large proportion o5 desertions from the Army, of cases of impri- 
sonment for debt, and consequently of bankruptcy, may be referred to this cause. 
Intemperance, when viewed in its present awful extent, has a fearful effect, not 
only in destroying the morals, but in dissipating the wealth of a state. And the 
evil has attained to such an alarming height among us, as to call for the serious 
consideration of the legislature. Any relief from the House of Commons, either 
by the remission of taxes, or in any other way, will be perfectly unavailing as long 
as tins frightful evil is suffered to oppress and impoverish the country. AH 
the relief winch the Legislature can afford will be lost and swallowed up when 
tlnown into the whirlpool of Intemperance. And after all, the taxes imposed by 
the Stale shrink into absolute insignificance when compared with the exactions of 
Intemperance. 

The question also affects the peaoe of the community. The burning of Bristol 
was the work of a few drunken individuals. 1 have heard that the choice wines 
which weie plundered from the cellar of the Mayor were sold for the merest Irille, 
and the money applied to the purchase of gin. In 1780, the mob which set fire to 
Newgate, had broken open a gin-shop on Snow Hill. Those places now called 
gin palaces have become so glaring in London as to attract genei a 1 observation. But 
the practise of spirit drinking is also creeping on in the country, in provincial 
towns u dram-shops,’’ as they are called, may now be seen where l recollect 
there was nothing of the kind. With regard to London, the number has been so 
prodigiously increased, and licenses seemed to be obtained with so much facility 
that the first thing should be to restrict the power oj granting these licenses. 1 can 
see no reason or necessity for such a place as a mere retail spirit-shop. Inns, or 
public-houses, may be lequired to a certain degree. But the number of these 
at present is excessive, and the only way to reduce them would be by decimating 
them, or shutting them up as they become vacant, and putting a stop to all fresh 
licenses. But the evil is so deeply seated, that the only effectual remedy must 
be by recurrence to the ancient laws, I think under Edward the Sixth, and Eliza- 
beth, by which public-houses were instituted and regulated by strict enactments, 
to prevent tippling. The nuisance of the casual passing dram-drinker, is only 
part of the evil. There is another and perhaps more injurious branch of it, in the 
pail^ur company, or in the evening parties, consisting of mechanics, who collect to- 
gether to th<| number of forty or fifty at a tim£, leaving their families, and wasting their 
time and fheir money in a most shameful manner. However, the first proceeding 
in Parliament will be, I apprehend, to appoint a Select Committee to inquire into 
* “fe evil. You will, l presume, wish that your motion should be supported by 

Hitions. Now it appears very opportune that by the operations of ihe Tempe- 
&nce Society, an ample machinery has been prepared for your purpose, and 
friends to your object raised up in every part of the country. The number of 
Temperance Societies in England only is, I think, between three and four hundred ; 
and from all of these 1 am persuaded you will receive very cordial support. 

I have the honour to be, your obedient humble servant, 

A FRIEND TO TEMPERANCE. 
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STRIKING ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CRYING NECESSITY FOR 
AN IMMEDIATE CHURCH REFORM. 

Sir, • Cobridge, Staffordshire, April, 1834. 

As the subject of Reform in Church and Tithes will most likely bo 
brought before Parliament very soon, I feel I should not discharge my duty if I 
withheld the subjoined narrative of facts, furnishing, as I believe, one of the 
strongest cases in favour of an immediate Reform. I have diligently searched 
the Scriptures, without findihg any warranty for the sale of Church Livings; and 
to this too general abuse may fairly be attributed the number of improper persons 
who have purchased their way into the Sanctuary, and thereby polluted the Holy 
of Holies. 

Church Livings were given to Laymen in trvst, that they might make free 
gifts in their respective districts, to pious and charitable Divines, who were pre- 
pared to devote their whole time to Preaching the (Jospel, Visiting the Sick, and 
administering Consolation and Relief lo all objects of Charity and Benevolence. 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

• RALPH STEVENSON. 


The Rectory of Stoke- upon-Trent, up to the year 1807, comprised about 
20,000 acres of land, divided as we shall state directly, and which produced from 
1200/. to 1500 /. per annum. The valuation of tithes had been made by Mr. 
Pearce, and was so moderate as to give general satisfaction. 

The mod uses, Easter dues, and other small tithes, were only partially collected 
and were so trifling in amount, as to be merely an acknowledgment, and that 
only from the larger farms. 

The following was the division of the Rectory : 

The parish church of Stoke stands nearly in the centre of the potteries. 

The parish church of Ilurslem, 4 miles north of Stoke. 

.... .... Norton 5 .... * north-east. 

.... .... Newcastle 2£ .... west. 

.... .... Whitmore 0 .... ditto. 

.... ChapeL — Eucknall 3J ....* north-east. 

llagnall 6 .... ditto. 

The duties at these churches and chapels were performed by six curates, the 
rector, the Rev. W. Rotynson, residing at his other living of Swinnerton (about 

eight miles fiom Stoke), which was sold after his death to the Rev. Dodsley, 

for about 12,0004 This reverend gentleman has raised the tithes'fiom about 
800/. a year to about 2600/. 

In the Parliamentary Session of 1807, an act was introduced for dividing 
Stoke into six rectories, and selling the livings, so as to raise 7500/ , to invest as 
the settlement of Mrs. Robinson, daughter of the Dean Woodhouse of Lichfield. 


This project alarmed the inhabitants, who held a public meeting, and ap- 
pointed a committee for taking measures to prevent its passing into a law. 

A deputation from the committee, with Mr. Tomlinson, their solicitor, went to 
London to oppose the bill in both houses : in doing this they expended upwards 
of 5004 The Rowing were the reasons Mr # Tomlinson urged against the bill* 
u As it is of importance to the cause of the Established Church, in these 
populous and daily increasing districts, that all grounds of litigation upon the 
questions between the respective ministers and the parishioners should, under 
new arrangements, be guarded against as much as possible; and it being ’ 
probable that the division of the rectory into several distinct rectories for sale 
will lead to vexatious questions and exactions, it is proposed, V 

w That immediately on such separation taking place, all the great tithes shall 
put on a corn rent, in each rectory, reviseable by appeal to the quarter ses- • 
sions every seven, ten, or fourteen years, as may be lixed at the option of the 
rectors of the parishes : that all small tithes, moduse$,and other compositions 
and payments shall remain on the same footing in every respect as within; 
sixty years previous to the incumbency of the present rector; and that the 
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r Sold for about 
^2000 /. each. 


prevailing usage within that period shall henceforth govern in all cases of 
small tithes, moduses, composition, and payments. 

“ It is believed that clauses to this effect^vould operate as a bill of peace, and 
be the most certain rieansof promoting the cause of the Established Church 
m a rising manufacturing district, where sectaries abound. 

4t It must be obvious that measures which produce dissatisfaction and discon-* 
tent is a parish cannot be calculated to promote its religion ; and that to 
obtain so desirable an object, any changes which are proposed to be made 
in ancient establishments should be rendered palatable to the parishioners ; 
but without some modification of the present bill, that cannot be the case. 0 

The efforts of the parishioners were unavailing. The bill passed into a law 
in 1807, and jhe five small livings were advertised and sold on the following, as 
were considered, very moderate terms : 

1. Burslem aboul 3000 acres 

2. Newcastle 2 00 do. 

3. Whitmore 2000 do. 

4. Norton * 2000 do. 

5. Bucknall and Bagnall 4000 do. J 

No. 1. A curate does the duty; the rector residing within a few miles of 
another living, about fourteen miles from Burslem. 

No. 2. The rector resides. 

No. 3. The rector has been absent for some years. 

No. 4. The rector resides. 

No. 5. The rector resides near his living of Oheddleton, six miles distant, but 
performs single duty at Bagnall, and keeps a curate to do the same at Buckuall, 
The curate, however, as well as the rector, resides six miles off 

It was not until about 1817 that the rectory of Stoke was bargained for and 
sold by the very Rev. the Dean Woodhousc of Lichfield, to Mr. Tomlinson. The 
sum paid for it was from ten to twelve thousand pounds, with some arrangements 
for certain payments to the Dean for life, to the amount of about a thousand a 
year. The purchaser demanded upon all lands 10.«. and 20.v. per acre per year, 
as a composition ; and where this wa? refused, he demanded payment for corn, 
hay, clover, vetches, agistment, milk, wool, lambs, pigs, poultry, eggs, and, in 
fact, for every thing that could be rendered tithcable : and these claims were in 
many cases enforced without regard to the moduses or compositions which had 
been acted upon by his predecessors. 

The co nsec lence of this was a numerous meeting of the landowners at New- 
castle, when they resolved upon taking legal advice, and accordingly appointed 
Messrs. Fentons, of Newcastle, their solicitors, with instructions to take the opi- 
nion of Mr. (now Sir Charles) Wethercll, upon the terrier of tithes, moduses, ike., 
in the rectory. 

The opinion was favourable to the resistance of several of Mr. Tomlinson's 
claims, particularly as to moduses for hay, milk, &c. A subscription was set on 



bridge. Esq., J. Wedgwood, of Maciy Esq. 

This show of resistance induced the impropriator to threaten, and eventually to 
take, proceedings against some hundreds ©f farmers and cottagers. Many of 
them resisted nvith success, and some compromised to get rid of the expensive 
‘and vexatious proceedings continued from year to year. 

aAbout the year 1821, the impropriator made an attempt to procure an Act of 
JWiamentto sell his tithes ; but this was opposed, on the parishioners insisting 
thr* before the act was granted, an agreement should be made as to the actual 
«ralue of the tithes, and as to whether the ancient moduses for hay, and milk, and 
small tithes, were to remain in force. To this he would not consent, and tine act 
was abandoned. Hostile proceedings, however, were carried on, and neighbour- 
ing rectors began to enforce the same rigorous system of collecting* 

The death ofSir J. Eoughey, one of the members for the county, and of W . 
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Kinnersly, Esq., M.P. for Newcastle, both powerful opponents of the ecclesias- 
tical demands, took place in 1824, soon after which the patron made demonstra- 
tions for going agairrto Parliament, aitd succeeded, in 1827, in obtaining his act, 
though opposed by the parishioners. Under this act, yearly one-half the tithes 
have been already sold, at not less, upon an average, than 12/. or 14/, per acre; 
and if the same price is obtained for the remainder, it will produce the enormous 
gum of 90,000/., or 4500/. ^er year, instead of 500/. or 600/., as in 1806. Ex- 
clusive of this, the impropriator has obtained permission to grant building leases 
upon about seventy or eighty acres of glebe land, in Stoke-upon-Trent ; and 
further, the Commissioners for Building New Churches have consented to the 
pulling down of the mother church of Stoke, and the rebuilding* of tt on a large 
and expensive scale, at the cost to the parish of several thousand pounds, as well 
as a good slice of the million and a half voted by Parliament. Fhey have H also 
agreed to the erection of two new churches a\Shelton and Lane End, in the same 
parish. 111 Thus three cfmrches have been built, which, with the sites and buryiug- 
ground, have cost the public more than 20,000/. Two remain to be consecrated, 
at an expense of l^O/. The moment the most Reverend Father in G, the 
Bishop, has pronounced his benediction, thd highest bidder becomes tne pi» 
chaser! What a solemn mockery upon so sacred a subject, thus converting 4ne 
House of God into the temple of the money-changers ! 

Did the members of the Commons, when they voted a million and a half of the 
public money for building churches, ever contemplate that they were to be sold to 
the highest bidders ? This is called preserving the Church and our holy religion : 
but one case of this description, in each county or district, would do more to 
open the eyes of the people, as to the real character of the Church and the Tithe 
system, than all that lias been written upon the subject. 

REMEDIES. 

The payment of an annual rent per acre for Tithes, according to the rent of the 
farm — pluralities abolished — residence enforced — a more equal distribution of 
Church property among the clergy — the sale of livings put an immediate stop 
to — the charges for vaults, tombs, or monuments, to be fixed, and placed at the 
disposal of the wardens, instead of being*, arbitrary, and put into the pockets of 
the rector. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. <* 

The demands on our space still exceed our power of complying with them. The 
following communications of Correspondents will, however, we hope, appear in our 
Next. 

“ Instance of the Fatal Effects of Impressment/’ — R. T. II. 

"Aristocracy of Wealth, and Despotism of Superiors over Subordinates/’ — H. 

'* Important Analysis of the Connexion of Crime with Intemperance.” — It. K. 
Grevibe. 

4< Origin of British Temperance Societies.” 

" Effects of Habitual Drunkenness on Families in the Higher and Middle Classes/* 
" Interest ^Tradesmen, as Overseers, in increasing the Poor Rates.” 


• In the newspapers of the day, and«also in Blackwood's Magazine , for 1858 ol 1859, 
these new churches will be foun^J advertised for sale, and that years before a stone of 
them was laid. They were to be endowed by the patron out of the sale of the tithes, at' 
lus own valuation The new church in ilurslem has a congregation not exceeding 
55(), though capable of accommodating 5000, These facts furnish another instan&jtan 
which the tithes, originally granted for paying the working clergy, for thebuildinranil 
repairing of churches, and, above all, for the maintenance of the poor and distressed, 
have been converted into an instrument of jobbing and speculation, by which indivi*-' 
duals have acquired large fortunes out of the funds designed for purposes of religion 
and charity. 


C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS OF ENGLAND— GERMANY— 
BELGIUM— GREECE— RUSSIA— TURKEY. 

In our last Number we were obliged to break off, somewhat abruptly, 
from the consideration of the subject which then engaged our pen — 
namely, the Present State and Condition of Europe — and terminated 
our remarks at that stage of the inquiry which related to the Prussian 
league against the manufactures of Great Britain. In continuing the 
same train of investigation into the existing relations of the several 
European states with each oth’er, and with our own, we resume our 
observations at the point at which they were broken off. 

Saxony, which so long stooc>out against the Prussian league before 
adverted to, has now (to the great discontent of her manufacturing 
people) sent in her adhesion to the Cabinet of Berlin. This state mea- 
sure may chafe the Saxons into a more serious rsvolt than that which 
was suppressed in tWte spring of 1831. A people almost wholly com- 
posed of fcligious Protestants, feel the support of the Catholic Church, 
for the use of a Catholic monarch, and about one-sixth of his subjects, 
to be a great and crying grievance. The support of this Papistical 
Establishment at Dresden amounts to 102,000 thalers. If the whole 
of Saxony were Catholics, and the State were foolish enough to pay 
the Catholic clergy on this scale of allowance, three times the present 
revenue of the country \yould not suffice for the Roman Church alone. 
The Lutheran, or National Church, costs but 15,000 thalers, and of this 
but 6,000 are furnished by thepovernment. Can aking^pm, with such 
a grievance as this, long remain in its present state? It is very nearly 
the case of Ireland reverted. — Substitute Ireland for Saxony, and Pro- 
testant Clyurch for Catholic, and the *difference is not very great. The 
King of Saxony is an amiable old bigot * and is therefore suffered to 
d*aw out his life in peace ; but if the Regent, John (who has lately 
conformed to the Lutheran Church) do not make great and fundamen- 
tal alterations, his right to the throne will not be worth a u pin’s pur- 
* chase ” in a few months after his coronation. 

The internal administration of Saxony, though greatly in advance of 
that of Austria, Bavaria, and Baden, is still immeasurably inferior to 
that of Prussia. In respect of internal administration, Prussia is the 

VOL. i . — session of 1834. 2 k 
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most admirably organized government in or out of Europe ; though a 
military monarchy — merit, not family interest, is the grand recommenda- 
tion in her army. * The Prussian soldiers are^the best informed in 
Europe. There is not a man among them who cannot read and write, 
and the very lowest private knows something of music, and has been 
taught by the ill paid and hardy working Lutheran Clergy, the principles 
of his religion. Should the Preussiche solda ten be a Catholic of Si- 
lesia, or Paderborn, you may be sure that he is greatly in advance of 
the Boetian Popery of the Austrian and Bavarian. It is highly to the 
credit of Frederick William, that he supplies to Silesia, at the expense 
of the State, a corps of Catholic Pastors among the most enlightened of 
Germany. His liberality has not stopped here ; for he has also pre- 
sented them with a ready built church, in the best part of Berlin, and 
in the Concordat $gned and negotiated with the Pope, by Prince ~~ 
denberg, this able minister, who confiscated all ecclesiastical pi( w# 
for the good of the State, and appropriated it to the payment of the de 
provided for a large landed endowment — (and this be it observed, m a 
country k ai s%o^rtv Lutheran) of several Catholic Bishoprics.* The rate 
payers in London, Westminster, Middlesex, and Marylebone, should also 
know that a noble in Prussia (before the time of Hardenberg exempt 
from all taxation) is now obliged to pay his fair quota. If the Duke of 
Northumberland transported his Charing Cross mansion to Berlin, his 
herzog would be obliged to pay about 150 times as much as the small 
teaman, his next door neighbour, and 200 times as much as his tenant, 
Mr. Coles, the eminent trussmaker, so ingeniously, and we have 
no doubt, so deservingly, lauded by the honourable member for 
Oldham. 

Much has been said by public writerjgjn England, about the breaches 
of faith committed by German sovereigns, in not giving their subjects 
a Constitution, and none is more abused on this head than the King of 
Prussia. But the Prussians themselves have never been agreed on this 
subject. One section of them was for a military monarchy — another 
for the glories of the middle ages and the nibelungen lied ; sxud to speak 
the truth, the language of the Confederation itself was on the subject 
of a Constitution most vague and unmeaning. These are the original 
words. “ In alien bundess staaten wird cine landstdndische verfas - 
sung staaifinden which may be thus rendered “ A Constitution of 
States will find place in every part of the Union.” The word Consti- 
tution of States is so vague that it may mean anything ; nay, even the 
feudal assemblies of ancient times. This interpretation lias been seized 
on by the wily Mettemich, and accordingly the Austrian Government 
have considered the u * condition of the r bond ” fulfilled by the calling 
together of the feudal states, which assemble one day in the ye^r, to 
vote the taxes, and assent to the ^budget of the Finance Mjnister. If 
Germany (and here we mean by Germany only Austria and Prussia) ■ 
desire real Representative assemblies — with a fervid and ardeijt 
longing-r-whicb, by the way, we very much doubt — she must wait for 
these institutions till the period of a general breaking up of the present 
^Political System of Europe. 


# Such of our reader® as wish further information on the Administration of Prince 
Hardenberg would do well to consult a German work, entitled Vie Verwaltung dm 
Stoats Kanzlers Fursten von Hardenberg, Leipsig, 1821 « m 
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The personal rights of the subject have less advanced in Austria than 
in any other part of Germany , yet perhaps there is no country in Europe 
in which the peasantry are so well fed and housed. Though personal 
servitude still exists in Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia*— though the 
bauer is in these appendages of the Austrian Crown attached to the 
soil, and pays the taxes from which his lord.and master is exempt— yet 
is he indemnified by a state of “ blissful ignorance,” for the hardship 
of a lot to him unknown. His worldly wants are gratified when yon 
can say to him — 

v (t Edisti satis lusisti atque bibisti.” 

And he dreams not at all of a Staats Verfa$$ung ,* Die Freiheii,f or 
Einigkeityl the magic words (according to the ,most enlightened) for 
the regeneration of his country. This is more particularly true of 
AMfttria Proper, for in Moravia and Hungary these are many troubled 
spims who only want a leader to cause their discontents to flow in full 
idiapason, but in the Duchy of Austria, the mildness of the Government— 
the easy and happy temper of the people — and a long habit of obedience 
and submission to constituted authorities, as well as a full confidence 
in the paternal kindness of the Emperor — whom the natives call their 
Franzel (little Francis) render the tasks of Government and obedience 
equally easy. A general torpidity of mind and body prevails in these 
states. In the Austrian empire comprising (Italy included) a popula- 
tion of nearly 25 millions, there are not much above 25 newspapers, 
and in Vienna itself there are only two Journals in the German 
tongue. 

That the Austrian people ire the most anti -revolutionary in Europe 
is apparent, from their immobility under the great Monetary Revolu- 
tion, which reduced the Schulisckeine , or Government notes, two-fifths 
in value. A measure inflicting ruin on thousands, was submitted to ns 
cheerfully as though it had brought healing on its wings. Nor is this 
perhaps so wonderful, when we reflect that though the forms of the 
Austrian Government may be despotic, yet the actual administra- 
tion is itot personally oppressive. Many things now solidly esta- 
blished in Austria, depend upon the precarious life of the present Em- 
peror. Were the almost idiotic King of Hungary to ascenu the throne, 
or the Archduke Charles tn become Regent, it is not easy to predicate 
what might take place in Hungary, Moravia, and the Lombardo Vene- 
tian kingdom. 

Our diplomacy at Vienna has been for a long time greatly at fault. 
Why had not Great Britain influence enough to induce Austria to join 
in the Gallo British Reclamations against the late Jlusso Turkish 
Treaty? — Why is it that M. Tatischeff lords it over “ the Percy and 
the. Douglas both together/* These are questions which a Reformed 
Parliament should ask. Whether l!ord Palmerston will be able to give 
a reason *for the faith that is in liim or out of him is quite another 
question. 

Of Bavaria we have not much to say. In 1820 the BftV&ri&rt and 
Baden Governments honourably distinguished themselves by success- 
fully resisting the attempt made at the ministerial conferences at 
Vienna, to prohibit the publication of the debates of the States ; but , 

A Constitution* t Liberty, I Unity* 
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since then her half-demented King.has thrown himself into the arms of 
Austria and Prussia. Wallerstein.and Schenk are now his favourites, 
while the Count Armansberg, the ablest and moft liberal man in. his 
dominions (with the exception of the Octogenaire Montgelas), is sent to 
Greece, where, notwithstanding, Russian intrigue is working its tortuous 
and slimy way. In Rhenvsh Bavaria there is great discontent, ^and on 
the first great European convulsion, Louis (if he be not previously con- 
signed to the Hopital des Fous ), may find himself without a kingdom 
to misgovern, and no generalship in the French army (in which his 
father served), to fall back on. 

The constitution of Baden is more favourable te popular rights than 
that of Bavaria. In the former Grand* Duchy every individual of 
mature age is entitled to vote in the choice of Deputies. The popular 
will is sufficiently indicated by the sending of such men as WelcJ&er, 
Rotteck, and Duttlinger, to the Chambers; The present Grand Duke „ 
(the descendant of a Morganatic marriage), ascended the throne in 
1830 , and if he govern in the interest of his subjects, he may laugh at 
the claims of Louis of Bavaria to the district of Sponheim., 

We know not whether Lord Erskine, who has some four or five 
thousand a-year for doing nothing at the Bavaiian Couit, keeps Lord 
Palmerston au courant of these little regal disputes. Perhaps not, 
for we never heard that his Lordship was very profound in the Jus 
Gentium — certain it is that our brethren across the Atlantic did not 
think him so. 

The Wurtemberg Constitution was the first that appeared in the 
avowed shape of a social contract. The resistance of the nobles to the 
Constitution of Wurtemberg, by reducing the States to one assembly, 
gave to it a more democratic character.* 

We have dwelt so much on Germany that we have not leisure or 
space to go into a consideration of the smaller states. The eyes of 
Europe, and of Britatn in particular, should be turned at this moment 
to the Congress which is sitting at Vienna. Measures of regression as 
to the press are no doubt meditated, perhaps matured in the Austriau 
capital ; and, doubtless, it is meant en revanche to correct all glaring 
administrative abuses, and, in the event of resistance, to swallow up the 
smaller States. This may be clone with impunity, for t\\e German is 
naturally impassible and patient, and a loather of France and French 
principles — but the question here is of European, not German interests. 
Yet, we believe, Sir Frederick Lamb is in the very season of the Con- 
gress amusing himself in a wanner climate on the other side of the 
Alps. * 

Although the ancient simplicity of Swiss manners have been a good 
deal modified by time, and a oonstant intercourse with the distin- 
guished strangers of all nations, who seek a temporary ab&le among 
her mountains and her plains, nevertheless the Swiss have preserved 
more of the primitiveness of their ancestors than any other people, ex- 
cepting always the Friezlanders and Norwegians. Escaped from the ' 
feudality of the middle ages, by the glorious results of the battle of , 
Morgarten, Switzerland formed that confederation of thirteen Cantons, 
which exists to the present day. Hitherto no nation has shown itself 
more worthy of liberty than the Swiss. The wisdom, the moderation, 
and the tolerance of their provincial governments, have, with perhaps 
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two exceptions, been worthy the highest praise. We allude to the 
governments of Berne and Fribourg. The principle of aristocracy at 
Berne was carried to a baleful lerfgth. It was not a passive but an 
aggressive and graspiftg aristocratic spirit under the worst form. It 
was this spirit which dictated the attempt to recover the Pays do 
Vaud and Argovia at the Congress of Vienna, and failing in this to de- 
prive tlibse Cantons of the independence which they had acquired by 
solemn treaties.* The overthrow of the aristocratic governments of 
Berne has now happily taken place, and since their fall, the people are 
fully aware of the proceedings of the secret council which formerly 
existed. The application of the secret funds, and the instructions 
given to M. Zeerl<?der and Haller arc also known to the popular 
party, and it may be supposed they will turn thte knowledge to good 
account. In Fribourg the obnoxious spirit was a bigotted Catholic 
spirit, destructive of all municipal and social improvement. We fear 
this spirit is not yet at an enfl, for it is more difficult tc extirpate, and 
far more dangerous than the aristocratic spirit itself. 

We wish we could say that Switzerland was tranquil, but we fear 
it is far frorir being so. The disputes between the town and country 
people still continue, and Basil is far from being in a state of repose. 
We believe that M. Rumigny, the Frenoh Minister (of whose personal 
worth and ability we may speak, from a knowledge of the man), ex- 
erted himself laudably and wisely to settle these domestic differences. 
We say wisely, for unless they be soon settled, Austrian and Prussian 
troops will occupy Switzerland. 

We have been informed that. Mr. Morier, the British Minister, ac- 
credited to the Cantons, is far more zealous for the propagation of his 
own peculiar religious tenets, than for the interests and ascendency of 
England ; but we suppose Lord Palmerston will justify his appointment, 
in consequence of the salary of 1 000/. a-year, caused by the sup- 
pression of the Consul- Generalship at Paris, a ^ost which M. Morier 
formerly held. 

Of Sweden and Denmark we have left ourselves little room to speak 
in detail. Denmark is equally passive in its foreign and domestic 
policy. As a punishment for her weakness and her misfortunes, she 
was despoiled of half her territory by the Congress of Vienna, in order 
that Sweden might obtain an indemnity for the loss of Finland. “ The 
Danish monarch/' says the witty Prince de Linge, “ won all hearts at 
the Viennese Congress, but, notwithstanding, he went away robbed of 
some thousand of souls” England should not have permitted Russia to 
perpetrate a double robbery on this occasion ; first, by plundering 
Sweden of Finland, without a pretence of a claim ; ancf* secondly, by 
plundering Denmark of Norway to indemnify Sweden. 

jfn intimate alliance and special treaty might now be negotiated by 

. England with Denmark and Sweden, m as to counteract the com- 
mercial schemes of Prussia, but we have little hope of any attemjpt being 
made iu st now. Our Ministers have exhibited a crassa ignorantia } as 

* regards foreign affairs. Of revolutions in Denmark there need be no 

• dread. One fine morning in 1660, the Danes made a donation of 
their lives and properties to their sovereign. They added to this deal 


* Vide do Fiassan Histoire da Congrfcs de Vienne. 
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of gift, a memorandum to the effect that if the kings of any country 
ha? any privilege which was not comprised in their act, they granted 
such privilege beforehand, and at all risk to their monarchs ! Is this a 
people likely to be smitten by the propaganda • 

Sweden, though a second or third rate power, is peopled by one 
of the noblest branches of the German race. It has been not less truly 
than profoundly observed by Madame de Stael, " that theproxfbity of 
a people to the sea excites ideas of independence.” Men feel the 
necessity of braving the ocean, and commerce and civilization reward 
their enterprise. The nations inhabiting the shores of the Baltic, 
founded institutions which reserved power to classes , but jn no one 
instance favoured despotism. The remains of this'comparative freedom 
exists in Norway arid Sweden to the present day, in the Diets and 
Storthings, and the peasant of Dalecarlia feels that he has as good if 
not a better right to his ancient liberties than Charles John to his 
throne. The present monarch of Sweden/ worthy of comparison with 
Gustavus Vasa and Adolphus, is deservedly popular, but it were diffi- 
cult to say what may take place in the interesting country which he 
governs, when he shall be no more. The Crown Prince, Oscar, is sup- 
posed to be in the interest of Russia, and the Swedish peasantry abhor 
the idea of Muscovite alliance or friendship. 

The transferences of a whole people, practised on so large a scale by 
the Vienna Congress, have not in every instance succeeded. As yet, 
Finland is linked to Russia, and Norway to Sweden, but a day may 
come when they shall emulate the example of the Netherlands. This 
is but reciprocity. When emperors take; into their heads to dispose of 
nations without consulting them, nations may also take up the whim 
©f disposing of kings at their will and pleasure too. 

With the 17th century the most brilliant epoch in the history of 
Holland passed away. Her vessels then ploughed every sea — her 
merchants trafficked with every country. Her commerce was at once 
©n the grandest and smallest scale. She possessed subjects who would 
freight “ an argosie” with millions, combined with a sort <pf coster- 
monger merchants, who would journey far and near to make one stiver 
more. Tout pour la tripe et rien pour V amour, became the Urim and 
Thummin of this tribe. They disposed of their wares to all customers, 
friends and enemies, where there was a penny to make. They sold to 
Louis XIV. the very powder with which he destroyed their towns; 
and a French author of that day, speaking of this rage for gold, re- 
lates a characteristic reply of a Dutchman to the Statdholder: “ S'ily 
avait quelque benefice hfaire avec V Enfer y firais y, bruler mes voiles” 
said this wo Ay dealer and chapman. # Jt requires all the glory of 
Erasmus, Huygens, and Boerhafjve, to wipe out such, a national taint as 
this. In truth the mammon-loving spirit is’now disclosing its frfcits. 
A people, who are so intent on. the object of gain as to intrust Its internal 
»nd external defence to an aimjj of Swiss and German mercenaries, 
must soon sink in the scale of Jiations. Temple foresaw and predicted 
that this would be the fitte of Holland. The Dutch flag no longer • 
waves proudly in both hemispberes^rBeJgmm is now severed from the # 
away of King William, and never will his ships essay to burn an Eng- 
lish fleet in the chops of the British channel. Even the literary glory of 
the United Provinces is gone by, and Leyden, once so famous, is now 
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deserted. Such is the present state of Holland, and it is not difficult to 
foresee that her population and commerce will go on decreasing, till 
at length her limited means will oblige her to have recourse to a simple 
and less expensive government than that of a king. Holland will, ere 
long, be ruled by a chief, bearing the more ancient but not less 
honourable title of Statdhoider. 

The annexation of Belgium to Holland, the Congress of Vienna, 
was considered by most of the leading statesmen and political writer* 
of that day (and among others by the Ex-Bishop of MaJines, one of 
the most zealous, if not the ablest commentator on the proceeding's of 
that body), as one of the wisest measures adopted by the Powers, and 
it certainly*was the most feasible and expedient that could be then hit 
on. To British industry it was deemed an arrangement particularly 
favourable ; and if it did not completely answer the end and object 
contemplated by the famous Barrier Treaty, the fajult did not lie with 
the King of Holland, still i«ss with the British Plenipotentiary, Lord 
Castlercagh. We do not mean here to write a history of the Belgian 
Revolt, or to palliate the conduct of the King of Holland ; all we mean 
to say is, that commercially speaking, the separation has not been so 
injurious to British interests as might at first sight appear. The im- 
ports into London from Belgium and Holland in 1830, amounted to 
1,168,000/., and from Holland alone'in 1831, to 843,000/. The 
exports from London to Belgium and Holland in 1830, amounted to 
1,512,000/., from London to Holland alone in 1831, to 1,220,000/. 
The duty paid on butter and cheese in London, imported from Holland 
in 1831, exceeds 110,000/. 

From Newcastle and Sunftlcrland, several hundred cargoes of 
coals have been exported to Holland in 1831 ; while previous to the 
separation, heavy a u ties existed on English coals for the encou- 
ragement of the English coal-mines. How the separation may operate 
politically, as regards not alone England, but the balance of power 
in Europe, is a question which can only be splved by the greatest 
of all seers, Time ; and it will be solved in the first European war ; but 
at preset*? we look on Belgium as an interesting experiment on the 
principle of popular sovereignty, and we wish the attempt all success. 
To the admirers of cheap government, it is, no doubt, a pleasing sight 
to see a Cabinet Minister receiving only a salary of 800/. a-year. This 
must gladden the heart of Mr. Hume ; but there are, nevertheless, 
two sides to this question, and we are by no means sure that it is not 
wiser to err rather on the side of liberality than parsimony. Hie result 
of this niggard system will, by-and-bye, tend to throw the Government 
of Belgium into the hands exclusively of wealthy men ; for even in the 
Low* Countries, a notoriously cheap kingdom — 800/^a-year is net 
sufficient for a Cabinet Minister. Ipdeed this system is beginning 
already tp work ill, for the two sfblest men that the Revolutkm of 
Belgium’has produced, have refuse^*!** enter into the Cabinet *}Mg« 
jpg that their means do not pq|ajjt them to do -MmAmm 
Van de Weyer, and Le Hon, preferomaining at London and Paris, 
where they have a salary treble thatof a Cabinet Minister, rather than 
accept the higher and moreilt-paid office at home. The result is, that 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was first given to GenerahGoblet, who 
retained his Military pay and Staff appointment, and next to the Count * 
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Felix de Merode, who is so rich, that he refused the paltry salary at- 
tached to the office The Belgians may compliment either of these 
gentlemen on their patriotism, but it would be carrying servility too 
far to compliment them on their ability or fitnes^for their station. 

Our Minister at Brussels is* a veteran in the service, but age does not 
always bring in its train increase of wisdom. Sir Robert Adair is 
undoubtedly a man of pgu’ts, quickness, and some genius. <The fact 
of his having repeated the Lord’s Prayer in solemn tone, before the 
Turkish Divan, when he had forgotten his cut and dry speech, on his 
reception by the Grand Signor, is a proof of this latter quality, for the 
device succeeded admirably, as they did not understand one word of 
it; but he is now nearly outwome, and he should give^place to a 
younger man. , * 

Those demi-heroes, demi-brigands, the Greeks, so well painted by 
Byron, as 

Callous, save to crime. 

Stain’d with each evil that pollutes 
Mankind, where least above the brutes, 

Without even savage virtue blest, 

Without one free or valiant breast, 

are still in too unsettled a state for a public writer to pronounce an 
opinion on their probable fate: The objections to the North-Western 
frontier excluding a great portion of Acarnania and Etolia, still exist, 
rendering the kingdom insecure in a geographical position, and still 
more insecure perhaps, by the prevalence of Russian intrigues. It is 
a curious feature in Russian state tactics, that at the very moment she 
was urging an Ultra-Monarchial interference in the case of Spain, she 
was - openly exciting a Democratic revolt in Greece. The object in 
both instances was the same, (regardless of the means) and that object 
was the advancement of Russian interests, and the ultimate increase 
of Russian territory, by the aid of present Muscovite protection. 

The Cabinet of Petersburgh, is still, by the aid of Colocotroni, and 
others, labouring hard at these purposes, counteracted openly by Count 
Armanspevg, one of the ministers of the young King Otho, fr and Mr. 
Dawkins, the British Resident; but when we reflect on the apathy of 
England and France — on the degradation and moral baseness of the 
Greeks themselves — on the weakness of the Regency — on the state of 
the Greek finances— and on that community of Religion%hich binds 
the Greek to the Muscovite, we can by no means regard the new king- 
dom ad free from the external dangers, as it certainly is* not free from 
internal faction and discord. The eye of England should untiringly 
be fixed on the proceedings of Nicholas, as regards Greece, and her 
arm should, if necessary, be uplifted in ail its might. 

We cannot pursue this subject further in our«present Number, as the 
opening of Parliament after the reefcss will now aemand a large portion 
of our space ; but we will condttfte our investigation by a reference M 
Russia and Turkey in our next, i | ^ 
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Most of our readers will rerqember the repeated occasions on which, 
both by the tongue and the pen, we have endeavoured to draw public 
attention towards, and arouse public indignation against, the horrid 
and criminal participation of the India Company in the wages of sin 
and the fruits of unrighteousness, by polluting themselves with the 
guilty profit of gains from Idolatry. Our statements were at first dis- 
believed. Few persons would credit any thing so monstrous as that a 
Christian Government should ever give its open sanction to idol- wor- 
ship and human sacrifices. But when we added that they not only 
sanctioned but encouraged it — and that for the sake of its unhallowed 
gain — we were condemned as calumniators, and every species of vitu- 
peration was heaped ifpon us, for reviling, through vindictive motives 
alone, so respectable a body of persons as those composing the East 
India Company! We disregarded all these marks of incredulity and 
scorn ; and being convinced ofjhe truth and justice of our statements, 
we went on repeating them till nearly a million of persons had heard 
them not merely uttered, but proved, by evidence the most undeniable. 
At length the incredulity lessened — the imputation of vindictive motives 
faded away — the religious portion of the community, awakened to the 
enormity of this national sin, roused themselves to action — meetings 
were held — resolutions were passed — petitions wefe presented — candi- 
dates were questioned — representatives were pledged — and a powerful 
array was raised up in all parts of the kingdom, to assault the great 
citadel of Idolatry, and to determine on razing it to the ground. 

The actual state of the case was this : — The India Company, finding 
that the immense numerical majority of their conquered subjects in 
India could only be kept in peaceable subjection to their rulers by 
being allowed the freest exercise of their religious opinions, however 
monstrous, and the fullest practice of their rites and ceremonies, 
however cruel and murderous — as many of them were — allowed file 
natives of India the most undisturbed possession of all their religious 
observances of every kind and description. From this, however, they 
passed into a support of many of their religious establishments~by 
.paying the**priests — repairing the temples— making grants or endow- 
ments, and retaining musicians, dancing v girls, and others, for tbemau- 
soibums of the Mohammedans, ana fagodas of the Hindoos; in 
legislating for the regulation of fasts ana festivals, pains and penalties, 
.among the Pagans; and deriving lerge profits on the taxes imposed, 
and fees exacted, for the performance of religious rites. This became 
at length so considerable a source of revenue, that the Conroftnyat 
length took the administration of the great Indian temple of Jogger- 
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naut into their hands ; and made it so entirely a matter of gain that 
the G over nor- General, in one of his dispatches, actually offers his con- 
gratulations to the English superintendant of the temple on the great 
increase of revenue received at it during the preceding year ; though 
that increase could have arisen from no other cause than the corres- 
ponding increase in the number of pilgrims who had engaged in the. 
worship of the great idol, from which alone this revenue was jtlerived. 
Not satisfied, however, with the ordinary flow of this stream of guilty 
gain into their polluted coffers, the Supreme Council at Calcutta ex- 
ercised their ingenuity to see whether they could not still further in- 
crease their profits from this source : and as this could only be done 
by increasing the amount of the fees to be paid by the pilgrims, or to 
augment their members; they did both.* The amount of tax per head 
to be paid by those who entered the temple, for the privilege of worship- 
ing the idol Juggernaut, was increased by the British Gcrvernment. 
The idol itself was newly decked out in scarlet broad cloth, brought from 
the East India Company’s own warehouses ; his ear was newly gilded 
and decorated at their charge; and then a body of men were organized, 
and trained, and instructed in all the arts of deception, for the pur- 
pose of going forth as missionaries, to preach the great additional 
glory of Juggernaut, now that he had been taken under the Company’s 
protection, fed by the Company’s supply of his table, clothed in the 
Company’s scarlet robes; and the mummers, and the dancing girls, the 
priests, and the courtezans of the unhallowed orgies of this polluted 
idol, paid by an English gentleman, appointed l3y the Company to 
watch over the welfare of the whole ! These missionaries, with this 
sanction and authority, went forth ever the country, forming a 
body far more numerous than all the Christian missionaries throughout 
the East, and in order to stimulate theyi to the greatest exertions in 
their nefarious pursuit, the Company’s superintendant was ordered to 
pay them by a commission on +heir success, or a eertaiu sum per 
head for every pilgri^p they could bring to the shrine. With so power- 
ful a motive for their zeal, their exertions were both great and suc- 
cessful. They brought in tens of thousands, who, but for their se- 
duction and allurement, would never have thought of coming from 
such distances to worship Juggernaut ; and when the poor wretches 
were thus deluded to ruin, they were generally stripped of all they 
possessed, by the various fees and exactions levied by the Company’s 
authority, and received by the Company’s superintendant, for worship- 
ping their wooden God under English license and permission ; when not 
having wherewithal to sustain themselves on their homeward way, they 
left their dying and emaciated bodies on the plain around the temple, 
to be devoured by the beasts of the fie£d, and consumed by the birds 
of the air; so that Dr. Claudius Buchanap says, in his Christian 
Researches in India, that the approach to Juggernaut might be kn6wn 
in every direction for fifty miles before you come to the temple itself, 
by the bleached bones of the unhappy victims that strew the plain on 
evory side. 

This was the actual state of things when we returned from India ten 
years ago. Wedid our utmost to expose it, in the pages of the Oriental- 
Herald, for six successive years, in lectures, delivered in all parts, of 
the kingdom, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to nearly a million of 
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persons in the aggregate ; as well as in the First Series of the Parlia- 
mentary Review ; and last of all in our place in the House of Com- 
mons, during the discussions of the fast session on the passing of the 
new India Bill. To afl these efforts, the constant answer was, that it 
would be dangerous to make any alteration in the existing relations 
between the rulers and the ruled in India ; that it would endanger 
our empiffe, that a revolution of blood would follow, and that no man 
could foresee the end. Our rejoinder always was, “ Be just, and 
fear not,” and if partial evil should arise in effecting the change, it 
will be overruled to ultimate good. Still, however, the Indian au- 
thorities remained apparently as obdurate and impenetrable as ada- 
mant, All tins while/ however, the constant drop was perforating its 
way through their flinty hearts, and inflexible resolutions ; and at 
length — that which but a year ago was declared to be so dangerous* 
so headlong, so impracticable, is at length proclaimed, and on the eve 
of taking place ! 

Let us hasten to relieve the impatience of our readers, by laying 
before them the following extracts from an Official Dispatch recently 
sent out to India by the Directors of the Company, for a copy of which 
we are indebted to a zealous friend of the Natives, the Rev. JVlr. Pugg, 
whose admirable Work, “ India’s Cries to British Humanity/’ ought 
to be in every Christian’s hand. The extracts from the; dispatch 
alluded to are as follows : 

Arrangements which implicate the Government, whether in a greater or less 
degree, in the immediate ministrations of the local superstitions of the Natives, 
might well be objected to, in point pf principle, even without reference to their 
actual or probable consequences ; but, that they also tend to consequences of au 
injurious kind is evident, inasmuch as they exhibit the British power in such inti- 
mate connexion with the unhappy lyul debasing superstitions in question, as 
almost necessarily (o inspire the people with a belief, either, that we admit the 
divine origin of those superstitions , or, at least, that wc ascribe to than some 
peculiar and venerable authority . 

We conceive that the system of raising a revenue, or at feast a surplus revenue, 
by means of Pilgrim Tax, must in any way lead to the promotion and encou- 
ragement of the superstition out of which the Tax is derived. It gives the 
Government an immediate interest in the progress and extension of such super- 
stitions. It furnishes both to the Government and to such of its functionaries as 
are concerned in levying the Tax, (supposing them to sympathize with their 
employers), a perpetual inducement to increase the income of' the Temple , and 
therefore to attract to the spot as numerous a concourse of Pilgrims as pvssiide. 

We conceive that the principles of toleration do not require that we should 
promote the growth and popularity of superstitions, the prevalence of which every 
rational and religious mmd must lament, and we are, therefore, of opinion, that 
any system which connects the pecuniary interests of the state w*h such super- 
stitions, is for that reason objectionable and ought to terminate. 

Thare can be no little doubt that the exertions of the Pilgrim Hunters and 
their employers are incited and quickened by the assurance, which the known 
• good faith and exactness of the British Government hold out to them, that 
their fees will be levied and paid with scrupulous punctuality. Thus the credit 
add authority of the Government are perverted to the support of a manifest and 
•revolting abuse. On the whole, we think that the Pilgrim Tax should be ex- 
tinguished altogether, leaving it to the Priests to admit votaries on whatever terms 
‘they please. 

In stating to you our distinct opinion respecting the abolition* not only of the 
Pilgrim Tax, but of the practices connected with it, or bearing a similar con-* 
Struction, we are rather holding up a standard to which you are ultimately to 
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conform your policy, than prescribing a rule which you are instantly and without 
respect of circumstances to carry into accomplishment. We are sensible that this 
is one of those subjects, respecting which it is peculiarly difficult to give, from 
this country, more than general instructions. As to tfee details of any measure 
regarding it — the time, the degree, the manner, the gradation, the precautions, 
these must in an especial sense rest with the local Government. To you, there- 
fore, they must be consigned, and we so consign them, in perfect reliance on the 
experience, liberty, and judgment of our Governor-General in Coifhcil. But 
while we commit without hesitation into your hands the details of execution, we 
feel it at the same time our duty to communicate to you our general views and 
intentions. Finally, it may be convenient to recapitulate in a brief series the 
formal conclusions resulting from the preceding discussion. They are the 
following : r « 

1. That the interference of British Functionaries in the interior management of 
Native Temples, in the customs, habits, and religious proceedings of their Priests 
and Attendants, in the arrangement of their ceremonies, rites, and festivals, and 
generally in the condition of their interior economy, shall cease. 

2. That the Pilgrim Tax shall be every where abolished. 

• 3. That fines and offerings shall no longer be considered as sources of revenue 
by the British Government, and they shall consequently no longer be collected, 
or received by the servants of the East India Company. 

4. That no servant of the East India Company shall be engaged in the col- 
lection, management, or custody of monies, in the nature of fines or offerings, in 
whatever manner obtained, or whe'ther furnjshed in cash or in kind. 

5. That no servant of the East India Company shall hereafter derive any emo- 
lument resulting from the above-mentioned or any similar sources. 

6. That in all measures relating to their Temples, their worship, their festivals> 
their religious practices, their ceremonial observances, our Native subjects be left 
entirely to themselves. 

7. That in every case in which it has been found necessary to form and keep 
up a Police force, specially with a view to the peace and security of the Pilgrims 
or the Worshippers, such Police shall hercEffter be maintained and made avail- 
able out of the general revenues of the country. 

Much caution and many gradations may he necessary in acting on the conclu- 
sions at which we have^irrived ; among other concomitant measures, such expla- 
nations should be given to the Natives as shall satisfy them, that so far from 
abandoning the principles of a just toleration, the British Government is resolved 
to apply them with more scrupulous accuracy than ever, and that, this proceeding 
is in truth , no more than a recurrence to that state of neutrality from which we 
ought never lo have departed. Nor in enjoining oniy a gradual approach to the 
desired end, do we exclude from our view the possible expediency of commencing 
with some one of the great superstitious establishments, and of extending the 
improvement to the rest, only in the complete success of the first experiment. 
All this process, however, we leave to be regulated by the judgment and expe- 
rience of our Governor-General in Council, who, we are persuaded, will carry our 
views into effect with all prudent and practicable expedition. 

Signed by 3**G. Itavenshaw, Esq., Chairman, and thirteen other members of 
the Hon. Court of Directors. 

The very instrument of revocation or abolition, which this may be 
considered, will show what «the practices were which are now ordered 
to be destroyed. Thank Heaven ! we have now lived to see the accom- 
plishment of nearly all the great objects for which we contended in 
India fifteen years ago ; and for advocating which we were banished 
without trial from that country to plead the cause of India in this. * 
We have seen the Trading Monopoly with China destroyed — the Set- 
tlement or Colonization of India legally authorized — the Liberty of 
the Indian Press established — the Burning of Widows abolished— and 
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the upholding of Idolatry discountenanced; for all of which we have 
been contending against a host for nearly twenty years. 

Who would not per&vere then, in a righteous cause — however per- 
secuted, however calumuiated, however plundered, however beggared 
for his pains ? With what gift could Fortune crown any man more 
valuable, "than to live to witness the accomplishment of all his public 
views ? What pleasure could even a monarch bestow more sweet than 
that of looking back over a long course of years spent in struggling to 
accomplish the object now within his grasp ? What acquisitions of 
external wealth, or temporal power, could afford such unalloyed delight, 
as the proufl consciousness that amidst every difficulty by which he 
was beset — through every temptation by which he was surrounded— 
he calmly marched onward with the firm and steady step of virtuous 
resolution — turning neither to the right nor to the left — despising evil 
report, nor courting even good ; but clad in the armour of simple 
truth, and having justice only for his shield, forcing his way vic- 
toriously through every obstacle, and before sinking to an honourable 
grave, having, the garland of bloodless and guiltless victory wreathed 
around his brows ! 


Benefit of Foreign Commerce. 

It is often said that foreign commerce is beneficial, because it gives employ- 
ment; but that is mistaking the means for the end — the painful process which it 
is necessary to go through, in order to realize a good, for the good itself. It is an 
imported produce that is wanted, and not the necessity for labouring, and the less 
labour or employment that we have in getting that produce, the better. If double 
the quantity could be obtained in return for the same amount of British labour 
that is now employed in obtaining* it, there can be no doubt that it would be 
better for the British labourers ; it would be, in fact, in common language, to 
obtain the imports for half price. — Hopkins' Great Britain for the Lust Forty 
Years . » 


i Wages and Combinations. 

Custom is a second nature, and things not originally necessary to healthful ex- 
istence become so from habit. Though the Irish peasantry, living upon potatoes 
and butter-milk, are not subjected to greater mortality than their neighbours, yet 
were the labouring classes in England, brought up upon the more substantial diet 
of bread and cheese, and butchers’ meat, reduced to the less nutritious food which 
use has rendered not unhealthful in Ireland, debility and disease would rapidly 
thin their ranks. A higher rate of mortality among the labouring classes would 
speedily follow the establishment of a combination for reducing wages. Where 
there were numerous families they would be thinned by death ; the delicate and 
infirm would sink prematurely to th§ grave ; and while more diedj fewer would 
be born. The cautious and the prudent, and those who were attached to the 
forme* superior scale of cortifort, would abstain from marriage, and from en- 
cumbering themselves with families ; and ttius, by rendering deaths more numer- 

• ous and births less frequent, an effectual combination for the reduction of wages, 
however brief its existence, would, for a whole generation, reduce the supply of 
labour in relation to the demand. Nothing could now prevent the recoil of 
‘wages. An effective combination for the reduction of wages would bear within 
it the principle of almost immediate self-destruction ; and, after a brief existence* 

* would leave wages at a higher level than that from which they had fallen. For, 
the instant the combination should be broken up, increased capital accumulated 
at home, or imported From abroad, would be employed iti cultivating the land 
which had been abandoned, and in supplying the renewed consumption of the 
necessaries of life ,— Colonel Torrens . 
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MEETING OF BOTH HOUSES OF PARLI4MENT 
AFTER THE EASTER RECESS. 


Ok Monday tlie two Houses of Parliament resumed the course of 
their public proceedings after the Easter Recess, an*J both were 
tolerably well attended. * 

In the Lords the business did not occupy much time. The English 
and Irish Judgements Bill, and the Equitable Apportionments Bill, 
both went through Committee. Lord Rosslyn, on behalf of Lord Ellen- 
borough, who was absent, postponed the motion, of which notice had 
been given, as to certain claims on the King of Oude, until Friday the 
2d of May. The Lord Chancellor moved for some returns relative to 
the balances of money connected with Chancery suits in Ireland, de- 
posited in the Bank of that country, and gave notice of his intention to 
move some amendments in tlie Bill for holding Sessions in the Metro- 
polis, which had been suggested by some of the Judges. 

In the House of Commons it was expected by many that the Debate 
on the Cambridge Petition for the admission of Dissenters would have 
been resumed — as it will be remembered, that this debate, though it 
occupied three entire morning sittings', was adjourned over the holi- 
days ; but it was now simply moved that the Petition should lie upon 
the table, where it was placed without comment, and without opposition. 

A private bill, for the paving of St. Pancras, was made the subject 
of a short discussion — but was thrown out on tlie second reading — the 
numbers on the division being — For the second reading, 29 ; Against 
it, 35. 

Several petitions were then presented — which occupied* the House 
till three o’clock, when the Speaker left the chair. 

At five the House resumed as usual : — and in the early part of the 
evening, Lord Althorp stated that it was his intention to bring forward 
his resolution respecting Tithes, on the following evening (Tuesday), 
and the question of the Amendment of the Poor Laws, on Thursday. 

A motion for the production of the record of the conviction of the 
agricultural labourers at Dorchester, made by Mr. O’Connell, was as- 
sented to ; £nd that gentleman intimated his intention of bringing for- 
ward a distinct motion on the case of these qnhappy and oppressed in- 
dividuals, on Friday. •* 

The remainder of the evening was occupied with the Miscellaneous > 
Estimates, which elicited many remarks from various Members, but led 
to no formal opposition ending in divisions — so that all the votes were 
agreed to. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to give an obstruct 
of the proceedings, every vote being so different from each other ; but 
we present as brief a report of the whole as is compatible with clear- 
ness and intelligibility ; our object being, in every case, to put our 
readers in the fullest possession of the most important features of 
Parliamentary proceedings in the shortest practicable space. 
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Mr. S. Rice said, that when in former years it was his duty to introduce the 
miscellaneous estimates to the notice of the house, he had invariably abstained 
from any preliminary renjarks, because he thought that the effect of »uch discus- 
sions was generally to produce confusion, and t§at the best opportunity for afford- 
ing whatever explanations might be required was to be found when each sepa- 
rate vote came before the committee. He was not now going to depart materially 
from his former practice, but there were one or two facts connected with those 
estimates which he thought would prove gratifying to the house, and therefore he 
should briefly call its attention to them. Under the head of “ Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates” were contained five classes of expenditure,— the Treasury, Irish Miscel- 
laneous Services, Civil Contingencies, Ordnance Extraordinaries, and Commis- 
sariat. He wished to state the result of the reductions effected during the four 
years that it**had been Mis duty to^ propose these estimates. In the present, as 
compared with the past year, the saving in those estimateshmounted to 234,0 <X>J.; 
as compared with 1832, it was 726,000/. ; and in reference to 1831, it was 
1,322,000/. (Hear, hear.) He trusted this statement would prove satisfactory. 
(Hear.) Endeavours had been made to limit the contingent or extraordinary 
votes as far as possible, considering that they might be made matter of estimate. 
During the last two years there was no vote for army extraordinaries. The com- 
mittee would bear in mind that a saving of 1,322,000/. had been effected on a 
gross estimate of 3,346,000/., a reduction of more than one-third of the whole. 
(Hear, hear.) The first vote he should propose was a vote that he would take 
out of the ordinary course, it being one that related to individuals who had a strong 
claim on the attention of the house — lu* referred to the vote for the expenses of re- 
vising barristers under the Reform Bill. Those gentlemen had rendered th$ ser- 
vices required by the act but had not yet been paid their allowances and ex- 
penses. The item in question was No. 14, and it exhibited a reduction of 8000/., 
as compared with last year’s estimate; the expense being then 30,500/., instead 
of which it now amounted to 22,500/. only. 

The vote of 22,500/. for allowances and expenses 'of the barristers employed 
in revising list of voters, &c., under the act 2 William IV., c. 45, was then agreed 
to. » 


Mr. S. Rice said that the next vote he should propose was for the cost of two 
pictures purchased for the use of the nation. The question of a national gallery 
was one that had been sought after and urged by the hqpse rather than by the 
Government. He never recollected a feeling so strongly expressed upon all $ide*s 
as that which prevailed in favour of a national gallery. (Hear.) It came recom- 
mended by all parties, and received the support of gentlemen most urgent for 
economy, and such being the case, Government had adopted the idea. During 
the present year two of the finest Corregios in Europe came within reach of pur- 
chase, and Government thought this an opportunity that ought not to be missed. 
The house might wish to know what steps had been taken by the Government in 
order to ascertain the value of those pictures ; and he was happy, therefore, to 
have it in his power to state that we were purchasing them at a most reasonable 
rate. One single fact, indeed, which he would mention would, he had doubt, 
be sufficient to satisfy die house that such was the case. They had distinct evi-* 
dence to that effect before them on tj^e part of the best judges whodiad inspected 
the pictures, and they had also distinct evidence before them that a private in- 
dividual had several years ago, as mere matter of trade and speculation, offered 
the sura of 10,000 guineas for the same pictures. The value of those pictures, 
.according t<Ahe opinion of the best judges, was*! 2,000 guineas, and the Govern- 
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s\m. He would mention the names of the best qualified judges, who hud been 
selected to value those pictures, as authority for what he now stated, were it not 
that he was afraid a vote of this kind often produced a debate in tliat house that 
•was not of a generally useful character. The house having already voted the 
erection of a national gallery, he trusted that it would give His cordial assent to 
a vote of this description for the purchase of two such noble pictures for that 
gallery. The, horn, gentleman concluded by moving that the sum of 1 1 ,550/. 
be granted for the purchase of pictures for the National Gallery, for the year 
1834, 
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Mr. Warburton said that he had no intention to oppose this vote; on the 
contrary, he entirely agreed in the opinion expressed by hishon. friend, that if any 
pictures should be purchased for the National Gallery they should be such as, 
like the two pictures in this instance, had obtained a nigh and well-known cha- 
racter throughout Europe. This vote, he must say, met with his cordial concur- 
rence. (Hear, hear.) He would take that opportunity to express a wish that 
some information should belaid before the house with regard to the arrangements 
that were to be made with the Royal Academy, as respected the terms on which a 
certain portion of the new building was to be appropriated for their use. So far 
from the building now in progress being too extensive for the purposes of a national 
gallery, he thought that from the large donations that might from time to time be 
made to the National Gallery, the space already appropriated for^it would soon 
become too small, and that all the ground would be 'required for it alone. lie 
feared, m fact, that tinder such circumstances, though the building would be 
amply sufficient for a national gallery of pictures of the ancient masters, it would 
not be sufficient for e gallery for the Royal Academy. He wished therefore to 
know what terms had been made with the Royal Academy, and whether it was to 
be understood that the space which was to be given to the Royal Academy in the 
National Gallery would be given up by them, if it should be hereafter wanted for 
the purposes of the National Gallery itself. He thought that the Government 
should retain in its hands the power of taking possession of that -space of ground 
hereafter, if it should be wanted for the National Gallery. 

Mr. S. Rice was glad that such a question had been put, and he certainly had 
every reason to join in the anticipation of his hon. friend, that from the accumu- 
lated donations of pictures the National Gallery would, at some future period, be 
totally occupied by them. If any argument were required in support of this vote, 
he would mention a fact in illustration of the statement just made by his hon, 
friend — namely, that since the first purchase of pictures by the State, there had 
been given by private individuals to the Stj\te pictures to the value of 67,000/. 
Now, if any gentleman felt a doubt as to the propriety of the present vote, lie was 
sure that such a fact would at once remove it, satisfactorily demonstrating, as it 
did, that Parliament in passing such a vete as the present merely aided the 

f iublic, and afforded an incentive to private benefactions to the public treasury. 

lis hon. friend had asked, what arrangement had been made with the Royal Aca- 
demy, in respect to the rooms that were to be appropriated for them in the Na- 
tional Gallery ? The Srrangement which had been made was, he believed, such 
as his hon. friend would approve of — namely, that the Royal Academy should 
only take from the public the use of the rooms, the property in then! still remain- 
ing in the public, and that if hereafter the public expediency or necessity should 
require the resumption of those rooms for the public use, there was nothing in the 
arrangement to prevent it. It was under these circumstances that the temporary 
use of the rooms was given to the Royal Academy, and so far from that being an 
inconvenience, he thought it would be a great advantage to the building to be 
thus at once filled with the national pictures on the one side, and the pictures of 
the Iioy^) Academy on the other. The arrangement in question, he repeated, was 
made on the full understanding that the building was to be to all intents and 
purposes for Ji»e use of the National Gallery, whenever it should require the whole 
of it. * 

Sir R. Peel wished, on this occasion, to put in a word for the Royal Academy . 
He did not dispute the right of the Gbvernment to deprive the Royal Academy of 
the apartments which they held at present in Somerset House, but ’he contended, 
that if they did so they were justly bound to furnish them with an equivalent. 
He contended that in such a case the public was bound to provide the Royal 
Academy with some other place of exhibition. (Hear, hear.) If the Royal 
Academy should be deprived of the apartments which they at present possessed 
in Somerset House, so valuable to them for the exhibition of their pictures, and 
if, as he believed such would be the case, from the increased number of donations, 
the National Gallery should in time become altogether a collection of pictures by 
the ancient masters, the Royal Academy would, in his opinion, be entitled to 
another place for the exhibition of their pictures. lie did not think that the hon. 
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gentleman, in the observations he had made, had done justice to the claim which 
the Royal Academy would, under such circumstances, have upon the public. 
With regard to the present vote, he begged to say that it met with his cordial 
concurrence, and he wa^sure that it would be hailed by the public at large with 
the greatest satisfaction. The acquisition of sdch pictures for the National Gal- 
lery was indeed a public benefit, and he could fiona his own knowledge state that 
they had w been procured upon the most advantageous terms. lie knew that 
10,500 guineas had been offered for them some years since, and that even a still 
larger sum had been afterwards offered for them, which he might not mention, 
but which no doubt the noble lord opposite recollected. An excellent bargain 
had been made for tlie public in the purchase of those two pictures, being, as he 
believed they were, two of the finest works of art in the world. He did not 
believe that there were tvaenty pictures in the world finer than those two, and he 
was therefore sure that it would bt? acknowledged on all hands that the securing 
them for the National Gallery was a public benefit. The Government had not 
given more than their value for them — all the most experienced picture-dealers 
and artists acknowledged that the bargain was a most advantageous one for the 
public 1 , and the fact was, that if the Government had not purchased them, a 
month would not have elapsed until these pictures had been sent out of the 
country. Again he repeated that he cordially concurred in the vote, and ho was 
certain it was„one that the liberal spirit of the house would at once assent 
to. (Hear.) # 

Mr. Ewaht said that with respect to the claim which the Royal Academy had 
to the apartments which they at present occupied in Somerset House, he supposed 
it was based on the consideration that the Academy had for its object the encou- 
ragement of art, and the promotion and improvement of the public taste, lie 
had intended to give notice of his intention to bring before the house the state of 
the Royal Academy, and he could not let this opportunity pass without observing, 
that if the Royal Academy were to have those rooms in the National Gallery for 
their usg, something like a condition should be laid down with respect to the 
hanging of the pictures, lie did not consider it advantageous to the public or to 
the arts that the principal places for pictures in the Royal Academy should 
always be occupied by portraits, while the historical pictures were displaced from 
that position to which they were entitled. The by-laws of the Royal Academy 
on that point ought to be revised. lie entirely concurred with his lion, friend 
the member for Ib id port in supporting the present vote. * 

Sir M.W. Ridley said that he could not allow the observations which had 
fallen from the lion, member who had just sat down to pass without offering some 
contradiction to them. That lion, member was entirely misinformed as to the 
mode in which the pictures in the Royal Academy were hung. The parties 
themselves had no choice in the place selected — that was regulated by a committee 
consisting of the best judges, appointed for the purpose, and which was called 
4 ‘ the hanging committee/’ (A laugh.) He did not believe that anything could 
be more impartial than the conduct of that committee in selecting places for the 
pictures to be hung. There was a certain number of Royal Academicians, who 
were without exception the first men in their profession in the country. When- 
ever a vacancy occurred io that number, it was filled up by the section of some 
first-rate artist. The rule as to the ffrst place in hanging pictures had not been 
made with reference to pograits, in particular- The rule was, that the best 
pictuibs should be hung at the u horizontal line./ Now it happened, perhaps to 
the misfortune of the country, that greater , encouragement was given to portrait 
* painting than to historical painting, and the consequence was that there was a 
larger proportion of portraits than of any ollter pictures at the exhibitions. The 
best pictures were generally placed in the best situations, and if complaints had 
*been sometimes made that such was not the case, and that pictures were not 
placed in the best light, it would be found on inquiry that it was not owing to 
any partiality on the part of the committee, but to unavoidable circumstances. 
He begged to say that he cordially concurred in this vote. In confirmation of 
what had fallen from the right hon. baronet (the hon. member for Tamworth), he 
could state, that if those pictures had not been purchased by Government, they 
vol. i. — session or 1834. 2 t 
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would have gone to the King of Bavaria, who would have given several thousand 
pounds more for them. He was sure the country would not grudge the price 
that had been given for them. ' 

Mr. R utiivln complained that they had had no Notice of this vofe. lie 
thought this was an extravagant price, especially as the price of paintings had 
materially fallen in Europe. This was no time, with the poor in many districts 
of the country reduced to th$ greatest distress, for such a lavish expenditure for 
the purchase of two pictures. 

Mr. S. Rice said that as to the complaint of the lion, member that due notice 
of this vote had not been given, he had only to state that it had been like all the 
other votes for some time lying on the table of the house. As to the contrast which 
the hon. member bad made between the poverty of certain classes m this country 
and the present vote, he (Mr. Rice) had to remark, that no clasps were more 
interested in every measure taken to improve Ihe intellect or the taste of the com- 
munity than ihe mechanical classes in this country. (Hear, hear.) The same ob- 
jection that had beer* taken by the hon. member to tins vote might have been 
made to the purchase of Sir W. Hamilton’s antique vases, and yet it was now 
known that the manufactures of tins country received a greater impulse from the 
imitation of the treasures of antiquity, thus placed within reach of the public, 
than they had ever received from any other source. (Hear, hear.) With regard 
to what had fallen from the right hon. baronet as to the Royal* Academy, 
begged to say that it did not follow that if the Royal Academy should be obliged 
to give up the rooms appropriated for their use in the National Gallery, they 
would he left without any place for the exhibition of their pictures. The first 
design of the building was for a national gallery ; and if occasion should arise 
for the use of the rooms that were to be given to the Royal Academy for the pur- 
poses of the National Gallery, he trusted that the Royal Academy would be ac- 
commodated with some proper place of exhibition elsewhere. 

Mr. Roebuck said that this was just one of those cases in which money was 
really laid out for the public advantage. It was his opinion that no clasg in the 
country derived more exquisite pleasure from the exhibition of works of art than 
the poorer classes did, and he was sure that /his vote would give universal satis- 
faction. 

3V!r. Ewart differed from the hon. member for Dublin (Mr. Ruthven) with re- 
spect to this vote. It was one, he was sure, that would meet, with the general 
approval of the people- There was nothing more wanting in this country than a 
national gallery for the cultivation of design. lie could not agree with the hon. 
baronet opposite as to the impai tiality of the “ hanging committee v oV the Royal 
Academy. lie would again repeat, that they gave the best places to their own 
pictures. He thought that it would be desirable to have a copy of the by-laws of 
the Royal Academy laid before the house, and it was his intention to move for 
such copy, if there should be no objection to its production. 

Mr. Roebuck trusted that when the National Gallery was opened, it and other 
such like public institutions would be put under such regulations as not to ex- 
clude persons from admission to them because they were m the dress of artisans. 
He knew that such a regulation existed in several public institutions at present, 
lie trusted that it would be done away with,agd that the public would be admitted* 
as they had a right to be, indiscriminately, to institutions supported by the public 
money. « , 

Sir M. W. Ridiey Said he could bear testimony that such a regulation as that 
just alluded to did not prevail in fdl public institutions. He happened last year 
to he looking at the pictures in Pall-mall, when two sailors, in their sailor’s dress, 
came m to view them ; on looking atf a sea view, with a vessel sailing, cne^f 
them expiessed his admiration of the picture in rather an emphatic manner, and 
exploymg a word which perhaps he (Sir M. W. Ridley) should not repeat in that 
house — “ D — n it,” he exclaimed to his comrade, “d — n it. Jack, see how well* 
she sail>.” (A laugh.) 

Mr. O’Connell suggested that a couple of hours should be set apart in the 
a fie me on of Sundays for admitting the people to iribtitutioi s] of this description. 
Hear.) — The vote was then agreed to. 
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The next vote was for the sum of 42,721 /. for the repair of public buildings, 
for furniture, &c. ; for various public departments ; for certain charges of watching, 
lighting, &c. ; and also for the maintenance and repair of Royal Palaces and works 
in the Royal Gardens, heftHofore charged on the civil list. 

Mr. Warburton regretted there was no estimate for a new House of Com- 
mons in this vote. (Hear.)— Agreed to. 

The ne?ii vote, 10,000/. for works and repairs at Kingstown harbou:, was agreed 
to without opposition, as were also 374 2/. to complete the works at Ponaghadee 
harbour, and 3922/. for the improvement of the Holyhead and Liverpool roads, 
and Holyhead and Howth harbours. 

The next vote was 8000/* to defray the charge of the new buildings in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Roebuck wished to know whether any caleulatiqp bad been made as to 
the amount that would be required for the completion of those buildings. 

Mr. Rice said that the hon. member would find in the estimate a statement of 
the oi igmal estimate of what would be required, of the amount that had been 
expended, and of what was still wanted to complete the whole. The oiigiual es- 
timate was 303,000/. Towards that there had been already granted 210,400/. ; 
and theie only remained 67,033/. to be voted to complete the whole; of that sum, 
it was propose^ to vote 8000/. this year. The hon. member would see that there 
were in this estimate some expenses not connected with the buildings, such as 
the expenses incurred during the last year for cases to contain the Egyptian an- 
tiquities, fossil remains, &e., and for removing the Egyptian and other antiquities 
into the gallery recently completed for them. From their experience of Sir Robert 
Smirke in the erection of other public buildings, they might safely calculate 
upon it that the expense of these new buildings would be within the original 
estimate. 

Jn answer to a question from Sir R. Incus, 

Mr. Rice said that the jura now asked for, in addition to a balance that was 
remaining over from the last year, would, according to Sir Robert Smirke, afford 
abundant means for carrying on the biddings during the current year. He could 
state, he believed, that the architect and the trustees were perfectly satisfied with 
the amount now proposed to be voted. 

Sir S. \V ii alley regretted, on the part of the public, that the holidays during 
which the Museum was shut so frequently occurred. Measures should be taken 
to remedy such an evil. 

Mr. YV \ ubu kton would also call the attention of the hon. gentleman to the 
fact that the reading-room of the Museum was closed in the evening. Now, a 
great many individuals were employed the whole of the morning, and the only 
opportunity they had for reading was in the evening, when the Reading-room of 
the Museum was closed against them, if the object was, as was stated, to pre- 
vent the chance of the books being burnt, why not erect a separate room, de- 
tached from the main building, and rendered fire-proof, where those persons who 
were employed in business during the morning might have an opportunity of 
reading in the evening? Why, lie would ask, should the Museum be closed for 
a certain period in the long vacation^? A worse period for closmgfcit could not 
be selected, as it happened that it was just the time when foreigners and other 
persons, who wished to consult rare books, were in the habit of visiting this 
countrj. As the Treasury held the purse-stftngs, it had only to issue its directions 
to the managers of the Museum, and any alteration that it might suggest would 
be at once earned into effect. 

Mr. S. U ice said that this question had F&en discussed before on former occa- 
sions, and the effect had been the securing to the public a greater facility of access 
to the Musfeum, of which the public had taken every advantage. It would be 
.teen by any person who visited the Museum that such was the case. Indeed, by 
inspecting the returns that had been laid before the house, it would be found that 
an extraordinary number of persons visited the Museum for their gratification and 
amusement in the course of the year. lie would say that even ‘the number that 
visited it in a single day was extraordinarily great. As to die h<m. member's sug- 
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gestion for opening the reading-room in the evening, he was of opinion that it was 
one that ought not without a great deal. of consideration to be adopted. He was 
sure that the trustees were anxious to afford every reasonable extent of access to 
the public. lie agreed with his hon. friend that the ftmg vacation was of all 
others the most inconvenient time*for closing the Museum. The matter was one 
that no doubt would meet with the attention of the trustees. The trustees were 
most anxious for the fullest inquiry into the rules and regulations of th# institu- 
tion. lie had seen a notice early in the session for a committee of inquiry on the 
subject. lie would say, that such a proposition would meet with no opposition 
from the trustees, for they had no object, and the officers of the institution should 
have no object, but to make it as useful us possible to the public at large. 

After a few words from Mr. Roebuck in favour of having the reading-room 
opened in the evening, the vote was agreed to. # ' f 

The next vote was 37*000/., on account of the works and alterations at Windsor 
Castle. 

Mr. James was understood to ask when would this expenditure cease? 

Mr. S. Rtce replied that this sum completed the estimate, which had been 
already approved of by the house. 

The next vote was for 13,000/., on account of the expense of erecting a national 
gallery. 

Mr Ewart said he would take that opportunity to offer a few observations 
on that subject. It behoved them, in erecting a national gallery, to fill it with 
works of ancient art, also with works of modern art, to give every facility to the 
people to see the specimens of both, and to afford every possible encouragement 
to the artists of the country. Portraits should be removed from that “ bad emi- 
nence” which they at present occupied, and from a position which was only due 
to the higher regions of the art — to historical and landscape paintings. Those 
and other efforts of the art had been unjustly thrown into the shade by the great 
monopoly of portraits, principally produced, ne would maintain, by the monopoly 
enjoyed by the Royal Academy, who by exhibiting a certain number of pictures, 
and by placing portraits executed by themselves in the best light and the most 
advantageous position, had secured a pre-eminence for them. They should take 
care to remedy that evil in the National Gallery. The number of portraits that were 
exhibited, and in the best places too, at our annual exhibitions m this country, 
had, as might be expected, excited the astonishment and the derision of foreigners. 
He had seen in a late German publication an amusing comparison of the number 
of portraits that were to be found at the exhibitions in London, witlMhe number 
to be seen in the exhibitions m the different towns m Germany. The fact was, 
that m our exhibitions paintings that required mind — that were the offspring of 
poetical feeling and elevated fancy, had to give place to the exaggerated portraits 
of some noble marchioness, or of 

“ Lord M ou n tco ffec-li o use, the Irish peer, 

Who killed himself for love (with wine) last year.” 

The two great objects which they should have in view in the erection of a 
national gallery should he to promote the interests of the arts, and to improve the 
public taste. cDiff’erent apartments should be appropriated to historical paintings, 
to landscape paintings, to portraits, and to sculptures. The sculptures should 
not be huddled together without taste or arrangement, as they were at present in 
the Royal Academy, where you might see a bust placed beside an historical group, 
and the deformed countenance oi some modern unknown put in juxtaposition 
with Mars or Apollo. Every person at present on going to the Royal Academy 
exhibition had to pay \ 8. He thought that payment of Is. for admission shotild 
be abolished. One of the best modes of cultivating a taste for the arts would be 
to open the exhibition of modern paintings gratuitously to the public. 

Sir it. Inclis observed that there was this distinction between the exhibition* 
of the Royal Academy and that of the National Gallery, that in the former case 
the pictures belonged to private individuals, whilst in the latter thev were the 
property of the public. ' 

Mr, Sinclair said, that for his part, he derived great gratification from view- 
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ing the portraits of beautiful women (a laugh), distinguished warriors, and eminent 
statesmen. (Hear.) 

The vote was then agreed to. * 

Mr. S. Rice said thft he had now to propose an estimate for the repair of 
Westminster Ilall. It was intended that the hall should be completely repaired, 
and, amongst other things, that the ancient flooring should be restored. Some 
years age* the floor of the hall had been raised two^eet, with die view of obviating 
the danger arising from floods, but it was found that the alteration had not the 
desired effect, whilst, on the other hand, it destroyed the proportions of the build- 
ing. It was calculated that the repairs would be completed in two years. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving that the sum of 17,000/. should be granted 
for the repair and restoration of Westminster Hall. 

Sir S. WUallly expressed his hearty concurrence in the proposition. It had 
long been a disgrace to this counfry that the finest room in Europe should be 
kept in a condition no better than that of an old barn. It might, however, be 
productive of inconvenience to lower the flooring of the hall. 

Mr. Wynn suggested, that if the floor of the hall were lowered, Palace-yard 
should be reduced to the same level, in order to avoid a descent on entering the 
hall. 

Mr. Jervis hoped that whilst^ the alterations were in progress, some attempt 
would be marie to render the courts of law more commodious. 

The vote was then agreed to, as \$ere the following . 

6700 l. to defray the expense of erecting revenue-buildings at Bristol. 

44,5001. for the salaries of the officers of the two Houses of‘ Parliament^ and 
pensions of retired officers. 

25,189/. for the expenses of the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

41,000/. to make good the deficiency of the fee fund in the department of His 
Majesty's Treasury. , 

10,598/. to make good a similar deficiency in the Home Department. 

13,337/. for ditto in the Foreign Department. 

11,73 71. for ditto in the Colonial* Department. 

18,658/. for ditto in the department of the Privy Council, and Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade. 

2000/. for the salary of the Lord Privy Seal . '* 

7500/. Jor contingencies and messengers in the department of Ills Majesty's 
Treasury. 

5695/. for ditto in the Home Department.^ 

39,000/. for ditto in the Foreign Department. 

7100/. for ditto in the Colonial Department. 

2232/. for ditto in the department of the Privy Council, and Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade. 

3700/. to defray the expense of messengers attending the First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. 

It was then proposed that the s^im of 2000/. should be gran 4 $d to defray the 
charge of the salaries and allowances grated to certain professors of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Mr. Roebuck, on the part of the Dissenters, expressed his objection to this 
grant, on* the ground that the U Diversities, \vere conducted on an exclusive 
principle. 

Mr. S. Rice said that he would be always ready to contend for the admissipn 
of Dissenters to all the privileges of the University. He should, however, be 
extremely sorry if the present vote should be rejected, because the payment of 
the professors imparted to the Universities the character of national institutions, 
and formed the strongest ground for granting the claims of the Dissenters. 

Mr. Roebuck was not disposed to concur with the hon. gentleman in voting 
this estimate, because the subscription of a sum from the public was a good argu- 
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ment in favour of throwing the Universities open to all classes. He should like 
to see the Universities thrown open first, and then he should not object to con- 
tribute towards their support. He coufd not see why 2600/. should be paid for 
a good argument. By the present system of exclusion maintained against the 
Dissenters, they were made to feel* that they were considered as an inferior class, 
arid he was sure that that was not the fact. He would not divide the house on 
the .question of the vote, but lig^must enter his protest against the princijple of it, 
and he would do so year after year, as often as that house was asked to support 
the professors of those institutions. 

Mr. G. F. Young was glad that Dissenters might and did actually at Cam- 
bridge receive the benefit of the services of professors belonging to the established 
church. He regretted that the case was not the same at Oxford, but hoped that an 
alteration in that particular would soon be effected. • * 

Mr. Ewart thought' it perfectly fair to tak& from the Universities the advan- 
tages they reaped from the national funds, and give them to the London Univer- 
sity or any University*whose system should be less exclusive than those already 
subsisting. 

The vote was then agreed to. 

The next vote was, “ that a sum not exceeding 15G8/. be granted to His Ma- 
jesty, in order to pay the salaries and contingent expenses of the office for the 
registration of aliens," which was agreed to. 

The next vote was, “that a sum not exceeding 15,563/ be granted to llis 
Majesty, to defray the charges of the Penitentiary at Mtllbank,” which was 
agreed to. r 

580/. was then voted to make good the deficiency in the fees in the office of 
the registrar of colonial slaves in Great Britain for the half year commencing the 
1st of April, and ending the 30th of September, 1834. 

4336/. was voted for defraying the charge for one year, fiom April 1834, to the 
31st of March, 1835, of the salaries and othef expenses of the State Paper-office, 
the office for the custody of records m the Tower, and the office for the custody of 
records in the Chapter-house, Westminster. 

800/. was voted for the year ending 3 1st ivfarch, 1835, to defray the expenses 
of the commission for inquiring into the practice and proceedings of the superior 
courts of common law r , to the termination of the commission. 

16,200/ was voted to*pay the salaries, See., of the slave-commissioners, on the 
part of llis Majesty, undei treaties with foreign powers. 

95,4807. w'as proposed to be granted for the year ending March 1835, to 
defray the chaige of the salaries of llis Majesty's Cousuls-Geueral, Consuls, and 
Vice-Consuls, and of the Superintendents of Trade at Canton, and also of then- 
contingent expenses. 

Mr. IIutt moved, as an amendment, that the vote be reduced by 12,800/.— 
that is, to 82,686/. 

Major Bkauclerr seconded the amendment. 

Mr. S. Kick opposed it. 

Mi. Quote could not but observe that the amount now paid to British Con- 
suls in foreign States was exorbitant, and he ftmnd it impossible to reconcile the 
scale upon which the payments and allowances were made with any principle 
that he could recognize as grounded upon the weight, the variety, or thef im- 
portance of the duties to be performed. In the United States, with^whieh our 
commercial relations were extensive, he found that tfie consuls stationed at New 
York u-ceived only 800/. a-year, and other consuls in other parts of the United 
States were paid only at the rate of 500/. a-year, while at Port-au-Prince the 
consul received 1200/. a-year, and the vice-consul 500/. ; at Lima the payment 
was 2000/. to the consul, and 700/. to the vice-consul. Looking at these very , 
objectionable characteristics of the system, he was perfectly ready to support the 
amendment with a view to reduce the amount of payment to a just proportion 
with the duties performed. 

Mr, Roebuck contrasted the rates of payme >t to consuls in Fgypt with those 
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enjoyed by similar officers in the United States, and again the differences between 
the salaries of the British Consuls at Hamburgh and Amsterdam, observing that 
the whole estimate was full of the grosses^ inconsistencies. 

Colonel Evans said ^at the consular expenses in the Levant were as much a* 
10,000 i. a-year, and they were very considerable in Spain, where certainly our 
commerce was at least not flourishing. 

Mr. S. Hice was sure the committee would agree with him as to the impas- 
sibility df bringing the consular payment within atty strict rule. The case of the 
consuls stationed in Egypt had been mentioned ; on that he should beg to re- 
mind hon. members, that the British consul stationed at Alexandria was placed 
there under very special circumstances, and that the present state of Egypt fur- 
nished a sufficient answer to any objection that might be urged to the rate of pay- 
ment, — a r^e which must be governed as well by various other circumstance* as 
by the expenses of living at the several places where consuls might be stationed. 
He begged further to state, that the reason of the great difference between Ham- 
burgh and Amsterdam arose from the fact of our having no diplomatic agent at 
the former place. # 

Mr. 0. F. Young begged to remind the right hon. baronet, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, that in the year 1830, he had stood forward as an advocate for 
fixing JOOOh a-year as the highest rate of payment to consuls; that was surely 
introducing a general rule, — the exception, however, which he made, was in the 
case of the South American Consuls. The hon. gentleman opposite lmd ac- 
counted for the large salary paid tefour consul at Hamburgh, by saying that tve 
had no diplomatic agent resident there, lie •could not in the same way account 
for the remuneration given to the British Consul at Constantinople. On many 
grounds that had been broached in the course of the discussion, he would say that 
the whole matter ought to be referred to a committee. 

Mr. Ewart was of opinion that the rate of payment ought to bear a pro- 
portion to the amount of British shipping frequenting the port at which any con- 
sul might have bpen stationed. • 

Sir II. Willoughby supported the amendment. 

Lord Palmerston said that since he came into office it had bpen in his power 
to effect reductions in the consular department to the extent of 29,000/. That 
was about one-third of the whole amount, and might, he thought, be taken as u 
fair earnest of the disposition of the Government to make all possible reductions 
consistent with the efficiency of the public service. II\? had reduced all the con- 
suls-getioral, except in those few instances where the public service required that 
such offi&rs should be continued, and in every singleappointment some reduction 
was made of the salaries of consuls and vice-consuls ; indeed, very strong repre- 
sentations were made to him from all the parties whose salaries were thus reduced* 
setting forth the hardship of the deduction, and he felt it necessary to reply to them 
by a general circular, in which he declared the necessity of the reduction, and lit» 
inability to revise them in any case. It was objected that there seemed no fixed 
principle or scale in effecting those reductions, and that the salaries were not pro- 
portionate to the amount of the tonnage of shipping at the particular places where 
consuls where appointed. To this he must say, that in the first place the amount 
of shipping in any given place was no adequate criterion of the duties of the con- 
suls, for the attention to snippinglormed only a pari of the dutie^of a consul. He 
bad various others to perform, such as attending to the complaints of British sub** 
je<?ts, and seeing that justice was done tq them m the several states where they re- 
sided, apd. it was well known that in the South American slates this formed tn 
heavy part of the consul’s duties. The consuls had likewise many returns to 
^make to the Foreign-office, some of a statistical nature, and others relating to 
commerce and to the produce of grain, which imposed upon them a considerable 
degree of labour. Then, again, in many places the consuls had political duties to 
perform, which would account for the large salaries of some of them as compared 
with others. As to the larger amount of salaries in different places, where nearly 
the same amount of duty was to be performed ; for instance, in Marseilles, as , 
compared with Bordeaux, it would be explained by the fact, that in some places 
the reduction had been made when the office of consul became vacant, when a 
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much larger reduction could be made than from a party who had already held it. 
Much also would depend on the reduction of salaries, or the amount of fees 
which some consuls received as compared with others. As to the plan of re- 
ducing or rather raising the salaries of consuls-general to 1000/. each, he would 
observe that it would not he a sound course. It would be establishing a general 
rule where no general rule could a'pply. Each case must be considered accord- 
ing to its peculiar circumstances. There were only three consuls-general in 
Europe whose salaries exceeded 1000/. a-year. There was the consul-general at 
Hamburgh, who had 1500/. a-year, but it should be considered that we had no 
diplomatic agent at the Hans Towms, and that the consul-general at Hamburgh 
was called upon to perform duties as our diplomatic agent for those towns. With 
respect to the consul-general at Alexandria, he had, as had been already observed 
by his hon. friend (Mr. S. Rice), most important political functions to exercise, 
and his salary ought to bear some just proportion to the hature of those functions, 
but he must add that the salary w*as less than \hat of his predecessor, Mr. Salt, 
and was as low as he (Lord Palmerston) conscientiously believed ought to he 
given for such duties. . An hon. member had objected to the high salaries given 
to our consuls in the South American states. lie had already adverted to the 
onerous nature of some of their duties, but let him add, that though the nominal 
amount of those salaries might be high, that amount ought to be considered with 
reference to the quantity of the necessaries of life which it would purchase. 
Now, it was well known that where the precious metals abounded, the value of 
money was greatly diminished in its relation to the necessaries of life, as com- 
pared with places where those metals were not so abundant. The salaries of the 
consuls to the South American stated, therefore, though larger in nominal amount, 
were not in effect greater in relation to what they could purchase there than 
numerically smaller salaries in other places. The noble lord then went through 
several other items in the consular list, which had been already touched upon by 
the hon. member for Cambridge, and contended that in every case reductions had 
been made to as great an extent as circumstances would admit. It would, he 
added, be idle to make a rule-of-three questidn of each case, an® to contend that 
each consul should be paid according to the tonnage of shipping at each port. No 
general rule, he repeated, could be laid dowp which could be made applicable 
to every case. 

Mr. Pease was understood to say that reductions might often be made with 
effect where the largest number of vessels entered the port to which the consul was 
attached, for there the greatest amount of fees was generally collected. 

Mr. Clay thought that the speech of the noble lord (Palmerston) w$s the best 
ground for referring this matter to a select committer, for though the noble lord 
had shown that no general rule could be applied to all cases, he had failed to 
answer or explain some of the anomalies which had been pointed out. lie had 
not explained why in some places there was a consul-general, but no vice-consul, 
and why boih oonsu 1-general and vice-consul were kept up in other places where 
we had a resident diplomatic agent, as in the case of Lisbon and other places. 
To these no sufficient consideration was or could be given in the committee of the 
whole house, and therefore the whole ought to be referred to the committee above 
stairs. He would not say that the noble lord might not be able to give a satis- 
factory explanation of every item in the list to a select committee, but as such 
details could not be well entered into in that house, he thought it would be a just 
ground for the house to refuse the vote until some such preliminary inquiry had 
been gone into. * 

Mr. Hutt thought that after thi turn the debate had taken, he shbuld best 
consult the object he had in view if he withdrew the suggestion he had made^ 
with the view of making a motion for referring the whole subject of our consular 
establishment to a select committee, which he would do on the bringing up of 
the report, for it was perfectly clear that cases of great anomaly and gross extra- 
vagance in the expenditure of the public money existed in many of those ap- 
pointments, and on this ground he did look for the support of the house and of 
the Government in the motion which he intended to make. He would not then 
follow the noble lord into the details to which he had gone, but he feared that 
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neither in that house nor in a select committee would the noble lord be able to 
convince him of the propriety of giving 2000/, a-year to one consul at Lima, and 
only COO Z. a-year to another at Marseilles j* Neither could he concur in the large 
salary “of 1500/. a-year, as much more in fees, to our consul at Hamburgh, 
when he found that the Austrian and American consuls at the town had each 
a salary not exceeding 500/., and he had never heard of any complaint being 
made by the merchants of either of those countries that every attention had not 
been paid'to their business. The British consular* system was a vicious one. 
It was a part of that Toryism and sinecurism which he had hoped to see abolished 
in a reformed Parliament. 

Lord Palmerston did not understand what the hon. -member meant by 
M Toryism,’* as applied to our consular system ; but he could easily comprehend 
what was meant by " siiyecurism,” and certainly he must say that no term could 
be less applicable to our consuls. • They were men always at their posts; or, if 
absent for a short time, were bound to find proper persons to discharge thehr 
duties, and to have a diminution of their salaries during their absence, lie 
would add, that no body of men in the public service less deserved censure for 
the manner in which their duties were discharged. As to the consul-general at 
Hamburgh, he would beg of the hon. member to suspend his opinion on tlm 
subject of the complaints made by his constituents, until he had the opportunity 
of hearing the^matter fully explained, when he had no doubt the bon. member 
himself would be ready to admit _that those complaints were wholly without 
foundation. 0 

Colonel Evans wished to know where our consul-general in Austria resided. 

Lord Patmerston said that he resided chiefly at Milan, but he had various 
duties to perform which often required his presence at other places. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Clay, 

Lord Palmerston said that vice-consuls were necessary in many places where 
it became the duty of a consul or §ome person for him to visit vessels on their 
arrival in foreign ports. 

The amendment was then withdrawn, and the original motion was agreed to. ' 

The next vote was, that a sum n8t exceeding 5700/. be granted to defiay the 
charge of salaries to superintendents of Factories under the Factory Regulation 
Act. 

Mr. Brotiierton said he felt it to be his duty to call the attention of the house 
to the fact that, notwithstanding the recent act of Parliament, children were still 
worked in Victories 12 hours a-day, and had in some cases been required to 
labour on holydays, and in a very recent instance upon Good Friday* He hoped 
the Government would not fail to look to these circumstances, in order that the 
provisions of the late act of Parliament might be fully and fairly carried into 
effect. ^ 

Mr. Rice said that time must be allowed to the commissioners, appointed pur- 
suant to the provisions of the act in question, before it could be expected that 
they would be enabled to bring the measure into full and perfect operation. 
With reference to the travelling expenses of the commissioneis, which had been 
referred to by the hon. member for Durham, he (Mr. Rice) could only say that 
he conceived a fixed scale had been provided by the act itself ; afld he was also 
of opinion it was more satisfactory to call for a vote of the house in this respect* 
than ■to make those expenses payable out *>f any particular fund. 

The votVwas then agreed to, as were also th<| following: 

58,858/. to defray the Charge of Allowances or Compensations granted as 
Superannuations or retired Allowances to persons formerly employed in the 
Public Service. 

12,231/. for the Relief of Toulonese and^Corsican Emigrants, Dutch Naval 
• Officers, and American Loyalists. 

, 1823/. to defray the expenses of the National Vaccine Establishment. 

3000/. for the support of the Refuge for the Destitute. 

3137 /. to defray the Charge of Confining and Maintaining Criminal Luuatics. 
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4992/. for the usual allowances to the Protestant Dissenting Ministers and 
French Refugee Clergy and Laity. 

On the vote of 37,600 /. to defray thfe charge of his Majesty's Foreign an^d other 
■Secret Service being put, «• 

Colonel Evans said that he hoped that the further proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Supply would be now postponed, in order that the bill for the repeal Of 
the house-tax, which stood for this evening, might be proceeded with. 9 

Mr. S. Rice was understood to object to the postponement desired by the hon* 
and gallant member, as the hour had not been then exceeded at which it had in 
former times been usual to proceed with the estimates. 

Colonel Evans repeated his objection, and urged that the public looked with 
considerable anxiety to the progress of the bill to which he had alluded. 

Lord Althoup said that he was most anxious to* proceed with the bill in 
question, but he hopetl the Government would be permitted to take such a time 
for proceeding with that measure as to them might seem most advisable. (Hear, 
bear.) * 

The vote was then agreed to, and on the vote of 56,000/. to defray the expense 
of printing acts of Parliament, reports, &rc., being put. 

Sir S. Whalley objected to the estimate, as not furnishing a sufficient detail 
of the expenditure of so large an amount. 

Mr. Rice remarked that it was impossible to enter into a detail, as the printing 
of reports, &c., was in general the act of the house itself. — The vote was agreed to. 

The next vote was that of i 31,9 10/. to defray the expense of stationery, print- 
ing, and binding, for the various departments of the Government. On the vote 
being put, 

Sir S. Whalley objected to the vote, as being most extravagant. He was at 
a loss to know how so large a sum as 8000/. should be required for the stationery, 
&c., of die Admiralty department, and 1 100/. for Chelsea 1 lospital. This branch 
of expenditure, which had much increased of late years, ought to be submitted 
to the consideration of a committee. 

Mr. Rice remarked that the increase in the amount of the estimate had taken 
place since the Government had taken the stationery department into their own 
hands, hilt it should pot be forgotten that thereby a considerable reduction had 
been effected by the change which had taken place — namely, by the abolition of 
the establishments which had been kept up for tins service, lie would instance 
the expense in this branch for Scotland alone, which, though formerly 10,000/., 
was limited in the present estimate to 4500/. With respect to Chelsea, the 
number of letters from there exceeded that of any other similar department. 

Mr. Jervis begged to call the attention of the Government to some incongrui- 
ties which he noticed in the estimate now under the consideration of the house. 
He observedUhat the estimated expense of stationery for the Court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland was 100/., while the Court of Common Pleas in England was 
only estimated at 20/. With regard to the Court of King’s Bench, the estimated 
expense was for England 100/., and yet for Ireland 225/.; and the stationery for 
the Irish Court of Exchequer was estimated at 310/., and yet the Court of Ex- 
chequer for I^gland had only an estimate of 20/. 

After a few words from Mr. Wallace, the vote was agreed to; as were also 
the following votes : 10,000/. to defray the expenses of the Mint in the coinage 
of gold; 800G/.*to defray the expenses incurred in the prosecutiop of offences 
against the laws relating to coin, And 1 1,000/. to defray the expense of'iaw charges. 

On the motion that 73,662/. be granted to defray the charge of confining, 
maintaining, and employing convicts at home and in Bermuda; and in providing 
clothing for the convicts who may probably be transported to New South Wales 
and Van Dieraan’s Land, being proposed, 

Mr. Pease inquired what were the intentions of Government with respect to 
the system of the hulks ? 

Mr. S. Rice replied that that system was in progress of reduction. 
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Mr. G. Young thought that the system ought’ to be completely done away 
with. 

Lord IIowick said that it was the intention of Government to put an end to 
the system, but this couitl not be effected immediately, because there was a con- 
siderable number of convicts on board the hulks whom it would be impossible to 
send abroad. 

The voi§ was then agreed to. 

A vote of ‘20,000/. to defray the expenses foT the support of captured negroes and 
liberated Africans, under the acts for the abolition of the slave-trade, was nemt 
pioposed and agreed to, after a protest against it from Sir S. Wiiallex, as being 
an useless expenditure of the public money. 

The sum of 130,000/. was then granted lo defray the charge of maintaining con- 
victs at New South VValeS and Van^Dieman’s Land. 

On the vote of 10,000/. to defray the expenses incurredlinder the direction and 
management of the commissioners of records being proposed, 

Mr. Jervis said, he wished to know whether the commissioners were proceed- 
ing with all necessary despatch, and at what time a report might be expected from 
them ? lie thought that as the commissioners were well paid, and were assisted 
by a secretary, who received 1000/. a-year, the public had a right to expect that 
they would bring their labours to a close as speedily as possible, tie presumed 
that they were not overburdened with business, for he observed that one of the com- 
missioners of records was also employed as a commissioner to inquire into the 
municipal corporations. • 

Mr. S. Hi cr. said that it was impossible for him to tell at what time the com- 
missioners of public records would terminate their investigations, but he wished 
the house to understand that a gieat part of the present estim ite was for work ac- 
tually done. The hon. gentlemen was wrong in stating the salary of the secretary 
to be 1000/. a year, it being, in fact, one half of that sum. He was also in error 
when he described Sir F. Palgrave* (for it was to that individual to whom the 
hon. gentleman alluded) as being a commissioner of records. Sir F. Palgmve 
was not a commissioner, but was employed by the commissioners as editor of the 
Rolls of Parliament , at a salary of HOOO /. lie was also appointed to the custody 
of the records of the Chapter-house, an office perfectly compatible with the dis- 
charge of the duties imposed on him by the commissioners of pub’ic records, and 
the salary of 500/. attached to that situation went to'makq up the salary which he 
received as editor of the Rolls of Parliament ; so that his appointment afforded 
a means of Reducing the amount of the estimate. 

An hon. Member objected to the plurality of the situations enjoyed by Sir F« 
Falgrave, who, he thought, had cut out enough work for himself m his capacity 
of commissioner of inquiry into municipal corporations. Perhaps the house was 
not aware that this gentleman had sent to the clerks of the different corporations 
a list of questions, one of which related to the religious opinions ^entertained by 
the freemen. 

Mr. IIawes put it to the house whether the question just alluded to was one 
which ought fairly tube asked by the corporation commissioners? 

Mr. (j. Young said that the commissioners had put questions to the clerks of 
companies which it was impossible*^ them to answer. lie was £>f opinion that 
if Su F Palgrave had had jio other duty to discharge but that of corporation 
commissioner, he would have paid more attention to the framing of these ques- 
tions. 0 * 

After a few woyds from Mr. Guote, the vote was agreed to. 

# The sum of *25001 was voted to pay the annual compensation awarded to Sir 
Abraham Bradley Ring, late King’s stationer in Ireland, for losses sustained by 
him by reason of the revocation of his patent. 

# The sum of 5000/. was voted to defiay the expense of paying the fees due and 
payable to the officers of the Parliament on all bills for continuing or amending 
any acts for making or maintaining, keeping in repair, or improving turnpike 
roads, which shall pass the two houses of Parliament and receive the Royal 
assent. 
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On a vote of 20,000/. being proposed to enable His Majesty to issue money for 
the erection of school-houses, in aid of private subscriptions tor that purpose, for 
the education of the poorer classes in England, 

Major Beauceerk said that he entirely agreed in thl principle of the vote, and 
he heartily gave it his support. • 

Mr. Hawes also spoke in approbation of the vote, and said that the house and 
the country ought to be graceful to the Government for the manner in which the 
money had been distributed. (Hear, hear.) The grant of this sum of 20,000/. 
had had the effect of inducing private individuals to subscribe, and no less an 
amount than 60,000/. hud been raised in that way. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Morpeth believed that no public grant of so limited an amount had ever 
been productive of so much good. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ewart cordially supported the vote, apd suggested the propriety of insti- 
tuting normal schools, lifter the plan adopted by the Prussian Government. 

Mr. G. Young and Sir S. Wiialley both expressed their approval of the 
vote. • 

Mr. Rice said that it was gratifying to him to learn, not only that the vote itself 
was approved, but also the principles upon which the money had been adminis- 
tered. The Government had been told, when this vote was first proposed, that 
if they did not give away the money unconditionally, the object they had in view 
would fail. They had not, however, so acted, fur they required all parties ap- 
plying to Government for the establishment of schools first to put down some of 
their own money for that purpose. They also paid over the fund to the two so- 
cieties to whose care its distribution was infrusted in such a manner as to excite 
competition and rivalry between them. The result was, as might be seen from 
the returns on the table, that by the giant of 20,000 /. of the public money an ex- 
penditure of 48,111/. had been insured, and permanent means of instruction pro- 
vided for 30,366 children, (Hear, hear.) 

An lion. Member was understood to complain of the exclusion of Scotland 
from the benefit of the proposed grant. 

Mr. S. Rice said that the reason why Scotland was not included in the grant 
was, because the vote was in the first instance more or less an experimental 
vote, though he was free to confess that it now assumed somewhat of a different 
character. 

Mr. G. F. Young lfoped that Government, in consequence of the favourable 
disposition evinced by the house with regard to tins vote, would be induced to 
bring forward a proposition for a moderate extension of the grant, in* order to its 
application to Great Britain generally. 

Mr. Grote expressed his cordial approbation of the vote. He was of opinion 
that Government ought to extend it ; but with the limited means in their hands, 
they had certainly done as much as could well be expected of them during the 
last year. lie hoped they would be animated to still greater exertions in futuie. 

Mr. S. Rice said, as there were several notices on the books with respect to 
the general question of education, there would be other and more fitting oppor- 
tunities for discussing the subject ; but there was one proposition which liad 
been thrown aut, and which deserved the greatest possible attention — he alluded 
to the establishment of normal schools, which he had no doubt would be of the 
greatest possible advantage, inasmuch as they would tend materially to improve, 
not only the schools to be built, but alfco those which were at present in existence 
(hear, hear) ; ancfhe hoped his neble friend would authorise him, before the close 
of^ the preseut session, to make some proposition to the house *upori the subject. 

Mr. A. Johnstone was understood to threaten an amendment, with the view 
of immediately extending the grant to the purposes of education in Scotland. 

Lord Althorp hoped the bon. gentleman would not persevere in his amend- 
ment on the present occasion. The case of Scotland was no doubt entitled to the 
consideration of the house, but the present vote had been calculated for England 
alone. The reason why it had not been originally extended to Scotland was, its 
being understood that some provision already existed in that country to a con- 
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siderable extent, while at the same time it was considered advisable that the 
experiment, to have full justice, should be tried in England, where no such sys- 
tem had been in operation. As to the extension of it, he could not at present 
positively pledge himself^but he would certainly take the opportunity of calling 
the attention of the house to it at some future time. 

The vote was then agreed to. 

Mr. S. IjticE then stated that at that advanced hour he would not trouble the 
house further than by moving the civil contingency* vote of 130,000/, which was 
agreed to without observation. 

The house then resumed, and the report was ordered to be received to* 
morrow. 

On the motion of Lord John IIussell, the Bribery at Elections Bill went 
through committee, the import was bi ought up, and ordered to be taken into 
furtlief consideration on Wednesday next. • 

On the motion of Lord John Russell, the second reading of the House-tax 
Repeal Bill was postponed till Wednesday next. * 

The other orders of the day were then disposed of, and the house adjourned at 
a quarter past 12 o'clock. 


GOVERNMENT AND AFFAIRS OF UPPER AND 
LOWER CANADA. 


Tins was a subject brought before the House, in an able speech by 
Mr. Roebuck, on Tuesday evening. The matter was treated at con- 
siderable length by the hon. mover; and many facts of importance were 
stated by him to show the wretched state of things iri Lower Canada 
especially. The motion was for, a Committee to inquire into the moans 
of remedying the evils which exist in the form of the Government now 
existing in Upper and Lower Canada ; and the argument was directed 
to show that it was chiefly owing to defects in the form, of the Govern- 
ment that the evils complained of had arisen. 

Mr. Stanley, as Secretary for the Colonies, met the motion, not by a 
negative, but by an amendment, which confined the duties of the Com- 
mittee to consider the grievances complained of in the year 1828, by the 
inhabitants of Lower Canada, and how far they had been redressed; 
and to inquire into certain other grievances set forth in the reso- 
lutions passed by the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, in the pre- 
sent session. This amendment being carried, the Government had the 
appointment of the Committee, and their names will be found in another 
page, under the proper head. % 

The debate was, on the whole, satisfactory, as it gave publicity to 
many facts connected with the Government of Canada, not generally 
known : and as it pledged the House to an inquiry which can scarcely 
fail to produce great good. The length* however, to which we have 
given the debate on the Estimates, in our previous pages, and the claim 
on our remaining space for some account of the debate on Lord A1 
thorp’s resolution for the Commutation of Tithes, prevents our giving 
* more than a portion of the opening speech on the Canada question, 
with a short abstract of what followed it. 

Mr. Roebuck said that bis excuse for pressing forward the motion at the pre- 
sent time was the extreme emergency of the matter— the critical and extraordi- 
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nary position of the colonies to which the motion related. In order to induce the 
house to accede to his request for this committee of inquiry, it would be his 
business, in the observations with whieh he should accompany it, to prove the 
following, among other things : — 1st. That the province* were at that moment in 
a state nearly approaching to opei\ revolt ; that Lower Canada particularly, us far 
as words could go, was actually in a state of revolution, the House of Assembly, 
their House of Commons, having formerly seceded from all communication with 
the Executive, and also having expressly declared their intention to impeach their 
present Governor, Lord Aylmer. — 2dly. He should endeavour also to show that 
the present disturbed state of these countries was the result of a long series of 
continuous bad government, and that the actual outbreaking of the people at the 
present moment sprang immediately from the extremely rash and petulerit be- 
haviour of the present Secretary for the Colonies, who, unfortunately for this 
country, after having successfully fanned Ireland into a flame, had employ*^ the 
same qualities to the sa flee end m our transatalantic possessions. — 3dly. His last 
object, after having pointed out the evil, would be to suggest the remedy, and to 
that end he should endeavour to explain why he desired a committee of inquiry. 
He would observe, before he entered upon the descriptions with which he should 
be obliged to trouble the house, that his remarks would for the most part apply to 
both provinces, though his illustrations, for die purpose of avoiding confusion, 
would be drawn chiefly, if not exclusively, from one — viz., Lower^’anada. In 
order to make any one competent to decide upon the resolution now before the 
house, it was necessary to give some description, however brief, of the government 
to which it related. 

.Every one tolerably acquainted with the history of our colonies knew that the 
constitution or form of government now enjoyed by the Canadas was conferred on 
them by 31 Geo. III. c. 31. The province of Quebec was by that act divided 
into the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and in imitation of the form ex- 
isting in Eai gland, a triple power was created in that province, consisting of— 
1st, the Governor, who was supposed to be analogous to the King here ; id, the 
Legislative Council, supposed to be analogous to the House of Lords ; and 3d, 
the House of Assembly, analogous to our House of Commons. It was necessary 
that he should say a few words upon each of these three estates. The governor, 
be it remembered, was a person sent from England, was removable by the will of 
the King, and, while in Canada he was a portion of sovereignty, he was but the 
immediate servant of the ^Government here. He, then, it was clear, bore little or 
no analogy to the King <5 England. He was an officer chosen by the Executive, 
and responsible to the people of England. Next came the Legislative Council. 
These councillors were appointed by the King, and for life. There was no 
landed aristocracy in Canada ; and certainly the Legislative Council, even if it 
were to concede that such an aristocracy existed, could not be said to represent 
it. They were usually old official persons appointed to the office of councillor, 
as a reward for services, or for certain other purposes to which he should im- 
mediately advert. Lastly, the House of Assembly did really represent the peo- 
ple, at least in Lower Canada. There might be some doubts as to the com- 
pleteness and purity of the representation in the upper province. Such, then, was 
the legislative body. The Administrative or executive consisted — 1st, of the 
governor; and £d, a council, called the Executive Council. Now, one of the 
grand causes of all the bad government that had so long tormented these pro- 
vinces was the composition of the Council, and that of the Legislative Council. 
These bodies hitherto had been two in Viame, but one m fact — the persons com- 
posing the one being the majority in the other; so that the persons composing the 
Executive Council could at any time put a stop to all the proceedings of Go- 
vernment, and follow to the utmost the sinister interests which they and their del 
pendents wished to forward. 

If the house felt at all desirous of understanding the political condition of these 
provinces, it was absolutely necessary for them to obtain a very definite concep- 
tion of the character of the Executive Council, and their dependents and con- 
nexions ; as the governors sent fropa England went to the colonies only for a 
short period, and also exceedingly ignorant of every thing connected with the 
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business they were about to undertake, it was necessary that there should be 
always some persons existing ready and able to instruct their ignorance — those 
persons were the Executive Council. They were always in the colony, and 
formed the necessary li*k between succeeding governors. To persons thus 
serviceable, rewards were necessarily given, wlpch rewards consisted of Various 
places, money, or money’s worth, paid out of the provincial funds. Besides, 
these people formed a special society, and surrounded and hemmed in the 
governor, so that no one but of their tribe or party could reach him. They actually 
governed the country, disposed of all its places of honour and distinction, and 
not only ruled but insulted the people. Being thus really independent of all 
controul, their insolent rapacity and corruption knew no bounds ; and if at any 
time the governor, or even the home Government, did aught to offend their high 
mightinesses*they rebelled and treated with scorn and contumely the command# 
sent fpom England. While such xyas the nature anil conduct of this petty and 
vulgar oligarchy, he besought the house to consider the peculiar position of the 
people over whom they domineered. The people were m habits of daily, nay 
hourly intercourse with the Republicans of the United States of America. They 
were accustomed to behold across the frontier a great people not more instructed, 
not more desirous of good government than themselves, self-governed — -governed 
by thoroughly democratic institutions ; and what was the result ? A state of 
unexampled prosperity — quiet, rapid, and unceasing improvement; laws and 
institutions that continued in their action regular as a piece of physical machinery. 
They saw free government, and yet perfect protection — they saw the governing 
body having interests identical with the people, and possessed of their ever- 
advancing spirit of improvement— being all enterprise — in fact, performing the 
true functions of government — not contented with protecting to its uttermost, 
property, persons, and reputation to all citizens, but assisting in all those great 
undertakings which are best forwarded by the combined efforts of a whole people. 
With such a view before them it was not wondeiful that the Canadian people 
had imbibed the free spirit of Amejica, and that they bore with impatieuce the 
insolence, the ignorance, the incapacity, and the vices of a nest of wretched, 
officials, who under the fostering domination of England had constituted them- 
selves an aristocracy, with all the vic^s of such a body, without one of the redeem- 
ing qualities which were supposed to leaven the mischiefs, and which were the 
natural attendants on all aristocracies. 

The remainder of Mr. Roebuck’s speech was occupied with details 
of the grievances and evils which this system of government has engen- 
dered. Ahd on these he considered he had made out a case for that 
Committee which his motion went to ask the House to appoint. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Hume, both 
of whom rose together for the purpose, but without a speech from either, 
at this stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley then rose to reply ; and in the course of a 
speech of great length, which occupies several columns in the daily 
papers, he produced official documents in great number, to explain and 
• contradict many of the assertions made by Mr. Roebuck, and to prove 
that Upper Canada at least was in a tftate of perfect tranquility and 
contentment, and that ctfcn in Lower Canada the state of things arose 
rather fropi the misconduct and turbulence of certain disaffected in- 
dividals, than from any general feeling of dissatisfaction with the form 
o£ the Government, or the conduct of its authorities. In short, the 
whole question seemed a parallel to that of Ireland, in the last session; 
the party advocating the cause of the people, alleging their discontent 
# to be sufficiently accounted for by the tyrranous and oppressive con- 
duct of the Government; and the Secretary, Mr. Stanley, doing in 
the case of Canada, just as he had done in the case of Ireland, drawing 
out from his official box, laid on the table of the House of Commons 
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official documents and state papers, to show, that whatever disturbances 
had been created were fomented rather by the agitation of demagogues 
and malcontents, than by the reasonable dissatisfaction of intelligent 
and respectable men. 1 

The opinions and statements of the mover and opposer in this debate 
were so contrary to each other, that the appointment of the Committee 
was indispensable in order to settle who was right and who was wrong 
in the positions they had taken up. The remedies, too, were as oppo- 
site to each other, as the opinions as to the nature and extent of the 
evil. Mr. Roebuck, Mr. O’Connell, and Mr. Hume, who spoke on the 
same side of the question, advocated a greater extension^of power to 
the popular branch of the Canadian legislature, and a curbing the 
power of the aristociktica! branch ; while Mr. Stanley, Mr. P. Stewart, 
Lord Howick, and others, who spoke on the Government side of the 
question, adverted \o the possibility of curing the evil, by a Legislative 
Union between Upper, and Lower Canada, so as to have but one au- 
thority presiding over both, and exercising to a greater extent the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and the power of the Parliament in England 
over the refractory Colonies. 

We scarcely need inform our reader’s to which set of views and opi- 
nions we most strongly incline; advocating, as we have done all our 
lives, the emancipation of all our Colonies from their present de- 
pendence on the parent State ; and believing that in every country the 
more completely we can leave every separate state and province io its 
own self-government, without foreign aid or foreign control, the more 
shall we be likely to see all countries flourishing and happy. 


War Expenditure. 

The whole expenditure, from 1793 to 1816 inclusive, may be thus given, in- 
cluding the probable cost of collecting : — 


In the 9 years, from 1793 to 1802 £ 514,260*000 

In the 6 years, from 1803 to 1808 400,000,000 


In the 7 years, from 1809 to 1815 ...... 679,78<),973 

.£1,594,049,973 

Ofthisimmensesum, 1,187,509,864/. were obtained by taxation, and 407,540,109/. 
were raised by borrowing, for which stock or funds were created, amounting to 
631,088,832/!! increasing the nationaldebt from 233,733,609/. to 864,822,441/. ! I 
— Hopkins' Great Britain for the last Forty Years, 

Exposure of a Common E^lror. 

Were it true, as has been sometimes stated, that population has a tendency to 
increase more rapidly than capita!** all endeavours to improve the Condition of , 
the people would be completely idle and abortive. The existence of such a 
tendency would fix the labouring class in a state, not only of hopeless, but of per- 
petually increasing misery, and would cause in each succeeding year a greater 
number to be cut off by famine, and by the epidemics it engenders. The fact, 
that the condition of the labouring classes has improved with the progress of « 
wealth and civilization, demonstrates that population has not a tendency to in- 
crease faster than capital. — Colonel Torrens . 


* Mill. 
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The expectation that this subject would be brought on early, filled 
the House wkh members at an early hour ; but owing to the length of 
the previous debate on the Canada question, it ccfald not be entered 
upon till past ten o’clock ; and even then was only brought on by the 
giving wav of previous members who had motion^ entered on the 
books, to give precedence to this question on Tithes. The debate was 
heavy, and the noble mover was even m ire than usually confused and 
hesitating in his statements ; but the great interest and importance of 
the subject kept the attention alive to the last. The following is an 
abridged report of the debate. § 

Lord A ith oar said, that whatever opinions might beheld as to the abstract 
Tight to tithes, there could, he thought*, be no difference as to the question, that 
they did not belong to the owners of the land. Another position of the truth of 
which he was satisfied from all the inquiries he had made on the subject 
that in the present state of the country, the revenues of the established church in 
this kingdom were not larger than that establishment required. There might be, 
and no doubt there were, difference^ of opinion as to the mode in winch the 
revenues of the established church should be applied, but he thought it would lie 
admitted that the amount of those revenues was not greater than the establish- 
ment called for. As to the policy of « church establish merit, “he would not enter 
into any argument, for he presumed that the great majority of those whom he then 
addressed concurred with him hi thinking that an established church, as connected 
with the state, ought to exist. He assumed, therefore, thatposition as one winch 
would be admitted by the majority of the house. He had already said that the. 
landowners had no right to the tithes. They had purchased or inherited their 
property subject to the payment of tithe, and whether Protestants of the established 
church, or Dissenters from it, the same rule applied — that they had purchased or 
inherited the nine-tenths of the property, the remaining tenth belonging to the 
church. They could not therefore complain of the remaining tenth going to other 
hands, for they had inherited, or made their purchases subject to that condition. 
Indeed he believed that even from Dissenters no complaint had been made on 
the ground of the tenth. In dealing then with this tenth, and in any regulation 
as to the mode in which it was to be collected, it would be admitted, that if the 
Legislature took it in its present shape, they were bound to give a fair equivalent 
to those from whom they took it. He* knew it might be said, that if 'i fair equiva- 
* lent were given for V e tithe, it wouhf he no relief to the occupiers of land. From 
this opinion he differed, for there was in the mode of collection a source of irrita* 
tion which would be got rid of in the plan which he was about to propose. The 
tithe-payer gpd the tithe-owner were now frequently brought into unpleasant col- 
Tision, which might be avoided by a new mode of collection. This would also 
be a relief to owneis and to occupiers of land, for it was well known that the- 
occupiers of land, whose capital was expended in the cultivation of the soil, were 
often losers when the tithe was drawn in kind. An exchange of the present mode 
i>f payment would theiefore be a relief to those classes. In many cases a compo- 
sition for tithe had been entered into, but this was not on equal terms between 
the parties, for if the tithe were drawn in kind, there was a loss to the occupier* 
and the amount of composition for such tithe was often greater than the occupier 
ought in justice to be called upon to pay. The plan which he was about to pro- 
VOL. i . — session of 1834. 2 M 
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nose would give relief cot only to the occupier of the soil, but also to the labourer, 
fcy giving to the latter more employment, for it was well known that in most in- 
stances more labour would be employed on land, if it were not for the certainty 
that in proportion to the productiveness of that land thjre would be more tithe to 
pay. The composition for tithe, then, would be an advantage, not only to the 
occupiets of land, but also to the labourers, who would thus get increased em- 
ployment. But when he spoke of composition, he did not mean to say that a full 
equivalent should be given* that was equal to the present amount of the tithe. 
He would go upon the scale of what was the customary payment. That he 
thought would be a fair equivalent, for no one now looked to what was the jus 
legal right— indeed, it was difficult to say what the legal right was. Many cir- 
cumstances increased or diminished the value of the tithe, such as the distance 
from a market-town, the difference of soil, and the expense of cultivation, so that 
it was a matter of great difficulty to ascertain what was Vhe value of the legal right. 
The best way, as he had stated to the house last year, was to take the ordinary 
value. 

The course he proposed to adopt was, to fix a different proportion for each of 
the different counties of England and Wales/ and the manner in which that ob- 
ject was sought to be effected he should endeavour to explain as clearly as he could ; 
but he trusted that the house would extend to him no small share on that oc- 
casion of the indulgence which he was in the habit of experiencing at their hands, 
for the question was one of difficulty and complication, and therefore one which 
he found it not easy to lay before them as satisfactorily and as plainly as he could 
have wished. (Hear, hear.) It was intended, under the bill which he proposed 
to introduce, that an actual valuation of the tithes should take place in all th 
parishes in England and Wales, but that separate valuators should be appointed 
for each county, the object of such valuations being to ascertain the amount of 
rent and the value of the tithes payable from both arable and pasture, distinguish- 
ing the lay impropriations from the tithes payable to ecclesiastical persons. The 
sums of those various payments were then to be laid before the court of quarter 
sessions, and by that tribunal the proportion subsisting between the rent and the 
tithes was to be asceitained, and likewise it would be the duty of the same court 
-of qumter sessions to determine what proportion of the burden should be borne 
"by arable, and what borne by pasture land, so as to preserve the relative pressure 
upon each in a condition as little altered as possible from its present state, and at 
the same time to maintain a proportion between rent and tithes as nearly similar 
as might be to the previously existing proportion between them, the whole being 
calculated on the average of the country at large, and not confined to the views of 
paiticular parishes. He could not conceal from himself that the Nvhole of the 
plan might at first view appear exceedingly complex, but he looked forward with 
perfect confidence to its eventually allowing great facility of operation. The bon. 
gentleman opposite, the member for Essex, when the same subject was under 
discussion last year, inquired how the tithe of hops was to be regulated ? He 
was prepared, so far as the present plan was concerned, to give an answer to that 
question ; and it would be, that hop lands were to be considered (as we under- 
stood) m the light of arable lands. Having made that one remark, he should now 
proceed with the remaining parts of the proposed measure, requesting the house 
to hear in mind that the intended valuation was not to be considered final : on the 
contrary, heWended to allow an appeal to f a barrister appointed for the purpose 
of reconsidering any decision which might occasion sufficient dissatisfaction to 
bring forth an appeal. He had now* stated the general principle of his flan of 
commutation, and he begged to Recall to the recollection of the house that one of 
the objections of the bill of last year bad been obviated by the present plan ; for 
whereas it was alleged against die former measure that while its operation would 
be to confer an advantage on the harsh and severe collector of tithes, who exacted 
the ntteimost farthing ; it would deal unfairly with those whose mode of enforcing 
their rights was more lenient. * 

He felt that the^plan he was then laying before the house was still liable to the 
objection, that it cl id not purify the tithe system from its tendency to check the 
investment of capital in the improvement of land ; but though he did not directly 
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declare that tithes were to remain stationary, while land went on indefinitely im- 
proving, yet in effect he hoped to be able to obviate every thing material that 
might he found in the very plausible objection to which he was then alluding. 
If he did not in so many*words declare that the further employment of capital 
was to be titbe-free, he at least afforded every facility for preventing its injurious 
operation upon the investment of capital, by giving to tithe-payers an easy and 
equitable tpode of redemption. He would give to the owner of the land, whether 
he paid his tithet o the clergy or to the lay impropriator the right of redeeming 
such at a certain number of years’ purchase. (Hear, hear.) He proposed that die 
payment for that redemption should be 25 years’ purchase — a rate which he 
thought would be considered fair, as the owner of the land would thereby gain 
4 per cent, for the money he advanced, besides securing to himself the full pro* 
spective advantage of any amount of capital which he might think proper to invest 
in the improvement of his property*. The sums which might so be paid under 
that plan of redemption on account of clerical tithes would clearly be clerical 
property, and might of course, without the least objection, b§ placed at the dis- 
posal of a clerical commission ; he should, therefore, propose that in every diocese 
the bishop, with such other commissioners as he might nominate, should receive 
the amount paid for the redemption of tithes, and invest the same m land or other 
securities, for the future advantage of the incumbents of those livings whence they 
were derived, in otder further to facilitate redemptions, he proposed that when the 
payers of tithes did not find it convenient to discharge the whole sum at once, they 
might be at liberty to render it an incumbrance on their properties in the nature of a 
mortgage, but without giving the mortgagee die power of foreclosure — that it 
should be in effect a mortgage, bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent., but re- 
deemable at the option of the^ borrower. He did not deny that there might be 
some difficulty as respected the redemption of lay impropriators, but he did not 
despair of getting over even that; at all events, this plan might be adopted, and 
he intended to propose it, — namely, that in such cases the payer of the tithe should 
lodge his redemption money in the Cburt of Exchequer, to be drawn thence by the 
person who should prove himself entitled thereto. Doubtless that plan involved 
some legal expenses, but he did not sec how otherwise difficulties of that nature 
could be obviated. (Hear, hear.) He begged to assure the house that he felt 
very sensibly the patience and indulgence with which they had listened to him, 
for he feared that he had but very imperfectly laid before them the features of his 
plan. He was aware that there must be considerable complication and difficulty 
in ascertaining the value of the tithe, but that once done, be felt assured that there 
would be nothing to interfere with the simple and effective working of the 
measure. It might be said that the plan he had now propounded would not ef- 
fect much change ; to that he begged- to reply, that he should feel much disap- 
pointed if the effect of it were not to cause a very extensive redemption of tithes ; 
and should that anticipation be realized, as he had no doubt it would, then should 
he be enabled to contrast the altered condition of that description of property 
with its present state, and refer to the change as one well deserving to be called 
important and advantageous. (Hear.) lie should move a resolution to the 
effect — first, that it was the opinion of the committee that it would be expedient 
that tithes should be commuted for a payment bearing a certain proportion to the 

• rents; and secondly, that the payers«of such tithes should beat liberty to redeem 
them at the rate of 25 years’ purchase. The house would observe, that however 
anxiously he might desire to relieve the cla$s of religionists called Quakers, from 
the burden of paying that against which they felt conscientious scruples, yet be 

• had not been able to accomplish it in the present measure. He should have been 
glad to have removed the difficulty, but he could not see how he could have 
avoided making the payment compulsory, and the redemption voluntary. The 
house would also observe that he had done nothing with respect to glebe lands. 
Jt might be, he thought, highly desirable to give Ecclesiastical persons the power 
of leasing equitably for a longer period than their own incumbency ; but he thought 
it could not with convenience be introduced into a measure stch as that, how- 
ever properly it might be made part of another bill. After again dwelling upon 
the imperfect manner in which Ke had laid his views before the^ house, he con- 
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eluded by moving “ That it xMs expedient that the payment of tithes in kind 
should cease and determine, and tliat in the several parishes throughout England 
and Wales there should be substitute?! in lieu thereof a payment to the parties 
who might be entitled to such tithe, such payment beafing a fixed proportion to 
the annual value of all land whence tithe might be payable, that value to be as- 
certained throughout the several counties at large, striking an average on the 
parishes in each county ; also that all owners of property liable to ^the be at 
liberty to redeem the same at the rate of 25 years’ purchase.” 

Mr. Harvey thought that an excellent principle had been most unnecessarily 
complicated in the proposed measure of the noble lord. By attending to the 
various communications he received, he had involved himself in difficulties which 
might have been very easily avoided. If the noble lord had on'y set about the 
measure in his own straightforward business-like way,«hc would have presented 
something to the hou#e infinitely more satisfactory and simp’e. Any auctioneer 
could tell them the value of any given quantity of tithe, and the rate at which it 
ought to be redeemed. He feared that the measure would be shipwrecked by 
its own honesty! Tfie landlord would gain very little by it, for 25 years’ pur- 
chase would be redeeming at a very dear rate, and in fact no interest would be much 
the better for it, and the country generally would be disappointed at finding there 
was nothing to be done with the surplus. It had been asserted that the property 
of the Established Church uas not too much for its occasions; that was a matter 
of opinion ; it might be turned into a matter of fact, for there was at the present 
moment a commission in existence, with tull powers to obtain the information 
requisite for that purpose. They had issued lists of most searching and effective 
queries from sixteen to twenty-five in numfier, and if these were taken advantage 
of to the extent which they might be, that which was at present a matter of specu- 
lation might be rendered matter of fact. The noble lord was already in posses- 
sion of a mass of information which might negative the opinion that the property 
of the Established Church was only sufficient for its maintenance. Why shut 
out from the present measure any consideration of the question how far the pos- 
sible surplus of church property might be rendered available to public purposes ( 

Sir It. Fuel said that he could not understand what power the noble lord had 
to release him (Sir It. Peel) from the obligation winch he thought he should in- 
cur if he assented to the resolution which had just been proposed. lie had only 
two courses open to him — either to affirm the resolution or vote against it. If he 
affirmed the resolutiorP, he should consider himself as much bound by it as by 
any other resolution to which he mightgive his assent (hear, hear), and by affirm- 
ing it he expressed his approbation of the several principles contained in it — 
•namely, that a commutation of tithes ought to take place, calculated according to 
the proportionate value which rent and tithe bore to each other, and also that the 
redemption of tithe should be permitted at 25 years’ purchase. If this resolution 
was not intended to bind the house, why insert in it any details at all ? lie 
begged leave move, as an amendment, that in lieu of the noble lord’s proposition, 
•a simple resolution be passed, declaring it expedient that leave be given to bring 
in a bill for the purpose of effecting a commutation of tithes in England and Wales. 
To such a general resolution as that he was ready to give his assent. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Altiiorp admitted that the resolution he had proposed was extremely 
vague, and s5id that, had not the forms oft: he house prevented him from intro- 
ducing the bill except by such means, he should not, have troubled the committee 
by submitting any resolution whatever «to its consideration. However, he thought 
he recollected having often heard ^he right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel)*, state, when 
sitting on the ministerial side of the house, that no member, by assenting to a re- 
solution proposed merely as a preliminary to the introduction of a bill, was thereby 
pledged to support the provisions of the measure. In submitting the present 
resolution to the committee, his only object was to obtain the power of intro- 
ducing a bill, but as the right hon. gentleman had objected to it as not being* 
sufficiently general, he had no objection to amend it. He would therefore pro- 
pose it in an altered state, as follows : — u that it is expedient to effect the commu- 
tation of tithes, and to abolish the payment of tithes in kind, throughout England 
and Wales, and in lieu thereof to substitute another payment to be made to the 
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"parties entitled to tithes ; and that the power of redemption should be granted to 
the payers of tithes at a certain number Of years’ purchase.” 

Sir It. Ing us preferred the amended resolution to the resolution as it stood 
originally, which he considered very objectionable. 

Mr. IIume objected to the noble lord’s plan, which could not be at ail compared 
with the system adopted in Scotland, for by that system one invariable and fixed 
rate was established. He thought that the machinery required to work the plan 
would be very complicated, and recommended the noble lord to follow the mode 
of ascertaining the value of land practised in Belgium and in France, where every 
separate field was surveyed, ana its value recorded in the Cadastre . The noble 
lord had said that he believed nctone in that house would assert that the clergy 
received too much money,. Now he begged to inform the noble lord that there 
were some individuals in that house who thought that the clergy were too well 
paid. lie was of opinion that the amendment suggested by the right hon. member 
for Tamworth was preferable to the noble lord’s resolution, upon which it was 
impossible for the house to pronounce any opinion until disinformation collected 
by the ecclesiastical commission, and by the noble lord himself, was laid before 
it. He believed that making the amount of tithe vary with the value of land 
would operate as a bar to all improvement. 

Several speeches were made besides those reported ; and among the 
speakers were Mr. Alexander Bering, Mr. Greene, Mr. Estcourt, Dr. 
Lushington, Mr. Parrott, Colonel Wood, Mr. Blamire, Mr. Fryer, Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, Mr. Finch, Sir T. Fremantle, Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby, Mr. Rolfe, Mr. F. Lewis, Lord Eastnor, Mr. Jervis, Mf. 
Aglionby, and Mr. Curteis ; but they were of so conversational and 
desultory a nature as not to affect the issue of the debate, which ter- 
minated Jin the adoption of Lord Althorp’s resolutions as the ground 
work of his future Bill. • 

For ourselves, we deny the justice of thus fixing, with even more 
than its former permanency, the large provision made from the funds 
of the State — which belong to all — for the maintenance of a Church , 
from which nearly half of that all are conscientious Dissenters ; and we 
still further doubt the practicability of bringing any thing so compli- 
cated into easy and satisfactory working in its details ; so that we shall 
not be at tfll surprised to find in this plan another of those many abor- 
tions, which the present Government have proposed, only to be either 
withdrawn altogether, or so modified by subsequent changes as scarcely 
to be cognizable by its original parents : witness tne celebrated 
budgets of Lord Althorp, the Slave Emancipation Act, the Irish 
Church Reform Bill, the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, and many others 
that might be named. We think that by this plan of commuting the 
Tithes, both the landlord and the Church will have good reason to be 

# satisfied; but we doubt exceedingly whether the people wjjl not think 
that a recognition of the right tb the property in Tithes, as belonging 
to the State rather than te the Church — and as such, convertible to na- 
tional purposes by the act of the Legislature — ought not to have formed 

• a part of *any plan for their conversion *or commutation, by annual 
payments, or redemption in full, — Time will show. 
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INSTANCE OF THE FATAL EFFECTS OF IMPRESSMENT. 

Sir, « Percy Cottage, Blackrock , April, 1834. 

In the third number of the New Series of the Parliamentary Review is a 
** Narrative, Illustrative of Impressment.” I take the liberty of enclosing a small 
tract, embracing a more fatal instance of its effects, and of the deep injustice 
which may be inflicted under the sanction of law. A second anecdote in the 
same tract more abundantly illustrates the latter truth. r 

Though these circumstances are not recent, I can never read them without fresh 
feelings of pain and indignation being excited by their perusal ; and as I do not 
think we are secure from the liability to commit similar injustices, I am desirous 
those instances of it may be brought again and again before the public, and that 
those mementos of the past may be held up as warnings for the tijne to come. 
For this purpose I now transmit them to th$ Editor o‘f the Parliamentary Re** 
view. * R.T.II. 

Extract from the Speech of Sir William Meredith , in the House of Commons y 

May 13, 1777. 

u Whet! a member of Parliament brings in a new hanging law, he begins with 
mentioning some injury that may be done to private property, for which a man is 
not yet liable to be hanged; and then proposes the gallows as the specific and in- 
fallible means of cure and prevention. But the bill, in progress of time, makes 
crimes capital, that scarce deserve whipping. For instance, the shoplifting act 
was to prevent bankers and silversmiths’ and other shops, where there aie com- 
monly goods of great value, fiom being robbed ; but it goes so far as to make it 
death to lift any thing off’ a counter with intent to steal. 

u Under this act, one Mary Joxes was executed, whose case I shall just 
mention; it was at the time when press -warrants were issued, on the alaim 
about Falkland Islands. The woman's husband teas pressed , their poods seized for 
some debt of his, and she, with two small children , turned into the streets a-begging. 
? Tis a circumstance not to be forgotten, that she was very young (under nineteen), 
and most remarkably handsome. She went to a linen-draper’s shop, took some 
coarse linen off the counter, and slipped it under her tloik ; the shopman saw 
her, and she laid it down : for this she was hanged. Her defence was ( l have the 
trial in my pocket) * that she had lived in credit and wanted for nothing , till a 
press-gang came and stole her husband from her ; but since then , she had no bed to 
lie on: nothing to give 'her children to eat; and they were almost naked ; and 
perhaps she might have done something wrong, for she hardly knew not what she 
did The parish officers testified the truth of this story ; but it seenfs, there had 
been a good deal of shoplifting about Ludgate — an example was thought neces- 
sary ; and this woman was hanged for the comfort and satisfaction of some shop- 
keepers in Lndgate-street. When brought to receive sentence, she behaved in 
such a frantic manner, as proved her mind to be in a distracted and desponding 
state ; and the child was sucking at her breast when she set out for Tyburn 
\ gallows. \ 

w Let us reflect a little on this woman’s fate. The poet says, ( An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God.’ He might have said, with equal truth, that a 
beauteous woman’s the noblest work of God. 

“ Rut for wW cause was God’s creation rhbbed of this its noblest work ? It 
was for no injury, but for a mere attempt to clothe «*wo naked children by un- 
lawful means. Compare this with what the State did, and what the law did. 
The State bereaved the woman of ber husband, and the children of a father, who 
was all their support; the law deprived the woman of her life, and the children 
of their remaining parent, exposing them to every danger, insult, and merciless 
treatment, thatdestituteaud helpless orphans suffer. Take all the circumstanas 
together , I do not believe that a fouler murder was ever committed against the law , 
than the murder of this woman by law. Some who hear me are perhaps blaming • 
the judges, the jury, the hangman; but neither judge, jury, nor hangman, is to 
blame ; they are ministerial agents ; the true hangman is the member of Par- 
liament ; he who frames the bloody law is answerable for the blood that is shed 
under it.” 
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.NECESSITY OF CAUTION IN LEGISLATING AGAINST THE 

• PRACTICE OF DUELLING. 

Sin, , Hexham , Aprils 1834. 

I am glad to find that you have given notice of your intention to bring 
forward some measure in Parliament for the prevention of Duelling. In the mu- 
cess of such a measure every oue must feel an intense interest, who has any regard 
either for the evils it inflicts upon society, or the responsibility to which it* ex* 
poses its victims hereafter. In proportion to the importance of the subject, ought 
to he the caution and consideration with which it is introduced ; as any tndta- 
cretion or inadvertence, on the part of the authors of a remedial measure, is sure 
to be seized upon, as a pretext for evading all legislation on this delicate, but 
monstrous subject. I am led to make these observations by the tenour of a letter, 
signed Belisarius, and published in your Parliamentary Review. He advises 
that “ the original aggressor in a duel, should be deemed a premeditated murderer/* 
So he is now deemed by the letter of the law; and he being so deemed, no jury 
will find a culprit, arraigned for duelling, guilty, lest the law should be earned 
into effect, and the criminal suffer accordingly. Does not this indicate the 
necessity of some legislative alteration, that may bring the provisions of the lavr 
more into harmony with the public feeling ? The system of terminating affronts 
m deadly encounters is, 1 believe, almost universally reprobated ; but that very 
same aversion to taking away life, which creates the horror of duelling, creates an 
unconquerable? repugnance to repressing the practice by the infliction of capital 
punishment. Some milder remedy, therefore, is to be searched for in penalties, 
or other punishments, which the administrators of the law will not hesitate to 
award. Suppose a fine of 500/., or an imprisonment of three months, were im- 
posed upon every one of the parties, seconds as well as principals, in all cases 
where a hostile meeting takes place. But where death ensues, the imprisonment 
should be extended to a full year, without the alternative of a penalty. But it 
is riot any part of my present purpose to adjust the detail, it is sufficient that I 
have presumed to suggest the principle upon which any innovation in the laws, 
regarding duelling, should proceed. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your obedient servant, 

„ ANTI-DRACO. 

JUST CLAIMS OF OFFICERS AND SEAMEN TO A PROPOR- 
TIONATE SHARE OF FREIGHT-MONEY. 

Sir, Jjondon , April* 1834. 

Every British sailor, and indeed every humane man, who baa witnessed 
the bonds of Impressment, must feel they owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Buckingham for endeavouring to do away with that diabolical system. While 
something is doing to encourage seamen to serve in their country’s cause, would it 
not be desirable to inquire, how is it that the freight-money, for the conveyance of 
treasure, &c. in His Majesty’s ships, is not shared as prize-money, every officer 
and every man on board having a fair proportion ? Must it continue to be, to 
the grief of every officer and man, that the captain, and he only m the ship, is to 
pocket the thousands of pounds freightage ? Who can read the Naval List and 
see the 1, 2, and 3 per cent, allowed for the conveyance of treasure m Uis Ma- 
jesty’s ships, and not wonder that the captain should be the only person in the 

• ship to be benefited by its receipt? It is said that he signs the bills of lading, 
and m case of loss or damage, that he is liable to repayment of the amount. But 
he haaexactly the iame risk fti detaining a vessel at sea, under a hope of making 
her a prize, /or if illegally detained he is liable to demurrage, but if she proves to 

• be a pi ize, fhen every man in the ship has his share of her value. In the case 
■of treasure-freight, every captain can prevent such risk falling entirely on himself, 
as"he has only to say to his officers and men, “ Will you join me in the risk in 
the same proportion as you would share prize-money V* and the answer would 

^be always be in the affirmative. This, indeed, has been done in some in- 
stances, and every man in the ship has^Ngned a declaration to that effect. The 
same may be done with risk of money carried on freight in all cases ; and the 
shippers would be better secured by the responsibility of a whole crew than by a 
single individual. If all freight-money were shared as priz-emoney, the captain 
would still get a very laVge amount, and the seamen would have in their smaller 
shares an additional inducement to serve in the navy. A SEAMAN. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 

MAJORITY OF 37, « , 

Tellers included, who, on the 14th of April, voted against the second reading of the 
St. Pancras Paving Bill* ^ 

Abercrombie, Hon. J. Darlington, Earl Hughes, H. Peel, Sir Tt. 

Bannerm an, A. Divett, E». Howard, P. Perceval, Colonel 

Berkeley, Hon. G. Eastnor, Viscount Lowtlier, Colonel Rotch, W. 

Berkeley, Hon. C. Finch, G. Ly all, G. Scarlett, Sir J . 

Brudenell, Lord Gladstone, W. Lefevre, C. S. Strickland, Sir G. 

Burrell, Sir C. Gladstone, T. Miles, W. Stormont, Lord 

Cavendish, Lord Halcomb, J. Morpeth, Lord Spankie, Sergeant 

Christmas, W. Hay, Colonel Leith M'Leod, It* • Stuart, i-ord D. 

Crawford, W. Hajyes, B. Nicbbll, J. 

Tell tits, Tooke, W. Wilks, J. 

• MINORITY OF 31, 

Tellers included, who, on the 14th of April, voted in favour of the second reading .of' 
tlio St. Pancras Paving Bill. * 

Baines, E. Grole, G. O’Connell, D. O’Reilly, W. 

Beaumont, J. W. Hardy, J, O’Connell, M. Roche, W. 

Beau clerk. Major Harvey, D. W, O’Connell, M. Roebubk, Jno. A. 

Rrotlierton, J. Horne, Sir \V, O’Connell, J. Ruthven, E. S. 

Dobbin, L. Jervis J. O’Connor, Don Ruthven, E. 

Evans, G. Kennedy, J. 1 O’Connor, F. Vigors, N. A. 

Evans, Colonel Lambton, II., Oswald, 13. Wason, R. 

Ewart, W. 

Tellers. Whalley, Sir S.. Wood, Alderman. 


COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE. 

Lower Canada, — Select Committee appointed on the ldth of April, “ To inquire 
and report to the House how far the grievances complained of in the year on 

the part of certain Inhabitants of Lower Canada, have been redressed, and the re- 
commendations of the Committee of this House which sat thereupon, have been com- 
plied with on the part of His Majesty’,* Government ; and to inquire into the matter of 
certain other grievances not then brought under the consideration of this House, hut 
now set forth in Resolutions of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada in the present 
Session, and to report their opinion thereupon to the House 
Mr. Sec. Stanley, Lord Sandon, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Warre, 

Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. O’Connell, Sir G. Grey, 

Mr. F. Lenis, Sir J. Graham, Mr. It. Grant, Mr. Warburtou, 

Mr. W. Wynne, Mr. Goulbwrn, Sir M. Ridley, Mr. P. Stewart, 

Mr. E. Dennison, Lord Howick, Mr. 13. Carter, Mr. Oliphant, 

Mr, Loch, Mr. A. Baring, Sir H. Hardinge, Mr. E. Stewart, 

Mr. Fazakerley, Mr. Ellice, Mr. H. L. Bulwer, Mr. Komilly, 

Power to send for persons papers and records ; Five to be the quorum. 

NEW MEMBERS SWORN IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

April 14. — J*ord James Stuart, for the Ayr district of Burghs, in lieu of Mr. Kennedy 
who hud resigned. 

April 15,-— Samuel Crompton, Esq., for the Borough 6f Tbirsk, in lieu of Sir Pobert. 
Frankland, Bart, who bad resigned. * 

T i --- r — 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several communications are still deferred for want of room, but will appear as soon 
as space can be commanded ; among others, the following are already in type. 

41 Important Analysis of the Connexion of Crime with Intemperance.” — It. K* 
Greville. ^ 

“ Origin of British Temperance Societies^” 

u Interest of Tradesmen, as Overseers, in Increasing the Poor Rates.” 

u Aristocracy of Wealth, and Despotism of Superiors over Subordinates.”— H. 

M Effect of Habitual Drunkenness on Families in the Higher and Middle Classen." 

C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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SATURDAY,* APRIL 26, 1§34. 


KETCH OF LORD DENMAN, BARON DOVEDALE, 

CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE KING’S BENCH. 

* „ ' ?! 

The subject of this sketch was born in London, about five-and-ftftjK, 
years ago. He is the son of the* late Dr. Denman, who commence# 
life as a general medical practitioner, and who afterwards attained til# 
highest eminence as an accoucheur. The work of Dr. Denman, on the 
Practice of Midwifery, is still considered a standard one among til# 
profession. The author was as Jiiglily esteemed in his day as Gooch, 
Clark, and Meiriman, in our own ; and if his practice were not as 
lucrative as that of the second-named gentleman, it was to the full as 
extensive and respectable. Ilis* son, the present Chief Justice, was 
caily destined for the bar. While yet young, he was sent to Etoh, 
where he distinguished himself by some Latin verses, which have since 
seen the light. In due course of time Mr. Denfhan was entered of 
Oxfoid, where he was chiefly remarkable for his passionate devotion to 
Italics Lettres learning. At the regular period Mr. Deuman became 
a member of Lincoln’s Inn. While a Templar, he was a member of 
several debating societies, and was further observed to be assiduous in 
his attendance at the House of Commons, to witness those great con* 
tests which were then carried on between Fox and Pitt. About the 
year 1804, or the beginning of 1805, Mr. Denman was called to the 
bar. Shortly after he joined the Midland Circuit, which he continued 
to travel for some years, with small business at first, but which after* 

• wards increased considerably as^his forensic talents became* disclosed* 
Meantime Mr. Denman made no scruple of avowing his political opi- 
nions f and, indeed, his friendship with Dr. Parr, and the present Lord 
■ Chancellor,* sufficiently intimated the tendency of his political senti- 
ments. Nor was he long left without an opportunity of putting forth 
these opinions in the greatest public case of modern times. 

In the year 1820, Queen Caroline appeared in En^nd, and shortly 
after the Ministry of that day proceeded in their Bfll of Pains and 
Penalties against her. The present? Lord Chancellor was selected by 
her Majesty as her Attorney-General, and Mr. Denman was appointed 
as Solicitor-General. The zeal, if not the discretion of the advocate, 
was greatly apparent in Mr. Denman s appeal in behalf of his royal 

VOL. i . — session of 1834 . 2 » 
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client to the House of Lords. In impassioned accents he called on 
their lordships to interpose— he threw himself altogether into the case- 
identified his feelings with those of his royal client, but concluded 
with a strange application of the injunction oi the Saviour, “ Woman 
go thou, and sin no mor£.” It was attempted then, and has often 
sought to be inferred since, that this was an admission of guilt on the 
part of the advocate, but if those who thus arraign the discretion of 
the counsel will take the trouble to read the whole of the speech of 
the Queen's Solicitor-General, they will find that the context by no 
means bears this interpretation ; on the contrary, it will be seen that 
Mr. Denman most carefully guarded himself against any such in- 
ference. The truth is, this scriptural ^expression was used in reference 
to another, “ Let him who is without sin cast the first stone,” and the 
practical application of it iri the case of which we are speaking, w 
limited to certain imprudencies, of which the advocate did not^e! 
that his royal client had been guilty. 

The appearance of Mr. Denman, in a case of so much importance 
brought him greatly under the public notice, and on the first vacancy 
he was elected member for the town of Nottingham. While in Par- 
liament he executed his stewardship with zeal and fidelity. His 
attendance in St. Stephen’s was most exemplary, though he did not 
address the House so frequently as might be supposed. As a voter, 
however, he clearly indicated his sense of the deep responsibility of the 
trust; for his name was found enrolled in all the important divisions 
involvingi constitutional principles. When he did speak, the efforts of 
Mr. Denman were more remarkable for elegance than strength, and 
for impassioned and fervid declamation than for depth or profundity. 
He invariably adopted the cause of the oppressed as his own ; and was 
sure to be found on the weaker and more generous side. Though not 
taking the lead, which his friend Mr. Brougham's more general infor- 
mation qualified him to take — he was, nevertheless, found to be ail 
important ally in political questions, and not less in those efforts made 
by Sir James Mackintosh to improve the administration and mitigate the 
excessive rigour of the criminal law. It was, therefore, with regret, 
that his friends — and the popular interest generally — saw him obliged 
to secede from Parliament — but the claims of a young and numerous 
family, and the desire to promote their interests by attending ex- 
clusively to the duties of his profession, obliged him altogether to sur- 
render to his constituents the important trust with which they had 
invested him. It was accordingly replaced in the hands of the bur- 
gesses of Nottingham, and replaced, unsullied and unstained. 

About this period the citizens of London elected Mr. Denman as 
their Common Serjeant. For several yeans he executed the t duties 
attached to this office with eminent zeal and ability. We find him 
pursuing his profession with honour fo himself, and advantage to 
his clients, till the year 1829. As Common Serjeant he had given 
satisfaction to men of all parties, and as a politician he had enunciated 
his opinions with so little of personal and party heat, and so much of 
the fervour of conviction, as to win the applause of his political antu-* 
gonists — for personal enemies he had none. Struck with his frankness 
-r-and that directness and singleness of purpose which have always 
been main features in the character of Mr. Denman, the Duke of Wel- 
lington recommended him to his sovereign in 1 829-30 for the honour 
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of a silk gown. This grace conferred a lustre not less on the dispenser 
than on the recipient. Nor is Lord {.yndhnrst without merit in the 
transaction, for that eminent functionary forwarded in every possible 
way the object of the Premier. 

Mr. Denman did not again come very prominently before the public 
till the dissolution of the Duke of Wellington’s government. When 
the present Chancellor was elevated to the seals he was appointed his 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, and Sir William Horne his Solicitor- 
General. During the period in which he filled this high office, the 
records of the King’s Bench or Common Pleas will be found free from 
any wanton ^ict of legal oppression, is true the Hon. Member for 
Oldham was prosecuted for an article h^'pSVTRhcd ^bout the fires, but 
the jury in this case acquitted the defendant — a plain proof that it was 
not packed, as it doubtless might have been during the reign of an 
Attorney-General less solicitou^ for the liberty of the subject. In Par- 
liament, the Attorney-General defended the general measures of the 
(Jrowu with zeal — and more particularly the Reform Bill — a measure 
of which he, had always professed himself a warm advocate. As ft 
public, speaker lie showed himself much superior in power and popu- 
larity to his .legal colleague — hut*it were unjust not to say that on the 
question of the Russian- Dutch Lqan both "these gentlemen sadly broke 
down. In fa t the question was a difficult one to support. There 
were views of the question which no ingenuity could gloss over, and 
difficulties which no talent could overcome; and we will do Sir 
Thomas Denman the credit 1o say, that he is not the man to lend him- 
self hem l and hand to support any cause, of the justice and purity of 
which he is not conscientiously convinced. 

At length the death of that cnyneut. lawyer, Lord Tcntcrdcn, caused 
a vacancy in the Chief Justiceship of the King’s Bench. No doubt if the 
general opinion of the profession were taken, Sir James Scarlett would 
1 m\ e been declared the fittest person for that high, office, looking not 
alone to his merits and ability as a lawyer, but also to his very general 
and varied ♦attainments as a man — but Sir James had abandoned his 
party and political connexions— he had not only abandoned these, 
but his early and openly professed opinions;* and under these cir- 
cumstances it would have been wrong in a general point of view for 
the Whig party to have promoted him, and highly unjust in reference 
to tlu ir political friends and adherents. The reproach of promoting 
enemies and forgetting friends, is one that has been so often and 
so justly urged against the Whigs, that we are glad Sir Thomas 
t Denman did not in his person furnish another instance of this political 
* ingratitude. There was, it is trhe, a large section of the Tory portion 
of the^Bar which vilipended the Government for this promotion. These 
gentlemen pleased themselves in drawifig a disadvantageous comparison 
•between Sir Thomas Denman and Lortl Tenterden. We are not 
aiqpng the number of those who will compliment Lord Denman at the 
expense of truth ; and we are therefore very free to admit that as a 
mere lawyer he is greatly inferior to what Lord Tenterden was, but at 


* Sir .Tames had been parly admittpd a Member of Bfookes’s, and jn 1809 or 1810 
lie was admitted a Member of the Fox Club. lie regularly attended their dinners at 
Greenwich till a late period. 
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the same time we very much doubt if Westminster Hall now furnishes 
a single individual equal to Lord Tenterden in professional attainments. 
Let us, however, reverse the case— let us suppose that Lord Grey were 
a Tory instead of a Whig, and Lord Denmah of the same political 
complexion — then these hypercritics could have found no unfitness in 
the appointment — on the contrary, they would have applauded it to 
the very echo, thus demonstrating that it is faction^ not principle, in 
which their abuse originates. 

On this subject we may, however, remark that something more than 
a mere lawyer is required for the office of Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. Lord Tenterden had tins great qualification in an eminent 
degree, but then he wtfsr^steftrfroed by a total* want of dignity- — by a 
rude, unpolished, and often brutal demeanour to the Bar. A com- 
petent knowledge of the law it is not very difficult to find, but the 
qualities which should adorn the first magistrate of the country are not 
to be met with every day. Dignity, patience, blandness, urbanity, and* 
courteous demeanour, one expects to rae|i with in polished society, but 
they are not of such frequent occurrence on the Judicial Bench. 
Though in other respects admirably qualified for the High place of 
Chief Justice, Lord Tenterden was glaringly deficient in these minor 
virtues. It was often painful to practise under him; and witnesses, 
suitors, and the Bar itself have too often been made to feel the infir- 
mities of a temper never very good, but soured of late by age and ill- 
health. Since the appointment of Lord Denman no complaints of this 
nature have been made. The new Chief Justice has borne his faculties 
with blended dignity and meekness, and the Bar as well as the public*, 
have been treated with unvarying courtesy arid good humour. It is a 
great advantage — a much greater one than many men would at 
first sight be inclined to believe — to ‘have the Court of King’s Bench 
under the superintendence and control of a well-bred gentleman; 
and that Lord Denman is eminently such, no man who has had 
occasion to visit? ins Court can venture to gainsay. And when it is 
borne in mind that the opportunities for the exhibition of profound 
legal learning are after all rare — and that the great majority of 
causes are such as occur every day in the common routine of 
life, the imperious necessity for a profound lawyer does not seem so 
great as to blind one altogether to the presence of minor, yet most im- 
portant requisites. Let it be remembered, tbofc* that in intricate cases 
there is almost always the expedient of the cum* advisure vult ; so that 
if a Judge be not full of his subject on the first blush, he has generally 
the opportunity afforded him to replenish his memory, and reburnish 
the legal afmour which he had suffered to rust. The Court of King’s * 
Bench, too, is composed of five Judges, an$ if one of these should, 
peradventure, err, there are tha others to lead him back to the right 
path. And truly is it neocssary that the fantastic profundity ami . 
lachrymose simplicity of a Littledale-r-the black-letter playfulness of a 
Patteson — and the foggy gloom and uncertain humour of a Taunton, 
should be kept in check by the well-bred and decent dignity and mild- 
ness of a Denman. Of Mr. Justice James Parke we say nothing in th<* 
category of defects ; for he is not only perfect as a lawyer, but also 
possesses the advantage of being a thorough man of the world — but for 
the other members of the Court it should seem that the disposition and 
manner of a Denman could not be better employed, than in mixing 
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itself up with their merits and defects in order to render the judicial 
tribunal perfect. 

As a Judge, Lord Denman exhibits the. same high-minded and con- 
scientious spirit which he' always displayed at ' the Bar. In him there 
was no unworthy trickery — no inordinate love of gain — no mean com- 
pliances towards solicitors — no depreciation of rivals. The following 
is only one of the many instances in which the noble lord, when plain 
Mr. Denman, exhibited that absence of sordid motive — and that de- 
votion to public principle which are, alas ! too rave in all ranks of life. 

In the ye<v 1824, a long and ruinous struggle had been maintained 
by the burgesses of Monmoutlf, against the Common Council, sup- 
ported by the Duke of Beaufort. The burgesses at length succeeded 
in establishing the right of electing their own magistrates from the 
body at large instead of the Common Council. This right was awarded 
them by the verdict of two juries — one at Gloucester, the other at 
Monmouth. At the first Court of Record held by the mayor thus 
elected, Mr. Thomas Thaekwell and seven other gentlemen were elected 
burgesses of the town, and regularly sworn and enrolled as such. 
Hereupon the opposite party immediately # filed an information against 
each of the seven gentlemen so admitted. They were called upon to 
show by what authority they claimed to be burgesses of Monmouth. 
Harassed ami worn out by previous expenses, Mr. Thaekwell and his 
friends prayed the Court of King’s Bench to let the validity of the 
election be decided by the trial of one issue. This after some difficulty 
was granted, and Mr. Benjamin Yates, a respectable draper, was selected. 
The venue was removed to Gloucester, and was tried there at the Lent 
assizes, 1 824. • 

On that occasion Mr. Denman (who had previously subscribed 10/. 
iu aid of the, cause of ilieseven burgesses)left the Midland Circuit, travel- 
ling from Warwick to Gloucester (the last town in the*Oxford Circuit), to 
defend what he conceived a great public principle attacked in the person 
of these bufgesses. To an advocate, in such full business as Mr. Den- 
man then had, this must have been a serious inconvenience, as well as a 
great pecuniary loss, but his zeal in the good cause was not to be 
abated either by distani^or difficulty. In his address to the jury, he 
observed, “ that the qg|l|bn to be decided on that day was more the 
cause of the people of^MRnd than any he had ever seen.” Never- 
theless a verdict was gi^S* against Mr. Yates, and the other burgesses 
were equally with him compelled to renounce their functions. 

• It was on this occasion that Ityr. Denman nobly returned the fee of 
300 guineas which had been paid to him ; and not content with this 
act of*munificent liberality, he would, not suffer his clients to pay for 
his lodging^ nor even to give the usual fea to his clerk, which in this 
Distance would have amounted to above five-and-thirty pounds. On 
conduct such as this it were superfluous to make a remark. Every 
right-minded man will, however, rejoice that one of so noble a nature 
has been raised to the highest dignity which the common law can coo- 
ler on a subject. 

We have not as yet made any remark either on the parliamentary or 
judicial manner of the Chief Justice. We shall now proceed to do so 
as succinctly as possible. The figure of Lord Denman is tall, grace- 
ful, and commanding. His deportment is singularly dignified and 
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gentlemanlike, and his fine, full, rich, and deeply-toned voice, joined 
to the pallor of his countenance/ give to his words and manner a solem- 
nity and earnestness which must always stand him in good stead as a 
public speaker. His periods are full and sonorous, abounding with a 
rich and classic diction; but they are sometimes too much overlaid by a 
profusion of words, and occasionally it must be admitted by a 'paucity of 
thought. The declamation of the Chief Justice, especially when he warms 
on a subject, is glowing and eloquent ; and always aided by the graces 
of a distinct and solemnly measured delivery. Sometimes, perhaps, this 
very solemnity lays his lordship open to the imputation of monotony, but 
this is a reproach which does not oft^u attach to his style of public 
speaking. He has*little claim to the merit of a debater, for his efforts 
were usually prepared ; and as little to the praise ofvery varied and 
general information, though he is undoubtedly a mjjatyof elegant lite- 
rature, and deeply imbued with a classic spirit. In the Lords he will 
no doubt afford considerable assistance to Lord Brougham, M)ut neither 
the one nor the other of these noble lords, or both combined, are. at all 
a match for Lord Lyndhurst. The subtlety, the quickness, the lucid 
clearness, the logical acumen, the baldness, and at the same time the 
dexterous prudence and downright solid-headedness of the Chief Baron, 
render him more than a match for any man in England. 

Many opinions have been expressed on the impropriety of granting 
this Peerage to the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. If the creation 
could be defended at all — which wc think it cannot — it might surely he 
best defended by looking to the character of the man. The “ highest 
in rank and in merit” may be well proud to admit one of nature’s nobles 
into the Herald’s College of their nobility. Lord Denman may in- 
deed confer honour on the peerage/ but the peerage can confer no 
honour on him ; and when we look to the number of mushroom titles 
which the law has^ lately supplied, wc are sorry to find the name of 
Denman among them. To sustain the high rank of a British Peer a 
large income is indispensable, and when we consider the Krge family 
and the liberal expenditure of the present Chief Justice, we must ever 
lament that he has placed his descendants in a position of perilous 
eminence, in which they may have abundantjraiik; but let it be re- 
membered that rank without riches is one honourable appen- 

dages which greatly encumbers the wearer.j 


< 

Beneficial Effects of Controversy. 

HowEVBfc some may affect to dread controversy it can never be of ultimate • 
disadvantage to the interests of truth, or the happiness of mankind. Where it is 
indulged in its full extent, a multitude of ridiculous opinions, will, no doubt, be 
obtruded upon the public; but any ill influence they may produce cannot con- 
tinue long, as they are sure to h% opposed with at least equal ability, and that* 
superior advantage which is ever attendant on truth. The colours with which 
wit or eloquence may have adorned a false system will gradually die away/ so- 
phistry be detected, and every thing estimated at length according to ns true 
value. Publications, besides, like every thing else that is human, are of a mixed 
nature, where truth is often blended with falsehood, and important hints suggested 
in the midst of much impertinent or pernicious manner ; nor is there any way of 
separating the precicus from the vile, but by. tolerating the whole. Where the 
right of unlimited inquiry is exerted, the human faculties will be upon the ad- 
vance; where it is relinquished, they will be of necessity at a stand, and will pro- 
bably decline . — Robert Ball 
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CONCLUSION OF THE GENERAL ' REVIEW OF OUR 
FOREIGN RELATIONS IN EUROPE. 


We resume our exposition of the Foreign Policy of England at the 
point at which we left off in our last : but though this is the third Num- 
ber through which this article has extended, we feel 'that it is far from 
being exhausted; and instead of apologizing to our readers for its 
length, we have rather to ask their indulgence for the rapidity and brevity 
with which many of the points have been sketched. The truth is, that 
the pressure of our difficulties at home, has made us almost indifferent 
to the state of our Foreign Relations : but that is an additional reason 
why the public attention should be called to the subject ; for if the 
Foreign Secretary neglects his duty, the only chance of recalling him 
to activity is by enlisting public opinion, and by the operation of that 
on the Government and the Legislature, stimulating both to a more 
careful and vigorous policy than has hitherto been observed. 

We have so recently entered «nto the state and prospects of Russia 
at some length, first in an article published in the 33d Number of this 
Review, published during the Recess, and continued in the 34th, and 
secondly in a still more recent article, entitled “ Oppressions, Crimes, 
and Intrigues of Russia,” that we do not see any necessity for detain- 
ing the reader long in that part of our inquiry devojed to Russia itself ; 
more especially as we mean to enter into the question more at large in 
the concluding observations on Mr. Sheil’s recent motion. The present is, 
however, the fitting opportunity to remark that the so called settlement 
of Europe, in 1814, brought Russia still more within the bosom of the 
European family. A piratical convention of three sovereigns, who each 
agreed to dismember uljfl divide an independent kingdom, brought her 
from the Dory sthynes Vistula, in 1762. The measures of the Con- 

gress of Vienna as wefPH tyie shameful apathy of Europe will infallibly 
place her Czar on the throne of the Western Emperors, as it has al- 
ready given him a direct influence even beyond the Rhine. The 
oriental submission of hoknunierous people to the ifcfletfible will of 
one piaster will achieveTtor her all that a despot can desire. The 
wise men of this world placed her frontier within twenty- four hours* 
march of Stockholm, and within the same* distance of Eastern Prussia ; 
aqd they allow her to touch on another side Austrian Poland. By 
her late successes before Warsaw, she may more than ever ctdl the 
Vistula her own. Burke said, long ago, that the first partition of Poland 
•would cause Europe to weep bitter tears of repentance; and it may 
with equal truth be* averred that the last settlement of Vienna will have 
the same effect. 

The first grand mistake of the European powers was, in not erecting 
Poland into a separate kingdom. Had Sarmatia been constituted as 
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such with her ancient limits, Russia, instead of being to-day an Eu- 
ropean would have been an Asiatic power. Sed Diis nliter visum. The 
second mistake of the Powers was nearer our own time, because com- 
mitted by the present rulers of England and France. Had effective 
aid been rendered to Poland in her heroic struggle, in 1831, Turkey 
would have been saved from Russian protection ; Germany would have 
heen relieved from Russian influence ; France would have made some 
progress in real freedom ; and England would have been blessed and 
loved among the nations. But again our rulers were at fault, and 
their blindness, ignorance, and stupidity, have brought on us a 
heap of difficulties, from which they are not the men to extricate the 
world. # 

We now come to the crisis in the East, in the consideration of which 
we shall glance at the conduct of England and France on the one hand, 
and that of Russia and Austria on the other. Here too will be the 
season to make a few observations on the debate of Monday, the 17th 
of March, in the House of Commons. 

That the Turkish empire was destined to fall speedily, every man of 
the least forethought might have perceived. That it was destined to 
fall so immediately as it appears to be on the point of doing, no human 
foresight could have discovered. We will not conceal that in the ab- 
stract, the extinction of so effete a despotism would be a consummation 
to be desired. — Could a better government be provided for Turkey it 
would have been desirable to have lent no helping hand to the throne 
of the Sultan ; but when the question is narrowed to the point — as 
in effect it is so narrowed — of the substitution of Russian for Turkish 
despotism — the case of Turkey is invested with an extrinsic interest, 
which it does not, perhaps, of itself claim. This is the question which 
an English minister should ask himself: Is it better for the world, and 
for the Turks themselves, that a Sultan should govern at Constanti- 
nople than a Czar? « Here is really the cream of the subject in a single 
interrogatory, and there can be no difficulty in answering such a query 
in the affirmative. Neither improvement, nor liberty, nor civilization, 
follow in the wake of Russian conquests ; the Turk would be as much a 
slave under Nicholas as under Mahmoud, while he would become, as 
well as his Calmuc master, infinitely more dangerous to civilized 
Europe. The countries already taken from Turkey by Russia, are less 
happy, less prosperous, and we will add, evendess free, than they were 
under their old masters. When the affair is viewed as touching on 
the independence of nations, and violating that equilibrium which 
statesmen gall the balance of power, ” jk^ ecomes more serious. - 
From the history of the Turkish Wars c to til peace of Bucharest, in 
1812, it must have been evident Jo our Ministers (if indeed they had 
ever read of these wars, or considered the provisions of the Treaty) 
that the Turks were wholly unable to cope with a civilized enemy. In- 
terested as we were, and are, in resisting the aggrandizement of Russia 
on national, as well as general grounds, it became imperative on us, 
from the moment Ibrahim Pasha obtained the vantage-ground, to have 
taken the initiative in the affairs of the East, and to have preserved ** 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire either by the interposition of our 
good offices and mediation with the Viceroy of Egypt, or by throwing 
around the Sultan the panoply of our power. In either case there 
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could have been no pretext for the interference of Russia, and Turkey 
might have been still saved. It is no# well known that, had the Porte 
added the Pashalic of # Acre to the Viceroyalty of Egypt, the war might 
have been stopped, and* that this might have been brought about by our 
mediation, there seems not the least reason to question. In 1831, the 
Viceroy put his army in motion, under the fornmanil of his stepson. 
Acre was besieged, and speedily fell into the hands of Ibrahim. Soon 
after, the inhabitants of Syria furnished supplies to the Egyptian army, 
and the Christian population declared for the fortunate soldier. It was 
on the 7th of July the contest took place, which decided the fate of 
Syria. Tht defeat of* the Turks, at Homs, gave the coup de grace to 
the cause of the Sultan. Pow*erless himself, the Head of the Faithful 
now looked to England for assistance, though it had been pre- 
viously offered him by Russia. The application* was first made to 
our Minister at* Constantinople, and subsequently M. Mavroa, the 
Turkish Charge cP Affaires at \ ienna, was sent to London to forward the 
demand. Though backed by the Russian Government, this appli- 
cation was refused by our Ministry. The apology of the Edinburgh 
Review was, that we had other more important affairs in hand, such as 
Portugal and Belgium! This hollow pretence we exposed at the time, 
in the 33d Number of The Parliamentary Review, and if we do not 
go over the same ground now, it is that we would spare ourselves the 
trouble of writing that which our readers may have by a reference to the 
Number alluded to. We have said that at this season Russia seconded 
the application of M. Maurojeni. That wily power was well aware 
that our Ministers were not awake to the exigency of the crisis, and 
her calculations of a refusal were to the letter fulfilled. For a 
time after this first refusal tin? Turks relaxed into their wonted in- 
difference; but the advance of Ibrahim, and the murmurs of the 
Divan, at length awakened the Sultan to a second effort. Namik 
Pasha was now despatched to England, but a chfmge of agency ope- 
rated no change of policy in the English court. All that Namik could 
gain was tfie appointment of an ambassador. Lord Ponsonby was named 
to this post on the 9th of November, and he arrived at Constantinople 
in five months after his appointment, being exactly three months after 
the inosi important transactions were, over ! Between November and 
May, the last and most decisive battle of Koniah had been fought — 
Russian aid had been demanded, and General Mouraireff, the Russian 
plenipotentiary, had arrived at Constantinople ! By many it may be 
imagined that during this period of culpable negligence our ambas- 
, sador was receiving no salary, and that being three months too late he 
would not deign to take his allowance. They who lay this flattering 
unction to their souls kftow little of English diplomacy. Lord Pon- 
sonby 's quarterly salary was regularly- p^id, and he had received the 
amount of a considerable outfit allowed him for proceeding to a desti- 
nation where he just arrived in time to be too late ! 

Admiral Roussin, the French ambassador, who had been appointed 
# at the same time as Lord Ponsonby, arrived at Constantinople on the 
* 17th of February. He insisted upon an immediate audience with the 
Reis-Effendi, which was granted him on the 19th. On the day after 
the solicited Russian squadron arrived in the Bosphorus. Roussin now 
declared to the Sultan that he should decline to disembark his effects 
till the Russian force was dismissed. The Sultan hesitated ; but in 
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his demand Roussin went so far as to guarantee a treaty with Mehemet 
AH upon the basis of the terms which Halil, the officer of the Sultan, 
had been instructed to propose at Alexandria*. A convention was 
signed to this effect, in consequence of which the Porte engaged to 
renounce ic all foreign assistance of whatever kind.” The Russians 
were now requested to withdraw — but the Pasha refusing ter “ listen 
to the voice of the charmer” Roussin, unless Adana was ceded to him, 
(to which the French minister would not consent) the negotiation 
proved infructuous, and 20,000 Russians were disembarked on the 
Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, with a notification from the Czar that 
his troops should not leave Turkey until Ibrahim and his’army were 
behind the Taurus. * It has been the fashion to call these proceedings 
of Admiral Roussin rash, but we confess they appear to us prompt and 
decided, and quite 'worthy of the French nation. The ambassador no 
doubt calculated on the support of his Government^ but the French 
Ministry (although not disavowing the act of its ambassador) special- 
pleaded itself out of the dilemma with a sinister dexterity worthy of 
its eminently bad repute, and De Broglie sacrificed Roussin pretty 
much in the same fashion in which Sebastiaiu sacrificed Guilleminot. 

At length the Sultan yielded to the necessity of making peace. 
Adana was eventually ceded to the Pasha of JEgypt, and a Russian 
Commissioner having witnessed the evacuation of Kiutayah, and the 
retrogade march of Ibrahim, returned to announce the good tidings at 
Constantinople. On the day after the return of this welcome mes- 
senger, the Russian troops re-embarked. in their vessels; and while the 
paeans, chanted in praise of the purity and loyalty of Nicholas, were 
still ringing in the ears of the diplomatic body at Pera* Count OrlofF 
appears on the scene, is closeted with® the Reis-Effendi and Sultan, 
and the result of these conferences is, that a treaty of reciprocal defence 
is concluded between Russia and Turkey. By a separate article, the 
Porte, acting in the spirit of the treaty , and to promote its object , 
engages to close , in case of need , the Straits of the Dardanelles. Thus 
the Ottoman Government binds itself not only in effect to have the same 
friends and enemies as Russia, but to close the Dardanelles against the 
vessels of every other country at the bidding of Nicholas ! When it is con- 
sidered, independently of this, that Turkey is indebted in a sum of 
nearly five millions to Russia — that the troops of the Czar arc in pos- 
session of Wallachia and Moldavia — and that by the ninth article of 
the treaty of Adrianople, Russian vessels are never, under any pretext, 
to be visited or spoken to, <?r interfered with in any way by the 
Turkish authorities — and that Russian subjects at the Porte arc placed 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Russian Minister — it is a gross 
misnomer to call Turkey an independent country ; for the Russian 
monarch is at this moment as* decidedly master at Constantinople as at 
Petersburgh. 

It was, therefore, \^ith some reason that Mr. Sbeil called for copfes 
of any communications between his Majesty's Government and the 
Russian Government on the subject of this treaty. The hon . member for v> 
Tipperary supported his motion by a clear and succinct statement of 
facts. He contended, and justly contended, that the effect of this 
treaty would be, that the ships of ail nations not at war with Turkey, 
but at war with Russia, would be excluded the Dardanelles ; and 
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that at length the Muscovite, by the fraudulent diplomacy of OvlofT, 
had attained the key of what he called “ his own house,” to the contin- 
gent prejudice of Engfand. Lord Palmerston weakly replied to this, that 
the casus faideris was not likely to ariSe ; but hereupon Sir It. Peel 
triumphantly rejoined — 

“True," said the noble lord, “but the casus foederis is riot likely to arise. It 
is exceedingly improbable that it ever should arise.” No doubt it was impro- 
bable that it would arise while we were at peace with Russia ; but supmse a war 
should arise, would not Russia have the power oj closing the Dardanelles against 
us, and if that should occur , the liable lord could only say that he had been a false 
prophet , an<l that the thijig had fallen out very differently from what he had reason 
to expect . The noble lord had said that he was glad tojind that Russia had taken 
that part ; but the moment he said that, it was in vain for him to lament the conse- 
quences to which it might lead . (( beers.) If we admitted that Russia was the 

only power which could afford that protection at the tithe, we had no right to 
blame Russia, as f the cause of the destruction of Turkey's independence as a 
state. After our long jealousy of the encroachments of Russia — after our long- 
continued fears as to her rivalry of us with respect to Turkey — after our repeated 
intimations that she should not be permitted to carry her encroachments beyond 
a certain point-—?/’ after all this we were to admit that Russia was the only power * 
which could occupy Constantinople hs a friend , it would be quite as decisive of 
the independence of Turkey as if Russia had occupied it as an enemy . (Hear.) 

This debate will be memorable in the annals of England. Never were 
stronger arguments urged by art Opposition, or weaker by a Ministry. 
Even Mr. Stanley, with all his talent, could not rescue the Foreign 
Secretary from his dilemma. If there was a treaty (and that was not 
denied), we were to rely inoroou the diplomatic assurances of Russia 
than on the recorded stipulations, signed, sealed, and ratified, betwoeu 
two powers, in the teeth of our commercial and maritime inteiests. 

Of this humiliating treaty we shall soon see the bitter fruits. If it 
be allowed to subsist— if England permit the Dardanelles to be closed 
against, her ships — then Russia, secure from attack in the Euxine, may 
have the game all her own way, and play it unmolested, not only in 
the Eas# but in the West, not only in the North but in the South. 
Thus will her long-devised schemes be accomplished half a century 
sooner than her rulers supposed. * 

Ay, but say the ministerial writers, all this may be very true, and 
doubtless it is very bad, but an alliance between England and trance 
will set all to rights. Gentlemen, England and France called them- 
selves allied during the whole of these negotiations, and behold the 
splendid result ! And while we now write, looking to the eminent suc- 
cess of the mission to negotiate a commercial treaty — looking also to 
the reception given by Louis-Philippc and his Cabinet to Lord Duihani 
and Mr. Ellice— and tt> the frequent and early interviews which have 
taken place during the last two mfinths between the King of the Bar- 


• In 1808, immediately after the interview at Erfurt, at that period of great intimacy 
between the Cabinets of Paris and Petersburg^ A lender insisted upon a division 
of the Ottoman Empire. To tempt the French Government, the concessions pro- 
posed to it were immense-the Spanish Peninsula-tbe Itahan-an asceiulancy oyer 
Germany — Bosnia, Albania, the Morea, and the islands depending upon that Empire. 
Troops were even offered to make a conquest of these, hut m 

part allotted to Russia, the Emperor demanded that Constantinople and the Darda- 
nelles should be compi ised . — See on this subject the revelations of M« Bignon, m his 
speech in the Chamber of Deputies. 
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ricades and M. Pozzo di Borgo, is it very unreasonable to conclude 
that a proposition, not widely different from that of 1808, should be 
made by the Russian to the French Government’in 1834 ? Is it very 
unlikely that Russia should saj, “ Let me do what I like with Con- 
stantinople, and you shall have your wicked will with Belgium and 
Algiers.” Propositions of this kind may account for some of the indif- 
ference that prevails in tne French councils as to a Commercial 
Treaty ; and for the whole of that apathy of late perceptible in French 
remonstrances to the East. These are at least views of the question on 
which reasonable men may be allowed to hang doubts — and they are 
at all events views which we had rather see answered by facts, than 
vain attempts at argument and declamation ! 

In the present article we had hoped to say somewhat on the system 
of Dragomans, as still employed in the English Chancery at Pera — 
and also on the social condition of France in reference to England and 
Europe — but we find we have so exceeded the limits that we had pro- 
posed to ourselves, that we must stop short and postpone the observa- 
tion on our agents at the Porte, till Mr. H. L. Bulwer's motion on the 
Diplomacy of England is under discussion. The observations on the 
Social and Political Condition of France will form at an early day an 
appropriate suite to the present article. w 


Whatever is Good will always bear Investigation. 

Every thing that is really excellent will boir examination, it will even invite 
it, and the more narrowly it is surveyed, to the more advantage it will appear. Is 
our consitution a good one ? it will gain in our esteem by the severest inquiry. 
Is it bad ? then its imperfection should be laid open and exposed. Is it, as is 
generally confessed, of a mixed nature, excellent in theory, but defective in its 
practice? freedom of discussion w'ill be still requisite to point out the nature aud 
source of its corruptions, and apply suitable remedies. If our constitution be 
that perfect model of excellence it is represented, it may boldly appeal to the 
reason of an enlighted age, and need not rest on the support of an implicit 
faith . — Robert Hall. 


Steam Power in Lieu of Horses. 

The funds for the maintenance of labour receive their greatest possible in- 
crease, when, in the working of machines, horse power is superseded. In this 
case, human subsistence is augmented, not otrfy by the extension of tillage ren- 
dered practicable by the reduction in the cost of production, but also by the 
whole quantity of produce which the horses formerly consumed. This most Tin- 
portant augmentation in the supply, of human subsistence has now commenced. 
Already in this country steam is superseding horses, and it is scarcely possible 
to measure the extent to which this supplanting process may be carried. In a* 
few years draught horses may disappear from all the great lines of traffic through- 
out England ; and it seems not improbable, that at no distant period the plough 
and the harrow will be moved by steam, as well as the carriage and the waggon. 
Upon the funds for the maintenance of labour, the substitution of steam for 
cattle will have the same effect as that which would be produced by doubling 
the fertility of the soil. There will be an unprecedented increase in the de- 
mand for labour; double the number of people may be employed at the same 
wages, 6t the same number at double wages . — Colonel Torrens. 
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LOR& BROUGHAM’S SPEECH ON THE STATE AND 
PROSPECTS OF EDUCATION. 


It is not often that we meet with any thing of sufficient interest to 
induce us to devote, ahy portion of our pages to a report of what 
transpires in the House of Loads. When such aji event does happen, 
however, we are glad to record it : and in this spirit we think it neces- 
sary to advert to the speech of Lord Brougham, delivered on Wednes- 
day, April 16, ii^the House of Lords. The occasion of the speech was 
on a motion for certain returns connected with the charitable institutions, 
including those for gratuitous education, in several of the counties of 
England and Wales. The subject of the speech was a review of the 
state and progress of Education in the parts of the country referred to, 
and a discussion of the comparative merits and defects of the volun- 
tary and compulsory system. , 

It appeared, from returns obtained, in answers to circulars addressed 
to about 500 different parishes, that both in the agricultural and 
manufacturing districts, day schools, and Sunday schools, had each in- 
creased in number to a great extent, and that the scholars actually 
under daily and weekly tuitioft were nearly doubled. It was admitted 
that it was mainly through the voluntary exertions of the Dissenters 
that this increase in the numbe/ of schools and pupils had taken place : 
and it was therefore inferred that this was a powerful argument against 
the voluntary system of Education maintained by private and voluntary 
subscriptions. The principal, if not the only objection raised to (ho 
compulsory system of Education, was this: that it could not bo cur* 
ried on, without a rate or tax being levied for the purpose of raising the 
funds, ip each particular county or parish, and this, it was said, would 
lessen the inclination of the persons on whom it should be levied, to 
pay any further voluntary subscriptions, and thus the voluntary system 
would be altogether destroyed. 

Wc confess that our surprise is scarcely less than our regret at read- 
ing such a speech and hearing such arguments from Lord Brougham ; 
and as, from his high station and great name, much weight will be 
attached to his statements, we deem it necessary to shoy wherein we 
conceive them to be fallacious? 

In the first place, as *to the increase of schools and scholars, under 
the present system, being taken as a pjroof that the system is really 
good. 'this is a fallacy which Lord Brougham has so often exposed, 
in political opposition to those who contended that because Great Bri- 
tain had become more wealthy and powerful and intelligent under the 
old system of boroughmongering, therefore the system was excellent, 
that we are astonished at his own blindness in the present instance. 
The increase of schools and scholars might have been tenfold greater 
if national provision had been made, and parents had been compelled 
to send their children to schools provided at the public expense. 
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There has been an increase, notwithstanding the want, of aid from the 
State; as there was national prosperity notwithstanding the corrupt 
state of the representation ; but these effects had happened", not 
because of the absence of state aid in the one ca^e, or the influence of 
corrupt boroughs in the othet, but in spite of them ; and would each 
have been tenfold greater but for the drawbacks adverted to. * 

In the second place, it f was said, that though the people of* Ireland 
and Scotland rpadily sent their children to the schools that were 
opened for them in these parts of the kingdom, the people of England 
would be backward in so doing, even were the opportunities presented 
to them ; and those who should be called upon to pay the school- 
rate, or local tax for supporting such schools, would refuse tb pay it on 
the ground that the* schools were without pupils, and consequently 
useless. Now all this is mere speculation. The experiment, has not 
been tried, to see whether English parents would be more or less back- 
ward than Irish and Scotch to profit by such an advantage or not ; and 
it is wholly gratuitous assumption to say that the school-rate would be 
complained of on account of a supposed inutility which yet remains to 
be proved. 

But we do not see the necessity of putting the rate system to the 
test at all. There is no necessity for raising the funds by any such 
mode. People are not specially and parochially assessed for a ship- 
rate or a regiment-rate to maintain the navy and army, because both 
are national , and paid out of the general revenue. Neither need there 
be a schoolhousc rate, or a teaclicr’s-rate, if the cost of Education be 
made national, like the support of the navy and army. Schools and 
dwellings can be built as easily as ships, barracks, and fortifications ; 
and masters and ushers can be procured as readily as gunners, ser- 
geants and corporals ; and each can be equally paid out of the general 
revenue ; since all classes are interested in the general result. 

The rule, we think* in all matters of taxation, should be this : What- 
ever is for the general welfare, should be supported out of the general 
revenue; — and in this we should include, defence from external aggres- 
sion, and, consequently, all our armed force : — preservation of internal 
tranquillity, including all our judicial and police establishments ; — in- 
ternal communication, including all our public roads; — support of the 
maimed and helpless, as well as the indigent poor, including all hos- 
pitals, workhouses, &c. — and national education, including the teach- 
ing of every human being, from five to ten years of age. All these 
being of general concern, should be paid for out of the general 
revenue ; and local rates should be raised for and applied to those ob- 
jects only wlTich are purely local, and^cannot affect any other than 
particular places — such, especially, as paving,* lighting, cleansing, ^im- 
proving, or beautifying particular districts or towns ; such as the con- 
veyance of passengers and letters, the establishment of local' institu- 
tions, and matters affecting only those who enjoy the privileges con- 
ferred by them, for which the participants, and the participants only, of 
these benefits, should pay. In all such cases, local and special rates 
are proper, because the benefits are local ; but in all the ’former, the 
general revenue of the country should bear the burden, because the 
whole community are behefitted by the perfection of the objects sup- 
ported. And since persons are compelled to pay the taxes for carrying 
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on a war, for preserving the colonies, for supporting the pomp of courts, 
and the power of the judicial tribunals, whether they approve of the 
naval and military battles that are foftght — of the administration of our 
colonies — of the expanse of our courts — and of the uncertainty and 
delay of justice or not — upon all which f subjects there will be a great 
diversity of opinion — we cannot conceive why men should not be also 
compelled to pay rates or taxes for the support of a National System of 
Education, as to the benefits of which to those who are so happy as to 
be embraced in it, and to society at large, there is scarcely any doubt 
whatever. 

As to the dislike which parents might have to send their children to 
school, or the aversioh which the children themselves might have to go, 
this surely ought not to weigh for a moment agaihst the importance of 
compelling both to do their duty. Lord Brougham says, 

It was not to be supposed that education could be placed on a very secure or 
solid foundation, in*a country containing a population of 14,000,000 or 1 5,000,000, 
when the system depended so much upon casual aid. Probably, however, the 
Legislature — for the attention of the country had of late been strongly directed to 
this point — Would take up the subject, and place the system of education on a 
more solid basis. The voluntary principle should, however, always bo adhered 
to, — nothing like compulsion should enter into the system. Tn Prussia the con- 
trary course was pursued. Education was fot-ced under the rigour of military 
punishment — under the dread of the sergeant — under the fear of the corporal. 
Now, he did not think that any one measure could be devised by the mind of 
man, so nicely, so adnmably calculated to make a system of education unpopular, 
as that of compelling people to send their children to school. He was therefore 
decidedly adverse to the introduction of a compulsory system in any sense what- 
ever, either by forcing parents to sehd their children to school under certain penal- 
ties, or depimng them of certain privileges if they refused to let diem attend. 
A knowledge of the benefits that were to he derived from education— a know- 
ledge of its great usefulness in ev^ry rank and condition of life, ought to be the 
great incitement to seek it; and every effort ought to be made to disseminate 
that leading principle, in order that all might profit by it. As to another species 
of compulsion — that of a rate — he would not consent ttf it for he would novel 
sanction any proposition which coupled the word “ education" with the word 
u rate.” Me thought that the best course that could be pursued was, instead of 
introducing any bill, to try a little more experience on the subject. By insti- 
tuting small seminaries, — by founding normal schools, for the education of 
schoolmasters, aided by the liberality of Parliament, he thought much might be 
done ; and lie had great hopes that this session would not be suffered to pass 
without .some attempt being made to take up these points in an enlightened 
spirit. Sure he was, that such an attempt would be successful. 

This is a very strange passage. It is admitted that casual aid is in- 
sufficient. It is admitted that the Legislature should interfere. It is 
even recommended that it should grant money for support ok the schools, 
and yet in the same breath, the idea of a “ rate ” being paid for Edu- 
cation is condemned ! feurely this js a mere play upon words* The 
20,000/. N or 50,000/. voted by Parliament, must come from the pockets 
of the people, by whatever method it may be raised : and as this admits 
the principle of supporting a system of National Education by payments 
from the National Funds, all we desire is to see the principle carried 
, out to its fullest extent, and a million a year applied at once, and as 
much more as may be necessary hereafter, to found so general and com- 
plete a system of Education, and such ample machinary for carrying it 
into execution, as that every child in the kingdom between the ages of 
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five and ten might be able to obtain Education at the national expense, 
if their parents were unable to defray the cost. The dread of the 
sergeant and the fear of the corporal is not so strong in the schools of 
Prussia, as the dread of the master and the feas of the usher at Eton 
and Winchester : and the rigeur of military discipline, observed in the 
Prussian schools, is not half so severe as the system of fagging and flog- 
ging observed in o,ur public schools in England. If we wait until un- 
educated parents are sufficiently satisfied of the advantages of Educa* 
tion, to send their children voluntarily, or until the children themselves 
shall flock of their own accord to the*public schools as places of amuse- 
ment and pleasure, we shall wait as long as^the physician would be 
obliged to do if he kept back his prescriptions until his patients, old 
and young, were so enamoured of his disagreeable draughts and pills as 
to take them without their being prescribed. But, with the strangest 
inconsistency imaginable, we compel persons to do and pay for that 
which is nationally mischievous, and seize their <goods and sell them 
when they refuse, as is the case with the Quakers, who will neither pay 
war taxes nor tithes ; and yet we shrink from compelling persons to 
do and pay for that which we admit to be beneficial , and which no 
human being ever yet repented having |jeen compelled to receive — edu- 
cation and instruction in all the useful branches of knowledge. 

If a parent were to see its child suffering under some fatal bodily 
disease, and were to refuse to let the physician of the town, or village 
administer gratuitously the medicine of the public dispensary for its 
cure, such parent would be condemned as a most inhuman monster; 
and if the child perished in consequence of such refusal, the causer of 
the death would be justly subject to punishment. But the diseases of 
the mind are far more fatal than those of the body : and ignorance is 
the most fruitful source of such discasts. If the State is bound to 
furnish prcventatives to the cholera or the plague, to establish quaran- 
tine and medical boards to preserve the physical health of the country, 
it is equally bound to prevent mental and moral contagion, and to check 
the spread of ignorance, as the parent of almost every crime. And if 
individuals are bound to take such remedies for physical diseases as are 
prescribed, and submit to such restrictions as are enjoined for the pub- 
lic health, so ought they to be equally compelled to conform to such 
regulations* as may be necessary to enforce Education on all who might 
be reluctant to receive it (which, however, would be few), and to punish 
with suitable penalties all those who threw obstacles in the way of its 
being received and enjoyed by all. 

It could easily be shown that religion, morality, peace, justice, and 
every attribute of sound policy, enjoins # this duty of Universal Educa- 
tion on every Government pretending to seek the happiness of its sub- 
jects a.? the chief end of its rule : ^n<l it might be as clearly provednhat 
the strictest and truest economy would justify a very large expenditure 
lor this purpose, to save the enormous cost which ignorance, and its con- 
comitants, intemperance and crime, daily inflict upon the country : but 
we have said enough to induce our readers to reflect upon the subject, 
and draw their own conclusions. 
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LORD ALTHORP’S SPEECH ON THE NEW SYSTEM 
OF THE POOR LAWS, 

On Thursday, the 17th, there was a very full attendance of members 
to hear the expected statement of LoM Althorp, as to the alteration 
intended to be proposed in the Poor Laws. The* noble lord seemed 
determined to redeem himself, after the exceedingly imperfect manner 
in which he had acquitted himself on the Tithe question i and rising 
greatly above his asual standard, he delivered himself on the Poor 
Law question with more readiness, decision, and perspicuity, than on 
any former occasion within our recollection. The speech is so good, * 
and the proposed amendments of the Poor Laws so important, that 
we feel it our duty to the subject^and to our readers, to give the speech 
entire. . 

The approbation with which this speech was received was greater 
and more general than any that we remember during the present Ses- 
sion. Sir George Strickland, Colonel Torrens, Mr. E. L. Bidwer, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Hardy, Colonel Wood, Mr. Ward, Sir Thomas Pro-* 
mantle, Mr. Slaney, and Sir Samuel WhallCy, each spoke in approval 
of the general measure : at which Lord Althorp expressed his extreme 
satisfaction; and the unanimity was so great that very little opposition is 
likely to be made to the measurePin its progress. 

Lord Althorp, in rising to call the attention of the house to the existing laws 
for the relief of the poor in England, said that most undoubtedly the motion 
which he was about to introduce for the consideration of th# house was one of as 
threat importance as any that had ever been submitted to its notice. (Hear, hear.) 
The presenWstate of the poor laws of this country had long been a subject that 
had occupied the attention and engaged the -minds of the ablest men in it, and 
various attempts had been made from time to time by persons very conversant 
with their operation and effects to amend those laws, to remedy the evils, and to 
correct the abuses engendered by them, but hitherto unfortunately all such 
attempts bad uniformly not succeeded. Such was the state in which Ins Majesty’s 
Ministers, when they came into office, found the present system of poor laws. 
They found that for many years complaints had been made" fcs to the mode in 
which the administration of the poor laws had affected every class more imme- 
diately connected with or interested in it — thq landed proprietors, the farmers, 
•the occupiers of the soil, and the poor thefcnselve^; they found tlml the admi- 
nistration of the poor laws ha£ beeh injurious in its operation to every one of 
those cJusscs, but that, most of all, they bad. been injurious to the labouring classes 
themselves. *(l!ear.) Such beih£ the case, hi% Majesty's Ministers thought it 1 
•their imperative duty, as a Government, to apply themselves at once to this ques* 
tion # and to consider what course they ought to pursue with a view to remedy the 
evils connected with it — evils of long standing, and of serious injury to the 
country at large. After givirtg the subject that consideration whtqh its importance 
Remanded, tjiey felt that the best course to adopt in the first instance was to issue 
a commission of inquiry. There had been already, they were well aware, many 
committees of inquiry in that house upon the subject, and a great mass of informa- 
tion had been in that way collected with regard to it, But such a r mode of pro- 
ceeding, it was obvious, always carried this defect along with it — that all such 
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, information being collected from gentlemen who had come up generally as volun 
leers to give evidence on the subject, each prepared with his own particular system 
as the grand remedy that ought to«be adopted, it was greatly deficient m facts, 
“while it was abundantly filled with opinions and theories as to the operation and 
effects of the poor laws. (Iiegr.) They had collected a vast deal of valuable 
information as to opinions on the subject, but not so much as to the facts con- 
nected with it; yet the latter species of information was by far the more impor- 
tant of the two, arid was indeed indispensably necessary to guide the’ Legislatuie 
to any thing like a safe and sound system of reformation. (Hear ) Under those 
circumstances, his Majesty*s Government thought that clearly the best mode way 
to issue a commission to make inquiries in the country districts of the south, m 
order to ascertain what was the cause why in some parts of the country tin; poor 
laws were considered a benefit by parishes, while c 'in # others their operation had 
been ruinous and destructive, afd why ip some Agricultural districts certain 
parishes existed in which the poor laws appeared to donohaim at all. In 
issuing such a commission of inquiry his Majesty’s Government conceived that 
this benefit (no small one) would at all events be reaped from its labours — that 
having a general view of the state of the poor laws and of their administiutum, 
and a large body of important facts connected with that administration, tlius hud 
before the country, those parishes thioughout the kingdom where injurious effects 
bad arisen from their operation might profit by the experiment^ made in other 
parishes where different effects had followed, arid might adopt the improvements 
which the examples of such parishes suggested to them. 

He would confess that he himself had been one of those who, in the first 
instance, thought that the experiment of iksuing a commission would be able to 
carry them nothing further than this, which, however, he conceived would be m 
itself effecting a great benefit for the country — namely, the exhibiting the proofs 
bow an improved management had produced an improved state of the poor laws 
in certain parishes, while m others bad management bad been productive of the 
most calamitous results. (Hear, hear.) lie was ready to admit that, having ex- 
perienced the inutility of so many attempts of the Legislature to remedy the defects 
and abuses of tire poor laws, he had not been sanguine that by any legislative 
enactment we should be likely to attain that desirable end. It was under these 
circumstances, and with a view to guide the Legislature in its decision on this 
important subject, that the commission of inquiry had been issued, and he was 
sure he was fully borne out in saying that the report of that commission was a 
most valuable document. (Hear, hear.) It had shown to the whole country 
what was the state and operation of the poor laws in different parts*of it. It had 
shown to the country what great improvements might be made in that state by 
exhibiting the trial and consequences of alterations and improvements in the 
administration of the poor laws m various parishes, while it furnished at the same 
time a frightful picture of the horror and misery occasioned in other parishes by 
the mismanagement of those laws. He thought that even in that respect, leaving 
other considerations for the present out of account, the report of the conun i>- 
sioners would be productive of the greatest advantage to the country, and to no 
class in it more so than to the labouring population itself. (Hear, hear.) lJe 
believed that, in fact, it had been already productive of such good effects ; he 
“believed that the report of the commissigners — that was to say, the abstract of* 
the evidence collected by them, that had been published last session — had already 
opeiated in the most beneficial manner. It had been disseminated throughout 
the country ; gentlemen in various districts had profited by die examples and 
facts which it furnished, and aftcady improvements m the administration* of tin* 
poor laws had been effected in several parishes. He must say, however, that the 
principal advantage produced bv the report of the commissioners was this— that 
it had exhibited such a picture or the bad effects of the poor laws in many districts 
of the country, that he did think it had now become the bounden duty of the 
Legislature to interfere and endeavour to remedy an evil fiaught with the most 
destructive consequences to the whole community. 

He had already said that the effects of the poor laws had been injurious to the 
landed proprietors, injurious to the farmers, and above all injurious to the labour- 
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ing population. lie would now assert, and he would appeal to ‘the facts detailed 
in the report of the commissioners for the confirmation of what ho stated, that 
the effect of the poor laws tended directjy — he meant to say, that the pre&anl 
administration of the poor laws tended directly — to the destruction of a,U Jiroperty « 
in the country. (Hear.)* It had been said that this would lead to ah shariah 
law — it would be worse than that. An agrarian law was the division of property, 
but the present state of the poor laws in this country tended to the destruction of 
all proparty. (Hear, hear.) He cehild not conceive any thing mor£ fatal to -the 
very class for whose benefit those laws had been exacted than to allow them to go- 
on in their present destructive course, without an attempt on the part of the 
Legislature to put a check on them. (Hear, hear.) He begged, howevei*, that 
in making that statement he should not be understood as expressing his disappro- 
bation of a well-regulated system of poor laws. (Hear, hear.) So far from that 
being the case, he was of opinion that a wety-regulated system of poor laws would 
be productive of great benefit tfi the country. (Hea% hear.) lie was aware 
that he was now expressing an opinion contrary to the more strict principles of 
political economy. Indeed, those principles went furtive?, for they even pro- 
hibited the exercise of private charity itself. The more strict principles of political 
economy laid it doVn that every man should be left to provide his own subsist- 
ence by his own labour — that he must know what his family cost-— that he alone 
should provide for them — and that he ought to provide for the calamities which 
sickness an cf misfortune might bring upon him out of his previous savings. Such 
was the doctrine of political econorqy. But as long as we were accessible, not 
only to the feelings of religion, but to the dictates of humanity, we must be con- 
vinced that the support of those v«^o were really helpless, and really unable to 
provide for themselves, was not only justifiable, but a sacred duty on our parts. 
(Cheers ) # lt was therefore to the abuses of the system of poor laws, not to the 
system itself — it was to the bad administration of those laws, not to their principle 
— that he objected. For a long period of years the administration of the poor 
laws was free from the evils and abuses now connected vrith. it. 

He believed that he was correct in stating that the present bad effects ex- 
perienced from the administration of the poor laws dated their commencement 
from about the beginning of the present century, and that they originated in 
measures intended for the benefit of that class of the community — the labouring 
population— to whose interests and welfare they Were now most destructively op- 
posed. A feeling at that period had got abroad that ’discontent existed amongst 
the working classes of the country, and a principle wa*s then adopted in legis- 
lation, which though no doubt well intended, and though it might be said to be 
a very huftane principle, had been productive of the most baneful effects. Ho 
was now alluding to the 3fith Geo. III., in which the principle was laid down, 
that the relief to paupers ou»ht to be given in such a manner as to place them in 
a situation of comfort. New, however we might wish to place all our countrymen m 
a situation of comfort, to give such relief as that described in this statute was, he 
considered, the duty of private charity, and should not be provided for by a Com- 
pulsory rate. (Hear, hear.) The effect of this law was to give the magistrates 
the power of ordering relief to be given to the poor in their own dwellings. That 
had been followed up by the magistrates acting upon the same principle, which 
was so consistent with every good feeling of human naturethat it was impos- 
sible to blame them, and yet it»was a great mistake, though originating un* 
doubtedly, as he had already said, in the best feelings that animate mankind. 
The # consequence of it had been to lead/rom b$d to worse. All feelings of in- 
dependence ou the part of the labourers had keen almost entirely extinguished in 
many parts of the country, and the result had been, that instead of JffWmg the 
paupers in a state of comfort, we had placed all the labouring population in many 
districts of the country in a state of deplorable misery and distress* (Hear, 
hear.) That the present was a question of extreme difficulty no one who had 
given it the slightest or the most cursory attention could for a moment doubt. 
The length of time during which the operation of this system had been going on, 
in its consequences producing throughout whole districts of the country that dis- 
tress which it was intended to relieve, rendered it impossible to expert that at 
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once, or by any rapid measure of legislation, we should endeavour to counteract 
the evils engendered by it. 

The greatest caution was undoubtedly necessary in dealing with such a question, 
at the same time the present system could not be allowgd to continue. The con- 
sequences to which it tended were so frightful — the dangers which they incurred 
by leaving it as it was were so urgVnt and so great, that they were bound boldly to 
meet the difficulties of the case, and, while they acted with the utmost caution, to 
adopt right principles, and unflinchingly carry them into execution. (Ifear, hear.) 
They had the advantage in legislating on this question now, that they were not 
working entirely in the dark, because in many parishes in the country a good sys- 
tem in the administration of the poor laws had been already adopted and acted 
upon. They could see how the system, improved and well regulated, had, 
worked in those parishes ; they could see the advantages which had been there 
derived from it, and they were thus enabled to refer to fexperimentstUready made 
to guide them elsewhere in the work of reforcnation. lie was ready to admit 
that it did not follow, that because such experiments, tried in isolated and indi- 
vidual parishes, had h*?en successful, that therefore the same alterations if adopted 
all over the country would be attended with equal snccesj. It was obvious, 
therefore, that to legislate successfully on this subject, to benefit by the examples 
sethefote us and the experiments which we now witnessed in successful opera- 
tion, we must act gradually, introduce the improved system into different parishes 
step by step, ascertaining its effects as we went along, and thus morS certainly en- 
sure its final success. lie was aware that iq recommending such a plan Govern- 
ment were recommending the adoption of an unusual course of legislation, but it 
appeared to them the one best calculated io meet the various difficulties of the 
case. He believed that the number of parishes in which the improved system had 
been already either entirely or partially adopted amounted to 100. 

The noble lord here rapidly ran over a list of the different counties, with the 
number of parishes in each of which the improved system had been adopted. 
Amongst them he stated the following : — Ths£ in Berkshire it had been adopted 
in two parishes; in Buckinghamshire, in two, in Cornwall, in two; in Devon- 
shire, in one; in Dorsetshire, in one; in Hertfordshire, in three; in Lancashire, 
in one* in Nottinghamshire, in one; in Notfolk, in 54; in Suffolk, in 24 ; and 
in Brecon, m one parish. It appeared, therefore, that the experiment had been 
tried in every part of the country — in some districts even that had been entirely 
pauperized, and in everj one of them, he believed, the experiment had succeeded 
as far as it had been already tried. Notwithstanding that such facts would justify 
them in acting on such an experiment, so generally and in so many different places 
tried with success, yet still he would say that they should proceed with the 
greatest caution, if they should attempt in an act of Parliament to fix a time when 
an alteration of the present system should take place, they might find themselves 
placed in this difficulty — that it might be fit to direct a change of the system at 
an earlier period in some parishes than others ; that in some districts of the 
country, though the evils inseparable from the present system had already begun 
to show themselves, they had not yet reached the height they had in others, and 
certainly it would be impossible at once to apply the same system to parishes 
almost pauperized, and parishes where the evil was not so pressing, nor the dis- 
tress so great^ The course which, under such circumstances, he was about to 
recommend to the house for its adoption wds, he was free to admit, an anoma- 
lous one, and one which went to vest great and extensive power in the commis- 
sion which it was proposed to appoint He would only ask the house to con- 
sider the alternative which they had between the measure he now proposed and 
leaving things as they were. He would again entreat the attention of 'the bouse 
to the frightful consequences of the present system, if it should be allowed <to 
go on as it was proceeding. (Hear, hear.) If it should proceed in its course of 
destruction for tne future as rapidly as it had hitherto done, and that rapidity was 
likely as it went to be accelerated, what would be the result? At present some * 
parishes had been actually abandoned, so heavy was the pressure of the rates, and 
so great the evils of mismanagement. The consequence was, that the neighbouring 
parishes were compelled to support their poor ; they, too, would soon be reduced 
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to a similar situation, and this pauperism would stride with increased and every* 
day increasing rapidity throughout the land. (Hear, hear.) He felt justified 
therefore, under the circifmstances, in submitting the, present measure to the 
house. It was a measure he conceived at all *events grounded upon prudence 
and caution. It was absolutely necessary that there should be a discretionary 
power vested somewhere. It was obvious, he repeated, d*at a .discretionary 
power must be vested in some quarter to carry into* effect recommendations cal- 
culated, he hoped, to introduce sound principles and the fruits of salutary expe- 
rience into the administration of the poor laws. The principal subject then for 
them to consider was, where that discretionary power should be placed. If they 
vested it in the lpcal authorities, or in the local magistracy, however well 
intentioned the y might «be, deprived as they would be of those sources of 
general information and comparison open to a board of commissioners, and 
however excellent their motives, biassed as they must be by local preju- 
dices and local feelings, it was plain that such a quarter would not be the 
fittest one to invest with a discretionary power for carrying the measure 
into effect. It wal therefore his intention to propose that His Majesty 
should be authorized to appoint a central board of commissioners, vested witfi 
such power for that purpose. There was one part of the administration of 
the poor laws which, however difficult it might be to effect, yet was essentially 
necessary, but without which no discretionary power ought to he extended, and 
that w r as, to fix a day (and that day he should propose in the measure he sought 
to introduce to be in one of the summer months of the next year, when the agri- 
cultural labourers would of course be m full employment), when the allowance 
system, as it was called, should entirely and altogether cease. (Hear, hoar.) He 
was aware of the great difficulties which might he suggested- to this pro- 
position, but having for many years acted as a magistrate in a county in which the 
allowance system had been adopted, from his own experience of its operation, lm 
was perfectly satisfied that so long aS that system was permitted to exist, it would 
be impossible to carry into effect any suggested improvement, or to bring the 
poor laws into abetter condition, (llear, hear.) 

The present was not the first timely many that he had advocated such a mea- 
sure in his place in Parliament, for the purpose of preventing persons employed 
by individuals receiving parochial relief, lie had supported a bill which had 
been repeatedly brought before the house by his hon. friend the member for 
Shrewsbury ; indeed, he had ever thought that such was the first step necessary 
to bring th# poor laws into a proper state. He begged the house to consider on 
what grounds it could be thought that such a change could produce that difficulty 
and danger which he had reason to believe was so feared by some hon. members# 
He admitted that at first sight the proposition might appear difficult to adopt, 
but it was well to bear in mind that the payment of labourers as much by the 
parish as was paid by their employers was, in many and innumerable instances, 
wholly derived from the parochial funds; so that the farmer gained an advantage 
which he ought not to gain— namely, that of receiving assistance for the payment 
of those whom lie employed. (Hear, hear.) Against any difficulty which might 
be suggested against (he abrogation of the allowance system he would set off the 
advantage to be derived by the farmer having the oppoitumty of oCtaimng inde 
pendent labour, instead of /nen to be paid partly by the parish and partly by 
himself, und he thought the advantage wopld be found greatly to counterbalance 
the evils by*sorae dreaded. He thought no maji could doubt but that the change 
in the system would be productive of benefit and advantage to the labourers* 
themselves. It was possible it might appear to some hon. gentlemen that the 
agricultural labourer, having at present an addition from the parochial funds to 
the amount of the wages paid by his employer (that addition being regulated ae* 
^cording to the number of his family), the effect of taking away that assistance 
would make it impossible for him .to maintain himself and family. He (Lord 
Althorp) did not think such would be the case, for he believed, nay, he felt con- 
fident, that as the labourer regarded the parochial assistance now added to the 
wages he received from his employer as making the total wages to which he was 
entitled for his labour and industry, a very short time would elapse after the 
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removal of that assistance before wages would rise to an equivalent amount, and 
as soon as that was the case, the situation in winch the labourer would be placed 
>vas infinitely preferable to that in which heat present srtood. (Hear, hear.) lie 
repeated, therefore, that before it was possible successfully to proceed with the 
amendment of the present system of poor laws, whatever difficulty might appear, 
it was absolutely necessary to get rid of this most essential fault — the allowance 
system — a fault whidh was tli£ foundation of almost all other evils arising from the 
existing system. 

Having stated thus much, ho again came to the consideration of the discre- 
tionary powers with which it would he necessary to vest the central commis- 
sioners. lie need not say that an immense advantage would he obtained by the 
establishment of an uniformity of system throughout t the country, (hear), and 
therefore he proposed tpat the commissioners should have power to make general 
rules and orders as to the mode of relief and for the regulation of workhouses, 
and the mode of relief afforded therein. He admitted that these were great dis- 
cretionary powers to *be given to any body of men ; hut he should propose, as a 
check against any abuse, that any such rule, order, or regula:ion so proposed by 
the commissioners should be submitted to the Secretary of State, and remain 
forty days, before it could be brought into action ; and during that period it 
should be competent for an order in council, issued for that purpose, to prevent 
it from being carried into effect, lie observed some hon. gentlemen seemed to 
dissent to this portion of the proposition ; be admitted that by this measure he 
wa§ asking for extraordinary discretionary powers, but at the same time he must 
contend that it would be utterly impossible fo carry an improvement in the present 
system of poor laws into effect without acting upon great discretionary powers. 
(Hear, hear.) If any hon. gentleman would find a better authority in whom to 
vest these powers, he should be happy to attend to any suggestion to that effect; 
but as he believed no better or more competent authority could be established, he 
hoped the objection would not be general in 'the house. (Hear, bear.) To re- 
turn to the powers w-bich he proposed to vest in the board of central commis- 
sioners : then powers would be to make the general rules and regulations subject 
to the approbation, or he should rather say, tliG non-disapprobation of the Secretary 
of State and the Government, in the manner he had already stated,— to have power 
to make specific rules and orders foi the regulation and mode of relief of the poor 
in separate districts and parishes, — to form unions of parishes in order to make 
larger districts, — to arrange classifications of poor m the same workhouses, and 
also to have a general power of control in such unions as might be established 
without their consent, and to dissolve unions which might now exist. As to the 
unions when formed, each parish in such unions must maintain its own poor, or 
contribute to the general fund the proportion of expense which it had Keietofore 
borne itself. lie did not mean to say that it was not intended to empower indi- 
vidual parishes, if they so thought fit — that was to say, if the vestnes m each 
parish should agree to such a proposition — to make a different arrangement, but 
he thought it was desirable that parishes should have power to unite for the pur- 
poses of parochial settlements, and for the poor rates altogether. Such a power, 
however, ought riot to be vested in the vestries of parishes themselves, as such a 
body could wt be considered competent to c form satisfactbnly or safely such 
unions. 

He should also propose that the commissioners'' should have authority to 
suggest to parishes or unions of parishes the propriety of adding to ffieir work- 
houses, or of building new workhouses, as circumstances might requirb. In the 
present state of the agricultural interest of this country, he should be sorry to plaqe 
in the power of any body of men the authority of compelling the expenditure of 
any large sum of money, but he at the same time should wish that the central 
commissioners should be invested with power to call the attention of parishes and „ 
unions to the state of their workhouse establishments, and to suggest to them the 
propriety of adding to those formed, or building, separate and distinct establish- 
ments. (Hoar, hear.) He should also propose that in certain cases a difference 
should he made in the constitution of parochial vestries. At present these bodies 
were composed of rate payers and no one else, and in many instances the means 
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of a large expenditure was inflicted on those who had no vote in the vestry. Ho 
should therefore propose, that with respect to raising permanent sums of money, 
such as for the purpose of facilitating emigration, and improving and building 
workhouses, the landlord's well as thte occupier of land should have a vote m the 
vestry. It was only equitable that such should be the case ; because where the 
occupier had not been long in possession of a Farm, and had very little interest in 
the expenditure, it was most desirable that the permanent interest in the land 
should have a vote in these cases. (Hear.) He had already stated that from the 
conclusion of the last century up to the present timfc, the magistracy of this Coun- 
try, though acting with every good feeling of humanity, had in the administration 
of the poor laws fallen into considerable mistakes, and he had himself, in his own 
situation as magistrate, not unfrequently felt bound to act upon bad and erroneous 
principles in this* respect.* (Hear.) With this view he should propose that 
justices shoiTld not in future have tl^e power of ordering parochial relief to persons 
in their own houses— he meant out-door relief to the poof. (Hear, hear,) Tins 
would not be an alteration of the present law, but would be a restoration of the 
law to the state in which it was previous to the year 1796$ a period since which 
the abuses in the nyinagement of the poor laws had very considerably increased, 
lie had now submitted the main and principal part of the proposition which he 
should have to submit for the adoption of the house. 

1 The bouse# would now see that the effect of this measure was to stop the allow- 
ance system — to deprive the magistracy of the power of ordering out-door relief—* 
to alter in certain cases the constitution of parochial vestries — to give large dis- 
cretionary powers to the central commissioners — and to carry into operation fur- 
ther regulations which might be foufld essential, in order to improve and bring 1 
into a good state and condition the present system of laws regulating the relief 
of the pauper portion of the community. There remained, however, two other 
subjects to winch lie should also wish to call the attention of the house. The 
first point was with reference to the ousting law of settlement. (Hear.) He 
need nut say to those who were acquainted with the subject, that the present law 
was most complicated in its character, involving great litigation, and consequently 
considerable expense, to every parish m the country. In addition to these evils 
a still worse effect arose from the present law; be alluded to its interference with 
the fr*»e circulation of labour, (blear, hear.) The worst portion of the law was 
that which gave a settlement by hiring and servitude ; but he was inclined to say 
that every inode of acquiring a settlement ought to be abqjished, except only those 
acquit ed by birth or marriage. To the proposition he only anticipated two ob- 
jections. # The first was the hardship which would be inflicted upon an individual 
who bad quitted the place of his birth in early life, and in another parish sup- 
ported himself for a long series of years by his own industry, by his removal when 
fallen into want and decay, and thereby become chargeable on the parish, to the 
place of his nativity. He (Lord AUhorp) was aware that such might be the case; 
but he did not think, that when a man had supported himself in a distant parish 
from that in which he was born, by his industry and labour to an old age, it would 
be likely that he would be so destitute of friends that his removal would he per- 
mitted. The other objection was not entitled to so much weight as that to which 
he had alluded. It was generally considered that the best laboured were those 
who did not belong to the parish in which they exercised theiR industry, and 
that the effect of. making birth the tSst of settlement in all cases would be that such, 
labourers would not seek employment out of their own districts. With regard to 
the mode of fixing birth as the test of settlement, he should say that the children 
should follow the settlement of their parerfts until they attaiued the age of 16 
vears, and that after that period their settlement should be fixed at the place of 
their birth. Now, from his own experience he could say that he had seen as good 
labourers in the parish of which they were natives as those who did not belong'to 
it ; but even if the latter were the best servants, as was supposed, he did not 
think that any man would speculate on a settlement of 16 years hence, and on 
that speculation abstain from giving employment to those whom it would be most 
to his advantage to have in his service, lie therefore conceived the fe&rs which 
might be entertained from a cliange in this respect were merely imaginary, and in 
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his opinion the advantages to be gained, by the removal altogether of local settle- 
ments otherwise to be acquired, were so great as completely to counterbalance the 
objections which he had anticipated. « One of the advantages to be gained would 
be the complete simplification of the system ; the appr^iensions at present enter- 
tained by the farmer of hiring a man for longer than 51 weeks lest he should 
gain a settlement would be abolished ; the removal of his clothes from the house 
of his employer within that period for a day would become unnecessary (hear), and 
therefore it would follow that the farmer would not hesitate to take thP best cal- 
culated to suit bis purposed, and consequently the labourer who best deserved 
it would obtain employment. These advantages were of themselves important ; 
but to them must also be added the immense diminution in the expenses of liti- 
gation on questions of settlement, because by simplifying the law the difficulty 
of proof which at present prevailed would be almost* entirely removed, while at 
the same time also it would give a freedom tq labour which would’be beneficial 
to the whole populatiorf of the country. (Hear, hear.) 

He had also already spoken of another alteration in the present law, with re- 
spect to orders of renwval, and of appeal therefrom. He would propose that it 
should be provided in the measure he hoped to introduce, that no order of re- 
moval should take effect until a copy of that order, and of the examination upon 
which it had been pronounced, should have been served upon the authorities of 
the parish to which the removal was contemplated (hear) ; and he should further 
propose that every notice of appeal should set forth the precise, grounds upon 
which it was to be sustained, and also that it'should be provided that on the trial 
of such appeal before the quarter sessions nothing should be pleaded or discussed, 
and no points laised, beyond those stated in'ihe notice given in the manner he had 
suggested, lie need rot say that the first of these measures would have a very 
considerable tendency to prevent litigation, inasmuch as the parish which was 
sought to be burdened with the maintenance and support of a pauper would he 
enabled to ascertain whether or not it was properly chargeable; whereas under the 
present state of things, it was well known that removals of paupers vrerc made 
under mistake, and those mistakes were not discovered until the appeal was 
brought before the* quarter sessions. (Hear.) The second regulation which he 
proposed also was calculated to prevent litigaiinn, because by such explicit state- 
ment the parties sought to be affected would be enabled to judge whether they 
had any prospect of success by opposing, and if not the order would necessarily 
be abandoned. Such would be the case as to the amount of litigation between 
individual parishes; but ne must rernaik, that by the change he proposed the ad- 
vantage would be still greater by the union of parishes, which wouldtfhmiinsh 
considerably the number of pauper removals. (Hear, hear.) 

There still remained another point bearing upon the subject of the existing 
poor laws, and on Which, though he had long felt considerable difficulty, he felt 
himself forced to come forwafd on the present occasion to state the opinions en- 
tertained by himself and the Government : he alluded to the law as it now stood 
relating to illegitimate children. (Hear.) On this topic he did not hesitate to 
say that the present state of the law in this respect was a direct encouragement to 
vice and immorality, and that the effect of imprisoning the reputed fathers of ille- 
gitimate offspring, frequently the finest young men in tne country, was to demo- 
ralize and corri*pt them, and the consequent npschief and injury inflicted upon 
the whole community was incalculable. (Hear, hear.) He begged hon. mem- 
bers to consider the state of the law as it at present stood. If a woman chosfc to 
swear that she was pregnant of an illegitimate child, the party whom she charged 
upon oath as the father was ipso fabto liable to be committed to prisorf until he 
could find security for the maintenance and support of the child. Now, hon«, 
members must know the difficulty to which a labourer in husbandry so situated 
would be exposed, and that difficulty, in finding securities not being surmounted, 
the effect of the law was the committal at once of the individual to prison for 
five or six months, there to beassociated with the very worst of characters. (Hear.) 
He would therefore take away such a power of imprisonment, and at the same 
9 time make the mother liable- for the support of her child, in the mannerand mode 
t oa pauper widow. He felt most completely the difficulty and delicacy of the 
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subject, but he was equally confident it was proveable to demonstration that the 
proposed change, so far from increasing demoralization, would be beneficial in 
every degree to the country at large. (Heat.) 

He believed he had no\#gone through all the various important topics which 
would be embraced by the bill which he hoped,to have the honour to introduce. 
He was fully aware of the importance of the measure — no man more strongly 
than himself, and he believed— nay, he was confident, if it was successful, tfie 
benefits tolhe country would be to the greatest possible amfiunt. |Ie was also 
cognizant of the fact, that by the proposition he had now submitted, the Govern- 
ment exposed themselves to the opposition of those who pretended to be the 
friends of the labouring poor ; he, however, would fearlessly assert that the mea- 
sure he had now proposed was designed and intended principally for the benefit , 
of that portion of the population of the country. (Hear, hear.) The labouring 
classes would, he was satisfied, be the gainers by the measure if successful, and 
he confidently anticipated that it would have the effect to restore die British 
labourer to that degree of independence for which he was once proverbial, and to 
raise him from the condition of a pauperized slave. (Heaf, hear.) So far from 
the labourer being apprehensive as to the effect of the abolition of the allowance 
system, he believed he would hail it as a great boon. The labourer should be 
remunerated for his industry according to his merits, and not on a scale regu- 
lated by the number of his children, and by this change the advantage would be 
given to the most industrious and meritorious. At present no difference existed 
between the good and the bad, both* were in the same situation as to remunera^ 
tion, if such could be called the subsistence derived from the abuse of these laws. 
(Hear.) It had been said that poverty ought not to be visited as a crime. In 
that sentiment he most entirely agreed ; but it was impossible to prevent it as a 
misfortune. In every attempt which had been as yet made to remove that mis- 
fortune, instead of confining it to those who suffered under the chilling hand of 
poverty, the misfortune had been extended to almost every other class. (Hear.) 
It was with these views, and in the hope that the house would give it that calm 
and deliberate attention which the momentous importance of the measure de- 
manded, he should conclude by moving for leave to bring in a bill to alter and 
amend the laws relating to the poor. * The noble lord resumed his seat amidst 
loud and general cheering. 


ADMISSION OF THE DISSENTERS TO DEGREES 
IN THE TWO GREAT UNIVERSITIES. 


On Thursday, the 17th inst.. Colonel Williams made a motion for 
an address to the Crown, praying His Majesty to signify his pleasure 
to the two great Universities, that they should no longer insist on the 
tests and declarations imposed by the edicts of James the First, calling 
on all who entered them as students, to declare their adherence to the 
doctrines and tenets of the Church of England ; or, in other words, 
opening these Universities equally to the Dissenter and the Church- 
man. 

Mr. Buckingham seconded the motion; on which an amendment 
was moved, exactly similar in spirit, though different in form, by Mr. 
G. W. Wood, “ for leave to bring in a bill to grant to His Majesty’s 
subjects generally the right of admission to the English Universities, 
and of equal eligibility to the* degrees therein, notwithstanding their 
diversities of religious opinions, degrees in Divinity alone excepted. 0 
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After the lengthened discussion that had taken place on the Cam- 
bridge petition, this subject had lost much of its interest as a matter of 
debate, and the speeches on both sides were therefore dull and heavy. 
But when the division came, it was seen that this diminution of 
interest was confined merely to the speaking, and not to the voting. 
The numbers being— For the Bill, 185 ; Against it, 44. 

Towards the close of the debate, great impatience was nfanifested 
by the House, and those who rose late to address it, especially Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Ord, were assailed with cries of “ Question,” 
and “Divide,” which were continued for a long period. The best speech 
of the evening was, undoubtedly, Dr. Lushington’s ; and nothing could 
exceed the dulness of those of Mr. E§tcourt, Sir Robert. 1 Inglis, and 
Mr. Goulburn, the three representatives of the Universities, the fourth 
being Sir Charles Manners Sutton, the Speaker, who occupied the 
chair. * 

Whether the House of Lords will make any opposition to this Bill 
after it shall have passed through the Commons, remains to be seen. 
We should not at all wonder at the Bishops and Peers making a great 
exertion to throw it out. But this will be of no avail. The decree for 
establishing Religious Liberty has gotfe forth, and no power can stay 
its speedy execution. The Universities, and the Church to which they 
belong, may preserve their unjust privileges for a short time longer. 
But before the present rising generation shall have attained to old age, 
though the fabrics of both may remain, their exclusive privileges will 
be wholly taken away or surrendered ; and all sects of Christians, at 
least, will be placed on a footing of perfect equality, with nothing short 
of which ought any conscientious Christian to be satisfied. 


PROPOSED PLAN OF THE GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
PERPETUATION OF CHURCH RATES.* 


Lord Altiiorp having fixed on Monday evening, the 21st, as the 
day on which he should bring on his resolutions for the abolition of 
Church Rates, the House was very crowded at an early hour; and the 
call of the House, which was fixed for the following day, having 
brought a great many members to town for t|je first time duriug the 
present session, the number of strange faces was very considerable. 

Soon after five o’clock, Lord Althorp ( rose to unfold his plan ; and as 
far as could be gathered from his own air and manner, as well aa from 
the looks of those who sat on the Treasury bench, the Ministers ap- 
peared to think that their proposition was such as to ensure fts favour- 
able reception by all parties. Never were they, however, more la- 
mentably disappointed. As the noble lord proceeded with his state- 
ment, it was soon seen that all idea of abolishing Church Rates had 
been abandoned, and that the extent of the proposed plan was, that the 1 
churches should be kept in repair by a grant of 250,000/. a year from 
the public funds, instead of by rates raised in vestry in the usual man- 
ner; a change which, while it still violated the principle of religious 
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liberty, by making the Dissenter pay equally with the Churchman for 
the support of an Establishment from which he dissented, had this fea- 
ture in common with thsft of the plan for the Commutation of Tithes, 
that it made more fixed, permanent, and perpetual, the Funds for thu 
support of the Church, than they were before ; and recognised with aM 
the sanction of the Legislature the very principle tp which the pis- 
scntersso strongly object; namely, that all parties or sects in the State 
should contribute to the maintenance of the State Religion, however 
much they might hold that religion to be erroneous in doctrine, faith, 
or form. ^ 

The payment of Church Rates by Dissenters had, as Lord Althorp 
himself truly remarked, been objected to by them, not so much On ac- 
count of their amount (for the whole sum raised did not exceed. 
500,000/. a year), as on account of its violation of*the principle they 
held sacred ; namoly, that every sect should maintain its own esta- 
blishment, and no one be made to contribute towards supporting the 
temples or the priesthood of ail :t,her. Lord Althorp admitted this 
and admitted* that he wished to give the Dissenters satisfaction, by re- 
licv iug their consciences and their purses at the same time. And how does 
be propose to do this ? Why, by taking aw^y the name of Church Rates, 
and putting a stop to the control a>f vestries over sums to be, voted as 
such ; and then, dividing the kinds of repairs required for Churches into 
two classes — the substantial repair of the edifice, and its surplus adorn- 
ments — he says — The first shall be paid for by an annual appropria- 
tion of the sum of 250,000/. taken from the land tux, to which Dis- 
senters contribute as well as Churchmen, and which deficiency must 
be supplied by taxes to the same amount drawn from some other 
source; and the second shall bc«puid by those who are frequenters of 
the Church alone. — Now, as a relief to the consciences of the Dis- 
senters, this is redly none at all; since to them, the being forced to 
keep die (‘hutches in substantial repair is just as mu«h an imposition on 
them as being obliged to pay for the ornamental decoration^. They 
should contribute to support both, or be relieved from paying for 
either ; and the last is the only position compatible with the right,* of con- 
science and true religious liberty. As to the pecuniar y relief there will 
be little or none ; L>r the same, if not a greats sum will be expended 
on Church building and Church decoration ; only it will be extracted 
from the pockets of the people in an indirect rather than a direct 
manner, so that they will not be so sensible of its amount; but it will 
not on that account be the less a real burden, though it will not be 
so heavy an apparent one. . > 

Lord Althorp was followed by Mr. Hume, who objected to the plan 
entirety, and thought that if tiie Church must be supported by the 
State for some time to come, until ftie nation was ripe for their se* 
paration, the best way would be to declare the whole of the Church 
property to be national, and then to pay the Ecclesiastical establish- 
ment as we at prt sent pay the navy and army, by voting annually, 
jn the estimates laid before Parliament, the stun necessary for its sup- 
port, subject to all the control which the representatives of the people 
would exercise over it. 

Mr. Gisborne expressed his dissatisfaction at the plan which had been an* 
flounced by the noble lord. The noble lord had advanced no argument in sup- 
port of the connexion between the church and state which would not be equally 
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applicable to the continuance of the connexion between the state and the practice 
of medicine, if that union had happened to have been formed some centuries ago. 
tinker these circumstances, the noble lord could have done no less than say , u We 
will interfere between no man and his doctor ; each person may pursue his own 
road to health or to suffering, and all that we ask is, that he should pay the state 
physician.” (Hear.) The question was simply one of payment, whether that 
payment were just ©r unjust. When the government surrendered the dvurch-rates 
m Ireland, they broke the m&gic circle of the inviolability of church property, and 
the English Dissenters never would be content until the same measure of justice 
was dealt out to them— namely, the unconditional surrender of church property. 
He could not help designating the noble lord's plan as an experiment on the 
gullibility of the Dissenters. (Hear.) It was founded updn the old financial 
principle, that if money were taken out of th|£ pockets of the people by indirect 
instead of direct njesfhs, they would not be aware of their loss. What did the 
Dissenters complain of? Of contributing to the support of a church whose doc- 
trines they did not approve of. How did the noble lord propose to relieve them ? 
By making them pay as much for that purpose as they did at the present moment. 
(Hear, hear.) With great respect for the noble lord, lie must say that this mea- 
sure was a second edition of the marriage bill recently brought forward by the 
Government, and he believed in his heart that it t would excite,as much dis- 
satisfaction. 

The noble lord seemed to think that it Ought to be satisfactory to the Dissen- 
ters, but he (Mr. Gisborne) thought that it would and ought to be unsatisfactory 
to all , Dissenters and liberal men. He argued, with the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, that the best course which the noble lord could have pursued would have 
been to have brought in a bill to declare simply that church-rates should cease, 
and that henceforth churches should be supported by those only who used them. 
I^e totally differed from those who thought that this would be offering a premium 
for dissent. There was another course which the noble lord might have pursued 
— he might have made provision for the building and repair of churches out of 
the revenues of the church itself. It was generally admitted that there were sine- 
cure offices in the church which might be abolished or reduced without in any 
degree impairing the efficiency of the establishment, though such a course might 
possibly affect the hospitality days of the deans and chapters. It appeared to 
him to be demonstrably that the revenues of the church were more than sufficient. 
There were always a number of candidates for a vacant benefice. He believed 
that to men of average ability the church offered greater advantages as ? pecuniary 
speculation than any other profession. If he had a remarkably stupid son— 
which, thank God, he had not — he knew no better mode of getting him a com- 
fortable living than by educating him for the church. (A laugh.) It had been 
proposed to make every living in the church worth 300?. a-year, but even that 
would not, in his opinion, remove from the church the scandal of having a large 
number of poor clergymen unprovided for. The noble lord had it m Ins power 
to have brought forward a measure which would have satisfied alL orders of peo- 
ple, instead of which he had propounded a plan with respept to which he hoped 
fie was prophesying correctly when he said that it would be rejected by the house 
and the counfry. (Hear.) 

Sir Robert Inglis expressed his great satisfaction at finding Lord 
Althorp recognized in this plan, tj?e duty of the State to maintain the 
Church ; and in consideration of this leading feature of it, r ,he would 
submit to some defects in its details. 

Mr. Divett and Mr. Wilks both expressed their extreme disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction at the plan. Mr. Stanley defended, and Mr. 
D. W. Harvey exposed it in an able and uncompromising speech. He 01 
was followed by Lord John Russell, who expressed his devoted attach- 
ment to the Church, and defended the plan of Lord Althorp, as con- 
sistent with the highest respect for the rights of the Dissenters. As 
his was the best speech on the Government side, we give it entire, as 
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reported, to balance against Mr. Gisborne’s : and it will be seen that 
the difference is great between them. 

Lord John Rossfj.l felt it incumbent on kim testate the grounds of his oppo- 
sition in sentiment to the h«n. and learned member who had just sat down. That 
hon. and learned member professed a rehdiness support generally the measures 
of his Majesty's Government,, buVWmented that he could not do So on |he present 
occasion. He (Lord J. RuSftMJi should be totally wanting in candour ana open- 
ness if he did not state that the reason why that hon. and learifled metpber and his 
friends were so frequently disappointed as to the n&ture of the measures which 
were introduced from time to time, arose in a great difference of opinion^ which 
he (Lord J. Russell) was afraid would never be reconciled (hear, heat), for while 
the one wished to preserve and refoHn, they could never be brought into an 
accordance wi|}t the views of those who were anxious in the first place to destroy. 
(Cheers.) The hon. member for Middlesex did not disguise nis feelings ; he 
stated openly that he looked to the destruction of the established church ; neither 1 
had the hon. and learned member concealed his sentiments. They acted accord- 
ing to their persuasion i he (Lord J. Russell), on the other hand, acted according 
to his conscientious and firm conviction that an established church tended to the 
advancement of religion, the promotion of morality, and the maintenance of good 
order, government, and civilization in a state. ( Cheers.) He believed, moreover, 
that the church of England was that established church which was consonant to 
the opinions and feelings of the great body of the population of the country. 
(Cheers.) He therefore looked upon the present measure with regard to church 
rates, not as preparing the way for the destruction of the establishment, as the hon. 
and learned member would have it, but with the view, by removing reasonable 
and fairly stated grievances, to maintain in its influence that church which when 
duly and adequately reformed, as he trusted would soon be the case, was most 
importantly conducive to the welfare and permanent benefit of the stale (< "beers.) 

The hon and learned gentleman stated that in his opinion if there was a church 
establishment there must be certain doctrines laid down to which the members of 
the state should be made to conform — i. e. in other words, there could not 1>e a 
church establishment without intolerance. (Hear.) Such was certainly the case 
with the church of Rome ; but his opinion, he (Lord J. Russell) must say, was 
directly the reverse. He maintained there might be a church establishment sup- 
ported by the state and by compulsory payment consistently with the mainte- 
nance of perfect religious fieedom, and without in the slighest degree violating 
the sanctuary of conscience (hear, hear), every one being permitted to prefer and 
adhere to *hat religious faith of which in his own conscience he approved. 
(Hear, hear.) With those opinions he had always gone along with the Protestant 
Dissenters of the country, in seeking the removal of religious disabilities, but 
always with the firm conviction of the necessity and advantage of an established 
church ; and much as he should regret not coinciding with their opinions, sup- 
porting their views, and removing their grievances, yet, if the hon. and learned 
member for Colchester, and the hon. member for Poston, were to be taken on the 
present occasion as the real expositors of their sentiments, and if he were to under- 
stand they would not be satisfied witli any thing Ity which the principle of & 
church establishment was recognized, he must, however reluctantly, at once de- 
clare his opposition to all such extravagant claims. (Hear.) • 

With respect to the proportion immediately before the house, the voting of % 
certairrsum out of the lana-lax of England and Wales, to be applied to the sup- 
port of churches, he must be allowed to sajf, there was a difference to be observed, 
betweeh thd churches of the establishment and*those of the Dissenters, In the 
latjer case the chapels were built where there was a congregation in want Of 
them ; so that there was always a subscription to maintain them $ but in the case 
of the parish churches, which, every one in the country, he was sure, would be 
grieved to see falling into decay, those especially which were planted in the rural 
districts, if not supported by some fund like the present, they, from the nature of 
the congregations, would be found in a very few years in the most melancholy 
state of dilapidation and ruin. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member for Middlesex 
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had stated his belief that the plan now proposed had been suggested by the bench 
of bishops, and yet in another part of his speech that hon, member declared his 
conviction that it would not give* satisfaction to the church — two propositions 
which certainly seemed somewhat contradictory ar^l destructive of each other. 
(Hear.) He assured tliat hon. member, however, that it was founded on no com- 
munication whatever with thatf right rev. body ; it had been brought forward 
simply with the view explained by his noble friend, of doing away with a per- 
petual and increasing source of irritation and dispute with regard to«the payment 
of the church-rates, and at the. same time preserving, as was felt to be desirable, 
the principle of an establishment. (Hear, hear ) 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Gillon, as Scotch 
members, objected to the plan, as making both r Scotch and Irish 
Dissenters, who had never before paid Church rates in ary shape, pay 
the same through the land tax. Mr/Robinson and Mr. Baines also 
opposed it on behalf of the English Dissenters. The latter gentle- 
man was as uncourteou^ly received and treated during all the time he 
was speaking, as himself and Mr. Hill were on the former debate on 
the Dissenters’ grievances in the preceding week. The clamourers in 
the House seem to make an aim at some particular individuals, and to 
keep up a system of personal annoyance towards them, iit the most un- 
worthy manner. A little exercise of. patience, however, accompanied 
with firmness and perseverance, is sure to overcome these assaults. 

Mr. Wynn, and Sir M. W. Ridley, approved of the Government 
plan ; and Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley each spoke a second time in 
reply, when a division being called for, the numbers were — For the 
substitution of an annual grant of 250,000/. a-year from the land-tax, 
to.supply the place of the Church rates, according to the plan of Lord 
Althorp, 256 ; — Against it, 140. The iist of the Minority will be found 
in its proper^lace. 


MR. O’CONNELL’S MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE ON 
THE IRISH UNION. 

Tuesday, the 22d, being the day appointed for the discussion of the 
great Question, whether the Legislative Uuion between England and 
Ireland, and the abolition of the native Parliament of the latter, had 
been productive of benffit or injury to Ireland itself, or to the Empno 
at large, considerable expectation and excitement prevailed. Mr, 
Rice, who had undertaken to meet Mr, O’Connell ori this question, had 1 
moved that the House should be called ove t r on this day, m order to 
secure the fullest possible attendance of members ; and as *it was 
known that the call would be enforced, it had brought a lafge number,, 
of members to town, for the first time during the present session, to 
avoid the penalty of being placed in the custody ot‘ the Sergeant- at- Arbis, 
a release from whose grasp can only be obtained by the payment of 
very heavy fees. * 

The chair was taken at four o’clock, an hour earlier than the usual 
time of meeting, to call over the names of the members for a ballot on 
the Dungarvou election, which occupied the first half-hour. On the 
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termination of this, some petitions were presented by English and Irish 
members, praying for a repeal of the Union between England and Ire- 
land, which occupied the remainder of the hour till five o'clock, when 
the Order of the Day %*$ read, for calling over the House, which was 
done in the following manner : the gallery being empty during the 
whole of the sitting, and no stranger or reporter permitted to be pre- 
sent. Mr. Ley, the chief clerk, read, from the official books, the names 
of all the English members first, following *the alphabetical order of 
counties, beginning with Bedfordshire, and ending with Yorkshire*; 
and calling the names of all the members of places in each county iti 
succession ; then Scotlqpd, and then Ireland in the same manner. 
About 500*answered to their names ; and the remaining 158 were called 
over a second time after the fifst list had been gone through, and about 
fifty of these answered to their names, having come in since the early 
sitting. The remaining 100 were moved to be called over again on the 
following day, when such as were not excused by previous leave of 
absence, or by illness, would be liable to be sent after by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, if the House should so determine, and brought up, however 
distant the^ might be, to attend in their place, and besides the fees for 
their release, be saddled with the expense of the journey both ways, 
undertaken for their seizure or capture. . 

This proceeding lasted from frve till half-past, six o’clock, and waa 
both tiresome aud useless ; since, the avowed object of enforcing a call 
of the House is to secure the actual attendance of each member during 
the debate, and to ensure his voting upon the question when put to a 
division ; while, in reality , no security whatever is taken for his doing 
either of these two last and most important duties. If he attends in 
his place when his name is called over, and passes his muster, he may 
leave the House immediately »afterwards — absent himself during the 
whole of the debate — and give no vote at all upon the division, and he 
would not incur any censure or penalty for so doing. A call of tfye 
House, to be of any real use, should enforce, not Merely the coining to 
the first assembling, but a continuous attendance, and, above all, a 
final expression of opinion by a vote on the question when put for de- 
cision. But so full of fiction and delusion are almost ail our forms of 
law and legislation — that the very things which are of no use to be 
attained are secured by the strongest guaraffTees, and the things that 
are all important to be accomplished, are utterly overlooked and ne- 
glected. And yet, there is no doubt that should any member propose 
an alteration on this matter, he would be met with the charge of in- 
novation on our ancient and venerable constitution, and told that it 
was presumption to attempt to disturb or amend forms |o admirably 
adapted to the due solemnity of public business, by the sagacity and 
wisdom of our ancestors! 

At abput a quarter before seven o'clock, the call of the House having 
been gone through, and the petitions relating to the Repeal of the 
Union between England and Ireland laid upon the table, Mr, O’Con- 
nell was called upon by the Speaker — and rose to enter on the debate. 
The House was exceedingly full, even to the side galleries,; the atten- 
tion was very deep, and every thing betokened a very animated and in- 
teresting debate, Mr. O’Connell began, however, apparently out of 
spirits, m a lower tone of voice than usual, and seemed oppressed with 
the weight of his subject or the consciousness of an entire want of sym- 
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pathy in his auditory, and he never came up to his accustomed stand- 
ard of spirit, or force, or eloquence throughout. The speech occupied 
live hours in the delivery, and was spread Over so wide a range, that 
both its length and the multiplicity of its ditails, were prejudicial 
to the speaker and his cause ? for instead of enlisting, as it must have 
been the interest of both to do, the sympathies of those who were 
hostile or neutral to the motion, it had a wearying and fatiguing effect : 
which was evinced by the gradual dropping off, and retiring of very 
many of the Members, long before the close. 

To give any abridgment of such a speech, which should convey even 
its principal topics to our readers, would not he practicable in the space 
we could devote to it in our present Number; but we maj say of its 
character, that it wfcs more heavy, in matter and manner, than Mr. 
O’Connell’s speeches usually are, — that it was too much encumbered 
with historical documents and financial details, — that it was very much 
too long to be. heard with pleasure, and what is not heard with pleasure 
is unavailing for conviction, and therefore thrown away — and that if 
he had occupied just half the time in discussing the only part of the 
•question to which an English House of Commons will give a ready ear, 
namely, what effect has been produced by the Union between England 
and Ireland, on both these countries, as seen in those broad and tan- 
gible consequences which all can appreciate, and none can misunder- 
stand, — be would have made a far more powerful impression, and ad- 
vanced his object much beyond the point at which this long, and tedious, 
and inefficient speech has placed it. That Mr. O’Connell could have 
done this, if he had chosen, no one who js in the habit of witnessing his 
really great powers, and varied talent, can for a moment doubt. We 
think it was ah error in judgment in him not to have done so; but he 
may, perhaps, reserve himself for the reply, when all the facts and ar- 
guments on the other side shall have been stated : though an opening 
speech of five hours will somewhat lessen the disposition of the House 
to hear a reply exteifded over any similar length of time* 

As to the idea that some persons seem to entertain, that«it is dan- 
gerous to discuss the question of the Union with Ireland at all ; and 
that granting a Committee of* Enquiry as to its effects, would be 
conceding to the Repgalers, and prejudging the whole matter in 
■dispute ; we confess we have no such impressions, and no such 
fears. The dissolution of the Union between England arid Ire- 
land is a question as fairly open to discussion as that of a dis- 
solution of the union between Church and State. They are both 
questions of political expediency. If the Union between the two 
countries has been productive of more good than evil, it is surely in the 
power of those who hold such an opinion to pr € ove it by evidence : and 
therefore they should advocate tlje inquiry for which Mr. O’Cohnell 
asks; since the proof of the benefit will show the good policy* of our 
prolonging that measure, and set the question for a long period at least 
at rest. For ourselves, we have not come to any very decided opinion 
on the question, being rather inclined however, at present, to believe 
that both the parties in the dispute are in error, that the Union » 
has neither been productive of the great good to Ireland which 
some contend, nor the great injury which others declare; that 
the evils under which Ireland at present labours have sprung from 
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other causes than the Union, — and that their cure is to be found in 
other remedies than its Repeal. But though we thus think, und though 
we should give our vote#ag*ainst 4 such Repeal, if that were the point at 
issue, — we can yet see no danger whatever. in grafting the Committee of 
Inquiry which is asked for in the following terms of Mr. O 'Connell’s 
motion : t 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report on the means 
by which the dissolution of the , Parliament of Ireland was effected ; ori J( the 
effects of that measure upon Ireland, and upon the labourers in husbandry and 
operatives in manufactures in England ; and bn the probable conse pieiues of 
continuing the Legisative Union between both countries. 1 ' 

At twelveVclock, when Mr. # 0’ConneH’s speech was concluded, Mr. 
Rice rose, and professed his readinesa*to answer M*r. O’Connell, if the 
House were disposed to give him their attention ; hut it being certain 
that the reply would require several hours also; and that the debate 
would even then hhve to be adjourned, as nearly all the Irish members 
would be expected to speak upon the question, which would prolong 
the discussiqn probably through the entire week, the feeling of the 
House was strongly in favour of an adjournment, which was accord- 
ingly moved by Mr. Rice, who thus secured to himself the privilege of 
opening the debate on the following evening. We shall wait, there- 
fore, until its termination, and tlien endeavour to* present, if not a re- 
port, at least a summary or review of the week’s debate, with the result 
of our own impression after hearing the whole. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 


IMPORTANT ANALYSIS OF THE CONNEXION OF CRIME WITH 
INTEMPERANCE. 

Sir, Edinburgh, April, 1834. 

I beg to inclose a document that may be usasfrrt to you, as showing the 
opinion of the justices of the peace in regard to theefiects that the use of spirits 
is working in this part of the country. 

I have been this day in the City Chambers, and have ascertained from the 
official records, that m the Royalty (or city), there were issued for the year 
1833-4,736 certificates for licences. The Royalty contains 55,232 souls, and 
11,046 families. There is therefore^ a licence to every fifteenth family. The 
whole population of Edinburgh and its suburbs is about 166,000, but beyond the 
Royalty the licenses are mixed up with those of the county, and it is not so easy 
to obtain a distinct account of them. Abctot three years ago it was said that 
there were 1700 licences in the whole place. * 

The following is an extract from a valuable Report of the House of Correction 
at Preston, Lancashire, drawn up by the Rev. Mr. Clay, the chaplain, for last 


year. 


« With regard to the important question, as to the origin of crime, the chaplain 
begs to state that, about the end of September, he held a particular conversation 
with every individual in the jail, as to the circumstances, which in their own 
opinion, had brought them into their melancholy condition, and taking their 
voluntary communications as a geneial criterion, he learned that 48 persons of 
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various ages, and both sexes, committed on charges of felony for trial at the pre- 
sent sessions, the alleged offences of , 

“ 24 are directly attributable to the ale-house orbeer^hops ; 13 prisoners deny 
their guilt, and decline making any communication; 7 offences seem to have 
been committed under circumstances of temptation; 4 prisoners plead want as 
an excuse for their offences. 

“ Among 27 convicted male felons, 2 attribute their offences to frant, 3 to 
temptation, and 22 to drinking. 

“ Of 36 cases of assault, 3 are attributable to idleness and bad company, 5 to 
combinations among the spinners, 7 to combination and drinking, and 21 to 
drinking alone. 

“ Of 14 cases of vagrancy, 6 are referable to idleness and depravity, 6 to the 
plea of distress, and 2 to drunkenness. f 

u Of 21 bastardy cases, 15 men attribute their condition to idleness and ig- 
norance, and 6 to drinking. 

“ Three utterers of base coin attribute their fate to drinking^ 

“Two men confined for neglect of work assign drinking as the cause. 

“ Of 8 men confined for neglecting their families, 2 plead innocence of the 
charge, 4 distress, and 2 drunkenness. 

“ Of 7 poachers, 2 refer their practices to bad company, and 5 to drinking. 
u Of 6 men imprisoned for obtaining money under false pretences, 2 plead 
want, 4 impute their offences to a passion fpr drinking. # 

“ Six soldiers are imprisoned for military offences arising from drinking. 

“Of 10 men confined for various misdemeanours, 1 attributes his offence to 
temptation, 4 assert their innocence, and 5 impute their situation to drinking. 

“ There.are 14 females convicted of felony, of whom, 1 asserts her innocence, 
1 (girl) pleads neglect of parents, l pleads exposure to great temptation, 1 is of 
weak .intellects, 3 appear very ignorant and depraved, and 7 attribute their 
situation to drinking. 

“ Thus it appears that the passion for liqdbr is a source of ruin and disgrace, 
more fruitful than every other cause combined, and that of 189 offenders of all 
descriptions, there vveie 1 1C who imputed their misfortunes or their crimes to the 
temptations held out to** them by the ale-houses and the beer-shops. It remains 
to be seen whether the recent legislative enactment for the regulation of the latter, 
will, in any degree, check the mischiefs which they have occasioned ox 'increased. 
In the mean time, the chaplain cannot refrain from stating the opinion which, 
over and over again, has been, in substance, avowed to him by the ruined victims 
of intoxication, that but for the desolating passion, which finds the unchecked 
means of indulgence at every fiioment and in every place, our numerous prisons 
would be almost untenanted**' 

I have transcribed the above upon the chance of the Report not having met your 
eye. 

Jfwehad had longer notice I have little doubt but that petitions might have 
been got up from every Temperance Society in the kingdom, praying for the 
eventual annuiilation of distillation of spirits as a drink . If we could succeed m 
taking off' the malt and hop duties, so as to place good beer within the reach of the 
poor, suppress public-houses and beer T shops as much as possible, so as to induce 
the people to drink their ale at tbeir own fireside, as formerly, and annihilate 
spirits, some hope might be entertained for the next geperation. For years past, 
Government has been making criminals by the quickest mode, and then punch- 
ing them by the most sanguinary code m the Christian world ! 

I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 

II. K. GREVILLE. w 

At a Meeting of % General Quarter-Sessions of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the County of Edinburgh, held within the County Court Room, Edinburgh, 
on Tuesday the 21st May^ 1833 ; 
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The following Resolutions of the Committee appointed for the granting of Cer- 
tificates for Ale- Licences, was read and approved of, and the Clerk was directed to 
get them printed and circulated among the Justices and Parochial Ministers of 
the County:— # 

1st, That considering the great number of Tippling Houses and Shops for the 
Sale of Spirituous Liquors, in which such Eiquors are sold to be drunk on the 
Premises, it is necessary that the number of Houses and Shops to which Certifi- 
cates are granted, for the purpose of obtaining Excise Licences for the sale of 
Spirits, should be as much as possible reduced. , 

2d, That therefore, at their different Meetings for granting Certificates, the Jus- 
tices should consider the number of Licences previously granted in the Town of 
Edinburgh, and should not increase, but rather diminish the number of Licences as 
much as practicable. * 

3d, That the Certificate should be held as granted for the House or Premises, 
and not for the Tenant or Occupier. • 

4th, That no Certificate should be granted for a New Inn or Public House, 
unless after the fullest inquiry into the special circumstances of the case. 

5th, lhat no Certificate should be granted to a Shop not previously licensed, 
unless where the Justices are satisfied that the Shop is set up for the general pur- 
poses of Trade, and not for a Tippling House. 

Such are the Resolutions and Plan by which the Committee recommend the 
granting of Excise Licences for thp sale of Spirits under the existing Law. But 
the Committee cannot avoid this occasion of stating it to the County as their 
most decided opinion, that the prei^ent low rate of Duty upon Spirits is rapidly 
promoting the deterioration of the morals and habits of many classes of the Com- 
munity, and therefore the Committee are decidedly of opinion that the County 
of Edinburgh ought immediately to make a strong representation to Government, 
earnestly lecommending the im position of a very considerable increase of the 
Duty upon Spirits. 

• JOHN HOPE, J. J>, Preset 


MR. CAYLEY'S REGISTRY BILL— SIMPLIFICATION OF TRANSFER 
OF PROPERTY. , 

Sir, Cambridge , April, 1834. 

The country expects your assistance in its attempt to extricate itself 
from the grasp of the lawyers, well knowing that the Press, so independent on 
most subjects, is under the influence of the attorneys, who have it in their power 
to give advertisements to such newspapers as not attack the infamous state 
of the law. None dare to defend it ! If the lawyers are not able to defeat Mr. 
Cayley’s Registry Bill, the nation will derive more advantage from that measure 
than is contemplated generally. An efficient registry will render it as easy to 
transfer an estate from its owner to a purchaser or mortgagee, by a simple en- 
dorsement on the back of the original deed, as a bill of exchange is now paused 
from one party to another. A multiplicity of deeds only creates confusion (par- 
ticularly if one should happen flb be lost), and entails great expense. If Govern- 
ment will have a tax on *he transfer of real property, which is only reasonable in 
lieu of stamps, let it be collected at tl^e registry offices. Ihe excuse now made 
by solicitors forgiving every purchaser a faesh deed is, that a stamp is required, 
and something must be written upon it. I am sure you will immediately see 
* the absurdity of having any additional deeds beyond the original deed describing 
the property. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A FRIEND TO JUSTICE. * 
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OIITGIN OF BRITISH TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

, The increasing interest evinced by the public, in the establishment of Tern- 

{ >eranee Societies, induces us to give 'their origin, in thjse countries, so far as we 
lave been able to obtain information. 

Before the establishment of Tefnpcrance Societies in America had crossed the 
Atlantic, or at least before those more striking statements had readied our shores, 
a medical gentleman in Dublin (Dr. llarvey), who had much opportunity for 
observation amongst the poor, as one of the physicians to a dispensary in the de- 
solated part of that city, termed the Liberty , felt deeply concerned on observing 
the unspeakable havoc made by that many-headed monster, Intemperance; 
and occasionally called public attention to the subject, through the newspapers, 
by anonymous paragraphs, or by letters under various signatures. A letter, 
under the signature of Pno Patiua, containing a very striking American docu- 
ment, styled National Cost of T?i temperance, was inserted in the Dublin Morning 
Pasty on the 20th May, 1829, as being particularly well calculated to arouse 
those who might not l|e so ready to consider the subject on strictly religious, or 
on moral grounds. Other letters followed. And amongst thje individuals, whom 
the medical gentleman endeavoured to interest on the occasion, was Doctor 
Cheyne, Physician-General to the army in Ireland, whose countenance, exer- 
tions, and influence, were promptly and efficiently given. On the. 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1829, an association was formed. But, it appears, that much about the 
same period, and possibly previously, other well-disposed men, in distant parts of 
the kingdom, were exerting themselves to the same effect, — as a Temperance 
Society was established in the town of New, Ross, county of Wexford, on the 21st 
of August, 1829, by twb benevolent and useful men, George William Carr, and 
Samuel Elly ; t he first Temperance Society, probably (we mean on the principle 
of total abstinence from ardent spirits), which has been established in the Old 
World ; and, certainly, as far as we are aware, the first which was established in 
these kingdoms. A spark of the sacred fire from America had early found its 
way to the north of Ireland, which soon kindled a wide-spread and lofty flame. 
It was, also , in the month of A u gusty that Professor Edgar, of Belfast, commenced 
his powerful appeals, through the public piqss, and otherwise; soon after which 
he visited Scotland ancl England, and, with some excellent men in each king- 
dom,* greatly excited the public attention; all which eventuated (as our American 
brethren have it), m those gieat national and district societies in Britain, now 
too well known to require further observation. 

INTEREST OF TRADESMEN, AS OVERSEERS, IN INCREASING 
TIIE POOR RATES. 

Past Bourn ty Sussex. 

A circumstance occurred Jutef on the 2Gtli of March, which if you kindly take 
the trouble of investigating, it is hoped may increase rents, and add to the security 
of landed property throughout England. 

An experienced Magistrate last winter invited the principal Rate payers, who 
are Farmers, to dinner, that be might consul^ them on the best mode of reducing 
the parochial burdens ; and the result was, that at Lady tide, no Tradesmen were 
appointed overseers for the ensuing year, that they might not supply the Work- 
house profusely from their shops — Whereas oA reference to the 21st page of the 
First Poor Law Report, it appeared that the total of tn mates, in the House, for 
the year ending March, 1832, was 87, aird the average number relieved, was about 
60, whose food did not cost more than [Is. per head weekly ; consequently, the 
whole did not exceed 468/.; whilst the manufacture in the workhouse of Linen, 
Woollen, Shoes, and Straw Hats, after paying for the materials, yielded 220/. j 
and allowing 2/. each for the clothing of the inmates, made 120/.— 322/. ; 
which reduced the cost of the Paupers in the Workhouse, to only 146/. Whereas 
k the names are given of 174 men pot infirm ; women, 120 ; and children under 12 

years of age, 238 — 532 ; who received 1978/. 12$. 6c/. in cash, for standing still 

— — . — ■ — — — — — 

* The names of DunLp and of Collins, and of other worthies, both in Scotland 
and in England, need scarcely, at this period' of temperance affairs, be alluded to — 
they, already, stand conspicuous on the record of an honest fame. 
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to which the Tradesmen contributed unnecessarily, as the Valuers of the Parish 
have since agreed there would not be one hand out of employ if the land was 
profitably cultivated. The loss of the Tradesmen was not confined to the rites 
they paid, being much greater in the loss on the sale of Manufactured Goods, 
winch they would have had if this almost 5th part of the population of the parish 
had been allowed to work for the farmers, or been encouraged to rent Land for 
their own maintenance at spade husbandry, as one has done, who has conse- 
quently savfcd the parish 13/. since Michaelmas. reference to the rental it 
appears that out of 4 Overseers for the ensuing year, though they rent upwards of 
1000/., only one possessed an inch of land, and he has only 8/. a-year to sink in 
value, as the rates rise. Thus the reason is apparent of the great pains these 
great farmers take to persuade Magistrates of the waste which might be committed 
by Tradesmen. t Whether equally successful in other places may easily be ascer- 
tained by requesting two of the Resident Proprietor to make a Return thus — 

The total rental of the Parish of — is X the amount of the last 

year’s Poor Rates — s. — rf. in the Pound. , 

Owns as rated. Rent as rated. 

1st. Overseer • I 

2d. ditto I 

3d. ditto I 

4th. ditto * I 


By what they own it will be seen to what amount they are interested in reducing 
the Rates ; and by what they rent , it yill be seen how much they are interested 
in vicreasing the fund which saves their own Capital in the*payment of Wages. 

Ts it not under such influence that the Poor Law Commissioners act, in at- 
tempting to scotch, not to kill the snake 1 Surely this is a useless step, whilst 
power remains to seize its prey. Whereas it would be most easy to remove an evil 
that is the mere creature of Law, by changing the word Occupier for Proprietor, 
as in Scotland, where rents are well^uid, and no hands are out of employ; by 
Heritors being allowed to modify the aliments they alone furnish , for the tenants 
here acknowledge they do not jurnish ; the vast sums they pay having been allowed 
in the rent before they entered on their farms. 

Enquiries addressed to Mr. J. Starr, East Bourne, Sussex, will be answered. 

NOVEL MODE PROPOSED FOR TAKING ACCURATE LISTS OF 
.DIVISIONS IN TIIE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Sir, Croydon , April , 1834. 

Presuming, from the Report of the Committee on this subject, that 
there is a difficulty in obtaining a correct and expjyUjious List of Voters on a 
Division of the House of Commons, allow me to submit a simple method of ac- 
quiring a fair printed List as readily as the names can be audibly called over; 
and, as this mode would afford any number of copies, it would prevent the many 
errors that now occur in public reports, and consequently do away with the odium 
to which members are now subject in Ansequence of being wrongly reported ; 
which is often to the extent of representing them as voting m direct opposition 
<o .the pledges made by them to their constituents. * 

The method I beg to suggesj is very simple, and I will describe it as concisely 
as possible. Let there be an alphabetical Ljst of the whole of the Members of 
the House, divided into two parts, placed in a frame about the size of a common 
toilet-glass. Let the first part of the List, (say to K) be placed on the left hand 
side, and the other on the right, at the distance of about two feet from each other. 
Let there be horizontal grooves from each name, in which the name would slide. 
In these grooves let there be placed a small sliding stamp, in types, of each mem* 
bej’s name, in an inverted position. In the centre of the two Lists, let there be 
placed a perpendicular groove for the fixed type to fail into ; and so contrived 
as to allow the name, when moved into it, to fall below the horizontal grooves, to 
prevent impeding any other type. 

This frame might'be placed in the centre of the house, for the better hearing of 
those who had to direct it, and on a division, the names should be called out 
aloud. Two persons standing at the frame should then move the name when 
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called out, which would force the type into the perpendicular groove, until the 
whole should be called over. The type then to be made secure, the sliding 
groove drawn out, the printers* ink passed over it, put under a press, and in an 
instant a correct List of the Division would be obtained and printed, and this 
could be multiplied to any extent required. 

I beg to submit the above observations to your consideration, and should 
you think the plap practicable you will, perhaps, submit it to the notice of the 
ingenious. , I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

W. G. 

fWe admire the ingenuity of the plan proposed by our Correspondent, and, 
therefore, we readily give it publicity. But we doubt its practicability, because 
the House is already too small for the accommodation of its members : and any 
framework or apparatus, wherever placed, would only mcreasq the evil. The 
names could be tvrtilcn with sufficient rapidity by any skilful short-hand writer 
as last as they could be called out, and when thus obtained could be multiplied 
with sufficient speed by hand for tiie press. — Editor.] . 

MOTIONS DEFE11BED. 

Relief fob the Polish Exiles. — Mr. Buckingham. — While we write this, we do 
not know the issue of the discussion on the motion of Mr. O’Connell ; but it is be- 
lieved that it will extend oven to Thursday evening ; in which case the motion for an 
Address to the Crown on behalf of the Polish Exiles, fixed for that evening, will be- 
come what is called a 4 ‘ Dropped Motion/’ land cannot be brought on until some other 
open day, of which the previously crowded state of the Order Book presents little or 
no hope till June or July, if even then. 

Drunkenness. — Mr. Buckingham, — Select Committee, to inquire into the increase 
of drunkenness, and the best means of preventing its further spread, deferred from 
Tuesday, 20th of May, till Tuesday, 27 th of May; the former day being Whitsun 
Tuesday, the House does not sit. 

Copyright Act. — Mr. Buckiugliam, — Bill*to repeal so much of the Act 54 Geo. 111., 
commonly called “ The Copyright Act,” as enjoins the delivery of eleven Copies of 
every Book and Volume for the eleven Public Libraries therein mentioned, excepting 
only one Copy to the British Museum, deferred from Tuesday 17th June, till Tuesdn) 
24tn June, to give precedence to Sir Samuel Whalley’s motion on the Ballot, as lie 
was otherwise without an open day. 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. , 

MINORITY of 84, 

Tellers included, who,*jj 2 ^the 2lst of April, voted for Colonel Evans’s clause foi 
taking the vote by ballot in the borough of Hertford. 

Aglionby, H. A. FentGn, J. Locke, W. Seale, Colonel 

Attwood, T. Ferguson, Sir R. Lloyd, J. H. Sinclair, G. 

Baines, E. Fitzgerald, T. Lynch, A. H. Scholefield, J. 

Barnett, C. J. Fitzroy, Lord Moreton, H. Stanley, E. J. 

Biddulph, R. Fleming, Admiral Mullins, F. W , Sullivan, R. 

Bellew, K. M. Gaskell, D. Ord, W. H. Tennyson, C, 

Bish, T. Godson, R. •O'Connell, C. Throckmorton, R. 

Blake, M. J. Grote, G. O’Connell, Morgan Tooke, W. 

Blackburne, J. Gully, J. v Parrott, J. Torrens, Colonel 

Bouverie, Capt. Hall, B. *. Pease, J. Tynte, C. J. K* 

Briggs, R. Hardy, J, Penleaze, J. V invent. Sir F. * 

Brotherton, J. Hill, M. D. Phillpotts, J, Vigors, N. A. 

Buckingham, J. S. Hodges, L. Philips, &L Wallace, R. 

Clay, W. Hutt, W. Potter, R. Warburton, H. 

Chaytor, Sir W. Ilyett, W. H. Pryme, G. Wason, R. 

Chichester, J. P. B. Jacob, E. Ritler, T. Watkins, J. L* y* 

Dawson, E. Jervis, J. Rotch, B. Wuter()ark, Lord 

Divett, E. Kemp, T. R. Roche, D. Wigney, I. N. 

Dykes, F. L. B. Keppell, Major, G.T. Ruthven, E. Wilbraham, G. 

Etwall, R. Langdale, Hon. C. Ruthven, E. S. Williams, Colonel 

Faithfull, G. Lister, E. C. Russell, Lord 

Tellers. — —Evans, Colonel. — — Bulwer, E. L. 
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MINORITY OF 19, 

Teller included, who, on the 18th" of April, voted against the Grant to Maynooth 
# College. 4 

Agnew, Sir A. Lefroy, A. Mandeville, Lord Sinclair, G. 

Bateson, Sir It. Lefroy, T. Perceval!, Colonel Verner, Colonel 

Knatchbull, Sir E. Lowther, Colonel Plumptre, J. 

* Tiller.— - "Johnston, A. 


MAJORITY OF 187, 

Tellers included, who, on the 17th of April, voted for the admission of Dissenters 
. t tlie Universities. 

* ENGLAND. 

Adams, E. II. Divett, E. Littleton, Hu. E. Jt Scrope, T. 

Aglionby, II. A. Ebnngtou, Viscount Locke, W. Sheppard, T. 

Althorp, Lord Ewart, W. Lumley, Lord *Sraith, V. 

Raines, E. Ellis, VV. Lushington, Dr. Spaukie, It. 

Raring, F. T. iWkerly, J. N. Mangles, J. Spencer, Hon. Capt. 

Raring, W. II. Fellowes, H.A. W. Majoribanks, S. Stanley, K. J. 

Rainbridge, E, Fenton, J, Marshall, J. Stanley, lit. Hn. E* 

Barham, J. . * Fitzroy, Lord C. Milton, Viscount Staunton, Sir G. 

Barnard, E. G. Fort, J. Monckton, Hon. II. Staveley, T, K, 

Bewes, T. Gaskell, D. * Morpeth, Viscount Stewart, T. M. 

Beau clerk, Major Gisborne, T. Morrison, J. Strickland, Sir G. 

Beaumont, T. W. Gordon, R. * Mosley, Sir 0. Stuart, Lord D, C. 

Bernal It. Graham, Hon. Sir J. North, F. Strutt, E 

Biddulph, R. Grant, Rt. Hon. C. Ord, W. Tancred, II. W. 

Blackburne, J. Grant, R. Palmer, C. F, Tayleur, VV. 

Rouverie, Captain Grey, Sir G. Parker, J. Thomson, IU. Htt.P. 

Lolling, W. Gronow, Captain Parrott, J. Todd, J. R, 

Briggs, R. Handley, Major* Pease, J. Tooke, W. 

Briscoe, J. I. Hawes, B. Pelham, Hon. C. A. Torrens, Colonel 

Brodie, W. B. Heathcote, J. Penlease, J. S. Tower, C. 

Brocklehurst, J. Hill,M. D. * Pepys, Sir C. Trelawney, Sir W. 

Brotherton, J. Hodges, T. L. Peter, W. Tynte, C. J. K, 

Buckingham, J. S. Howaid, P. II. Potter, R. Vernon, Hon. G. 

Bulwer, E. L. Howard, Colonel It. Philips, M. » Vincent, Sir F. 

Buxton, F. Ilowick, Viscount Phillpotts, J. Vivian, J. II. 

Calvert, N. Hume, J. Finney, W. Wilbraham, G. 

(’arter, B. Hutt, W. Pol ter, J. Wigney, I, N. 

Cavendish, Lord Hyett, W. H. Rice, lion. T. S. Wilks, J, 

Cayley, Sir G. Jervis, J. Richards, J. Williams, Colonel 

Cayley, E. S. Kennedy, J. Rickfoid, W- . * Wood, G. W. 

C hay tor, Sir W. King, E, B. Ridley, Sir JVI.W. Wood, C, 

Chichester, J. B. Lambton, II. Rolfe, R. M. Walter, J. 

Childers, J. Labouchere, H. Romilly, J. Warburton, II. 

('lay, W. Langdale, Hon. C. Romilly, E. Warm, J. A. 

Clive, C. B. Langston, J. H. * Russell, Lord J. Ward, II. G. 

Codrington, Sir E, Lemon, Sir C. Russell, C. Watkins, J. L. V. 

•Crawley, S. Lafevre.C.S. Russell, Lord C. J. Wason,J{. 

Curteis, H.B. Lennard, Sir T. Bt Sandford, E. Wedgewood, J, 

Dawson ^E. Lennard, T. B. Scott, Sir C. Whitmore, VV. 

Dundas, Captain Lister, E, Sebright, Sir J. Whalley, Sir S. 

. * • Young, G. F. 

SCOTLAND. 

Callender, J. II. Johnston, A. Oliphant, L. Sinclair, G. 

Dunlop, J. M'Kenxib, S. Oswald, J. Wallace, It, 

Hay, Colonel L. 

• IRELAND. 

Barron, H.W. Evans, G. Martin, J. Ruthven, E. S, 

Barry, G.S. French, F. O'Callaghan, Hn, C. Ruthven, E. 

Butler, Hon. J. Hill, Lord M. O’Conuell, M. Stawell, Colonel 

Clements, Lord Lambert, II. O’Reilly, W. Talbot, J. 

Don, O’Conor Lynch, A. H. Perrin, L. Vigors, N. A. 
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MINORITY OF 46, 


Tellers included, who, on the 17th of ,April, voted against tho Admission of Dis- 
senters to the Universities. 


Bankes, W. 
Baring, A. 

Baring, F. 

Bell, M. 
Blackstone, W. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Bruce, C. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Clive, R. 
Darlington, Lord 
Duffield, T. 


Egerton, W. , 
Estcourt, T. 
Feilden, W, 

'Finch, G. 

Gaskell. £. M. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Bayes, Sir E. 
Herbert, Hon. T. 
Harries, lion. J. C. 


Lefroy, A. 
Lincoln, Lerd 
Lopes, Sir R. 
Manners, Lord R, 
Neale, Sir H. 
Nichul, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
Peel, lit. Hon. Sir 
Pigott, R. f 
Perceval, Colonel 
Rosrf, C. 


Ryle, T. 

Somerset, Lord G • 
Stanley, E. 
Trevor, (5. R. 
Tyrell, Sir J. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
W r ood, Colonel 
Wynn, C. 

Y oung, T. 


Tellers. Inglis, Sir R. Goulbum, Rt. Hon. 1C. 


MINORITY OF 141, 

Teller included, who, on the 21st of April, voted against the paying 250,0001. a-yeai 
out of the Land-Tax in lieu of the Church-Rates. 


Adams, E. H. 
Aglionby, II. A. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baines, E. 

Baldwin, Dr. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barron, VV. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Bowes, T. 

Bish, T. 

Blackney, W. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blamire, W. 

Bowes, J. 

Briggs, K. 

Briscoe J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Butler, Hon. P. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Cayley, SirG. 
Chapman, W. L. 
Clay, W. 

Chichester, J. P. B. 
Dalraeny, Lord 
Dash wood, G. II. 
Davies, Col. . 
Divett, E. 

Ellis, W. 

Evans, G. 

Evans, Col. 

E.wart, W. 

Ewing. J. 

Faithfull, G. 


Fellowes, lion. N. 
Fenton, J. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Fidlden, J. 

Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
French, F. 

Fryer, R. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Gaskell, D. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Godson, R. 

Grote, G. 

Ghest, J. J. 

Gully, J. 

Hall, B. 

Handley, Major 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawk ins, J. H. 
IIodg*?8lTM. 
Hudson, T. 

Hutt, W. 

Hyett, W. H. 

Hill, M. D. 
Ingham, R. 

James, W. 

Jacob, E. 

Jervis, J. 

Kemp, T. R, 
Kennedy, J. # 1 

Lambton, H. 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Leech, J. 

Lister, E. C. 

Teller. 


Llpyd, J. II. 

Locke, W. 

Lynch, A. II. 
Martin, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W, 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, C. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Conor, Don 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
O’Ferrall, M. 
Oliphant, L. 

Ord, W. 

Oswald, R. 

Parrott, J. 

Pease, J. 

Philips, M. 

Pinney, W. 
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'SKETCH OF THE RIGHT IION. THOMAS SPRING 

rice; m.p. for the city of Cambridge. 

• 

As the recent debate on the Repeal of the Irish Union has brought 
Mr. Itiee most prominently beforfi the public, a Sketch of the personal 
and political history of that gentleman acquires a sort of derivative 
interest, to which intrinsically it would perhaps have no strong claim ; 
for neither the personal nor political merits of the subject of this Memoir 
are of so eminent a character as to mark him out broadly and pre-emi- 
nently as one to whom the digito monstrciri et diciar hie cat can be 
justly applied. As the opponent of Mr. O’Connell on the question of 
Repeal, and as the challenger ofrthe Hon. Member for Oldham, 

u Encountering foot to foot, and hand to hand, 

With breast to breast opposed, and knee to knee. 

In all the lierce display of chivalry,”* * 

the Member for the city of Cambridge will be in the mouths of all men; 
and it is fitting that the readers of Tiie Parliamentary Review 
should know something of one who has thus occupied the public arena 
for six hours and a half in defence of the Irisji Union. 

Mr. Thomas Spring Rice was born in the county of Limerick, about 
six-and-forty years ago. According to Mr. O’Connell’s account, his 
ancestors were small farmers — a race which pass in Ireland under the 
title of middlemen. Be this as it may, Mr. Rice’s father at least 
ascended in the social scale above his immediate progenitors, for he had 
* entered the University of Dublin as a Gentleman Pensioner afiout 1775, 
and was, we believe, in 17RQ, admitted to the Irish Bar. 

The Bar of Ireland was then composed of a very different class of 
•men from many of those who now invest fhemselves with an easy dig- 


* These were nearly the exact words of Mr. Rice last year, when, with more than 
the sincerity °f wine — and all the valiancy of poteen — he challenged Messrs. 
Cf Connell and Cobbett to the war of words. The refusal of the former “ to engage in 
a contest so unequal, for he must avow in sober sadness he had not dined,” was under* 
stood and cheered by the House. The ardour of the Right Hon. Secretary of the 
Treasury was on this occasion with difficulty kept in check by Lord Althorp and Sir 
Jumes Graham. 
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nity in donning the wig and gown. At that epoch a domestic Parlia- 
ment and a resident gentry gave to the business of the Irish Law Courts 
all the u pride, pomp, and circumstance” inckjent to the metropolis of 
an independent nation. The suits were not only heavy but long and 
important — the county magistrates were country gentlemen, not sti- 
pendiary police justices — and every family of consequence in the king- 
dom being either engaged in a law-suit, or looking to the* law as an 
avenue leading to judicial or civil employment, it resulted that it was in 
some sort an aristocratic as it certainly was an honourable profession. 
The Grattans — the Ponsonbys — the Hutchinsons — the Currans — the 
Fitz-Gibbons, and others of this stamp were then ranked among the Irish 
bar. It was not as 4 is now divided into* three sections of bigots, monopo- 
lists, and demagogues, who rising in the provinces into a bad eminence, 
call themselves tl\e people, and factiously clamour till they are supUjfiejj 
at the ministerial board with such crumbs as an English treasury, aflUr 
ously besieged with stout applicants at home, can hfford to tho&fc^pPfc 
vincial pests, who, at the end of the account invariably become the 
basest parasites of the minister, as in the beginning they start by being 
the loudest and most servile slaves and flatterers of the people. Of 
such a race, the middle classes of Britain should be forewarned ; for 
they may rest assured that these mei^ have but one unvarying object in 
view, and that is s£lf- advancement at all hazards. 

The elder Mr. Rice followed his profession for some years, but 
with no moderate, not to speak of brilliant success. At length, 
tired of toiling after the Munster circuit, he determined rather to 
mount his way by the ladder of matrimony than by the ladder of the 
law, and a rich heiress rewarded his diligent labours in the person of 
a Miss Spring. The name of this Jady is now incorporated with the 
patronymic of Mr. Rice. 

The early days of the Right Hon. Secretary were spent in Ireland, 
and his first instruction was received in that country. We are not 
aware whether he was at any public school in England ; all that \u> 
know for certain is that about the year 1808, he was entei^d of Cam- 
bridge. We believe that he was a diligent and pains-taking young 
man while at the University, and that he moderately distinguished 
himself in the groves Tflhfche Academy, On the banks of the Cam his 
voice was first heard in the University Debating Club, and it was after- 
wards more frequently echoed in the Academical Society, which then 
held its meetings in Chancery -lane, London. After obtaining his de- 
gree, Mr. Rice had some thoughts of being called to the bar, but this 
project iS afterwards — we know not why — abandoned, and we bc- # 
fieve he never proceeded further in the forensic career than by placii g* 
his name on the books of one' of the Inns of Court. t 

In 1812 or 13 Mr. Rice .returned to Ireland, and occupied himself 
in his own county in the duties of a magistrate and country gentleman.* 
In 1815 he gave to the world the fruits of his experience in a pamphlet, 
published on the Irish Grand Jury Laws, which contained certainly 
some valuable suggestions, and pointed out clearly the vices of the 
system, but which was, nevertheless, disfigured by the childish vanity 
of innumerable quotations from French, Italian, and Spanish, having 
little or nothing to do with the subject. This remark was made at 
the time by the Quarterly Review, but the critic, nevertheless, ad- 
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initted that the author had made some useful exposures of a vicious 
system. 

The native city of Mr. Rice had all this time groaned under the op- 
pression of a corrupt family influence. The corporation, which was 
composed of a knot of individuals, banded together by a community of 
private interests and political feeling, had the solp power of returning 
members to Parliament ; and it is needless to say, they abused this 
privilege to the great detriment of the residue of the citizens* To his 
credit be it spoken, Mr. Rice was the first who made a stand against 
this monopoly. Aided by the strenuous exertions of his fellow-citiaens, 
who contributed not only by thei* purses, but by their active personal 
exertions* Mr. Rice came to the poll against the corporation can- 
didate ; but the Vereker pflrty, long in possession of all the petty 
municipal offices of the city, greatly transcended their opponents in 
discipline and organization, though they were plainly inferior in point 
of numbers. Xl ie returning officer placed Mr. Rice's opponent at the 
head of the poll. Fortunately this adjudication was "not final. A 
petition to the House of Commons was soon determined on, nor were 
funds to 'carry it to an issue — as is too often the case in Ireland — 
found wanting. A liberal sun* was subscribed, and Mr. Rice, with his 
witnesses, proceeded to London. A committee was appointed on 
Tuesday, the 25th of February* 1819, of which j$ir Thomas Baring was 
the chairman, to try the merits of the question. Mr. Nicholson Cal- 
vert was chosen by Mr. Rice as his nominee ; while his opponent, Mr. 
Prcndergast Vereker, was ably assisted by the present Lord Farnham, 
then known as Colonel Barry. On the 1st of March, and after hear- 
ing counsel on both sides, t.fte committee resolved that the Honourable 
Prcndergast Vereker was duly elected, and that the petition of T* S. 
Rice did not appear to be frivolous or vexatious. 

Nothing daunted by this first failure, Mr. Rice again came forward 
at the general Election which took place in 1820. He was on this oc- 
casion declared by a Committee of the House of Commons to have been 
duly elected. Mr. Rice made his maiden speech in 1821. For an 
Irishman it was considered a happy effort. It contained infinitely less 
of assertion than the efforts of Irish orators in general ; and had in 
it much less of declamation than is usual in the speeches of gentlemen 
from the other side of the Channel. Theft was, moreover, a judicious 
mixture of fact and argument, and a moderation of tone ana manner 
which were of happy augury. 

The House of Commons was at this period v^ry nearly destitute of 
Irish talent. With the exception of Sir John Newport, Sir Henry 
Parnell, and the Knight of Kerry, there were not perhaps three of the! 
Irish Members who could command a hearing for five minutes. The 
House was, on this account, the more pleased with the Member for 
Limerick ; and it was predicted that he would soon occupy the place 
of the venerable Newport, who was waxing old in the service of his 
country. It was conceived in Ireland, that Mr. Rice would be a most 
valuable ally on local questions, and that his countrymen, no longer 
under the necessity of appealing to Englishmen to bring forwjj$4heir 
grievances, would find a native Member willing and able to ^adertake 
this duty. Nor were the Irish in this respect mistaken. Mr* Rice did , 
certainly pay the most sedulous attention to local matters, and by his 
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information and diligence, acquired the confidence, not only of the 
House, but of his constituents, and the country at large. 

He proceeded steadily in this course, voting almost always with the 
Whig party, till the period of his visit to Ireland Hn 1823, when he was 
entertained by his constituents at a public dinner, and, we believe, 
also by the Members of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
Dublin. # 

It would be uninteresting to our readers to gf over the senatorial career 
of Mr. Rice, in detail. Suffice it to say, that he proved himself on 
most occasions, a useful and efficient Member, and on Irish questions 
in particular, he displayed much ldfcal knowledge, divested of the ex- 
aggeration of local prejudice. it * 

When Mr. Canning was appointed to office in 1827? Mr. Rice was 
one of those Members who crossed the House to support that gentle- 
man. Disappointed, however, in his expectation of office, and still 
more so in npt receiving an increased allowance from Ifis father, he pre- 
pared to leave England as Secretary to Lord William Bentinck, then 
appointed Governor General of India. It was painful to pee a man 
who had given seven of the best years of his life to the public service, 
thus obliged to expatriate himself ; but Mr. Rice alleged that his first 
duty was towards his family, and that unless he accepted this appoint- 
ment, he would be unable to send his eldest bo^ (whom he had hitherto 
himself instructed) to Eton. These facts were forcibly represented by 
political friends, to the elder Mr. Rice, who consented to make his 
son an increased allowance out of his very considerable income. 

Shortly after this period, the present Earl of Ripon succeeded to the 
Premiership. Under his brief administration, Mr. Rice, for a short 
period, filled the office of Secretary to the Treasury Board, which lie 
resigned on the appointment of the Duke of Wellington to office, in 
the year 1829. In the latter end of 1830, he was again appointed 
Secretary to the Treasury, a place which he still continues to fill. 

It will naturally be inquired whether Mr. Rice’s acceptance of office for 
the second time met with the approbation of his first constituents, the ci- 
tizens of Limerick. We believe we are correct in saying that it did. The 
people of Ireland hailed with one acclaim the advent of the Whigs to 
power, in the hope — the*v^n hope — as time, alas 1 has since proved — 
that they would really do something to ameliorate the condition of the 
great mass of the people; but these fond day-dreams, like many 
others of no very old date, have all been cruelly dispelled.' It was 
now clear enough that all loud-tongued zeal is not public virtue — that 
all busy suspicion of adverse parties is not patriotism — but the cloak 
whereby men obtain a confidence which they betray, and an ascend- 
ancy which they abuse. Never does elevation sit worse than op in- 
ferior minds. Inflated with extrauagant ideas of self, the small states- 
man too often imagines that' he is the centre around whicl> a great 
system revolves. Like the fly in the fable he fancies it is bis volitiop 
that impels the chariot- wheel, whereas in reality he is but an insig- 
nificant insect humming and buzzing about the centre of life and 
motion. While the wheel of Reform was running its course in* 
Ireland, Mr. Spring Rice was the identical fly importantly settled on the 
tire. To believe himself, whether delivered orally or with stroke of pen, 
his was the hand which put all in motiorl ; arid he prayed, implored, 
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and commanded, that all good patriots would exert themselves in their 
private spheres, as he did in his public one. These words were not lost 
on his constituents. T^e citizens of Lirnerick were among the most active 
in the good cause ; but the battle once won, the zeal of Mr. Rice sunk 
below the freezing point — bis energy slackened apace ; and the man 
'who, but one little month before had “ nods and becks, and wreathed 
smiles ”*for the costermonger and dealer in marine stores,* was now 
formal as a precisian — grfcve as a Grand Seigneur of the court of the 
great Dauphin — and diplomatical as the supple Gondomar himself. 
In a word, he had sucked the orange, and now he flung the useless 
rind away. But the men of Limerick were not thus to be trifled with. 
The spirit *of 44 Garry Owen V was awakened, and it was conveyed 
most contumeliously to Mr. Rice, that he might save himself the 
trouble of again burdening Limerick with his presence. 

The Treasury Secretary was now convinced 44 that the smallest worm 
will turn being trodden on.” We do not envy him his meditations as 
he reflected on the uncourteous answers he had often returned to the 
sober inquiries of his constituents — and the haughty bearing which 
drew down on him this their severe rebuke. It must, indeed, have 
been galling to the mind of any man to have been flung off as one 
thoroughly known and distrusted. A proud man with the ?nens con - 
scia recti may laugh to scorn an unmerited refcftike, but a vain man, 
who is conscious of having merited the expression of contumelious 
feelings, must undergo a severe punishment indeed. 

Rejected at LimerieldPffle Treasury Secretary presented himself to 
the burgesses of Cambric^jPcrwn ; but even here, with all the Treasury 
influence, the ground was contested step by step against him by Sir 
Edward Sugden. Had a really popular Tory presented himself at 
Cambridge, the chances are that he would have succeeded ; but it is 
needless to say that the personal bearing of Sir Edward is still more 
unpopular and repulsive than that of Mr. Spring Rice ; while his prin- 
ciples are so ultra as to astound reasonable men of whatever sect or 
party. *This is the real secret of Mr. Rice’s success. Let him not lay 
44 the flattering unction to his soul” that it was his popularity ana 
public character, or that of his patrons, which secured his return ; for 
it was in fact the admitted ultra-toryism and unpopularity of his oppo- 
nent. 

It remains for us to say a few words as regards the oratorical manner 
and general bearing of the Hon. Member for Cambridge, and especially 
in reference to his last and longest speech, the reply to Mr. O’Connell. 
The great defects of Mr. Rice, as they appear to us, are Jiis flippancy 
and general want of power. There is an absence of gravity and sus- 
tained seriousness, whlth greatly detract from the little that he says 
well ; — but it would be very unfair*to df ny him the praise of great in- 
dustry, very general knowledge, and a minute acquaintance with de- 
tails. Of power of mind — in the enlarged sense of the word — Mr. Rice 
has not given any proof. He cannot grasp the whole of a subject, nor 
even present the main and leading features in a vivid and striking light ; 
* but he can perceive the weak points in an opponent, and bring a num- 


* This is the appellation for the Chiffonniers of London— the dealers in ** bits of brass, 

broken glass, and old iron.” 
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ber of small details to bear against the flanks of an enemy. He knows 
the temper and prejudice of the House well ; and can as dexterously 
lay the ground for a dap-trap as' most men : bi*t these, after all, are 
petty contrivances, which a higher intellect would disdain. Among 
658 individuals, swayed by human interests and human passions, such 
a man has his weight ; and it would be vain to deny that he is not of 
considerable service to the Whigs on all occasions, and one of their 
most valuable allies. 4 

In the reply made to Mr. O'Connell’s speech, on the Repeal of the 
Union, Mr. Rice had, in every respect, great superiority over his op- 
ponent. His manner was the best we have evef seen him exhibit : his 
matter was the fruit of, much research, and strictly to the purpose : and 
having the sympathy of the large majority of his auditors, the coun- 
tenance of the Government, and a consciousness of winning the ear 
and approbation of the country, he spoke as one full of the consolation 
and strength which all these advantages gave hiim The speech, it 
is true, was much too long: but a reply to a speech of five hours 
and a half could not be shorter, if it answered the points in the original 
address : — but though Mr. Rice was six hours and a half on his legs — 
and without any interval or break, to repose — the attention of his 
hearers was kept alive to the last ; and. the speaker, though a person 
of slender frame, and 'with nothing indicative of physical strength in 
his exterior, spoke on to the last without any appearance of fatigue, and 
was as fresh at the close, as he was at the comggt jcement of hi^ very 
long, and unquestionably very able oratioj 


Evils of the Corn Laws. 

Were food as cheap in England as it is in other manufacturing countries, it 
would be practicable to secure to the operative classes, in England, a higher rate 
of real wages within the limit of the superiority, which more efficacious labour, 
cheaper fuel and carriag#, and better machinery, all contribute to confer upon 
England, in producing goods for the foreign market. But while the value of food 
in England is artificially raised above its value in those other manufacturing 
countries, which are our competitors in the foreign market, such an improvement 
in the rate of real wages is morally impossible. Until an alteration in the Corn 
Laws shall have secured us #iga^nst foreign competition, all projects for raising 
wages will be found erroneous in principle, and ruinous in practice. — Colonel 
Torrens . 


Ricardo’s Theory of Rent. 

Mr. Ricardo, in developing his theory, assumes that there is a natural ine- 
quality in the returns for equal quantities of capital or labour on lands of different 
fertilities, rich land yieidmg more and poor Kind less produce ; but this is not 
necessarily true. It is true only when the parties are restricted to equal extend, of 
land. Suffer one party to have double tfee quantity of land, only a little inferior 
in fertility, and he might obtain a gVeater return for equal labour than, could be 
obtained from the smaller quantity of more fertile land. If the party using the 
best land has as great an extent as can be beneficially used by his labour, while* 
the other party is obliged to go to poorer land, it is a consequence of the former 
having a monopoly of the rich land, that is, of having an exclusive right to it ; and 
all the advantage which he obtains is the result of that monopoly, and not of any 
natural inequality in the returns from equal quantities of labour ; for, were it not 
* for this monopoly, labour woulcftiot go to. the poorer land, where it could obtain 
only a smaller return, but would employ itself on the rich land, where it could 
get the larger return . — Hopkins s Great Britain for the last Forty Years. 
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POLISH EXILES IN ENGLAND— DETACHMENT OF 
POLES AT PORTSMOUTH, 


Among the forty or fifty motions which stood upon the Order Book 
of the House of Commons fqr the last and present week, all of which 
have been “ swamped” by the six nights' discussion on the Repeal of 
the Irish Union — and for which, the crowded state of that Book to the 
end of the session, affords little or no hope of finding a subsequent 
opening, so as th bring them forward on any future evening — was one 
for an “Address to the Crown, praying His Majesty to extend his royal 
bounty to. the Polish Exiles now in England, and pledging the House 
to make good such sum as His Majesty might be pleased to direct to be 
appropriated to that purpose/* As it happens, however, nothing has 
been lost by the “ swamping” of this*motion, at least; for we have 
since learnt, that if no other Obstacle had intervened, the Ministers 
would not have allowed it to be discussed, though permission had 
been given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to have the notice of 
motion entered in the vdMIfe of the day. It is a rule of the House, that 
no application for a g^t* pf money, whether by bill, resolution, or 
address, can be made without the previous consent of the Crown, 
through the Ministers ; and this being known, that consent was asked 
and obtained for this notice t>f motion to be entered for the 24th of 
April. But though it was, of course, concluded that this permission 
implied a willingness to let the question be discussed — for without this, 
the notice itself would be useless — it is now ascSrtained, that nulwith- 
standir^such permission, the Cabinet bad subsequently resolved not to 
grant relief to the Polish Exiles, nor even to permit the question to be 
discussed in any form that would admit of a division ; so that the feel- 
ing of the House cannot now be ascertained by a vote on the 
subject. * " 

We believe, therefore, that it is the intention of those who feci most 
deeply interested on behalf of these unhappy Exiles to hold a Public 
Meeting in London, and submit their case to. the generosity of the 
English people ; so as at once to afford to these noble victims of the 
purest patriotism some smali portion of relief*; and at •the same time 
to proclaim to the civilized world, that however much the British Go- 
vernment may dread doing any tiling that shall give offence, to Russia 
(and there is no other conceivable motive for the conduct of the Go- 
vernment than this), the British people have so much more virtue than 
their rulers, that they will themselves come forward individually to do 
their duty as men and Christians * towards fellow-beings in distress; 
and so much more courage than their governors, that they will proclaim 
on the four winds of Heaven their hated detestation of Russian 
tyranny, and their defiance and contempt of Russian power* # 

Under these circumstances, and as an appropriate preparation for 
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such a meeting, we embrace the opportunity of giving some account of 
the condition of a detachment of Polish Exiles now at Portsmouth, 
whom we have had an opportunity of seeing, on a recent visit to that 
port during the Easter Recess, and who have hitherto been sustained 
entirely by the chivalrous generosity of the liberal inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth ana its neighbourhood ; without whose timely bounty they must 
have absolutely perished. Our account of them will be drawn •from an 
able and interesting Statement of their Case, from the pen of a young 
and ardent friend of liberty, residing at Portsea, who has contributed by 
his purse to relieve their necessities, as well as by his pen to make 
them known. We give below the most important portions of his letter, 
and leave them to make their due impression on the public mind. 

4 Before the facts which regard the Polek, since their arrival at Ports- 
mouth, are adverted to, it may be as well to state, generally, how they, 
or others of their countrymen, were treated when in Prussia, and 
under what circumstances the Poles now here left that country. They, 
with others their comrades, escaped thither for a refuge, after the for- 
tunes of war had turned against them. Such, indeed, is the law of 
brute force ; unequal numbers may ultimately overcome superior prin- 
ciple, when it is obliged to fight with physical weapons. At first, it 
was attempted to drive them back into Poland. In pursuance of this 
plan, the Polish soldiers were ordered to cross the frontiers into their 
own territory. They well knew, that to be once again there , would be 
to take the first step to the snows and the cruelties of Siberia. They 
refused ; the Prussians resorted to force ; a great number of the 
Poles were killed or wounded in the attempt Tp drive them into their 
own country ! Those who remained, resolYed to die on the threshold 
of Poland. Tyranny quailed at the sublime decision of such cool and 
heroic fortitude. It drew back at the during of men who could die in 
the sight of their ruined country, but who would not live in willing 
slavery. Prussia then received them ; but as rebels. They laboured 
along with convicted criminals on the public works. At the congress 
of Miinchengratz, however, it was decided that attempts should again 
be made to get them out of Prussia. They were then, for this pilrpose, 
treated with. Pretty reciprocity for a contract ! As a choice of alter- 
natives, the one being nominally reception into Poland, but really, in 
their opinion, banishment Siberia, or a fate no better, and the other 
a passage to America — thousands of miles from their homes and from 
Europe. They naturally adopted the latter. But Heaven interposes. 
One ship is driven to Havre ; and the generous French, in spite of the 
authorities, would receive the unfortunate Poles; another is taken 
into Harwich ; and. a third to Portsmouth. Of the latter band, con- 
sisting of 212, mcluding*two officers, the Writer now more particularly 
speaks. 

Immediately on their arrival ii\ a p&rt of England, they resolved , if 
possible , to be free. Where is the Englishman who will blame them 
for making the noble resolve, justly complimentary as it is to our beloved 
country '< They protested in writing against the extorted arrangements, 
which were made in a state which they considered as duress . America 
is a fine and a happy land ; but it is on the other side of the world. 
Were they to blame that they clung, with tenacity, at least to Europe ? 
Bn this refusal, however, to go across the Atlantic,' they acted upon the 
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dictates of their own judgment and policy, as Poles. They neither did 
consult, nor were counselled in that, by Englishmen, at Portsmouth. 
The contrary winds wqjre most extrao'rdinarily prolonged — ‘another re- 
markable circumstance in the “strange eventful history ” of this little 
patriot band. They availed themselves of the necessary delay to make 
a formal application to the French Government, to be received into 
France, dlong with their compatriots already in that country. Before 
any answer had been received to this request,* the wind changed. The 
Prussian captain of the vessel must perform his mercantile contract ; 
at least, so said the London agents, who came down to Portsmouth to 
insist upon the 'punctual performance of his engagement. It is not 
intended to Marne him, under $11 circumstances, for an act which he 
considered to be done in discharge of his duty ; his conduct, perhaps, 
was natural enough. But the poor Poles had their duty, which was of 
a more exalted and moral character, to perform *as well. Without 
positive or offensively aggressive violence, they, by passive force, re- 
sisted the attempt to transport them, against their will, thousands of 
miles from IJurope. What Briton, under similar circumstances, would 
not have done likewise ? 

It is important, here, to notice under what circumstances, and by 
whose persuasion and management, they 'actually landed in England, 
If their case should ever lead to diplomacy, the fsftrts now to be stated 
must not be forgotten. Much as the writer would deprecate any 
positive measures of undue influence, much less of force, to prevent 
the landing, yet he is not blind to the responsibility which might, have 
been incurred by any persons who should have gone out of their way, 
unnecessarily, to invite a body of foreigners, without certain prospects 
of support, on the English territory. On the other hand, it would 
have been cruel and unworthy *of Britons, to have withheld nil sym- 
pathy and attention, under the ignoble, petty, selfish policy of frown- 
ing these brave men, as it were, from our shores. The Prussian 
captain or his advisers, however, have saved any one else from even 
the just suspicion of having undertaken undue responsibility. Vainly 
miscalculating on the power of endurance of men who were long 
accustomed to misfortune and cruelty, they determined on the expe- 
dient of removing from the ship the provisions which had been 
freighted for the support of the Poles. Whether it was really sup- 
posed that this course would induce them to alter, unwillingly, and 
with reluctance, their determination, it is not for the writer to say : 
the actual result was, that the Poles being still omboard, and yet in- 
disposed to go to America, it was discovered then that. the possession 
* of the ship was worth bargaining for; and after this gentle* method of 
constraint had been experimented without effect, they were treated 
with. ‘Pretty reciprocity, again, for, a contract! It was arranged, 

. that the Prussian captain, or his agents eft advisers, should, on con- 
dition of the Poles landing, and giving up possession of the vessel, 
provide them with lodging and provisions for a certain time — it is 
believed eight days; and, in pursuance of an arrangement of this sort, 
they landed, and entered the lodgings taken for them, not by the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth, but by the Prussian captain or his agents. 
This simple fact is all-important, and must always be so considered, 
with regard to whatever may be the future consequences or difficulties 
arising out of their landing. 
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The people of Portsmouth and Portsea, to their great honour, finding 
that they had the brave but unfortunate soldiers of Poland with them, 
were immediately alive to their duty and to theii^ character as English- 
men. Without any particular encouragement from the authorities, 
the people of Portsmouth and Portsea, by their own subscriptions, 
assisted by those of other benevolent individuals in the neighbourhood 
and elsewhere, have hitherto supported these interesting Exites. Not 
the rich and the great afone have contributed ; but perhaps many a 
hard-earned shilling has been dropped into the subscription-boxes by 
the artisan or labourer, who has joyfully offered his honest mite — a 
deed worthy of his character, but unknown t© fame. * The very chil- 
dren at the schools fyave put to shame others, who, though*older, may 
be less informed or more apathetic. It is to be hoped, that the Cor- 
poration of Portsmouth, long known as an uncorrupt body of liberal 
politicians, will, when the entire list of subscribers shall be published, 
be found at the head of it, both in respect of time atid amount ; thus 
being, as a Corporation with public funds ought to be, leaders, and 
not followers, of their fellow-townsmen in every thing that is good and 
public-spirited. The representatives of the borough have honoured 
themselves by subscribing. The officers and others of our brave army, 
now in the garrison, without In the slightest degree having committed 
themselves imprudently, or to aught but acts of soldierly humanity, 
have treated the Poles and their officers with the greatest kindness, 
delicacy, and propriety. There has, in fact, speaking generally, been 
a cordial sympathy expressed towards them by all classes. The 
ladies especially, knowing well that tlyrir sex was honoured in the 
enthusiastic self-denying conduct of the Polish females during the 
late contest, have also acted with the most praiseworthy humanity. 
Did not many a beauteous, intelligent?' British female shed a tear over 
the fate of Poland, when she learnt that the cause was once more, for 
a time, unfortunate \ It has been said, that the English are cold and 
phlegmatic : it is not so ; they are only deliberate and cautious in 
adopting the occasion for the display of feeling. In shorty the civil 
and moral character of our country has been well sustained by the 
inhabitants of the far-famed port whence the fleets of Nelson have 
often sailed, and to whir,h {hey have returned in all their glory. 

In the mean time — the Poles at Portsmouth having applied formally 
to the French Government to be received into France with their com- 
patriots already there — instead of their receiving any direct answer to 
their specific application through the channel in which they expected 
it, a correspondence was opened with them, evidently proceeding on 
the assumption, which was incorrect, that the Poles at Portsmouth had 
applied to be received into the service of the foreign legion of France, 
or, in other words, to go to Algiers. If those at Harwich had dohe so, 
it was not the case with thdse at Portsmouth : still, over*; and over 
again, against their assertions to the contrary, as to the nature of 
their application, they were asked, if they persisted in their intention 
to enter the foreign legion of France. This made them fear that 
intrigue was going on, or something not sufficiently direct and in-% 
genuous, or something marvellously erroneous. Is it any wonder that 
they did not decide to go ? Subsequently, being in correspondence 
with persons of their own nation whom they considered entitled to 
offer counsel, they were advised not to throw away their lives among 
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the Arabs by going to Algiers : not, at any rate, until the government, 
and after them, the people, of France and England, had previously 
pronounced the stern decree for their departure from the shores of 
Europe. , 1 

The practical question then seems to be, are they, by undue per- 
suasion, or by cold neglect, to depart unwillingly to. Algiers ? Must 
they fight, not in the cause of freedom, or even of natural right, — 
though it may be supposed to be ultimately promotive of civilization, 
— without the most indirect hope, in consequence of their so doing, of 
any result favourable to their own country? Can any one doubt what 
their melancholy fate will* be, if they enter such a service ? Some of 
the most gallant and well-disciplined soldiers of the Polish army will 
be killed in fighting with the Bedouins, against whom they have no 
enmity. By these means, or the climate, unfavourable perhaps to the 
natives of their cqjd regions, their little band will soon be extinct. If 
it were a matter of mere personal interest, as men , it is admitted that 
they perhaps could not complain of a lot which was shared by the 
soldiers of France. But the latter are extending the territories and 
the influence of their country, qntler the direction and policy of a 
government to which they owe allegiance t . On the principles of per- 
sonal feeling alone, it is admitted, that the Poles having lost their 
country and their liberty, might either while away their time in the 
prairies of America, or even rest content to end a life of bravery and 
virtue, whose only reward from the civilized world would have been 
a scornful banishment from its shores, by the warrior’s death, though 
in a mercenary service. They would thus soon terminate all their 
wrongs, leaving them to be avenged by a just Providence, at a future 
day, in the resurrection of Poking. Eternal justice may take its own 
time, and deal inscrutably with nations, as with individuals ; but it 
never sleeps unregardingly, but will ultimately vindicate the right. 

If the ministers of England, in any official communication, should 
have expressed a wish that these men might be induced to go off to 
America, Sifter they had protested against tbe plan to send them there, 
it is to be hoped that it was only a matter of formal, cold, prudent di- 
plomacy. Surely the English government can never have united, in- 
directly, with the policy of the French go^crnhient (involving also a 
still more ignoble submission to that of Russia), to get these Polish 
soldiers to Algiers. Can it be possible, that the English government 
has been aware of the wish of the French to get the actual services of 
these men, to aid that power in establishing and ‘extending, as has 
been considered a colony along the shores of the Mediterranean ? Al- 
though it is admitted, that necessarily banded together as are England 
and Fiance in their European policy, there may not be so much ob- 
jection to the colonization by the latter of # Algiers, as was at first sup- 
posed, since it may be ultimately favourable to the cause of civilization ; 
yet, if the English government, after having, under two different ad- 
ministrations, diplomatically protested against the probable attempt by 
France to create a colony, and having been assured, both by the 
governments of Charles X. and Louis Philippe, that there was no such 
intention, should have winked at the notorious wish to retain those 
men for military service at Algiers, it will, at least, be a matter re- 
quiring some explanation . 

Hitherto, the subject has been considered without reference to the 
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engagements, either special or implied, of England with regard to 
Poland. A well-known stipulation in the treaty of Vienna, positively 
engages that the kingdom of Poland shall be €in independent state ; 
and a constitution, including jhe general principles of a free govern- 
ment, was pledged, as a condition of the arrangement by which the 
Emperor of Russia was to be king, on the public faith of the high con- 
tracting powers. This, tpo, was not only a matter of mere guarantee, 
but a positive principle, forming one of the equitable considerations of 
the settlement of Europe, by which peace was secured. Poland was 
intended as a barrier, an intermediate territory between the regions of 
Muscovite despotism and the land of freedonf in the West of Europe. 
Russia has torn this«treaty, like so much waste paper, in our very faces, 
with the most scornful disregard, not only of justice to the Poles, but 
of common honour and respect towards England and France. The 
Czar — the emperor of slaves and serfs — has beard ed^the present regal 
successors of Henry IV. and Elizabeth. Not only is the age of 
chivalry gone, but it would seem that even the sense and the pride of 
national independence are rapidly departing. 

But, although on the principle adverted to, England and France 
should not be considered as mere guarantees for Poland ; yet, in all 
equity, they are such peculiarly ; and* England, most of all, should, as a 
matter of the nicest national honour, be specially considered the legal 
and moral guarantee of the liberties and independence of Poland ; for 
her best statesmen had always professedly condemned the previous 
partitions of that ill-fated country, as being the most shameless breaches 
of public morality recorded in the history of civilized nations. 

If the above arguments respecting the moral obligation of the treaty 
be just, have not the Poles, who have* been cast providentially on our 
shores, a claim of justice, both on England and France? If so, is the 
condition of our performing an act which is alike one of humanity and 
justice, to be the assumption and the exercise of a control and influence 
over the Poles, to send them away, against their views and feelings, 
even if mistaken, to be sacrificed, as they think, at Algiers*? These 
men, therefore, are not unprincipled adventurers, or accidental wan- 
derers, — mere beggars , and dependents on our charity , without pos- 
sessing any equitable clhiiiK on the Government and the British people. 
Every one of them brings, for all he asks or gets, as it were, his pro- 
missory note in his hand — the treaty — to which England, ever faithful 
to its honour, is the ^guarantee. 

Another consequence of the violation of the treaty is, that the in- 
surrection of the Poles was more evidently lawful. It would have been 
justifiable and praiseworthy, independently of the specific breach of 
faith, since they were contending for the inalienable rights of man, the 
primary principles of politicaj liberty ; to say nothing of their claim, 
not only on Russia, but on the whole of civilized Europe, for the re- 
dress of wrongs perpetrated in the repeated partitions of Poland. But 
the gross forfeiture and non-observance of all the treaties, pledges, and 
even oaths, of the Russian Emperors in favour of the Polish constitu-,, 
tion, removes even the shadow of a doubt as to the character of the 
contest. On the strictest principles of international law, it was, on the 
part of the Poles, justifiable civil war, and not rebellion. The latter is 
a crime, as it is defined to be the resistance of lawful authority. On 
this subject, it will be sufficient to refer to Vattel, b. iii, ch. xviii, § 292 . 
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The Poles now here are not> then, as they have been ignorantly and un- 
generously called — rebels . Whoever thus designates them, commits a 
libel, not so much against them, as on the sacred name of liberty itself, 
Robert Bruce, Williarfi Wallace, and John Hampden, were rebels; 
and Bannockburn, Marston-Moor, and Maseby, are no longer conse- 
erated ground. George Washington was a rebel, and the enlightened 
patriots who signed the declaration of American independence, are de- 
graded to the level of Wat Tyler and Thistlewood. Nothing can be 
more dangerous in its moral effect than to apply to virtue and heroism 
the nomenclature of vice. 

Another legitimate effect of the treaty is, that the Poles ought not, in 
justice, to bfc considered as standing, with regard to England, in the 
same situation exactly with other refugees, defeated enemies of another 
state. It is laid down, undoubtedly, by jurisconsults, that one nation 
has no right to receive the defeated enemies of another, with the pro- 
bable effect of enabling them to make a future attack. It may, per- 
haps, be doubted, if this ought not to be mainly applicable, as between 
nations, to {he foreign enemies of one of them : It would be unjust to 
apply it, at any rate, with any thing like strictness, to refugees defeated 
in a civil war, their cause being 511st; for, even without the existence 
of previous treaties in favour of the causc*of the refugees, every nation 
not only has a right, but if it is nobly governed, will avow its obligation, 
to act in its conduct towards the unfortunate defeated, in relation to 
the eternal principles of right involved in the contest. But, at any rate, 
in the present instance, though England may justifiably prescribe the 
abstinence by the Poles from g.ny measures which would involve this 
country in a fair charge of a breach of the neutrality she may profess, 
she can never allow the strict application of the general rule- adverted 
to, in the case of refugees who tfre defeated by superior numbers, in a 
contest waged for the redress of a violated and still disregarded treaty, 
to which England, at the time it was made, was the yarty most, depended 
npon for its maintenance. At least, it would be her duty, if her national 
indep9nd(jnce is any thing but a name, to meet any remonstrances or 
intimations on this point, if Russia should make them, by a determined 
counter-demand of the entire reinstatement and restoration of Poland 
and its constitution, as stipulated for in the treaty. ■ 

Is England, united with France, afraid to^take this stand on the plain 
ground of common justice ? Does she shrink before Russia? Is that 
colossal power to shut up the Dardanelles, and make the Euxine a 
fishing-pond? Shall she proceed, coolly and unchecked, in her ne- 
farious process of Polish denationalization ? Shall barbarism, like a 
pestiferous upas tree, be positively transplanted, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the very midst of,Europe ? Shall the modern Attiia, as he has 
been toell styled, be so sovereign as tp be allowed to be ever and anon 
loading tfyfc broken, bended backs of Eftgland and France, with the 
heap of antiquated diplomacy called international law, while with all 
th*e freedom of tyranny, he “ will not so much as touch it with one of 
his fingers V f Is he to stuff PufFendosf and Grotius down their throats, 
while he tramples their treaty in the dust, under his feet ? Does the 
British lion cower at the growling of the northern bear? Is the glo- 
rious standard of Britain to be lowered to the uplifted eagle of Russia ? 
Is the guardian of the trident to submit to the hero of the knout ? 
Peace is a great blessing, not heedlessly to be risked, but to be main 
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tained as long as possible, in consistency with national honour. But 
let us only whisper, with the still small voice of faithful warning, into 
the ears of the Holy Alliance, the ominous words of Canning — “ The 
next war in Europe will be a war of opinions.” The court of Bel- 
shazzar, when Daniel interpreted the awful announcements of the 
hand-writing on the wall, was not more a scene of prostrate terror and 
wild consternation, than will be the court of St. Petersburg!!* whenever 
the foreign minister of England shall rise,, in all the might of this en- 
franchised and reformed nation, and boldly say, <( We are prepared for 
war ; but if it is commenced, it will be one of principle and opinion — a 
struggle of liberty against force.” 

It seems that the Government can bold out no hopet of support. 
They are afraid it Will be difficult to make a distinction between these 
and other refugees. There are at least some very obvious distinctions 
applicable to the * case of the Polish soldiers recently arrived at 
Portsmouth . They have not sought the English* shore. They are 
transported, under the decree of Miinchengratz — exiled from Europe, 
because they would not be treated as rebels and traitors in their own 
country, having been defeated in a just civil war . They are cast into 
our port by Providence : they are landed on our soil by the com* 
pulsion of threatened starvation. The states of Russia and Prussia, in 
these acts of transportation, crimes as they are, independently of all 
treaties, against the civilization and social principles of Europe, have 
put themselves beyond the power of justifiable remonstrance on ac- 
count of the consequences. England and France were bound, not 
only by the treaty, but as the natural protectors and guardians of 
European liberty, to have interposed, fo prevent the dispersion of an 
independent nation which they had been instrumental, with others, in 
creating. Better never to have made the attempt. If Poland had 
been left to Russia, the surrendered prey of the spoiler, who can 
tell, with no cruel and flattering hopes induced by the known charac- 
ters of France and •England, but that the spirit of Poland, being left 
without the incumbrance of an imposed protection, would have risen 
then, in the might of its disappointment, and have achieved it? freedom ? 
Europe has enjoyed twenty years of peace, while Poland lias been 
pining in neglect and desertion, and, politically speaking, in chains. 
Russia accumulates powet* and pounces on its struggling prey : Eng- 
land looks on ; and her minister comforts the wandering fugitives with 
speeches of sympathy and regret ! 

But supposing ^hat, ultimately, the Government will do nothing, 
yet, will the public-spirited, wealthy, and independent people of 
London and Manchester, Liverpool and Bristol, Birmingham, Leeds, 1 
Sheffield, Hull, and Portsmouth, suffer these gallant and virtuous men 
to be either unwillingly forced from our shores, or to pine, iir want, 
in the land of freedom ? * Thank God ! we have at last, after oui „ 
struggles, got the Reform Bill ; and the English are still a people of 
generosity, humanity, and honour. It is not the economists, and the 
honest and industrious, who mc^st feel the pressure of taxes, that are 
wanting in high-mindedness and proper national feeling. Why, tljp 
sinecure of the governorship of Portsmouth, which the illustrious Duke 
of Gloucester has held, would go far towards sustaining this brave and 
unfortunate band for a twelvemonth ! Our own honest poor know 
well, that what the unfortunate foreigner, the persecuted refugee, may 
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get , will not be taken from them ; and that their names and misfortunes 
are hypocritically made use of, sometimes, not to aid or commiserate 
them , but to save goijketS) to which they never have been, nor are 
intended to be, debtors. The friend to justice and humanity towards 
the persecuted foreigner was never found wanting to the cry of distress 
at home. Generosity never yet hardened the heart; and a cheerful 
giver ha^ generally something to give/ 

The feeling of the people of England h£s not been mistaken ; for 
though so many appeals have been made to it, and every appeal has 
been so well answered before, we are proud to see that it still responds 
as loudly and as cordialVy as ever. Among a number of petitions that 
have been s*ent up to Parliament in support of the motion intended to 
have been brought forward by us, for relief to tiie Polish Exiles, and 
which was defeated from the causes already described, we select one 
from the town of Hull, forwarded to us by Mr. Eclward Buckton, the 
zealous and indefatigable Secretary to the Polish Society at that spi- 
rited and liberal port, which ranked the foremost in this holy cause : 
till Portsmouth has placed itself upon a level with its sister-port, and 
the south and the east of England now vie with each other in the 
renown of good deeds. We have no doubt this petition will bo fol- 
lowed by others ; and in the hope that* this Statement will have its 
weight in preparing the way for the great Public* Meeting intended to 
be convened in London, we add the statements of this petition from 
Hull, to the citations from the Letter on the Case of the Poles at Ports- 
mouth, in the assurance that thousands by whom both will now be 
read, will heartily joip in their, united prayer. 

To the Right Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. The humble petition of the under- 
signed inhabitants of Kingston- up8n-IIull : 

Siiewi:th, 

That \our petitioners consider the crimes committed "against unoffending 
Poland tu be unexampled in the records of the dark es? age, and the cruelties 
accumulated upon her devoted people to be without parallel in the history of the 
most barblrous states ; and they think that if infamy attach to the authors of so 
monstrous a tragedy as the deliberate destruction of a great Christian nation, the 
passive spectators of its successive acts have incurred a grievous share in the 
guilt and the lesponsibility. ^ » 

That the reiterated efforts of the Poles to assert their independence, and to 
vindicate their rights and liberties, whilst they evince a spirit of nationality not 
to be extinguished by ages of oppression, and indicate the most indomitable reso- 
lution^ eventually to be free, furnish sublime examples of virtue worthy of the 
world's admiration ; and that the last revolution was a glorious attempt to con- 
summate what the virtuous Kosciuszko had left unachieved :* thqjjpfore, that to 
stigmatise the patriots of Poland a & rebels to the Russian Czar, is to mock the 
understanding and to outrage truth by sophistry but too characteristic of its 
source. f 

That thaadmiration and sympathy which yfiur petitioners entertained for the 
Poles during their late gigantic struggle have not been abated by their subsequent 
misfortunes, but, on the contrary, have been increased by meditating on the for- 
titude evinced by them under the systematic cruelties of which they are the 
^victims. 

That the patriotic Poles are now driven from almost every corner of the conti- 
nent, and, to the disgrace of humanity, to the dishonour of civilization, to the 
everlasting reproach of Christian states— are actually hunted down and exter- 
minated like wild beasts, by the confederated powers which originally dismem- 
bered Poland, destroyed the balance of power in Europe, and subverted equally 
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all moral and national law ; powers which but lately threatened the existence of 
Prance and Belgium, and at this moment menace the liberties of every European 
state, harrassand impede the commerce of Great Britain, and evidently meditate 
designs upon our possessions in the East. « 

That Great Britain appears likely to become the last if not the sole asylum in 
Europe for the persecuted Polish Refugees, and your petitioners confidently hope 
that she will not discredit her ancient hospitality. 

That, as it is incumbent # on Christians individually to succour their afflicted 
brethren, so it behoves Christian states to succour an afflicted nation ; that the 
charity afforded to the wretched is ever accompanied by its proper reward, and 
that Great Britain, as she has always been the asylum of the persecuted and des- 
titute stranger, has invariably been benefited by tli/i protection and immunities 
which have been granted ; that the brightest periods of our histoiy are those in 
which shelter and support were extended to the victims of tyranny — Great Britain 
being then blessed with prosperity at home, inspiring awe and reverence abroad, 
and having her friendship and alliance sedulously courted by the greatest foreign 
potentates. 

That Poland, in an especial manner, claims the gratitude of every Christian 
community, because, to her prowess alone (under God), it is owing that Chris- 
tianity and not Mahomedanism is the prevailing religion of Europe. 

That the revocation of the edict of Nanles, an act never cited without execration, 
was productive of far less misery than the partition of Poland, or even than the 
recent abiogation of the constitutional charter ; and that the dragoonings and 
proscriptions accompanying the former event were measures of lenity compared 
with the horrible system now in operation for denationalizing Poland ; therefore, 
that the Huguenots of France in the 17th century — not to mention the royalist 
refugees from the same country at a later period — had fewer and feebler claims 
upon our compassion and benevolence than the Polish patriots of the present 
day. , 

That the same blessings which have heretofore attended the exercise of our 
national hospitality may reasonably be expected to attach to any measure for 
alleviating the sufferings of the Polish iefugees, who are animated with a con- 
genial spirit of patriotism and independence with ourselves, — who are, in fact, 
engaged in the same righteous cause for which Englishmen arc ever ready to shed 
their blood, and who *nay, ere long, become invaluable to us by their adhesion 
and alliance ; consequently that, any assistance rendered to them in their ne- 
cessities, is, even as a point of policy, likely to be counterbalanced by then- 
fidelity to British interests in our own hour of need, and by the subsequent ad- 
vantages, commercial and political, which must accrue fiom the reintegration of 
their country. 

That your petitioners cfeemhig the moral example of Great Britain of immense 
impoitance, trust that the Parliament of this country will infuse confidence into 
the minor states of the continent by recognising the claims of the Polish refugees, 
and resisting those insolent demands of their oppressors which have been made 
but too successfully tc the courts of other nations ; that your petitioners are ur- 
gent on this point, in order that England may be exempt from the slightest sus- 
picion of suftScribing to the policy of Russia, or of participating in such feelings * 
as would sacrifice our national character to motives r unworthy of a high-minded 
people i and also, in order that our just indignation may not evaporate into empty 
words or in a fruitless sympathy fot a sacrificed race. That yotjr petitioners 
conceive that Great Britain, by failing to secure to the faithful Poles the perform- • 
ance of those treaties which it had guaranteed, owes them, at least, some indem- 
nification for their present sufferings j they believe that Justice and Humanfty, 
gratitude and Religion unite with good Policy in enjoining a compliance with Die 
claims herein set forth ; and they respectfully entreat your hon. House to enable 
his Majesty, by the exercise of his royal bounty, to grant such pecuniaryrelief to 
the Polish exiles landing on our shores, as shall suffice to rescue them from the 
danger of perishing, until they shall be in a condition to maintain themselves, or 
until an opportunity be afforded by Providence fot retrieving their cause, and re- 
deeming the land of their birth and affections. 
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When we first announced our intention to mflve in the House of 
Commons for a Committee of Inquiry to investigate into the causes of 
the increased Intemperance among the labouring ‘classes, and to de«* 
vise legislative measures to prevent its further spread, we were assailed 
with interjections of surprise, with sneers of ridicule, and all the usual 
machinery £et at work to deter the advocates of improvement from pur- 
suing their course. We had witnessed this so often, however, and over- 
come it so frequently, that like the cry of “ the wolf' it has ceased to 
produce the least effect ; and we therefore maintained our determination 
unaltered. Besides the exclamations and jests in Parliament, we 
have had to encounter the bufferings of the press ; and the Courier in 
London — the Scotsman in Edinburgh — and the Argus in Glasgow, have 
each deprecated the idea of legislative interference. They have denied 
the fact of intemperance bein£ on the increase ; and repudiated tho 
idea of its being morfc prevalent among the labouring than among the 
more wealthy classes of society. This is a point which evidence will 
best decide, and furnishes of its&lf a strong ground for a Committee of 
Inquiry. But the fact is so notorious that we cannot comprehend how 
any one can fail to perceive it in his daily walks, if he ever goes abroad, 
or his daily readings, if he stays at home. Every * newspaper in Eng- 
land contains unhappily too many proofs, in its police and law reports, 
of the constant association of disease and crime with drunkenness in 
every stage ; while the publications especially devoted to the exposure* 
of the evils of intemperance, of which there is one in London, one in 
Dublin, one in Preston, and one in Glasgow, and of which there are 
nearly a hundred in America, abound with instances with which their 
crowded columns teem in melancholy fulness. But the most convinc- 
ing evidence of all is to be found in the official, reports, which from 
time to time appear from public institutions; ana from one of these 
we give a short extract, as a sample of the rest, taken frwm the mis- 
cellaneous paragraphs o£ the Times newspaper but a few days ago. 
It is As follows : — 

* 

“ Gin I/rinking. — The 76 deaths which hafte occurred in the year have been, 
with the exception of those who have died from advanced age, principally caused 
bjr the disease of the brain, of the lungs, and the complaints brought on by those 
deadly potions of ardent spirits in which ^ie lower classes seem more than ever 
to indulge. In a very great number of the recent cases, both amongst men and 
*women, the insanity is caused entirely by spirit drinking. This may in some 
measure be attributed to the young not being taught to consider the practice dis^ 
graceful, and to their being tempted, by the gorgeous splendour of the present 

tol. i.— - session or 1834. 2 it 
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gin mansions, to begin a habit which they never would have commenced had they 
been obliged to steal, fearful of being observed, into the obscurity of the former 
dram-shop. — From the Report of the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at Hartwell” 

This state of things is daily exciting more and more attention, and 
accordingly we find, both in # the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, frequent allusion to the evil, and that kind of skirmishing 
which is called “ beating about the bush”-^a sort of going round and 
round a subject, and looking at it as if desiring to touch, but being 
afraid to grasp it. This will go on augmenting, till at length, public 
opinion being fully awakened to all its horrors, the country will de- 
mand some healing remedy, which must and will be applied. 

The Temperance Societies, of which there are now a very large num- 
ber scattered over the kingdom, embracing among their presidents and 
directors, some of the most able and distinguished philanthropists of 
the country, have. taken the matter up in good earnest; and we 
subjoin one of the Circulars which have reached ps from Scotland, 
where the newspapers affected to treat the motion for inquiry with dis- 
dain. It is as follows : 

Glasgow, April 16, IB 34. 

The Committee of the Scottish Temperance Society annex a copy of a 
petition, in the course of signature in Glasgow, in favour of Mr. Buckingham's 
Motion, fora Committee of Inquiry into the causes of National Intemperance, to 
be brought before the House of Commons on the 20th of May next. 

The Committee are very desirous that similar petitions should he sent from all 
parts of the country. While it is natural for them to look to kindred associations 
to take the lead and hear the chief part of the burden, they cannot believe that any 
of their countrymen, excepting the intemperate, the interested, and the indifferent, 
are so devoid of interest in the well-being of the community, as to withhold the 
influence of their opinion in a matter so important. They regard the object of 
Mr. Buckingham’s motion, as the first step of a return to sound principle and safe 
practice, which, if followed up by the Legislature, will bring to light a system of 
legalized and tolerated evil, of which few of our senators have at present any con- 
ception. Such an exhibition held up before the eyes of the nation cannot fail to 
have a favourable influence upon the cause in which we have embarked ; and it 
is to be hoped, when the extent of national intemperance is ascertained, and its 
causes pointed out, that the moral energies of our country will he fiut forth in 
every practicable way, and our people delivered from all the crime, poverty, and 
degradation that flow from it. 

While they conceive iuthei^duty to embrace every lawful and proper mean of 
calling the public mind to the* consideration of this subject, they trust that no 
subordinate measure will in the least withdraw attention from the means already 
in operation. These must be kept up with increased activity, until public opi- 
nion become so far enlightened and rectified, as to superinduce and secure a style 
of legislation in accordance with it ; and as by this means alone power and per- 
manency cajk be ‘given to the efforts of Government, they must on no account 
slacken in their exertions as the associated firlends of temperance, even when they 
avail themselves of collateral aid in attaining their object. 

They are happy to state that several qf our representatives in our Parliament have 
joined our standard and will chetrfully present 6ur petitions, but as*, an interest 
in the cause will be more generally diffused by the appointment of your own local 
members to present them, they would suggest, that they be committed to tlirfkn, 
and that they be requested to suppor^the prayer of the petition. As no time is 
now to be lost, they would recommend, that on receipt of this, you call a meet- 
ing of your committee to prepare and forward a petition with the least possible 
delay. In name of the Committee, 

WILLIAM COLLINS, Chairman. 
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Unto the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. The Petition of the undersigned inhabit 
tants of Glasgow and its vicinity. 

Humbly SnovsjpTH, 

That your Petitioners are deeply affected with the alarming extent to which 
the vice of drunkenness prevails in our country* and as intemperance is adverse to 
individual comfort, domestic happiness, national prosperity, and the good moral 
condition *of the community, your Petitioners would humbly, but earnestly, en- 
treat your Honourable llousedo institute a special ^enquiry into the exteut, in*« 
fluence, and causes, of this great national vice, with the view of adopting suck 
measures as may seem best fitted to diminish the evil. 

Your Petitioners would particularly observe, that the numerous evils which 
originate in, # or are intimately associated with, the vice of drunkenness, form a 
special claim on the attention of every paternal Government, which is desirous 
of piomoting the peace, and happiness, and virtue, of its subjects. Amongst these 
-evils, the fearful increase of crime forms a prominent object of regard. From the 
concurrent testimony of the Judges and Juries, who, in their investigations into 
crime, are led to tho discovery of its chief exciting causes, and who, on this ac- 
count, can give the most competent evidence, we have from all quarters of our 
country, the invariable declaration, that the largest portion of crime originates ia 
Intemperance. The Superintendents of our Police, and Jails, and Bridewells, 
give the same testimony. And, in short, the Judicial Authorities, of every order, 
concur in attesting the appalling fact* that at least three-fourths of all the crime* 
which afflict and disgrace our country, are committed under the immediate in- 
fluence of intemperance. * , 

Your Petitioners would next advert to the direct and invariable tendency of 
of intemperance to produce poverty and wretchedness among the people. The 
Overseers of poor-houses, and those who are anyway connected with the manage- 
ment of the poor, give it as their unvarying experience, that the largest portion of 
the pauperism which e^sts, is occasioned by the prevalence of this debasing vice, 
— that nothing is found to impoverish individuals and families, and is so destruc- 
tive of their comfort, independence, and prosperity, as being addicted to drunken- 
ness : and while those who are addicted to this vice entail misery and wretched- 
ness on themselves, they and their families not unfrequently become a burden ou 
the community. 

The prevention of disease, and the preservation of thh national health, form 
another subject of regard to every good Government. And on this subject your 
Petitioned would refer to the numerous Medical Testimonies which have lately 
been transmitted to each Member of your Honourable House, as furnishing the 
most unequivocal evidence, that a large portion of the diseases which afflict the 
people originate in intemperance— that while it aggravates almost every disease, 
it renders many of them incurable— and that ffttemperance is the most fruitful 
source of the numerous and afflicting maladies which prevail in our country. 

Y\>ur Petitioners might urge many other considerations on the attention ofyonr 
Honourable House, such as the increasing ignorance and depravity of the young, 
from the neglect or poverty of drunken parents, the tendency of this vice to cor- 
rupt the principles and demoralize the character of the people, its adverse influence 
on the moral condition of the community, and its sure, though silent operation, 
in undermining national prosperity; but they feel assured, that those already al- 
ludeu to, from their obvious and prevalent character, as originating iq, or inti- 
mately associated with, the wide* spreading vicoof drunkenness, are such as loudly 
call on your Honourable House to examine into the causes of the extensive 
prevalence of a vice, which forms a fruitful source of crimq, disease, poverty, and 
wretchedness, in our country. 

, May it therefore please your Honourable House to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the causes of the prevailing Drunkenness in our country, 
and to adopt such means for its Prevention as in your wisdom you may 
judge best fitted to accomplish such an important object. 

2 r 2 
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The Friends of Temperance in London have not been less active ; 
and we have reason to know that very extensive circulation has been 
given to an Address, emanating from individuals whose names are 
attached to it, calculated to carry great weight with it wherever these 
names are known, which is i^ every large town of England at least. 
After adverting to some discussion that had taken place in the British 
and Foreign Temperance Society, as to their adopting measures for 
promoting a Parliamentary Inquiry into the extent and causes of 
Drunkenness in this empire, the writers say : 

Under these circumstances, we feel it to be our duty as friends of Temperance, 
acting independently of any Temperance Society, to call your immediate attention 
to the interesting subject of Mr. Buckingham s proposed motion “ For a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the causes of the great in- 
crease of habitual drunkenness among the labouring classes of the kingdom, and to 
devise legislative preventatives against the further spread of this great national evil/' 

To give efficiency to<this motion it is most important that it should be supported 
by numerous petitions ; and we confidently rely upon your kindness in adopting 
the following suggestions for procuring a petition from your parish, town, or 
neighbourhood. 

We need scarcely point out the advantages of these petitions being committed 
to the care of as many members of Parliament as possible, as the duty of present- 
ing them wdl require each member to make himself acquainted with their con- 
tents ; and thus a great object, in the diffusion of information upon the subject m 
the House, will be secured. We, therefore, strongly recommend that your 
petition be addressed to the Parliamentary Representative of your place ; but, if 
you can serve the cause by obtaining more than one petition, care should be taken 
to divide their presentation among various iufldential members, avoiding those 
who would be likely to be engaged in this service by their own constituents. 

In addition to a general petition from the iuhabitants^of your neighbourhood, 
it would be further highly serviceable if distinct petitions could be procured 
from every religious congregation and benevolent or scientific institution m your 
district. 

Let us, in addition, urge upon you the advantage of writing yourself, and of 
procuring any of your friends to write, to your Parliamentary Representatives, 
pressing upon them to Support the motion for a Select Committee oflxQuiuy. 

Confiding in your immediate attention to this important business, we are, yours 
faithfully, 

Baptist W. Noel, M.A., Minister of St. John’s, Bedford-row. 

Josiah Pratt, R.D., Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Ooleman-strcet, London. 

Henry George Watkins* M.A., Rector of St. Svvithin, London. 

Daniel Wilson, M.A. Vicar of St. Mary, Islington. 

J. Pye Smith, D.D., Prof. Div. in the Old Protestant Dissenting 
College, Homerion. 

F. A. Cox, L.L.D., Minister of Mare-street Chapel, Hackney. 

John Clayton, Junr., M.A. Minister of the Poultry Chapel. 

Wm. JUlen; F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., &c. 

Richard Barrett, Northampton- square* 

- John Palmer Parken, 13 New Boswell Court, w Carey-street. 

Robert Sears, 53, Paternoster-row, St. Paul's. 

The motion has been deferred from Tuesday, the 20th of May, as 
that is Whitsun Tuesday, on which the House of Commons does npt 
sit : and it is therefore fixed for the following Tuesday, the 27th of May. 
This will not be an evil, as on the*20th, a great Public Meeting is to be 
held at Exeter Hall, — the Anniversary of the British and Foreign* 
Temperance Society in London ; and the report of its proceedings 
having a week to circulate through the country before the Pailiameu- 
tary discussion comes on, will materially assist it. 
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We expressed, in our last; the hopelessness* of giving even an 
abridgment of a debate which has now extended over a longer period 
than any ever remembered in the annals of Parliament, and where the 
principal speakersjseemed to strive with each other for the mastery in 
the length of their orations. A debate of nearly forty hours* duration, 
and with speeches of three, four, five, and six hours long, is so un- 
manageable*, that the bare perusal of it is given up in despair. Its 
very length, therefore, defeats it^own purpose. As far as the House 
of Commons is concerned, all speaking beyond a certain tolerable 
limit — say two hours at the utmost, for any one person on any one 
subject, and at any one time — is^jpot merely useless', but injurious to the 
cause it advocates ; as it repulses those whom it aims to persuade, and 
vexes and irritates those whbm it desires to convince : while out of 
doors the length is still more injurious ; for when carried beyond en- 
durable limits, the newspaper is flung aside with despair, and the 
reader does not even enter upon the perusal of a debate, which he sees 
from the beginning he never cap ’follow to the end. We venture to 
affirm, therefore, that no discussion has taken place in Parliament 
since the Reform Bill was passed, the reports of which were so little 
read as those of the debate on the Irish Union ; since the great majo- 
rity of men will turn from the interminable columns of the p ape is 
that are •filled with it, with a feeling of repugnance at its inordinate 
length, and take refuge in the smaller paragraphs of miscellaneous and 
more varied matter. We shall endeavour, therefore, to rescue such 
portions of the more striking parts of the cjjscussion from this oblivion, 
as appears to us, on a review of the whole, to be most worthy of pre- 
servation. 

Mr. O’Connell’s opening speech was, as we said before, much less 
effective, in matter and manner, than almost any that we ever remem- 
ber to have heard him deliver ; and we cannot but believe^hat he him- 
self, as well as his supporters, felt this to be the case. No one, wlia 
is in the habit of witnessing his nightly sallies on general topics, caH fait 
to deny hun the just claim to great power, of argument, singular acute- 
ness of perception, amazing readiness of reply, and an almost infinite 
variety of knowledge, and* consummate tact in its application. All 
these qualities are from time to time, g vinced by Mr. O'Connell, though 
not always to the same extent : for he is so unequal, that scarcely any 
*two persons can differ more from each other than does Mr. O'Connell 
from himself, at particular periods, in each of these respects. The present 
was one of his least favourable periods ; and this, perhaps, appeared 
the stronger, from the high expectations excited of his coming forth iu 
«11 his power, on this great and favourite question of the Repeal. 
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After a short, and broken, and tame introduction, his first attempt 
■was, to prove that England had not acquired a title to the dominion of 
Ireland by conquest or subjugation, and he went through a long scries 
of historical documents, all interesting to the antiquary and the his- 
torian, but utterly out of place in a discussion like the present. 
^Nevertheless, in the- reign of James the First, the English, by a long 
career of crimes and atrocities, possessed themselves of the estates of 
the Irish, and in 1614, the first period of subjugation had arrived : 
leaving still, however, an independent Parliament in the country. In 
1782, the legislative independence of Ireland \yas acknowledged, by an 
Act of the British Parliament ; and from that period Ireland had gone 
On in a career of increased and increasing prosperity. At length came 
the Union with England, which had been effected by means the most 
corrupt — by the mefst shameless bribery, in titles and money, of the 
Irish Members, and by frauds of the grossest nature, against which some 
of the most distinguished men then and now existing raised their voices, 
but in vain. Lord Plunkett, Lord Grey, Mr. Grattan, and many others, 
■were quoted, in support of this assertion : — and up to this part of his 
speech, Mr. O’Connell’s case was completely established. 

When he came, however, to the latter and by far the more important 
part, he was not by any means so successful. He showed that the 
Union was the principal cause of absenteeism, which of itself was 
highly injurious to Ireland ; but he entirely failed to show that if the 
Union was repealed, and the domestic legislature restored, t.hc condition 
of the people could be made better by *piy measures which lie could 
even suggest as remedies for existing evils. The/miseries of the Irish 
people no one can deny ; but the connecting link in the chain, which 
•was requisite to prove that these miseries were a consequence of the 
Union — and the Union only — and that its repeal would remove them 
entirely from the land, was not, to our apprehension at least, applied ; 
and this failure was, from the beginning, fatal to Mr. GXlonnell's 
cause. 

Mr. Spring Rice opened the debate on the second night, in reply to 
Ulr, O’Connell, who was absent from the House from indisposition, 
occasioned probably by.the length of his speech on the previous even- 
ing — five hours and-a-half— augmented, perhaps, by depression of 
spirits from its unfavourable reception. Mr. Rice first endeavoured to 
show that in voting for a Committee of Inquiry, since Mr. O’Connell 
would have the choice of the members of whom it should be composed, 
the question of Repeal would be considered to be conceded ; and the 
motion liadt&en changed from a declaration against the Union, to the 
appointment of a Committee, expressly to blind those who might think 
the latter a perfectly safe proceeding — and he illustrated this point very 
satisfactorily from Mr. O’Colinell’s own conduct at the Hungary en 
election. Mr. Rice said he did not intend to meet the motion by a 
direct negative, but should propose as an amendment, a series of re- 
solutions for an address to the Crt>wn, declaring the determination of 
the House to preserve the Legislative Union inviolate. Mr. Rice then » 
replied to the historical parts of Mr. 0 ’Connell's speech, and showed 
that they were wholly beside the question now under discussion. He 
proved also the great profligacy of the Irish Parliament while it did 
exist — compared with which; our own Boroughmongering House 
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seemed purity itself. In enumerating the benefits which Ireland had 
received from the Union with England — and this was undoubtedly the 
most, if not the only important part of the question — he showed that a 
great number of substantial reforms o^ old and crying abases had 
really taken place ; and proved that Ireland was exempted from many of 
the fiscal burdens of England, besides being assisted by grants of 
money for public works, institutions, &c., tq the extent of nearly ten 
millions sterling ; that its agricultural wealth had greatly increased, 
and that its manufactures were more flourishing now than at any 
former period. ^ Mr. Rice concluded a very long and able speech, 
which lasted six hours and a half, amidst cheers from all parts of the 
House, which continued for several minutes, and stated the substance of 
the amendment he intended to propose — the paper on which it had 
been written having been left at the Treasury, or lost in the removal — 
as on searching fgr it diligently no trace of it could be found. 

Mr. Emerson Tennant opened the third day's debate by seconding 
the amendment of Mr. Rice for an Address to the Crown, pledging the 
House to preserve the Union inviolate. Mr. Tennant spoke for about 
three hours, and his speech was* both agreeable in manner and excel- 
lent in matter, with the exception of some violent, unnecessary, 
and unjust attacks upon the Catholics of Ireland. But after the 
five hours* speech of Mr. O’Connell, and the six hours’ speech 
of Mr, Rice, the attention of the House was very diflic ult to se- 
cure, and therefore the noise of persons coming in and going 
out, and the buzz of conversation * between those who remained in 
the House, prevailed! during nearly the whole of the period; though 
had not Mr. Rice gone over myeh of the same ground before him, 
Mr. Tennant would have been listened to with much greater attention 
— as his speech really deserved. It was quite as documentary, more 
argumentative, and much more eloquent in many passages than Mr. 
Rice’s ; but it came as a twice-told tale, and therefore failed to make 
the impression which it would undoubtedly have done if it had had 
precedence in point of time, and all the charms of freshness and ori- 
ginality. At the end of Mr. Tennant’s speech, the Address of Mr. 
Rice, which had by this time been recovered, and which Mr. Ten- 
nant had seconded, was then read by the Speaker as follows : 

We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled, feel it our duty humbly to approach your Majesty’s throne, to 
record, in the most solemn manner, our fixed determination to maintain, unim- 
paired and undisturbed, the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which we consider to be essential to the strength and stability of the 
empire, to the continuance of the connexion between the two ctf5n tries, and to 
the peace, and security, and happiness of all classes of your Majesty's sqfciects. 
We fcel tfiis our determination to be as much justified by our views of the 
general interests of the state, as by our f convjction that to no other portion of 
your Majesty’s subjects is the maintenance of the Legislative Union more impor- 
tant than to the inhabitants of Ireland themselves. We humbly represent to 
your Majesty that the Imperial Parliament have taken the affaire Of Ireland 
into their most serious consideration, and that various salutary laws have been 
t enacted since the Union, for the advancement of the most important interests of 
Ireland, and of the empire at large. In expressing to your Majesty our reso- 
lution to maintain the Legislative union inviolate, we humbly beg leave to assure 
your Majesty that we shall persevere in applying our best attention to the 
removal of all just causes of complaint, and to the promotion of all well-consi- 
dered measures of improvement. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor followed Mr. Emerson Tennant, and warmly 
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defended his friend, Mr. O’Connell, from the aspersions thrown out 
against him as the hired or paid agent of those whose cause he advo- 
cated. He said the payment was perfectly *>luntary, and one of 
which no man need he ashamed. He added that Grattan, Horne 
Tooke, and Fox, had all been remunerated for their public services, 
and no one thought them dishonoured by so doing. He repudiated 
the idea of Catholic ascendancy following the Repeal of the Union — 
avowed himself to be a Protestant, and said he would resist any 
attempt at ascendancy to the utmost. Mr. O’Connor was often inter- 
rupted, and spoke amidst the same confused noise that prevailed 
•during Mr. Tennant’s speech ; from which it was very difficult to hear 
either of them contiguously in the body of the House ; though the 
•reporters, seated against the wainscot partition of the back row in the 
gallery — hearing much more distinctly — were enabled to give very full 
reports of their speeches. „ 

Mr. Littleton succeeded Mr. O’Connor : and his official situation as 
Secretary for Ireland giving him great weight, and his estimable per- 
sonal character causing him to be equally respected on both sides of 
the House, he obtained a ready hearing, and spoke with great effect. 
As we never remember Mr. O’Connell to have been so feeble, so we 
never remember Mr. Littleton to have* been so strong. They seemed 
for this debate to have changed places. The line taken by Mr. Little- 
ton, was somewhat different from either of the preceding speakers. He 
adverted to the state of things marked out by the Repealers, should their 
wishes be accomplished. A tax of 75 per cent, was to be imposed on 
the income of all absentees ; and men having estate*; in Ireland, were not 
to be allowed tohave any in any other country. He quoted several pas- 
sages from speeches delivered by Mr. O’Connell, in Ireland, which made 
a great impression ; in one of which, Mr. O’Connell said, that as to legis- 
lators sitting in London, there was no getting at them ; but if the Parlia- 
ments at in Dublin, atod did not do rightly, the electors might take their 
short sticks in their hands some fine morning, and go up to their repre- 
sentatives, aud compel them to vote honestly and rightly. Mr. Little- 
ton showed also, that if an Irish Parliament should become exclusively 
Irish in its feelings, and its interests, an English Parliament might 
become exclusively British :» and thus, in the conflict, the weakest 
would receive the greatest injury. He did not deny that Mr. O’Con- 
nell had, up to the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill, been of 
great service to his country ; but since that period, he had done great 
mischief. He hoped, 1 * however, that after the solemn settlement of this 
question of tfe# Repeal, by the vote which he doubted not would be 
given upon it, Mr. O’Connell would fed it to be both his duty and 
his interest to let the question rest, and permit h“is distracted country to 
enjoy some repose. * * 

Mr. Barron rose at the close of Mr. Littleton’s speech : *but the 
Members began gradually to drop off, as if tired of the apparently in- 
terminable subject. Mr. Barron persevered, however, and spoke for 
upwards of an hour ; but amidst so much noise, that though we sat 
within a short distance of the speaker, we could scarcely hear one per- 
fect sentence throughout. He had not originally been a Repealer ; 
* but seeing the desertion of the country by its nobility and gentry, con- 
sequent upon the Union, and believing that nothing but a domestic 
legislature would bring them back, and that their continued absence 
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would drain off the whole wealth of the land, to be spent in foreign 
countries, he had become a Repealer from conviction ; though he would 
rather, had it been po^ible, that Ireland should have enjoyed all the 
benefits which the Union promised her, bjut which, unhappily, she had 
never yet realized. 

Mr. Rathven opened the fourth night’s discussion on Friday even- 
ing, he having moved the adjournment of the debate on the previous 
night. Mr. Ruthven is, at any time, a heavy and uninteresting speaker, 
and though the interest he felt in this question gave him more than 
usual animation, his speech produced but little effect. He went over 
much of thoground previously occupied by Mr. O’Connell. He quoted 
a sentence of Charles James*Fox, who said, ** That the Union was 
vicious in principle, abominable in its means, and a measure the 
most disgraceful ever carried or proposed.” He said the word “ Re- 
peal ” was so popular in Ireland, that not only was it uttered by men 
and women, in every class, but that even children were taught to lisp 
it in their infancy. He met the assertion of the profligacy of the Irish 
Parliament*, with an assertion of the equal profligacy of the English 
Parliament at the same period*; and showed that while titles and 
honours were the bribes for Irishmen, the English Members were paid 
by Sir Robert Walpole in hard cash — one man having constantly re- 
ceived 500/. for his session, and speaking ancf voting accordingly. 
He disputed Mr. Rice’s statements of the improved condition of Ire- 
land since the Union, and* said, that before the Union there were 
40,000 able men receiving 40s. a week in Limerick; and that at 
present there were onfy 10,000 men receiving 10s. a week, while there 
were 50,000 men in Dublin subsisting on casual charity from absolute 
incapacity to obtain employment* 

Sir Daniel Sandford, the Greek Professor of Glasgow, and new 
Member for Paisley, who had but a few days taken his seat, made hift 
maiden speech on this occasion ; and being a ribvv Member and mi 
eloquent speaker, made a very favourable impression. Sir Daniel 
contendSd that Mr. O’Connell had not made out his case ; and 
that his arguments were more like those of a special pleader than of a 
statesman. He said that absenteeism had been caused by increased 
luxury and the appetite for foreign travel, and not by the Union — he 
said Scotland was tranquil and flourishing, because it had no agitators 
or men who traded in agitation, though Scotland had not had an equal 
measure of justice dealt out to her by the Reform Act, as had been 
done to Ireland, in the number of her representatives. 

Mr. Henry Grattan followed, and in an animated amd indignant 
strain, dwelt upon the prongs fione to Ireland — denounced the Coer- 
cion 1 * Bill— and analyzed Mr. Rice’s financial statement. He said 
the people of Ireland consented *to the Union with England, on 
condition of receiving relief from many of their grievances, and tithes 
iftnong the rest, though that hated impost was still collected at the 
point of the bayonet. He was resolved, therefore, to oppose the further 
» endurance of a measure which gave no satisfaction to Ireland, and 
produced no benefit to England. 

Mr. Lambert made a long and emphatic speech, which was princi- 
pally directed to an exposition of Mr. O’Conneirs conduct in Ireland, 
as contrasted with his speeches in the House of Commons. For this 
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purpose Mr. Lambert quoted largely from speeches delivered by Mr. 
O’Connell on various occasions in Ireland, some of which were very ex- 
citing and inflammatory, and calculated undoubtedly to rouse the 
hearers to a pitch of frenzy. ,He adverted also to the tribute or rent 
collected for Mr. O’Connell at the Catholic chapels, and introduced a 
passage from a letter of the right reverend Dr. Murray, condemning 
the manner in which that # tribute was collected ; though Mr. Lambert 
said he approved entirely of the first Catholic rent raised to carry on 
the great work of Catholic Emancipation, and of an appropriation of a 
part of that fund to reward Mr. O’Connell’s undoubted services in that 
cause, but the present mode of raising the tribute, and its#present ap- 
plication, he condemned in the strongest terms. Mr. Lambert also 
complained of the vituperation which Mr. Emerson Tennant had be- 
stowed on the Catholics on account of their religion, as he hoped that 
the day for such intolerance had gone by. # 

Mr. Sheil spoke next, and began by alluding to the altered tone of 
Mr. Lambert, who, being a Catholic, had once said in that House, that 
if justice were not done to Ireland in the relief of the Catholics from 
the payment of tithes to support a Protestant church — all Catholic's in 
Ireland would become Repealers. Justice bad not been done to Ire- 
land in this particular, and yet Mr. Lambert opposed Repeal. He 
next adverted to the* imputation on Mr. O’Connell for receiving the 
tribute paid him by the Catholic people. 

Mr. Lambert, he said, had adverted to the O'Connell tribute ; but let him 
place that tribute in one scale, and his own liberty as an emancipated Catholic, 
attained by the exertions of the Liberator in the other, ar^l determine which pre- 
ponderated. Mr. Lambert himself confessed the eminent and important services 
of the hon. member for Dublin. Was there any man who would venture to deny 
them ? And were those services, and the* sacrifices by which they were ac- 
companied, to go without their reward ? Was the relinquishment of a profession, 
attended with immense emolument, nothing ? For nearly forty years of unceas- 
ing toil had Mr. O’Conliell struggled for the freedom of his country*; he had 
visited London, session after session, in the pursuit of that object; and at length, 
when it was carried, his country called on him constantly to attend here! Under 
such circumstances, the tribute was no more than the payment of a debt, incur- 
red by vast sacrifices and most important services. Mr. Grattan received 
50,000/. for his services. What did he do ? He gave Ireland that Parliament 
which had been so much an objett of censure and derision. Wherefore should 
not Ireland now make a corresponding return for the attempt made to give her a 
better legislature ? 

As one of the great changes effected by the Union, he quoted from 
a Report of the Houke of Commons, of which Mr. Thomas Spring 
Rice was himself chairman, the following remarkable fact — That 
“ Prior to the Union there were 98 peer#, besides many gentlemen of 
highrSftk and fortune, residing in Dublin ; and now there are bnly 
This was the case when that .repefrt was presented, at present he was 
sorry to say that the 12 had been reduced to 2. 

Mr. Sheil, after much able dissertation on the historical part of the 
subject in debate, adverted to the present state of Ireland, and to the 
contrariety of the views entertained on the subject by Mr. Rice when < 
he was out of office— and the same Mr. Rice when in place. 

He said the right hon. secretary, following in the track of his hon. friend, the 
member for Belfast* had vaunted loudly of the prosperity of Ireland. The pros- 
perity of Ireland ! — where was it ? Oh that the right hon. gentleman could stand 
upon tire quay at Limerick, and see the numerous vessels which daily sailed from 
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it filled with the produce of the soil of Ireland, whilst her inhabitants were perish- 
ing from famine and disease, and pestilence ! Sure he was, that if the right hon. 
gentleman cast his eyes <fn the one side upon the rich freightage which was de- 
parting from Ireland, and on the other to the endless variety of suffering to which 
her population was exposed in her cottages find larger houses, he would never 
again talk^ about her prosperity and happiness. Prosperity and happiness! If 
he asked where it was to be found in Ireland, the echoes of her mountains would 
answer, where ? The fact was, and he admitted it with pain and humiliation, that 
the population of Ireland was in a worse condition than the basest boors in any 
other country in Europe. They were worse housed, they were worse covered, and 
they were worse fed. They were cooped up in dwellings to which swine would 
scarcely be admitted in any other country in Europe. They were covered with 
rags winch beggars would scorn to*wear in this country ; and, with the sweat of 
their brow, in the agony of their hearts, they reaped the harvests which they were 
not permitted to taste. 

The people of England knew that at the time when *the cries of Irish dis- 
tress, wafted acrossAhe Channel, struck the ears, and, to their honour be it spoken, 
reached the hearts of Englishmen, the granaries of Ireland were absolutely burst- 
ing with the plenty which they contained. That in any country would have been 
calamitous f but it was doubly calamitous when it occurred in a country which 
was blest with fertility by Providence almost beyond every other, but which was 
withered into sterility by the infernaf policy of man, even if it were not entirely 
destioyed by it. An hon. gentleman had told him that Ireland was prosperous, 
and had at the same time offered hirfl a system of poor, laws as a boon for her 
working classes. But would the Secretary for the Treasury consent to the intro- 
duction of poor laws into Ireland ? Oh, no. On the banks of the Thames he 
took a profound view of the Repeal of the Union; and on the banks of the 
Shannon a shallow view of the necessity of poor-laws for Ireland. From his 
desk at the Treasury he cast a confused glance upon the consequences of Re- 
pealing the Union ; frdm his seat at Mount Trenchard he cast a philosophic eye 
upon the mischief of the poor-laws. *Once the hon. gentleman was, in the bar- 
barous Latin of other days, Hiberni§ hibernior ; now he had reversed his uatuye, 
as if tht ablutions of the Cam had made him forget the aspersions of the Shannon. 
Whilst the hon. gentleman occupied a seat on his (Mr. Shell’s) side of the house, 
no’one could speak with greater indignation of the wrings and grievances of 
Ireland ; not even his education at an English University had made him forget 
his sympathy for Ireland, but it sometimes happened that a change of locality 
made a complete change in our views ; objects were seen in different colour® 
when the light in which, and the place from which, they were seen, were altered* 
and hence it happened — at least so he conjectured — that when the education of the 
University was crowned by the representaton o£the town of Cambridge, the hon. 
gentleman who had seen every thing before in colours of gloom, saw every thing 
afterwards in colours of rose. 

Until November, 1830, When the hon. secretary first began to sec political 
objects in a new point of view, he had always refused to join in any address 
which spoke of the salutary measures either designed or adopted for Ireland by 
his Majesty’s Government. But the hon. Secretary to the Treasury had referred 
to speeches which had bqen made upon this subject. He (Mr. Shell) would 
refer* to soShe expressions of the hon. gentleman, and would ask whethet, in the 
annals of eloquence, tbere could be any thing so opposite as his sentiments now 
and at a previous time ? In the speech of Mr. Spring Ilice on the 22 d of April, 
J822, on the motion of Sir John Newport, there appeared this passage “ What 
■was the first tribute which the Imperial Parliament of 1801 tendered to Ireland, 
in their first notice of the situation of that country after the Union ? Their first 
statute was the Irish Martial Iaw Bill.” (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman 
was then upon the pave ; but be forgot now what he had formerly recollected ; 
but he said in 1822 that the renewal of martial law in 1801 was the first step 
adopted by the Imperial Parliament respecting Ireland. He continued to say 
the spirit of the British Legislature towards Ireland had been in accordance with 
the principle upon which that act was founded. “In tracing the history of 
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Irish legislation/' said Mr. Spring Rice, “ both before and since the Union, there 
appeared, as it were, two streams passing through the channel of Parliament. 
In one flowed acts of strenuous finance, or equally strong coercion — the one 
with great malice, the other with great power. In the other channel the struggle 
was made, but in vain, to procure an examination into the state and condition of 
the people, in the hope of discovering and applying some remedy for thgir evils.’ 
Would the hon. gentleman give them now a committee for that purpose ? “ It 

was curious,” he continued, “.in tracing these proceedings, to observe with what 
■a singularly felicitous uniformity the channel of coercion always flowed, and that 
of inquiry was always resisted and impeded.” (Prolonged cheering.) The 
house heard this, and now had heard £he sentiments of the hon. gentleman in 
1834. See how the political atmosphere lmd cleared and now the pjouds which 
had rested upon Ireland had fled, or were converted into gorgeousness and gold. 
He (Mr. Sheil) could not, however, reconcile the present sentiments of the hon. 
gentleman with the facts. 

Mr. Sheil next adverted to the speech of Sir Daniel Sandford, and 
said : * 

The hon. member for Paisley had spoken of the Scottish Union. Was that 
Union the same as the Irish ? Did it establish episcopacy, raising a pontificate 
on a Calvmistic crew ? If England had made an attempt to carry such a scheme 
of union into effect in Scotland, what would have been the consequence ? The 
house knew that Scotland would have risen almost to a man, and after deluging 
the country with blood, if England should have succeeded in building her altars 
there, Scotland would have been left in the situation of a desert. What had been 
the principle of the past government of Ireland 1 That principle was expressed 
by the fact, that while they had 7,000,000 on thq one side, and 500,000 on the 
other, they had a church with enormous revenues, supported for the minority by 
the moneys of the majority of the people. He wanted them to adopt a system 
entirely different from that — he wanted them to 'adopt a system that would com- 
bine justice with safety — he wanted them tr> make Ireland what it ought to be, 
•an independent portion of the British empire.' t Did they imagine that by adopting 
the course which the hon. gentleman opposite had recommended to them that 
they would stifle the demands of Ireland on this subject, or that they woufd pre- 
vent that collision which the refusal of those demands might hereafter create ? 
They knew very well that the resolution proposed by the hon. gentleman would 
not stop the agitation on this question n\ Ireland. The Reform Bill had given 
the people of Ireland a franchise which they could not now take from thftni, and 
they would exercise that franchise in sending representatives to that house who 
would insist on a Repeal of the Union. If the Government and Parliament of 
England should be deaf to every admonition, they might depend upon it that 
in the lapse of a few years the Protestants of Ireland would fall in with the im- 
mense mass of their countrymen in calling for this measure, and how could they 
resist such a call as that? He spoke with sincerity on this subject; he had no 
motives to induce him to exaggerate the dangers of the case. He spoke to them 
not in the language of threat, but of admonition — of waming. He would tell 
them that the mass pf the people of Ireland would form such an association as 
they would not able to resist, and that then,, if England should happen to go 
to war with France, whose friendship might be as unstable as his dynasty, that 
then they might have reason to wish that there existed an independent Legislature 
in Ireland. (Loud cheers.) v " 

Sir Robert Peel rose to follow Mr. Sheil : and it being then long 
past midnight, there were loud cries of “Adjourn;” but Sir Robert/ 
having at all times the ear of the House, determined to proceed. As 
Mr. SheiFs was decidedly one of the best speeches yet delivered on the 
Repeal side, so Sir Robert Peel’s was the most lively and entertaining, 
# at least, on the Union side : and in justice to the argument, and for the 
^fairness of balancing the strength of each side in the debate, we make 
two quotations from his speech. The first is, when iu adverting to Mr. 
SlieiFs prediction, he said : 
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I certainly did hope that the hon. and learned gentleman who has this night 
exhibited himself in the character of a prophet would have, seen the propriety of 
redeeming the implied stipulation which he amongst others gave at no very 
distant period. In the year 1825, after so many years of misgovernment, of 
which tne hon. and learned gentleman has to-night given us such a fearful re- 
cord — in the year 1825, 1 say, that hon. and learned gentleman was himself ex- 
amined as a valuable witness,, and gave evidence upon the subject of Catholia 
disabilities and a repeal of the Union. Upon that occasion tjie following question 
was put to him: — “ Do you tjjink, in case the general question of Catholic eman- 
cipation were settled by Parliament, there would be a power existing in any in- 
dividual to get public assemblies together, and to create a combined operation in 
Ireland V f His reply, the reply of Mr. Sheil, was as follows : — “ I am convinced 
that it would not«be in the power of any individual, no matter how great his in- 
fluence raigfrt be, nor no matter how perverse his ambition might be, to draw 
large convocations of men together m Ireland ; nothing bat the sense of individual 
injury produces these great and systematic gatherings, through the medium of 
which so much inflammatory matter is conveyed through, the country.” (Great 
cheering.) But the hon. and learned gentleman did not stop here. lie did not 
content himself wifh this simple and satisfactory answer to the question put to 
him ; so impressed was he with the necessity of establishing the fact that tho 
people of Ireland would be perfectly contented with the removal of their political 
disabilities, that he proceeded in his reply to volunteer the following statement on 
the subject of the Repeal of the Union : — “ Let me take the question of the Union 
for example ; there are many who suppose that if the Catholic question were to 
be satisfactorily arranged the merits ctf the Union would be discussed. But £ am 
convinced that if the Catholic question were settled, a** great body of tile popu- 
lation, so far from being dissatisfied, would be perfectly contented with the Onion* 
or be indifferent to it. Whenever any mention is made in a Roman Catholic 
assembly of the evils of that measure, it is made for the purpose of rhetorical 
excitement (immense cheers), and not with any serious view upon the part of the 
speaker to distrust thaty which in '’ray humble judgment is perfectly indissoluble* 
(Loud and repeated cheers.) In answer to the question I beg to add this, that 
I am perfectly convinced that neither upon tithes nor the Union, nor any other 
political subject, could the people of Ireland be powerfully and permanently ex- 
cited.” * (Hear.) Then I turn round upon the hon. and learned member who has 
given this evidence, and I ask him, why not vote for the present resolution ? 
(Loud cheers.) Where are your objections, I would sa/to him, to the principle 
of that resolution, a principle which you so strenuously maintained in 1825 ? 
(Cheers./ IIow comes it that you hold us to be wrong now for asserting tlm 
opinion that you yourself asserted then? You were then, m 1825, uu exclude® 
Catholic, suffering under what you considered an injustice, and even then you 
declared that the British empire should not be dismembered, for that the Union 
was perfectly indissoluble. (Loud cheering.) ^What events have occurred since 
1 825 to justify your retraction of the opinion that you then expressed ? Since that 
period the Catholic disabilities have been removed, and at the present moment 
there are 30 Catholic representatives speaking within these walls the sense of the 
Roman Catholic people of Ireland. If the Union, according to the hon. and 
learned gentleman in 1825, was indissoluble, surely it is still more so now, wheu 
upon the broad principles of justice the disabilities .affecting th?Uoman Catho- 
lics of Ireland have been altogether removed. 

Tlie second quotation that we sh^ll make (and it will be the last)* 
is from t^at part of Sir Robert’s speech, °in which, with all the art of a 
most practised actor, he excited the merriment of the House by the 
following dramatic scene : 

He knew not whether in the contemplated restoration of Irish rights it was also 
* designed to revert to the legitimate succession of the ancient moriarchs of Ire- 
land. (“ Hear,” and a laugh.) He disclaimed all interference on this point, but 
if he might express an opinion, and if the ancient monarchs of Ireland were 
restored to administer th? functions of the empire, he knew no one better entitled 
to resume that station than the hon. and learned member behind him* Mr* Fergus 
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O’Connor. ( ft Hear/’ and a laugh.) He had found that an ancient historian had 
thus described a circumstance to which he would advert, disclaiming at the same 
time any wish to prejudice the claim of any other person who might present him- 
self as preferable to the hon. and learned member for Cprk for the honour of im- 
bodying and representing the ancient kings of Ireland ‘ “ Dermot Macmurrough, 
King of Leinster, halt and lecherous, vowed dishonestly to serve his lust on the 
beautiful Queen of Meath, and in the absence of her husband allured the woman 
so far, that she condescended to be stolen away. This dishonourable wrong to 
avenge, O’Rorick, the King, her husband, besought assistance of Roderick or 
Roger O’Connor, King of Connaught, at that time general Monarch of all Ire- 
land/’ From this it would appear that there were two other kings. He knew 
not whether their descendants might prefer their claim. If they should do so, 
however, he (Sir R. Peel) would not say that the l\pn. and learned gentleman 
would be long in repealing the union between their respective districts. (Hear, 
bear.) Rut perhaps tbe hon. and learned gentleman might, on the claims of 
Dermot Macmurrough being preferred, be allowed to move for the appointment 
of a select committee “ fe to inquire and report on the means by which a dissolution 
of the connexion between the kingdoms of Leinster and Munster, was effected, 
on the effect of that dissolution upon Munster, and upon the labourers in hus- 
bandly and operatives in manufactures in Leinster. (Cheers and laughter.) The 
historian went on to describe also the customs and ceremonies prescribed at the 
coronation of these monarchs : — “ They thus used to crown their King. A white 
cow was brought forth which the King must kill, and seeth in water whole, and bathe 
himself therein stark naked ; then sitting in the same caldron, his people about 
him, he must eat the flesh and drink the brQth wherein he sitteth, without, cup or 
dish or use of his hand. * So much for their old customs/’ (Cheers and much 
laughter.) 

Mr. Callaghan, on Monday, opened the fifth night’s debate, and 
advocated the views of Mr. O'Connell. He commented on many parts 
of Mr. Rice’s speech ; but did not adduce any thing very new or very 
striking. ^ 

Mr. Serjeant Perrin spoke in oppoSitiou to the motion of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and said he should vote for the amendment of Mr. Ripe, but 
•chiefly with a view to pledge the House to future measures of relief 
for Ireland, as he admitted that hitherto justice had not been done to 
her by this country. 

Mr. Finn advocated the Repeal of the Union on the ground that it 
fiad caused great evil in Ireland, by crippling it in various ways. He 
read statements from former speeches of Mr. Rice, when he was in 
Opposition, and sat as* an Jrish Member for Limerick, when be ad- 
mitted that there was music to his ears in the tune of “ Garry Owen 
but now, being seated on the Treasury benches, the air of “ Oh, the 
Roast Beef of Old England !” was more melodious and agreeable. 

The O’Connor Doit supported the motion of Mr. O’Connell, though he 
came into th^, . House perfectly unfettered on the great question of the 
Repeal of the Union. He denounced* the conduct of Mr. Emerson 
Temftrut in imputing personal objects, and hnpugning the 'motives of 
those who were not his inferior by* nature, and thanks to British justice 
in granting Catholic emancipation, were now his equals in that House. 
He said that when it suited the purposes of the day, Ireland was made 
to appear in a condition of the highest prosperity ; and when another 
purpose was to be served, her distress was equally demonstrated, * 

Sir Robert Bateson contended that the Repeal of the Union was not 
desired by the people of the North of Ireland, only one person of in- 
fluence or respectability in all Ulster having yet declared for it— 
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namely, Mr. Shannon Crawford, the rival candidate of Mi. Emerson 
Tennant at Belfast, though of late he thought the number might have 
increased. 

Mr. Lefroy said he* should support the amendment of Mr. Rice, 
because he considered the safety of the Established Church in Ireland, 
and the preservation of property depended in continuing the Legislative 
Union. He admitted that L great numerical majority of the Catholics 
were favourable to repeal, Jsut that the Protestants were almost wholly 
opposed to it. 

Mr. R. C. Fergusson complimented Mr. O’Connell on his long and 
able speech, but said a great part of it went to establish propositions 
which no oife disputed. He admitted all the tyranny of former times, 
and the bribery that brought about the Union. But bribery was also 
used in effecting the Union with Scotland. A list of bribes in 1711 
had been published, from 1100/. to the Earl of Marchmont, down to 
11/. 5s. to other persons, as the purchase-money for votes. But the 
Union, though corruptly brought about, had been productive of great 
good to Scotland and England ; and so had the Union with Ireland. 
He should, therefore, for the sake of the Irish people, oppose all at- 
tempts to disturb it. • 

Mr. Ronayne said that the parallel between Scotland and Ireland 
was not just; because in Scotland there were not, as there were in 
Ireland, 7,500,000 persons of one religion, made to support the domi- 
nant church of the remaining 500,000. He condemned the conduct 
of the honourable Member for Belfast, Mr. Emerson Tennant, who, he 
said, though now the advpcatp of all the abuses of British rule in Ire- 
land, had but recently, in a speech made in that country, held up the 
American Washington as an example to all Irishmen, and spoken in 
the severest terms of the pampered prelacy and overgrown Church 
Establishment of England. He read portions of a letter from the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, addressed to his colleagues on the 9th of October, 
1832, and dated from Phoenix Park, Dublin, in wflich the noble Mar- 
quis spoj^e in strong terms of the necessity of ruling Ireland with more 
justice and liberality. He condemned the exaction of tithes as the 
grossest, robbery ; and said that the people of Ireland would never sub- 
mit to be thus ground to the dust and treated as 

Moslem slaves, 

While Heaven has light, or Earth has graves. 

Colonel Torrens was opposed to a Repeal of the Union. He did 
not think absenteeism was at all a cause of injury f to Ireland, and eiwm 
were it so lie did not dunk a Repeal of the Union w6fltd 'Cure that 

«vil. . , 

Sij Horsey Vivian said that the interests of Ireland and England 
were inseparable. He acknowledged, however, the truth of the picture 
drawn by those who described the condition of the Irish people as most 
wretched. He had himself passed through the hovels of the people, 
and he was free to admit that there was no people on the face of the 
earth who were so wretchedly poor, hut he did not attribute this to the 
• Union. He thought that the penalty of a jrramunire an goods and 
chattels should attach to the man who might alter this period dare to 
propose a Repeal of the Union. • 

Dr. Baldwin spoke with great earnestness in support of Mr. O’Con- 
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nell’s motion ; and said that the Irish nation were determined to have 
justice done them ; and if force were applied, as suggested by the last 
speaker, to suppress their demands for it, he would say that resistance 
would then become a duty. # 

Mr. Pryme concluded the «fifth night’s debate, by expressing his de- 
termination to oppose a Repeal of the Pnion, as injurious to both 
countries. 1 

Mr. Mullins opened ,the sixth night’^ debate, on Tuesday, and 
advocated the Repeal of the Union. He analyzed many parts of 
Mr. Rice’s speech, and compare^ it with former statements made by 
the right hon. gentleman, which were greatly. at variance the one with 
the other. * 

Mr. Jephson disclaimed any idea of being favourable to the Repeal 
of the Union ; but he deprecated in the strongest terms the speech of 
Mr. Emerson Temrant, the Member for Belfast, as calculated to incense 
the Catholics against the Protestants, and to make the question of the 
Union a religious instead of a political topic of discussion. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell supported the original motion; and in 
answer to the statements of Mr. Rice, respecting the flourishing state 
of Dublin, showed from various documents, that the trade and popu- 
lation of that city were both greatly on the decay. 

Mr. Peter opposed the motion in a strain of very common-place 
observation, uttered in the most common-place manner. He was 
listened to, however, with great patience, the House was very thin — 
not more than one hundred Members being present, and many of 
these (about seven o’clock), fast asleep., 

Mr. Christmas rallied the attention a little ^ by a more animated 
strain, and something more of argument ; but even he could scarcely 
retain the ear of the House for more than a few, minutes at a time. 
He was opposed to the Repeal of the Union. 

Colonel Verner was opposed to any separation of the two countries, 
or the -establishment of an Irish Parliament. He complained that the 
Government had been already too liberal to the Catholics, ^and had 
neglected the Protestants of Ireland. He said that all the latter 
regarded the Repeal of the Union as the restoration of Popery, and 
the restitution of the forfeited estates ; and they were therefore wholly 
opposed to it. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the words of Mr. O’Connell’s motion — which 
contained no allusion to a Repeal of the Union, but merely asked a 
Committee Qf Inquiry to consider the effects which that measure had 
produced— b&d. not been accompanied by Mr. O’Connell’s speech, he 
should certainly have voted for it, because he could see no danger in 
the “inquiry. But after the interpretation given by Mr.'KVConnell 
himself lo the object of his motion, he should feel bound to vote 
against it. At the same time he was not prepared to support the 
amendment of Mr. Rice, because that seemed to assert that Ireland 
had been sufficiently attended to, and her interests properly protected, 
by the Imperial Parliament, which he denied. As, therefore, he could 
not support either the original motion for a Committee, or the Address 
to the Crown proposed as a substitute, he should submit, at the proper 
time, the following amendment : 
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u That the present state of Ireland is afflicting to its inhabitants and dangerous 
to the well-being of the United Kingdom ; and although some salutary laws af- 
fecting the Irish people have been passed by the Imperial Parliament, yet t we 
deeply regret that the beneficial results anticipated from the Legislative Union 
have not been realized. The failure may, however, be attributed to the error of 
Parliament in refusing or delaying the redress of substantial grievances, and not 
applying more extensively those remedial measures, chiefly as regards the Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland, which | liberal and benignant policy would dictate. 
That we will now direct our best djld earliest attention to the removal of all exist- 
ing causes of just complaint, and to the application of s*uch measures of improve- 
ment and reform, both in Church and State, as, by doing justice, will best promote 
the peace and contentment of the people of Ireland ; and by thus securing them 
the full benefit of the'British Constitution, increase their attachment to its prin- 
ciples, and give additional strength an£ prosperity to the Empire/' 

Lord Althorp followed Mr. Hume, and after comiflenting on several 
of the speeches delivered in opposition to Mr. Rice's amendment, said 
that lie did not conceive that amendment to imply thattdl had been done 
for Ireland which oit£ht to have been done ; though it would not be 
denied that much had been done, and still more was in progress. And 
the length of the present discussion, extending over an unprecedented 
space of time — and heard with the most exemplary patience— was a 
proof that there was no indispositioh on the part of the House to listen 
to Irish grievances, as he was sure there was no indisposition on the 
part of the Government to relieve them. , 

Mr. Lalor rose after this, but as Lord Althorp’s speech was con- 
sidered to be the conclusion of the debate, the cries were loud and 
incessant for Mr. O'Connell. It was also near eleven o’clock, and ns 
his reply would be expected to take up some time, the House began 
to grow impatient to cAme to a division. Scarcely a word, therefore, 
of Mr. Lalor’s speech could be hear#! 

Mr. E V S. Ruth ven met a similar fate, and though he strained hard to 
be heard, it was difficult to catch a perfect sentence. 

Mr. Walker was somewhat mare fortunate. Like the two preceding 
gentlemen he was a decided Repealer, and had been so ever since he 
had thought of politics, Seeing every year a decline in the prosperity 
of Ireland, and attributing that chiefly to absenteeism, which was the 
consequence of the Union. 

Mr. F. Shaw was opposed to the question of Repeal, and com- 
plained, with Colonel Verner, of the too great concessions already 
made to the Catholics, and the neglect of the Protestants in Ireland. 
He was quite as much interrupted as either of the preceding speakers. 
Mr. W. Roche spoke for some time in support df Mr QJffimnqll'ft 
• motion ; but the coughing, cries, clamours, and confusion n^re so great, 
that though we sat withip ten dr twelve feet from the speaker, we 
could riot o?Hy not hear a perfect sentence, bat could not distinguish 
.even a single word of all that he utterftd. * 

Mr. James next rose, and was assailed with vollies of uproar, but* 
raiding, his voice to the utmost pitch, he somewhat allayed the ferment, 
by saying, though others had been allowed to speak for six: hours, he 
would be content with less than six minutes. Tne whole sOene, how- 
ever, is tolerably well reported in the following paragraph : — >, * ' 

Mr. O'Connell and Mr. James rose together, but the ibnper gave way when 
he saw Mr. James on his legs. The calls for Mr, O'Connell were, however, in- 
cessant for some moments. 
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Mr. James at last made himself heard. Other gentlemen had spoken for six 
hours each : he would promise them not to speak more than for as many minutes. 
He should not have obtruded himself at that late period of the debate on the at- 
tention of the house, had it not been that immedi^ely before its commencement 
he had presented a petition from a numerous body of his constituents, praying for 
a Itepeul of the Union. He took that opportunity of stating that he had not then 
made up his mind upon that subject. lie had now come to a fixed determination 
upon the point. , (Hear, hear.) He had listened to most of the speeches which 
had ^>een delivered on the question ; those whvph he had not heard himself he had 
taken the trouble to read (a laugh), and this he must now say, that not the power- 
ful speech of the hon. Secretary of the Treasury, — not the eloquent speech of the 
hon. member for Belfast, — not the able speech of the right hon. member for 
StafFordshire^not even the brilliant speech of die right hon. member for Tam- 
worth, had convinced him of the necessity of continuing the legislative Union 
between the two countries. (Immense cheering from the Repeal members.) No 
— -they had not convinced him of the necessity of continuing the Union (repeated 
cheers from the saipe quarter), for he had been previously convinced (shouts of 
laughter, and vollies of “ hear ’* from all parts of the house but the repeal corners 
where there were symptoms of evident discomfiture) — yes, he had been previously 
convinced, not only of the necessity of continuing the Union, but also of the ne- 
cessity of cementing it more closely than ever, by the opening speech of the hon, 
and learned member for Dublin. (Bursts of laughter and cheers foi some 
minutes.) He had never heard counsel argue a bad case with more difficulty 
than the hon. and learned merrjber had argued this case. (Laughter.) lie had 
utterly and signally failed (hear, hear) in his speech ; he had utterly and signally 
failed in showing that prosperity would return to Ireland if the Union were re- 
pealed, but he had not even made out a prima facie case that such a measure would 
be either just, politic, or expedient. (Grea^ cheering.) The question was now 
reduced to this narrow compass, “ Union or no Union V* (Hear, hear.) Differ- 
ing, as he did, from a large body of his constituents, he could not, as an honest 
man, do otherwise than give his cordial support to I(.is Majesty's Government, 
upon this question. (Cheers, and criogof “ Question. ) 

Mr. O’Dwycr next rose to address the House, but the noise and 
clamour increasing, he was very short. He supported Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s motion. He protested against the imputation of desiring sepa- 
ration under the flame of repeal ; and he told Mr. Shaw that he had no 
pretensions to set himself up as the representative of the aristocracy of 
Protestantism in Ireland, for that the Repealers contained men of as 
noble birth, as large possessions, and as long a line of ancestry as 
himself. 

Mr. O'Reilly succeeded* and spoke for a very short time, opposing 
Repeal, and expressing a hope that the Legislative Union between the 
two countries would long continue undisturbed. 

Mr. O’Connell at length rose to reply. It was now past eleven 
o’clock ;-*md the (louse had become full almost to suffocation. There 
could scarcely have been less than 600 members present ; so that every" 
part of the House was crammed, including the side galleries^and all ; the 
open space at the bar was completely covered, and the floor” of the 
House, half way up to the table, was filled with Members standing.- 
There was a deep silence restored when Mr. O’Connell began ; and it 
was maintained throughout the whole of his speech, which lasted 
about an hour and a quarter, * He began it in a firm and spirited 
manner, altogether different from the tameness of his opening address: 
and the speech of to-night was as superior to that of the Tuesday pre- 
ceding, as any pna thing could well be to another. He defended the 
line of conduct he had pursued. He admitted that he was now the 
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paid servant of the people of Ireland, as the King's Ministers were the 
paid servants of their royal master. * But he had previously given 
twenty-five years of gr^uitous labour to their service; and by the 
abandonment of a lucrative profession to attend his duties here, he felt 
that he was as fairly entitled to his reward as any other person giving 
their services for their remuneration. If the autocrat of Russia em- 
ployed a gentleman as amtjassador or advocate, the extent of his 
salary would be deemed a pfoof of the high honour and estimation in 
which he was held ; and he did not see that the voluntary payment of 
a reward for labour done and service rendered, when it came from the 
people, was at alldess honourable or less fit to be received. It had 
been said by Sir Daniel Sandforci, the Member fot* Paisley, that Ireland 
had received better treatment than Scotland, in the case of the Reform 
Bill. Mr. O’Connell would state the facts, and leave the House to 
judge. They were these : that Scotland, with 3,Q00,ft00of inhabitants, 
and 45 representatives, had 8 additional members given her ; white 
Ireland, with 8,000,000 of inhabitants, and 100 representatives, 
had 5 additional members given her. The right lion. Secretary for 
the Treasury had spoken much of the great increase of houses in .Lime- 
rick, as a proof of the increasing pfosperity of Ireland. There was, in- 
deed, one new square in Limerick, called ‘Rice Square, but it had not 
a single tenant in any one of its houses ; the only inhabitant of that 
empty square being the statue of the honourable member, which in 
lonely solitude occupied the centre of this otherwise untenanted space. 
He concluded by saying : 

Ministers would have a majority against him; he called on them to follow up 
their triumphant majority Hy measures of justice and conciliation ; especially now 
that they had it now in their power to pw^ide amply for every Protestant clergy- 
man in Ireland, whether he had duties R> perform or not — to provide for all such 
lndiyiduaWnd their families, without having recourse to the vicious system of 
tithes, — now, when they might go further and provide amply for the spiritual 
wants of the Protestants of Ireland, but without establish^# a sinecure church, 
— now, when they were told that a fair, equal, and impartial administration of 
justice was punting in Ireland. Let not the Imperial Parliament, at this itn* 
portant juncture, stop him with impeifect reforms in the church and the law — do 
not offer a little paltry special jury bill, which might benefit the rich, but could 
not be of any advantage to the poor — -a bill which only afforded justice to the man 
who could afford to give twelve guineas for its imjjjirtial ftdrainistmtion. Do not 
this, but construct a system of fair and equal jury laws, and render it operative 
throughout the country ; purify the waters of justice-— convert them from a stagnant 
and noisome pool into a living and salutary stream, dispersing happiness and 
security through every part of the land. Do this and more-s-follow up your this 
night’s victory as you ought : if not, the misfortune will be ours~*tffc!?4^ be 
•yours! t 

The division being then, called* for, Strang£rs*wbre ordered 10 with- 
draw ; tuid oil counting the House the numbers were declared to be : — 
.For the motion of Mr. O’Connell, $3 ; against it 523 ; — making a 
total number in the House, on the division, 561. It was, calculated, 
however, that at least 40 persons went away, from feeling themselves 
unable to vote either for the motion* of Mr. O’Connell, or for the 
amendment of Mr. Rice, and therefore they absented themselves from 
both, Mr. Hume’s amendment, as well as another from Mr* Mullins, 
was withdrawn ; so .that no division took place except that on Mr, 
O’Connell’s motion, as the amendment of Mr, Rice was subsequently 
agreed to without a division. 
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REPEAL OT THE UHIOH. 


The issue of the debate,' in leaving only thirty-eight members, 
out of so full a House, in favour of any step towards a Repeal of 
the Union — especially too, considering that # there was but one Eng- 
lish meniber round in, the minority (Mr, J. Kennedy, the mem- 
ber for Tiverton), and that the remaining thirty-seven is little 
more than one-third of the Irish members alone — ought certainly to 
set the questioh at rest for a long period at least, in order to see 
whether it may not be ‘ practicable to give to Ireland, by better mea- 
sures, the full participation in all the benefits of the Unjpn to which 
she is fairly entitled. For ourselves, we believe that most of the Irish 
Members who advocate a Repeal of the Union are sincere in their be- 
lief that it would benefit their country — but we also think they are mis- 
taken, though we*do not therefore impute bad motives to them, since 
it is quite as easy for Irishmen to be in error as Englishmen ; and as 
we see proofs enough around us every day of the most sincere but ob- 
stinate adherence to the most palpable absurdities — we cannot, if we 
give credit to these for good intentions, in fairness deny the same in- 
dulgence to our Irish brethren. We believe, however, that they 
thought themselves stronger in the facts and arguments than they 
have proved themselves to be ; and we think the exhibition of their 
weakness in this long debate will be of great public service. Be- 
fore the debate began, we thought it might be possible to show 
that the Union had produced some of the evils admitted on both 
sides to exist; and that its repeal r might remedy some of the 
grievances of which the Irish complained. At least we were open 
to conviction, not having yet decided in our minds that this was 
impossible to be proved. The discussion hlas shown us, however, 
that the advocates of Repeal Stave failed in this most material 
part of the case — the showing these eVils to have flowed from theUnion — 
and the Union only — and the pointing out the manner in Which they 
would be remedied by its repeal. If they could have done*' this, 
they would have (tone 80 for their own sakes ; they have not done 
so, at least to our apprehensions ; and, therefore, we Jhink their 
case has broken down, and has for this reason met with no auxi- 
liary support from others. We trust, however, that the exemplary 
patience with which the Irish Members were heard though five en- 
tire nights of the debate, and, through all the early part of the 
sixth, will be taken i.n England as a great proof of the improved feel- 
ing and improved behaviour of the House, as compared with its 
conduct in the last session; and in Ireland we trust it will also be 
recermst^ar e prodf that whatever may be the disposition of men in 
power to dony'them justice, the House of Commons as a body has * 
shojgn the deepest attention to their representatives, and manifested no 
triumph at their defeat ; for, overwhelming as was the majorityton the 
question in debate, the announcement of the numbers Wjas received . 
with the most respectful silence; no cheers of triumph, or expres- 
sions of unseemly exultation prevailed ; but though here and thfcre, 
indifferent corners of ■the* House, a solitary murmur of approbation 
was heard, it was instantly hushed by the great body of the Members 
and the declaration of the numbers from the Chair was received with 
the most calm syid friendly forbearance. 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 

LOSS OF VESSELS BY WRECKS AT 'SEA— MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
• I SIXPENCES. • 

Sin, w t South Shitldt, April, 1834. 

> A few days before the Easter Recess, Mr. Ingham presented a petition 
(a copy of which 1 here inclose), from the sehtnen of this town, complaining of 
bad ships and unskilful commanders, fti supporting the petition, you expressed 
a hope that in *Sir James# Graham's Bill, for the Regulation of the Merchant 
Service, a clause would be inserted, making it compulsory for marine officers to 
be examined, as to their abilities, to fill such and such Stations* This is quite as 
necessary in this port as it is to examine the ships ; for, by a printed registry of 
the ships, published up to the 1st instant, I find we have 983 vessels of 209,766 
tons; and that sinpe February, 1832, we have lost at sea, &c., 143 vessels of 
30,778 tons, or more than one-seventh of the ships and tonnages of the port. 
But this is not wonderful when we consider our mode of insurance, our officers, 
and that our vessels consist of the refuse of all trades, and yet the oldest man I 
can find cannot tell of more than three ships being broken up in this port ; biit as 
they, like all things, wity decay, thfcy are left to founder at sea, which too often 
occurs with the whole or part of the crew, to.the loss of many a family, those un- 
warrantable risks must in their turn*be inspected into, or how can the owners of 
good ships compete with them in the market. 

By this post, I send you from the seamen of this town, a petition (under 
weight), against the Greenwich Sixpences, the prayer of which, we humbly hope, 
you will support. By the returns sent us by Sit M. W. Ridley in 1831, we find 
the number of claimants in Greenwich Hospital to be 2710, to be supported by 
all the seamen in thelkingdom, while we have in the Merchant Seamens’ Fund, 
or Muster Roll of Newcastle, 1733 a&imants, to be supported by the seamen of* 
this port alone , and that too with hsifjhe sum collected *, as the other half or more 
than 2200/. per annum is taken from us and given to Greenwich, from which, as 
stated in the petition, we cannot get any support. We, therefore, humbly trust, 
thht this, grievance and burthen may be taken from off iour shoulders, as by our 
scanty earnings we are not able to support ourselves and families, though We are 
thus forced to give annually thousands to a large national establishment. 

I am, Sir, your much obliged servant, for the Seamen of South Shields, 

HENRY WOODROFFK. 

OBJECTIONS TO SOME OF THE DETAILS OF THE PROPOSED 
TAX ON PROPERTY A $D INCOME. 

Sir, Percy Cottage, April, 1834. 

The article in your ninth Number, on the jlroposed*# Ueaperty and , 
Income Tax," is so full on the subject, and so clegr in the* exposition of its ad- 
vantages as to leave little to be sakl, except, in discussion on its details. 

On soffit of these I differ from the article in question. The Tax onPfncontei 
from precarious sources appears to me ttoo high as compared with the others, 
unless such tax were to be refunded in proportion as loss instead of gain Were to 
result from the uncertain speculation.* But, to avoid all opening for fraud, and 
lo preserve the perfect simplicity of the plan, I would lay aside all con*. 


* Our intelligent Correspondent w ill remark on returning to the article, that the 
intention of the plan to which he adverts was, not to call for an estimate of prnbabfo 
or uncertain gains, in any future year; but to demand a declaration of the income 
actually realized in the year that had passed, and to tax that an* that only ; leaving nil 
floating speculations untouched until^ their issue should be complete, when it would 
be quite time enough to tax the gain ; and if there were no gain, then no tax would be 
pay able,— E n rroit . 
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sideration for loss, and arrange tlje proportions on contingent Income, in the first 
instance, accordingly. 

Now, were the Income from labour certain , I should |hink the present scale 
entirely too favourable to “ Income from Perpetuities” 'as compared with those 
from labour, much more from those with which a precarious result is combined. 

Again, on the principle that a person of 200/. £)er annum income can pay a 
tax of 2 per cent., as well or better than a person $f only, 100/, per annum, can 
pay 1 per cent. ; on this principle, I say, the man Of 250,000/. or 300,000/. per 
annum can pay a much higher rate of taxation than the man of 10,000/. or 
20,000/., yet in the proposed scale they are only taxed alike.* 

The last objection I shall make is to Yhe multiplication of electoral votes to 
the possessors of large property ; but I suppose the Scripture vtili jtill be ful- 
filled : — “ To him that hath shall be given aiyl I must acquiesce. This I am 
the more willing to do, ad I am persuaded that, however favourably arranged the 
plan may be for property, its general benefits would be so incalculable as to re- 
move all jealousy on thu score, render the incomes from commerce and manu- 
factures scarcely precarious, diffuse general employment, and ,as 1 am willing to 
anticipate, universal joy. 

I shall not dash this view with a recapitulation of all the frauds, false- 
hoods, deceptions, prejudices, vexations, litigations, cruelties, immoralities, and 
other evils attendant on the present system, and which would then be swept 
away. 4 It. T. H. 


*** Severaf Letters are still deferred for want of room. 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 

MAJORITY 257, 

Tellers included, who, on the 21st of April, voted for Lord Althorp’s motion,/* That 
from and after a time to be fixed, the payment of Church Rates shall cease and de- 
termine ; and that iri lieu ^hereof Hi3 Majesty be empowered to grant, out of the pro- 
ceeds of the land tax, a sum not exceeding 250,000 /. to be applied to the repairs of 
parish churches and parochial chapels.’' 

ENGLAND. 

Althorp, Lord Bolling, W. Clive, E. B. Eastcourt, T. G. B. 

Anson, Sir G, Brodie, T. B, Clive, Viscount Etwall, R. 

Ashley, Lord Bruce, Lord E. Clive, Hon. R. II. Fazakerly, I. N. 

Astley, Sir J, Brudenell, Lori Cooper, Hn. A. II .A. Ferguson, Gen, R. 

Astley, Sir J. T). Bulteel, J. C. Crawley, S. Feiiden, W. 

Bankes, W. J. Burrell, Sir C. Curteis, H. B. Finch, G. 

Barham, J. Burton, H, Curteis, Capt. E. B, Fitzroy, Lord J. 

Baring, A Byngf/Sir J., K.C.B, Crawford, W. Fleetwood, P, H. 

Baring, F. T. Galcraft, J. Darlington, Earl of Foley, J. II. H. 

Baring, H. B. • Carter, J. B. Duffield, T. Foley, E. T. 

Barnett, g. J. Cartwright, W. R. Dug'dafe, W. S# Forester, (ju C. W. 

Beaumont, T. W. Cavendish, Hon. Col. Duncombe, Won. W. Forster, CT. S. 4 

Boll, M. Chandos, Marqu^ of Durham, Sir B. C. Fort, J. « 

Bennett, J. Chapman, A. Eastnor, Viscount Fox, S. L. • 

Bentinck, Lord G.F. Chaytor, W. R. C. Kbringtoa, Viscount Fox, Lieut.-Col.C. 
Bethel!, E. R. Chaytor, Sir W. Egerton, \V f r T. Freemantlo, Sir. T. 1 

Blacks tone, W. S. Chetwynd,Opt.W.F. Ellice, E. Gaskell, James 

Blunt, Sir C. C. R. Childers, J. Edwards, J. Gladstone, W, E. 

* The principle trf thys is not questioned, and in strict justice, so it ought to be ; 
but the stopping at a moderate maximum of 15 per cent., and the increase of electoral 
votes, would reconcile many of the higher classes, whom nothing would bring over to 
a graduated scale founded on more severe and rigid rules of equitable proportion. 
Editor. 
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Wj' 

Glynn, Sir S. Kerrison, Sir E. Pepys, C. - Stanley, E. J. 

Gordon, R. King, E. B, Peter, W, Staunton, G.T. 

Goulburn, Hon, H. Laboucbere, H. Phillips, C. M» Stewart, E, 

Graham, Sir J, R.G. Langston, J. H. Pb ill potts, J. Strickland, G* 

Green, T. G. Lefevre, C. S, Figot, R. Tayleure, W. 

Grey, Hon. Col. Lemon, Sir C. Pollbck, F. Taylor, Hon. M. A. 

Grey, Sir G. Lennox, G. Price, R. * Thomson, Hon. C.P. 

Grirastoae, Viscnt. Lewis, Hon. T. F. Ramsdea, J. C. * , Throckmorton, R.G* 

Gronow, Capt. R. H. Lincoln, Earl of Reid, Sir 3. R. Tower, C. T. 

Guise, Sir B. W. Littletorf, E. J . Rickford,*W. Troubridge, Sir B, T« 

Halcombe, J. Lopes, Sir R. Rider, T, Tyrell, Sir J. T* 

Halford, If. Lowther, Col. H. Ridley, Sir M. W. Verney, Sir H. 

Handley, W. F. Lumjey, Viscount Rolfe, R. M. - Vernon, Hon, G.J* 

Hanmer, Sit J. * Lusbiflgton, Dr. Ross, C. Vivian, Sir H» 

Hamner, Col. H. Lygon, Col, H. B. Russell, Lord Vyvyan, Sir R. 

Hardinere, Sir H. XySl, G. Russell, C. Wilbraham, G. 

Hardy, J. Maberly, Colonel Ryle, J. Williams, T. P. 

Hawes, B. Manners, Lprd R. Scrope, C. P. • Willoughby, Sir H. 

Ileatbcote, J . Marjoribanks, S. Sanderson, R. Wood, G.W. 

Henniker, Lord E. * Marsland, T. Sandon, Viscount Wood, Colonel T. 

Herbert, lion. S. Milton, Viscount Sanford, E. A. Wall, C. B. 

Hodges, T. L. Morpeth, Viscount Scarlett, Sir J. Walsh, Sir J. B. 

Home, Sir*W. Mosley, Sir O. Scott, J. W. Ward, II. G, 

Iiouldaworth, T. Miles, W. % Scott, Sir E. D. Warre.J.A, 

Hope, H. T. Neale, Sir H. B. Sheppard, T- Waterpark, l.ord 

Howiek, Lord Nicholl, J. Simebn, Sir R. G. Watkins, J. L. 

Hawkes, T. Norreys, Lord ’ Skip with, Sir G # Wason, lion. R. 

Hughes,. W. 11. North, F. Slaney, R. A. Wedgwood, J. 

Jrton, S. Paget, F. Smith, J. Weyland, Major R* 

lnglis, Sir R. Palmer, C.R. Smith, R. V. Whitbread, W. II. 

.fenny n, Earl Palmer, R. Somerset, Lord G. Wrottesley, Sir J. 

Jemingham, H. V.S. Patten, J. W. Spankie, Mr. Serj. Wynn, Hon. (J, W. 

Johnston?. Sir. J. V. Pechell, Sir S. J. B. Spencer, Hn.Capt. F. Yorke, Capt. C. P. 
Joliffe, II. Pell, Hon. Sir R. , Stanley, Rt. Hon. E. Young, G. T. 

Keppel, Major G. Pendarves, E. Wt’ Stanley, E. 

' SCOTLAND. 

Adam, Admiral C. Campbell, Sir H. Play, Colonel A. L. Murray, J. A. 
Agnow, Sir A. Elliot, Hon. Capt: G. Jeffrey, Rt. Hon*F. Rae, Sir W. 

Bannorraah, A. Ferguson, Capt. G. Johnston, A. Sinclair, CL 

Biuce, C. Grant, Rt. Hon. C. Loch,J. * Worn yss, Captain J* 

Callendei* J. H. Hay, Sir J. Mackenzie, J. A.S. 

IRELAND. 

Bateson, Sir R. Coote, Sir C. H. Howard, R. O'Callaghan, HojuC 

Belfast, Earl of Corry, Hon. H.L. Lefroj^ Dr. H, O'Reilly, W. 

Browne, I). Daly, J. M‘Namara,MnjorW; Perceval, Colonel 

Carew, II. S. Dobbin, L. M'Namara, F. Stawell, Colonel 

Castlereagb, Visct. Forbes, Lord Martin, J. Talbot, J. 

Christmas, J. N. Hayes, Sir E. Maxwell, H* Tennant, J. E. 

Cole, Lord Hill, LordM. Mullins, F.W. » White, 8/ 

Conolly, Col. E. M. * * 

13 aired Om Rice* Hon. T. S.~— Tancred, II. W. 

TfXLaas. — < — Hume, J . — —Wood C. 


MINORITY OF Id, 

Tellers included, who, on the 24th of April, voted against the second reading of the 
* Bill for Repealing the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 

Bateson, Sir R. Eastnor, Viscount Forster* * Pease* J^ v 

Brotberton, J. Ewing, J. G ladatop^W « E. *Perceyal, Colonel 

Bruce, Lord E. Estcourt, T, G. ; IngUa. Si* R, Plumptwse^J.P. 

Cole, Lord * Finch, G. 4 Jobaaton, 4* Verner, Colonel 
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divisions or the house. 


MAJORITY OF 55, 

Tellers included, wbo, on the 24th of April voted in fovour of Mr. Grout s motron 
for the Removal of Jewish Civil Disabilities. 

_ - ... n fir r a. 


Aglionby, H. A 
Attwood, T. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Buller, J. W. 
Rrolherton, J. 
Bish, T. 

Blake, M. 

Baring, F. 

Cayley, SirG- 
C ay ley, E. S. 


Gordon, It. 
Gisborne, T. 
Howard, P. II 
H path cote, J . 
Hume, J . 


Mullins, F. W. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, r M. 
Parrott, J. 
Parker, J. 


liume, j . A .. » \\ 

Jeffrey* RL* Hon. F. Philips, M. < 

t i T» Pan cn T 


Luior'P. Pease, J. 

Langdale, Hon. C . Peter, W . 

Lyall, G. 

Cayley, E. 1% Murray,!. 

Chichester, J.P.B. Molyneux, Lord 
Dunlop, P. M’Ldod, It. 

Dillwyn, L. W. Marryat, J . 

ETanS> W • Tellers. Grant, R.-^Wood, C. 


Strutt, E. 

Stewart, P.M. 
Stewart, Sir M. S. 
Stanley, E. J. 

Tooke, W. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hn,C. 
Talbot, J. 

Vigors, N. A. 


reter, vv. 

°Ponsonby,Hn.\V.F. Wason,lt. 

Pelham, Hn. Gr. A. Wav burton, II. 
Ruthveji, E. 

Ruthven, E. S. 

Itolfe, R. M. 


Wallace*. R. 
Wood, G. W. 
Young, G. F. 


MINORITY OF 11, 

Tellers included, who, on the 24th of April, voted against the introduction* of a Bill to 
Tellers m remove the Civil Disabilities of the J ews. 

- ~ Perceval, Colonel 

Plumptre, J. P. 


Bruce, Lord E. Ferguson, Captain In f lls * ® ir 
Estcourt, T. G. B. Forster, C. Johpston, A. 

Finch G. Gladstone, W. E. Maxwell, II. 


MINORITY of 4C, . 

Tellers included, who, on the 29th of April, voted for 

Select Committee to inquire into the propriety of continuing the Legislative 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 4 _ 


aeiect uimimuvw w - ---- 

between Great Britain ancl Ireland 
Baldwin, Dr. Fitzgerald, T. 


Bellew, P* 
Blackney, W . 
Blake, M.J. 
Butler, Hon. P. 
Barron, W. 
Callaghan, I). 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fitzsimou, C. 
Finn, W. 


Galway, J. 
Grattan, H. 
Kennedy, J. 
Lalfcr, P. 
Lynch, A. H. 
M‘Namara* W , 
McNamara, F. 
Mullins, F. 
Nagle, Sir II 


O’fconnell, D. 
O’Chnnell, M. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J • 
O’Connell, C. 
O’Connor, Don 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
O’Brien, C. 
Roe, J. 


Bonny no, D. 
Boche, I). 
Boche, W. , 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Vigors, NJ A. 
Walker, C. A. 


i>agie, vu *** _ . , T> , 

Tellers. O'Connor, F. Shed, B. L. 

For the Motion, 40 ; Against it, 525. 


MINORITY of 17, 


^ e11 Edward J^n^chhuU', for introducing f Sale ° f 

-a ENGLAND. • „ is**] o'* r 

guw!t. * • Ku. TMcku" B8 ;;R. * 
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'siRFrcH of daniel whittle Harvey, esq., m.P: 

FOR THE TOWN OF COLCHESTER. 

The Debate on the Pension List, which took place on Monday, and 
which was so ably led by Mr. Harvey, bo*th on the present and on a 
former occasion, has brought that gentleman so distinctly and' so 
recently before the public, that we think this the fittest moment for 
placing the Honourable Member in our Gallery of Parliamentary 
Portraits. — Another reason may be added also to this : — 

Mr. O’Connell having surrendered bis motion touching the powers 
and privileges of the*lnns of Cou# into the hands of the Solicitor- 
General, Sir William Pepys, and jftat legal functionary having pledged 
himself to bring in speedily a bill to define and limit the powers of 
these irresponsible bodies, we do not think we can do a more accept- 
able service to our readers than to prepare them fo* the consideration 
of a topic which must shortly engage the attention of Parliament. 
The development of the general question affords, too, a fitting oppor- 
tunity to make a few observations on the case of Mr. Harvey, which 
has just been published,* and on the ^Parliamentary career and capa- 
bilities of that eminent but very ill-used Member. 

Mr. Harvey was born in the county of Essex, in the year 1786. 
Ilis father had married an heiress, a Miss Whittle, of Feering House, 
near Kelvcdon. Their son, the subject of this Sketch, received, we 
believe, the first rudiments of education at a Disscpting School in his 
native county. In his sixteenth year he was articled to.Mfr. Wimburn, 
(of the firm of Wimburn, Collett, and Co.). Chancery Lane. On 
coming of \ge, in 1807,* he took possession of his maternal estate, 
called Feering House, near Kelvedoi*, a village about nine miles from 
Colchester,* and three from Coggeshgll. *The inheritance of this pro- 
perty did not prevent Mr. Harvey from pursuing his profession. He 
was shortly after admitted an Attorney of the / Court of King’s Bench, 
jnd soon obtained very considerable practice. Ia the year 1811, 


• Report of the Proceedings on the Investigatifii before the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, upon the application of D. W, Harvey, to be cafiedto the Bar. Second 
edition. Chelmsford : Printed and Sold by Chalk Itnd Co. 
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Mr. Harvey was admitted a student of the Honourable Society of the 
Inner Temple, having at this time married the only daughter of 
Ebenezer Johnston, Esq., of Stamford Hill, with whom, it is said, he 
had a fortune of 30,000/. sterling. 

It may be a matter of information to the lay reader to state that the 
Inns of Court are four in number, viz., Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, 
the Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn. These institutions w&re anciently 
called Hospitia Curias,; “because,” says Fortescue, “the students 
therein do not only study the law to enable them to practise in the 
Courts at Westminster, but $lso pursue such other studies as may 
render them better qualified to serve the Jiing in his court.” They 
are governed by Masters, Principals, Benchers, Stewards ; and the 
chief of them have chapels for divine service, and all of them public 
halls for exercises, readings, and arguments, which thel^dqg^i^erg 
obliged to perform and attend for a competent number of wjUiM' 
"thstr call to the Bar. Nevertheless, the Inns ofcCourt are 
porations, nor have they any judicial power over their membeiv*but 
they have, says Mr. Tomlins, “ certain orders among themselves 
which by consent have the force of laws ; for light offences persons 
are only excommoned, or put out of commons ; for greater they lose 
their chambers, and ate expelled ; and when they are expelled out of 
one society they sl\all never be received by any of the others.” Each 
Inn consists of a select number of members, known as Benchers, a 
considerable and varying number of Students, as also of Barristers ; 
and the rules for their government are nearly the same in each Inn. 
The Benchers exercise the right*of receiving into the Society of the 
Inn or rejecting whom they please, and also thp power of making laws 
to bind the members. 

In pursuance of this right, a rule was passed subsequent to Mr. 
Harvey’s admission, to the effect that no one should be called to the 
Bar who had ndt 4 ceased to practise as an attorney for two years, prior 
to his application. In obedience to this rule, Mr. Harvey, in 1819, 
when, as he alleges, his practice as a Solicitor was more t t han 2000/. 

f er annum, caused his name to be erased from the Roll of Attorneys. 

fp to the period of his relinquishment of this valuable practice, Mr. 
Harvey received no intimation that his claim to be called to the Bar 
would be refused. In Jurw>, 1821, having qualified himself, by a com- 
pliance with the regulations of the Society, Mr, Harvey, for the first 
time, applied to be called to the Bar, but was then informed that ob- 
jections to his call had arisen out of two actions with which he had 
been professional^/ mixed up. These were the cases of Harvey r, 
Andrew, and Frost v. Harvey. As, however, the facts should be placed* 
befo/e our readers, we ‘shall give theni in the, words of the Report. 

He obtained permission to appear before the BencherS, and* did so 
on the 6th and 9th of November, in the Parliament Chamber of the** 
Inner Temple, when he was heard in support of his claim, but was not 
informed as to what points in particular bis attention should be directed. 
He was permitted to make what statements he pleased, and offered 
both parol and documentary evidence, some of which the Benchers re- 
ceived, and some they rejected, but they did not intimate to him the 
particular points to whicn bis attention should be directed, nor the 
evidence which they required. This investigation having closed, Mr* 
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Harvey, on the 13th Nov. 1821, received a communication that the 
opinion of the Masters was adverse to his application to be called to 
the Bar. 

Early in DecembiSr, 1821, Mri Harvey appealed against this rejec- 
tion to the Twelve Judges who act as Visitors over the Inns of Court, 
praying that their Lordships would calf upon the Masters of the Bench 
to certify their objections to his demand to be called to the Bar* and 
that they would appoint a day for hearing him, either in person, or by 
counsel, in appeal. In compliance with this petition, the Masters of 
the Bench were required to certify their objections, and they did so in 
a Certificate, dated 30th January, f822. 

The day appointed £y the Judges for the hearing on Mr. Harvey's 
petition, was the 1st of February, 1822, and he complains that though 
he applied to the Benchers in the preceding November fora statement 
of the grounds upon which his claim to be called to the Bar had 
been rejected, he did not receive a copy of their Certificate, till 
within a very few hours of the time appointed for the hearing of his 
appeal. 

The Judges having stated it to be their intention 4 to hear all 
parties* Mr. Harvey appeared at Serjeant's Inn, with his Counsel (Mr. 
Brougham and Mr. Denman), many witnesses, and much documentary 
testimony. The Counsel having concluded their ^arguments, the Judges 
ordered the room to be cleared of all parties except Mr. Harvey, his 
Counsel, and Solicitor ; and to Mr. Harvey’s great astonishment re- 
fused to hear witnesses or to inspect the documents tendered, and re- 
lying on the cx-parte allegation# contained in the Certificate of the 
Benchers, signified £heir approval of their decision. 

Though thus harshly treated* Mr. Harvey resolved not to abandon 
the object which he had in vieVfr. He found that the injustice which he 
had sustained abated the confidence of neither his constituents nor of 
his private friends ; and at last he was so fortunate as to obtain suc h 
further evidence to rebut the charges against him as he and his friends 
considered could not fail to clear his reputation in the eyes of every 
man unolinded by prejudice. Conscious of the justice of his cattle, he 
was, and ever has shown himself, most anxious for inquiry — not a 
private — but a full and open one before the public ; and, accordingly, 
on the 2d of April, 1833, Mr. Harvey agpiin petitioned the Judges. Iri 
that Petition he complained of the manner in which the Judges had de- 
cided on the former appeal, and then went on to state that after this, 
knowing that the names of persons whose applications to be called to 
the Bar were, as a matter of course, erased fromlthe books of the So- 
ciety, lie (Mr. H.) on the advice of one of the Master, that it would 
be more % satisfactory t<* them f and more becoming in him, anjJ being 
ut telly without redress, requested to have his, name erased, which was ‘ 
done accordingly, leaving him witfi th» impression that he had a right 
to a subsequent. appeal, for a review of his case. He then set forth 
that he now had it in his power to produce unimpeachable evidence of 
the truth of his original statements, and to rebut, $eriaUm f the al- 
legations of the Masters’ Certificate, by the production of the agree- 
ment between him and Mr. Skingiey, and other evidence, oral and 
written. ■■■, , , 

In consequence of Mr. Harvey's petition, he obtained another hear* 

2t2 
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ing on Friday, the 7th of last June. At half-past six o’clock, Mr. 
Harvey, accompanied by Mr. Serjeant Wilde, and a junior counsel, 
was admitted to the Parliament Chamber. *When the case was called, 
Mr. Harvey said, he trusted, that in the first place, as the question 
was a public one, the investigation would not b'S private. There were 
many gentlemen interested in tne matter (several of whom were Mem- 
bers of Parliament), waiting to be admitted. There were *a!so the 
reporters of the public press, who, he trusted^ would not be excluded; 
for the reason he had already stated. After some consultation, the 
Benchers decided that no persons could be admitted but those who be- 
longed to the Inn as Benchers, 'fhey agreed, however, as a point of 
principle, to the admission of two sho;t-hand Writers, one an behalf of 
Mr. Harvey, and the other on behalf 6f the Inn. Mr. Harvey de- 
clined this, expressing his wish to have the matter discussed as openly 
as possible. Mr. Harvey found that he had no other means of obtain- 
ing a re-hearing, and subsequently addressed the Masters, expressing 
his wish to be heard in any manner they might deem consistent with 
the claims of justice. The result has been the investigation* which 
•commenced on Tuesday the 19th of November, 1833; and which, after 
being pursued for, we believe, seven successive night s,*jterminated in 
the following final decision : , 

“ Inner Temple — Bench Table, Thursday, the 23d of January 1834 — At a 
Special Meeting of* the Masters of the Bench of this Society to take into 
consideration the renewed application of Daniel Whittle Harvey, Esq., 
to be called to the Bar, accompanied by a copy of his petition to the Judges. 

“ Upon taking into consideration renewed application of Mr. Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, to be called to the Bar, and the evidence adduced in support of 
the same, and the arguments of the Learned Counsel therfon, 

“ It is Unanimously Resolved, — that the Bench do not see any sufficient 
reason to alter the Resolution of the Bench, Communicated to Mr. Haivey by the 
Treasurer of the Society, on the 13th of November, 1821, against his application 
to be called to the Bar. 

4 “ EDWARD II. MARTIN, Sub-teeasukeh.^ 

On this decision becoming public, Mr. O'Connell took up \be ques- 
tion with praiseworthy celerity ; the topic excited much interest, and 
the public at length began to perceive that the power here arrogated 
by nineteen individuals (for the most part unknown to fame), was 
irresponsible, undefined, and bad been exercised to the manifest 
oppression of a gentleman, who was deemed by a large constituency, 
full worthy enough to sit in the greatest council of the nation in six 
successive Parliaments, was declared by nineteen Masters of the Bench 
unworthy to* hold ttie smallest petty larceny brief which was ever de- 
livered by Mrt Alderman Harmer at the Old Bailey. 

This is certainly a state of things which cannot — and which we shall 
add, ought not^to continue long. ( It is, however, to be regretted that 
Mr. O’Connell suffered the (piestion of the inns of court to'Vbe taken 
out of his hands. We very much fear that the Solicitor General will 
not apply to the correction of the monstrous abuses of those monopolies 
those strong and radical remediesVhich the nature of the disease im- 
periously demands. Let us not be misunderstood. We are as anxious* 
to maintain the dignity, the independence, the learning, the high 
character of the Bar, as any men breathing, but we do not think these 
ends can be attained — we know they are not attained — by the arbitrary 
and undefined power which exists in the hands of the Benchers. 
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There is'no profession in England that contains within itself a greater 
fund of intelligence, of learning, of mental vigour, and -generat in* 
formation, than the Bar; but there are now, and we believe there have 
always been, some black sheep in the profession. One man, who had 
been in early life a Bankrupt, is now an eminent compiler of works of 
practice — another, who a few years a^o had been a city light 
porter, now wears.a wig and gown — a third, who had been an attorney's 
office sweeper, and subsequently an attorney* is now a man in some 
practice on the Western Circuit. — a fourth, who had been a cobbler, has 
since given an edition of Coke upon ^Little ton. — We might go on ad 
infinitum with a list of jnen who had risen from small beginnings, 
chiefly by uA worthy means, an^[ who have subsequently become bar- 
risters, yet these individuals have been admitted, though Mr, 
Harvey has been refused. In the instances cited by us there was 
abundant dullness — great mediocrity — unbounded servility — and these 
being qualities whioh find favour in the sight of the homogenous B$rich, 
the candidates passed muster at once. But in Mr. Harvey's case there 
was a broacj distinction. He was a man of quickness and parts, and 
sure to rise rapidly. He was, moreover, a Dissenter, an uncompromising 
Reformer in Church and State, a»thorough detector of abuses, a sworn 
foe to the Pension List. His parts excited the jealousy, and his politics 
the dread, of the worthy Inner#Pemplars, and accordingly they lay 
hold of a loose report of a trial, to refuse a profession to a man whom 
they had admitted as a student in 1811, on the usual certificates of 
(jualific'ttion and cha racier ~ whose admission-fee they had pocketed 
— fraudulently denying the consideration for which it was paid ! 

After a lapse of yetyrs, Mr. Harvey obtains documentary evidence to 
clear away the imputations sought* tb be cast on his character, in the 
cases alluded to, and Input to* shame his accusers; but does this 
evidence avail him ? Not one jot. The Benchers continue in the 
same frame of mind — they shelter themselves from the shame of the ac- 
knowledgment of having passed an iniquitous sentence, by abiding in 
their fonder opinion — they, forsooth, are too much of gentlemen to ac- 
knowledge themselves in the wrong ! Judges in their own behalf they 
pronounce a sentence in their own favour. They agree one and all to 
sacrifice Mr. Harvey rather than expose themselves. How otherwise 
can we conclude, when we read, that long after public attention had 
been drawn to the refusal to call Mr. Harvey, that gentleman found no 
difficulty in getting readmitted as an attorney ; and that at the next 
election for Colchester, all parties in the county of Essex — where if there 
were a ground for the prevalence of a feeling tlAt Mr, Harvey had 
taken an advantage of his client in a purchase, such a feeWug would be 
sure to prevail — at the next ele&ion, we say, Mr, Harvey experienced 
no opfositioh. This was in the county, and almost on the spot where, 
if a fraud Jlad been committed, it wobld have been known, and where 
the matter must have been generally discussed. To this the Benchers 
rejoin : “ But why did not Mr. H. move for a new trial," whereupon 
Serjeant Wilde, his couffsei; replies ; * 

* “ If he were asked why Mr. Harvey did not move for a new trial, 
his answer would be — to satisfy whom ? If it were said he had shown 
himself insensible to character, he would ask how By wot putting 
affidavits on the file of the Court of King’s Bench ? Why, if he had 
met the charge in his own county, he had satisfied a much larger circle 
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than that of the Court of King’s Bench. Was it true that he rested under 
a stigma? The insinuation was that he hacl no character to lose, or 
was insensible to the imputation on it ; and yet^hej was found taking 
pains far and wide, and efficient, to clear hignself. Did he remove 
from the county ? Did he become an exile ? ?No! so far from taking 
no pains to clear himself, he never ceased to do so. What bo$y of men 
had he not challenged ? What frequent appeals had he not made to 
this Bench ? Suppose he had acted with the same spirit with all others 
as he had with this Bench, could it be said that he had taken no pains 
to clear himself? The same might be said elsewhere. Look at his ad- 
vertisement the day after the report of thedrial appeared : was that 
taking no pains ? After publishing all over the county that Mr. Frost 
had renounced the cliarge, how could it be said that he had not cleared 
himself? He had not taken the view that some persons might have 
taken who might hdVe thought than an affidavit before the Court of 
King’s Bench would be more satisfactory ; he mightf err on that, but 
that he made an appeal long and loudly, was clear ; and if he had not 
gone into the Court of King’s Bench, he had satisfied all -whose opi- 
nions he had to consult. 

Mr. Harvey has sat for Colchester since 1818 — he was a law student 
in 1811 — he is now a readmitted attorney— yet being qualified as a 
Member of Parliament — as a candidate for the Bar — and twice as a 
Solicitor — he may not be admitted to the degree of Utter Barrister! 
This is the monstrous but yet legitimate deduction from the Report of 
the Proceedings before the Masters of the Bench. 

Having said so much on one of the main features of Mr. Harvey’s 
life, it is now our duty to turn to hi^ Parliamentary career. If we have 
given more space than may appear fitting to the bulk of our readers, 
to a matter apparently of little moment, let such individuals reflect that 
the lives and liberties of Englishmen are to a great extent in the keeping 
of the Bar, and that, therefore, it never can be a matter of indifference 
to the community at large, in whose hands resides the power of admis- 
sion or rejection. We already know that not only one of die most 
learned, but one of the ablest men of the past age, was refused admis- 
sion to the degree of Barrister ; and the case of Mr. Harvey, in our own 
time, a man, who, if he docs not possess the erudition, certainly pos- 
sesses all the clearness, precision, and power of mind of a Horne 
Tooke, justifies an over watchfulness on the part of the public. Had 
Mr. Tooke or Mr. Harvey been dull and plodding dunces— -of the ob- 
scurest birth, and the most ignoble pursuits — had they been the stu- 
pidest clerks that ever engrossed op parchment, or indited a stanza on 
paper, they h&d been admitted with a claim, provided only their politics 
had been as slavish as their progress had been°slimy and tortaous,; but 
Tooke and Harvey were too able , to be parasites, and too original to 
follow in the wake of routing — and hence the disfavour which they 
encountered at the hands of men dressed in a a little brief authority," 
which they have in these instances greatly abu§ed. 

As a Member of Parliament — notwithstanding the grievous wrong 
inflicted on him by these Benchers — Mr. Harvey stands in the very 
first rank. For sixteen years he has represented Colchester, with emi- 
. »ent ability and 1 great public usefulness ; and the burgesses of this 
town, always renowned for the auri sacra fames , seem to have consi- 
dered that the real utility of Mr. Harvey was such that they might dis- 
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pense in his regard with the payment of the parliamentary toll whicH 
they levied so unsparingly on his predecessors. 

As a speaker, Mr. JJarvey does not trouble the House very fte* 
quently, and rarely at ahy inordinate length ; but such is the clearness 
and lucidness of his views — such the ]Jith, polish, and power of his 
periods— ^ucEhis readiness, skilfulness, and address— such his brevity, 
point, and force — that he is always sure of a willing and attentive 
audience, at a season wheh no other man, except, perhaps, Sir Robert 
Peel, or Mr. Stanley, could command it. This arises partly from the 
very great relish of the House for re&lly good speeches— but infinitely 
more from Jhe ‘tact and* address with which Mr. Harvey manages, his 
audience. His discourses are* admirably seasoned. Here there is a 
drop of vinegar — there a spoonful of oil — now a dash of attic salt— 
and again a sprinkling of pungent mustard — but as a whole, the salad 
is perfect — no one ingredient predominates — it is a happy mixture, 
well and harmonibusly blended, and such as old Evelyn* himself 
would love to taste. 

There is # no other man in the House of Commons with whom Mr. 
Harvey may be compared. He certainly has not the genius and fire of 
Mr. Stanley — nor the classic attainments and general literature of Sir 
Robert Peel — he does not exhibit the varied historical knowledge 
of Mr. Macauley — or the sharp wit, playful fancy, and critical acri- 
mony of Mr. Croker — but he is^mjerior to them all in plain perspi- 
cuity of diction — in clearness* luclifcss, and forceful brevity# We do 
not mean to say that there is eitheairoeoretic originality, or philosophic 
depth, in the views or opinions* of Mr. Harvey; but there is what is far 
better for the every-dAy concerns of human life, a clear and nervous 
diction — “ a well of English undqllfed” — a quickness of conception — 
a readiness of retort and .reply — a solid-headed shrewdness and 
good sense, joined to active business-like habits, which render him 
what we would call an eminently English speaker of the best class, 
though not, perhaps, the best aBd aptest pupil of the school. la 
the age just gone by, Mr. Tiernj^ was beyond all doubt and ques- 
tion the first man of this particular school. Possessing the utmost 
shrewdness of discernment — the ihost perspicuous views of trade and 
finance — the most powerful because the most intelligible logic— a dic- 
tion fluent, forcible, and easy— and, aboVe all, the most penetrating 
sarcasm, and the most invulnerable self-possession — he stood almost 
the last of this class of English orators. Mr. Tierney left behind him 
two men somewhat of a similar order of mind. One of them, Lord 
Lyndhurst, now ornaments the Upper House-^-the other, Harvey, 

’ will ever remain in St. Stephen’s Chapel. TJJiese two men greatly 
resemble each other in character and conformation of mind. Neither 
the one norjhe other have ever uttered an obscure sentence, or wearied 
1 their auditors by long ngrentheses, obsolete diction, or seven hours* 
harangues. Neither the one nor the other have ever so overloaded 
their displays with figures and facts^ as to deaden all attention, and 
to bewilder all attempts at recollection. They are both British in feel* 
mgs— British in birth — British in diction. Judiciously mingling 
together fact and argument— opinion and inference — applause and 

# It is not generally known that John lively n wrote a most amusing tract, on what 
he called " The Admixture of Salets/* 
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invective — reason and ridicule — they leave Scotch metaphysics to those 
orators of the North British School, who deeming obscurity a source of 
the sublime, rival in prolix verbosity, the wnl^ppy Jengthiness and 
paraded pedantry of the present Chancellor, wiao really mars his won- 
derful powers of exposition and invective, by the adoption of an obso- 
lete phraseology, and the repetition, in endless periphrasis, of the same 
exhausted idea. Of these vices Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Harvey are 
free. They both shine alone in the clearnesss — the precision — and 
the clearness, if we may so say, with which -they turn the happiest 
thoughts into the most forcible and English diction. They both shine, 
too, in, the use of that small-sword logic whese brevity constitutes its 
force. Here, however, the parallel must cease; for though Nature 
has done to the full as much for Mr. Harvey as for Lord Lyndhurst, 
it must in candour be admitted that education, culture, and practice, 
have made Lord Lyndhurst not only one of the first classical and 
scientific scholars, but the first lawyer on the Bench — and one, 
perhaps, of the very best speakers in all England. 

But more on this subject on a future day, when we shall present our 
readers with a Sketch of Lord Lyndhurst; and when, perhaps, we may 
also notice the extraordinary conduct which it is understood the present 
Lord Chancellor, and others' of his colleagues; have observed towards 
the Honourable Member for Colchester, Jis jt regards his appointment 
to the important office of Solicitor mission for the Collection 

of Abujjj»4n the Public Charities: 


0 Cause 

An erroneous theory is often found t .sod on some apparently trivial error 

inlaying down die first principles t ry*, and this appears to be the case 

with Thompson's ‘ True theory/ He that the cau*>c of rent is “ the limited 

quantity of the lurid in comparison wit competitors for Us crow;ct.” Now 

the competition is not for the produce laud, but for the land itself. Suffer 

these competitors to use the land in the n which the owners aic using it, and 

they will supply themselves with prodi There is competition for fish caught 

in the sea, as well as for landed produc ut as the sea is not appropriated by a 

separate class who tax fishermen, the co ition for fish does not cause the puce 

of fish to rise so high as to afford the pi of a rent or tax out of that price. 

If fishermen attempted to charge such) price, other persons would become 
fishermen, increase the supply,, bring db%n the price, and make the trade of the 
fisherman yield not mote than ordinary wages. The produce of the land is 
scarce, and high in prke, not merely because the land is limited in quantity, for 
the sea is also limitea in quantity, but ‘because those who w r ant landed produce 
arc not permitted to raise that produce from the land, without paying a con- 
sideration or rent for the permission to th’osf who h$ve appropriated # tlie land to 
their own exclusive use. If no consideration of that kind were Teqirired, a 
fisherman or a manufacturer would tVot give the fruits of eight days’ labour for 
tlu* fruits of six days of agricultural labour. If so unequal an exchange were re- 
quired, some of the manufacture! s or fishermen would .transfer their labour liom 
manufactures or fishing to agriculture; and thus, by increasing the supply* of 
landed produce, and decreasing the supply of manufactures or fish, establish an 
equilibrium in their exchangeable values. Such a transfer is prevented only by 
the exaction of a rent. It cannot be trye, then, that lent arises from the compe- 
titors for landed produce being numerous compared with the quantity ot land, 
seeing that all which these competitors w$nt is to be permitted to labour on the 
limited quantity of land which is in existence, in order to raise that produce for 
themselves. — Hopkins's Gj'eat Britain Jor the last 1'oriy yean. 
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REJECTION OF THE BILL FOR ENFORCING THE 
OBSERVANCE OF .THE SABBATH. . 


As there are many Members in the House who are favourable to the 
principle of some regulations for ensuring the rest of man and beast, on 
one day in seven, who would yet limit those regulations to what might 
be called the civil ‘observance of this day of rest, and avoid every inter- 
ference with religious freedom — so there were many who voted in 
favour of the motion to allow Sir Andrew Agnew to bring iri his Bill, in 
order that, by being printed, its provisions might be seen and ex- 
amined, without pledging themselves to the support of that Bill if its 
provisions were objectionable whpn it came to a second reading. Of 
this number we profess ourselves to be. * 

We are satisfied, that as a purely civil ordinance, it is of the utmost; 
value to the public health, a*id public morals, that there should be a 
respite from the toils and labours of life, one day in seven, both 
lor man and beast ; and that the lower we descend in the scale 
of society, the morel essential wil^ such a respite be found for its 
members. The Bill of Sir Aildrew Agnew, however, even in a 
civil sense, proceeded upon the very opposite maxim; for, while it 
allowed 'the rich — to whom such respite and recreation is least of all 
necossuiy, since their toils are least severe — to go where they pleased 
in search of fresh air and healthy exercise on the seventh day, it ab- 
solutely prohibited, by the restrictions it imposed, the same enjoyments 
to the poorer classes, who most stood in need of them. In a civil point 
of view, therefore, his Bill was most objectionable, as it imposed re- 
straints on those who most required to be left free — and left free those 
whom it might with most propriety restrain. Added to which, its 
provisions were absolutely impracticable — and would be therefore 
useless. 

In a religious point of view the objections to bisBiJi v\ ere^sti 1 1 stronger* 
It is well known that the Jewish sabbath was obseived with a rigour 
so extreme, as that 44 no manner of work*, was permitted to be 
done qn it* either by 44 tlfe man-servant, the maid-servant, tin* (fat tic, 
or the stronger within the gates”**- that “ no fire was allowed to 
he kindled* in any habitation”— and that The words of Moses, in de- 
livering the Commandment, were, “ Whosoever doeth work therein 
shall surely be put to death.” This was the mode in which the Jewish 
sabbath was kept; and so recently as the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Roman army, when the Jews were attacked on the sabbath, they re- 
fused to oiler the slightest resistance, and sidle red an immense 
slaughter because they would not violate the sanctity c/f that day. 

Now, the-*abolition of this mode* of observing the sabbath was clearly 
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effected at the coming of the Messiah, both by his precept and example; 
and while he went about doing good on the sabbath as well as on 
other days, he repelled the rebukings of those who charged him with the 
violation of the law, by showing them that it wo^s lawful to be usefully 
occupied ort*that day. * 

If, by the change from the ceremonial law of the Jews to the moral 
law of Christianity, the rigorous severity of the observance of the sab- 
bath was abolished, so ateo was the day of rest itself changed. The 
seventh day, or fast of the Jews, which was observed as a memorial of 
the deliverance of the Israelites <from their Egyptian Captivity, gave 
place to the first day, or festival of the Christians, in commemoration 
of the Resurrection of Christ from the tomb. The whole spirit and 
genius of the observance of this holiday was therefore totally different 
from that of the Jews ; and accordingly the apostles and disciples, and 
early fathers of the Christian church, perpetually disclaim all reverence 
for the Jewish ceremonials, by which the sabbath was observed under 
the Mosaic dispensation, and regard the first day of the week as set 
apart for the conjoint purpose of reposing from the toils of worldly oc- 
cupation in pursuit of gain, and for celebrating, with music, and hymns, 
and festive recreations, their emancipation from all the burden^ of sin 
and ceremonial expiation, by rejoicing in the fullness of the great sacri- 
fice made for all, in the death of Him by whose resurrection came life 
and immortality. 

From this, it appears to us, that persons of every denomination are 
exempt from the duties of any other observance of the sabbath of 
the Jews, or of the feast day of the Christians, which are clearly 
very different in their nature as well as in t^eir date, than that 
which their own consciences may suggest; and that provided securities 
be taken for perfect liberty being left all, to devote the day to such 
observance of devotion or of recreation as the individuals theimselves 
may see fit, and ibr no encroachment bping made by any on the 
most perfect command which every one ought to have, if he desired it, 
of employing the day as he thought proper, so that he did nof infringe 
on the same liberty and the same enjoyment in others : provided this 
can be done, all that legislation can or ought to accomplish will be 
effected. , 

In the debate on the seedtid reading of Sir Andrew Agnew’s Bill, 
Mr. E. L. Bulwer made the most entertaining — Mr. Potter the most 
practical — Mr. Roebuck the most severe and denouncing — and Mr. 
O’Connell the most^indignant and demolishing speech of the evening. 
Nothing ‘daunted by this, however, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Fleetwood, 
each gave notice of their intention to, introduce another Bill for the 
bettern>bser vance of the Sabbath. Mr. Bainfes has since, we believe, 
resigned the matter into Mr. Fleetwood’s hands ; but from the feeling 
of the House on the subjective think there is no Member ?vho could 
carry through any Bill that would satisfy the advocates of legislating 
for the strict observance of the sabbath, at least in the present 
Session, 
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ON THE PRESENT DETERIORATED CONDITION OF 
OUR MERCANTILE SHIPPING. 

We need Aot now inform our readers of the deep interest that we 
feel in every thing counected with British ships and British seamen. 
They are sufficiently aware of that fact, and of its causes, to give us 
credit for at least perfect sincerity in all our endeavours to improve the 
quality of the one #nd better the condition of the other. We have, 
therefore, great pleasure in giving more extended publicity to some 
observations contained in an article originally published in the Edin- 
burgh Patriot — but worthy of the attention of our readers in the 
South, as well as those in the North, and especially by the Members of 
both Houses of Parliament, to whom the .facts are, we fear, but little 
known. * 

In an age like the present, when every thing affecting, however 
trivially, the. public interests, is canvassed with an ardour® nd urged 
with a zeal unexampled in former times, it is matter of astonishment, 
that the condition of our mercantile marine has hitherto attracted so 
little attention. The public mind is so irreversibly fixed oh the onward 
march of political improvement, .that amid the struggle of opposing 
interests the real sources of our national prosperity are apt to be over- 
looked;* and accordingly, the Commercial Navy, the very pith and 
sinejvs of our exalted power as a nation, is a subject with which ex- 
tremely few are acquainted. Every day brings us tidings of disastrous 
losses at sea, involving the destruction of much life and property. It is 
blindly ascribed to an act of the Almighty, when it is merely the re- 
sult of a natural cause, producing a natural effect. Vessels are built 
to be lost, and lost they accordingly are. This may appear paradoxical, 
but it is not the less true. It proceeds frpm th£ unjust and fraudulent 
system of classifying merchant shipping at Lloyd’s. This body of under- 
writers, from their extensive influence, and the passive torpor of the 
proprietors of shipping, have been enabled, since 1798, to possess 
themselves of an extent of control over mercantile matters, to which 
no other property in the empire is subject,, and this vasi influence is 
exercised without the slightest ^responsibility.* The books at Lloyd's 
form tbe only records of the national shipping ; but unfortunately the 
plan adopted by this corporation foi* the»management of shipping, is 
directly opposed to its efficiency. According to the present plan, age 
is -the standard by which it is regulated ; and the effect of this is, when 
a ship has outlived her first character«(generally nine vears), the owner 
js compelled to sell her immediately, from the impossibility, in a large 
portion of our carrying trade, of employing any vessel to whose name 
the talisman ic charm of “ A. I.” is not appended ; for no matter what 
the merit or real efficiency of a ship be, so long as age is held to be the 
criterion, the merchants will continue to be governed in their ship- 
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ments by the practice at Lloyd’s, of looking to the class and not to the 
intrinsic excellence of the ship. The consequence of this is, to encourage 
the building of inferior vessels. Many ships built so hastily — are 
composed of such inferior or insufficient materials — and are altogether 
so fragilely constructed — that*from the hour 4»ey are launched, they 
are so unfit for the conveyance of dry cargoes, that it is infamous to im- 
peril human life in them ; but the builders of such vessels liave felt, 
that for eight or nine years they are quite secure of the first character 
at Lloyd’s, and consequently can, at the inferior prices at which they 
are enabled to sell them, always 4ind purchasers. Another effect is, 
where a ship has from acje lost her first character, the.owner in many 
cases is positively deterred, however mu*'h inclined, from repairing her, 
because if he does so*, the estimation of his vessel is not proportionally 
raised, although she may thereby be rendered intrinsically better than 
many of those ranked in the first class. A shipowner reasons thus : “ If 
I repair my ship thoroughly, she will still have the brtmd of a second- 
rate character ; if I do not repair her, she will stand with the same 
official designation at Lloyd’s.” In this manner no reparation, however 
extensive and complete, can earn for a vessel a better reputation, until, 
to use a well known phrase, she is run off her legs ; and damaged car- 
goes, foundering ships, and tot) often a vast loss of valuable lives, sadly 
testily to the lamentable consequences of this atrocious system. - The 
tinderwrit.e|| at Lloyd’s are the chief gainers ; for, as has been well 
observed, were there no losses at sea there would be no sea insurances, 
and the premiums are always so enormous, that, let the destruction of 
shipping be what it may, the insurance brokers constantly derive an ad- 
vantage. An additional aggravation, in a moraj point of view, is the 
encouragement it holds out to fraud* inasmuch as any vessel, however 
frail, is readily insured for far above lfer marketable value — is sent to 
sea — is lost — and the surplus between the actual and nominal value 
accrues to the ownqr. 

These views are substantiated by the fact, that during the year 1833, 
upwards of 800 British merchant- vessels have been lost or shipwrecked, 
between 2 and 3000 valuable lives lost, and more than 1,000,0001. 
worth of merchandise destroyed. During that period scarcely one 
vessel of the Royal Nayy has suffered at sea — because the curse of sea 
insurance extends not to it, the beist and most substantial materials are 
used, and the most correct and scientific principles of naval architecture 
are applied to its construction. Is it not. truly dreadful to reflect on 
the condition of our mercantile navy — -thrown prostrate under a system 
which, while* it annually consigns to destruction an incalculable amount 
of capital, deprives the nation of the services of thousands of valuable 
seamcft, and their faraifies of their dependence for suppo t^ thereby 
spreading dismay, want, and misery, into the abodes of a class of* men 
whose value can hardly be o^rrated, and whose widows ati<| orphans 
might have continued in the enjoyment of comfort and happiness, had 
the efficiency of the vessels in which these gallant men perilled thefir 
lives, been made a paramount object of national concern? But this 
gratuitous devastation of life and property is doubly deplorable, from* 1 
the community deriving no advantage whatever from the sacrifice, 
inasmuch as the vessels which are sunk occasion a diminution of supply 
in the merchandise they carried, which increases the price of the re- 
mainder, and thus the public, as usual, are compelled to pay for the 
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loss. It is thus, that the sea insurance-brokers subsist, vampire-like, on 
the blood of the comm’ nity, and render it a matter of loud and impe- 
rative necessity, that thcj public mind should awake to this all-important 
subject ; for, irrespective of every other reason, how can the people or the 
Government hold up tjieir heads and justify such an unconstitutional 
and infamous law as thai of Impressment^ while they look idly on at the 
annual destruction of the very class of men who are.the natural guar- 
dians of our sea-girt isle, and by the preservation and due pro- 
tection of whom, such d revolting and despotic measure would be 
rendered utterly superfluous ? 

The preceding observations have h%en suggested by a perusal of two 
excellent w$>rks — the otffe “ On the Classification of Shipping,” by 
John Marshall, shipowner, Loitdon ; and the othea entitled “ The Mer- 
cantile Navy Improved/’ by James Ballingall, surveyor of shipping, 
Kirkcaldy. — The forfiner exhibits a luminous vievv of the proceedings 
of a committee of the shipowners of London in 1826, towards esta- 
blishing a better principle of classing merchant shipping, which should 
operate as a constant stimulus to builders, to construct faithful, well- 
buiit vessels, and to owners to keep them in perfect repair ; and in 
order to accomplish this end, to assign to each ship a rank in the 
registry book, according to her real intrinsic qualities. — By these means 
the work satisfactorily proves that safety to the crews, protection to the 
cargoes, and increased durability to the vessels, Would be essentially 
promoted. * 

Mr. Ballingall’s work, bcades exposing the same iniquitous mode of 
classification, is rendered doubly valuable, by exhibiting in clear and 
intelligible detail (illustrated by drawings) the imperfections of the pre- 
sent system of architecture. He proposes to substitute solid bottoms 
with caulked ceilings, or inner casing, instead of the present perishable 
construction, by which only half of the ribs of the hull are united to- 
gether, and the safety of the vessel and all it contains, are wholly de- 
pendent on the outer planking, which, in nine dhses out of ten, is 
shivered to atoms by the slightest contact with a reef or sandbank. By 
the adoption of this plan, a solid mass of 21 inches of timber would 
intervene between the interior and the watery element, which, as in the 
case of the Royal Navy, would be found adequate to resist most con- 
tingencies, and even in cases where shipwreck was inevitable, time 
would generally be afforded for the escape of the crew before such a 
solid barrier could be destroyed. — We refer to the work itself for more 
minute details. 

Analogous to this subject, we learn that a Society is About to be 
formed in Liverpool, to insure ships on the same principlelhat buildings 
are insured ; that is, singly, doubly, and trebly hazardous. Vessels 
with solid sides and bottoms, as recommended by Mr. Ballingalf, to be 
singly hazardous, and charged at the lowest rate of premium. Vessels 
with the basing inside the ribs, made completely impervious to water, 
but having the ribs or main timbers open, and which consequently 
would not oppose the admission of water, to be doubly hazardous ; and 
^vessels having nothing but the planking outside their timbers to ex- 
clude water, to be trebly hazardous ; and in each case, the premium of 
insurance on the merchandise on board, to be charged in proportion to 
the risk. The institution of such a Society will certainly prove an in- 
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ducement to build strong and substantial vessels, and be a great saving 
to shipowners and the public. 

In conclusion let it be remembered, that, ko endeavour to elevate 
the character and thereby extend the employment of the Mercantile 
Navy, especially at a crisis when the Germanh Confederation is about 
to narrow the field of our enterprise, by rest icting our Baltic trade, 
and excluding ug as far as possible from the Vistula, the.Oder, die 
Elbe, and the Rhine, is not only an object intensely affecting the con* 
dition and prosperity of *our seafaring population ; but, as our Naval 
Power has been the main instrument of exalting the political and com- 
mercial importance of Britain ftbove all other nations, the subject 
assumes an aspect of intense interest as regards the very, existence of 
the empire itself. • * 


Abolition op the Coen Laws. * 

The operatives of England may obtain, under judicious arrangement, either a 
superior rate of wages, or a reduction in the hours of labour within the limits of 
the superiority, natural and acquired, which England possesses m supplying 
manufactured goods for the foreign market. This superiority consists m the 
greater quantity of worjc which an Englishman performs in a day or year, and 
in the greater cheapness of machinery, o£ fuel, and of carriage ; and this su- 
periority is counteracted* and limited, by the comparative dearness of food. No 
plan for improving the condition of the people can by possibility be effectual, un- 
less it increases the quantity of w6rk which cau be executed in a day or year, or 
the comparative cheapness of machinery, fuel/and carriage, or diminishes the 
comparative dearness of food. All projects for increasing wages, or for diminish- 
ing the hoars of labouT, which do not contain* efficient provisions for accomplish- 
ing one or more of those objects, are founded in ignorance and in delusion, and 
must terminate in disappointment, and in "Aggravated distress. The first step to- 
wards improvement must he the abolition ofitlie Corn Laws. — Colonel Torrens. 


Bust of Andrew Marvell. 

We have seen a bust of Andrew Marvell, moulded by Mr. Stevens, in com- 
position in imitation of Parian marble. It is very elegant; the irritation of 
marble is curiously successful, and the substance has a look of purity in keeping 
with the subject. The likeness is taken from an old print. It is a fine open 
countenance, with a good <deal of mellowness — intellect and enjoyment mingled. 
Every member of Parliament should have this bust, as a memento of honesty, on 
his mantel-piece— the bust of Andrew Marvell, the secretary of Milton, the wit, 
the incorruptible — the bust of the last member paid by his constituents, who re- 
fused to be bribed by his king. When visited by the emissary of Charles II., he 
was found lodging up /wo pair of stairs in a court off the Strand, and the bribe 
of a thousand guineas being tendered to him, his answer was ; — 

u My Lord, I regret the trouble you havq taken, for I cannot reconcile to my 
consciwce the taking of this money from die King, vtho is too poor already, from 
the extravagance of those about him. pive my humble duty to his Majesty, and 
tell him that I have dined at thfi tavern in the Strand, for nalf-a-crdwn, upon a 
fine boiled fowl and bacon, with a seasonable garnish of vegetables, and a draught 
of wine to boot. Tell him that my dinner never exceeds this price ; for hpw 
could I face my good constituents of Hull, were I to squander the allowance 
they make me in riotous living, or the modish and frivolous pursuits of the Court ? 
Tell *his Majesty, therefore, that die man who can make so good a meal, with 
a quiet conscience, for haif-a-crown a day, would l be a rogue indeed, ay, and a 
fool into the bargahi, to accept a bribe of a thousand guineas from e'er a King i» 
Christendom.”— Examiner. 



OFFICIAL SEATS IN PARLIAMENT FpR MINISTERS 
OF THE CROWN. 


A shout but interesting discussion took place on Thursday, the 
1st of M^y,. on a nsw and important subject — that of permitting 
Ministers of the Crown to have official seats jn Parliament without 
being elected* by any constituents. Sir Robert Heron brought forward 
his proposition by asking leave to bring in a Bill to prevent the 
necessity of Members vacating their seats on accepting certain offices : 
still, however, Considering their first admission to the House to be 
through the election of constituents in the usual way. Mr. E. L. 
Bulwer -moved as an amendment on this — that one organ at least of 
all the public departments should have a seat in the House by virtue 
of his office, but without the power of voting, unless elected by some 
constituency. . f * 

We think the defect in each of these propositions to bo, that 
neither of them goes far enough ; and the error of both is, that they 
do not carry out their own principles to their full and legitimate 
extent. Upon mature reflection, our readers will agree with us in 
thinking, that the character of a faithful servant of the Crown and a 
faithful servant of /he People aye incompatible with each other ; and 
as it has been truly said, th^t “ No man can iserve two masters,” so 
we feel assured that this case of a Minister endeavouring to serve both 
King arid Constituents, is the strongest illustration of the truth of 
the maxim. The theory of the British Constitution is, that it consists 
of three equally balanced powers — the King — the Lords — and the 
Commons. If this were true, the Legislative Assembly (and then 
there would be no need of more than one) ought to consist of an ecjual 
number — or equal powers — representing each of these three branches, 
and the majority of the whole would determine every question brought 
before it. But instead of this, the King is represented iri the House 
of Commons by his Ministers, and a host of dependent placemen under 
them — and the Lords are represented in the House of Commons by the 
many heirs to peerages, and their aristocratic^! connexions, who sit 
there ; so that these two united, constantly preponderate over the real 
representatives of the peopjp only. But, though both the higher 
branches of King and* Lords are thus powerfully represented in the 
Commons, the King has also his, representatives in the Lords, ami 
the Lords have their representatives at'* the Court of the King ; but 
the Commons have no voice or representative in either ! To say, 
therefore, that the Constitution consists of three separate powers all 
equally balanced against each oiher* is to evince great ignorance of 
• the real state of the case. The Peers and the King united may at 
any time defeat the measures of the House of Commons without risk 
or danger. The Peers and the Commons united* may at any tim? 
compel the King to accede to their wishes. But though neither the 
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King nor the Commons can stand up alone agai ist the joint influence 
of the other two branches, the Peers can stanc alone, and defy— as 
they often have defied — both King, and Commo Is, and People. Nor 
shall we ever have the way cleared for good government, till this 
stumbling-block of hereditary and irresponsible legislation is removed. 

The theory of the Constitution assumes also that every Member of 
the House of Commons is exclusively a representative of the people. 
But it may be safely assorted that when a Minister accepts office 
under the Crown, and becomes a servant or representative of the King, 
from that moment, however ,hc may nominally retain the appellation, 
he must cease to be a servant or representative of the people. Take 
the recent case of the Pension List as a inking cbnfirmation of 
this point. Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley,* and their colleagues, admit 
that the Pension List is not to be defended — that it contains 
many names on it, which ought not to be there : — they admit 
that popular opinion demands its revision, and they are aware that 
they will ‘encounter popular odium by resisting it. But what 
then ? Why this — that they have greater respect for the opinion of the 
King, their master, who commands them to defend it, thafi for the 
people, their constituents, who merely petition for its purgation. They 
will resign their places rather tjian give offence to their royal master 
by disobeying his commands ; but they will retain their seats in de- 
fiance of their constituents, though they should ever so much reject 
and despise their prayers. After this, who will say that Ministers can 
faithfully serve the King, and at the same time truly represent the 
People ? 

We would cure this evil by going still fhrther than either Sir Robert 
Heron or Mr. Bulwer — by going back indeed^ to fne wholesome, and 
we doubt not honest and sincere opinions of Lord Althorp himself, be- 
fore he accepted office, namely — by enacting, that no person holding 
office under the Crown, and dependent merely on the pleasure of the 
Crown for the tenure of such office, should hold a seat in Parliameht, 
as one of the representatives of the people at all ; but that instead of 
this, the House should permit such holders of office as might*be con- 
sidered the representatives of the several public departments, to ap- 
pear in either House of Parliament when required, to explain, and de- 
fend, if necessary, the particular measures emanating from their boards, 
but not to give their votes on such questions, as that is to make them 
judges in their own cause. It is curious to observe the inconsistencies 
of public men in this respect. In a civil trial, or a court-martial, no 
persons are allowed Ip sit on a jury but those who have no personal 
interest in theissue ; and if such interest can be proved as existing in 
any individual, that would be deemed geod ground of challenge. But 
in every debate on the measures of Ministers* instead of contenting 
themselves with the defence of these measures, and leaving the verdict 
on them to be passed by the independent representatives of the people 
— they muster all their forces, summon all their dependents— and col- 
lect all the expectants as well as holders of office, and their friends and 
connexions — to adjudge their own conduct, and pass votes of appro- 
bation on what they themselves havS done ! 

Jn the debate op this subject, after Sir Robert Heron and Mr. Bulwer 
*had each explained their views, Mr. Ward objected to both, as de- 
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stroying the link whidh connected th? representatives with the. people, 
and raising an irresponsible •power in the House : though the object of 
Mr. Bulwer’s motion t was to destroy the irresponsible power that al- 
ready existed there, Doctor Lushington too, said that Mr. Bulwer’s 
was a Tory speech, adapted to the worsj, Tory times— which shows that 
the learned Doctor utterly misconceived Mr, Bulwer's object. Lord 
Althorp admitted that there was a time when he thought no placeman 
ought to be a representative of the people/ but he had since changed 
his opinion in, that respect — though he did not enlighten the House by 
giving the reasons for such change* To give Ministers, he said, the 
power of speaking, and giot voting, would be to place them in a degrad- 
ing and unpleasant situation. t It might be the latter; but it could not 
be the former: for in Courts of Law, where learned counsel are tho 
speakers, and the jury are the voters on the questions at issue, the 
speakers are deemed the more honourable and elevated of the two, 
and do not by airy means consider themselves degraded because they 
cannot vote also. 

The whole subject was so new to the House, however — though the 
principle of the proposed chang‘d has been for some time acted upon in 
France — and the Members are such dull and slow learners, that it was 
necessary to give them time to consider 'the matter somewhat more at 
leisure, and the original motion and the amendment were therefore 
both withdrawn. 


LORD BROUGHAM'S 'ATTACK ON MR. O'CONNELL 
FOR IMPUTED MENDICANCY. 


In our- last Number we gave a brief expression of our own views on 
this subject, in the Review of the Debate on the Repeal of the Union* 
but the question has now assumed a shape that gives it more a general 
than a personal interest, and demands of us a more detailed exposition. 
In the debate on the Address, voted by the House of Commons to the 
King, which was taken up to the Lord^ for their concurrence, Lord 
Brougham, in referring to the state of Ireland, is reported to have said : 

Was it not lamentable that the country was not allowed to run that race for 
which Nature had madedier capable ? And, great God 1 why was it so t It was 
not that there existed grievances; it was not that the pe|pie complained 5 h was 
not that blots existed in the.l^ws — with the exception of one or jwo insignificant 
ores, which he hoped, with tips assistance of their lordships, would he speedily 
razed find obliterated from ftieir* books ; not for any of these causes; Uu it was 
because their existed certain individual^, who were gifted by that same nature 
with great , talents — who had improved those talents by assiduity and perseverance 
- — who were possessed of large acquirements, and gifted with the capacity of 
raising themselves to wealth by honesty and to power by innocent ambition ; it 
was ail because those misguided men — as much mistaking their happiness as 
their honour, and at war with their own interests, as well as with the interests of 
•their fellow subjects, preferred to honest industry, and its creditable and honour- 
able gains, a life of agitation — a life of agitation, supported by a species of per- 
sonal as well as political mendicancy. (Loud cheers.) ” A state which* even to,, 
the unfortunate victims of such practices, if their natural and honouxabie feelings 
were not perverted, must be attended with unbearable shame. 

vol. i . — session of 1834. 2 c; • 
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It would seem to us impossible that Lord Brougham could have 
said tills ; but for the concurring testimony of mil the newspaper re- 
ports. But the evidence of its having been said is irresistible. The 
patriot, Henry Brougham, who for years conterifed that the people of 
Ireland were borne down by intolerable grievances — that they, there- 
fore, loudly and justly complained — that there were monstrous bints in 
the laws — now sa^fc that there are no grievances — no complaints — no 
blots — save some very insignificant ones, wh'ch are soon about to be 
removed! and, to crown all, he accuses Mr. O’Connell of being an 
Agitator, a character which he, Lqrd Brougham, of course, never per- 
formed ; and, above all, of being a Mendicant, because he receives 
money for service done, and duties performed ! * 

We can hardly trus*t ourselves to say all that we think and feel on 
this subject ; but we will venture a word or two. Lord Brougham 
then should recollect ‘that the whole life of a banister is one continued 
sale, not merely of his abilities, but of his opinions, for hire ; that whe- 
ther he is stationary, as when pleading in Westminster Hall, or itine- 
rating, when going the circuit, his palm is open for the fee of the first 
comer, to prove that A is right and B wrong, or that B is right and A 
wrong, whoever may happen to retain him first. If Mr. O'Connell be 
regat ded only in this light, as* counsel retained for the people of Ire- 
land, to plead whatever they instruct him to plead, and pay him for 
the same, he is at least equal to Lord Brougham in honesty, as that has 
been the source of Lord Brougham’s income durum all his professional 
life; and there can be no greater criminality in pleading for hire 
in a court where laws are made, thag in a court where laws are 
administered, since the fountains of justice ought to be equally 
untainted in both. But barristers « appear as counsel before the 
Houses of Lords and Commons as Re II as before the Privy C( lin- 
ed, every session, to plead whatever they aie feed for pleading — 
to attack corruption! or to defend it, for each is equally easy to them, 
if the fee be only previously paid. We happen to remember Uvo 
striking cases in Lord Brougham’s own history — one is this . Jn 18 >5, 
his Lordship, then Mr. Brougham, expressed his decided disapprobation 
of the attempts made in India to suppreF«J|he freedom of discussion 
and destroy the liberty of the press. In 1826, the same Mr. Brougham 
went up to the Privy Council# and, in conjunction with Mr. Sergeant 
Spankie* the framer of the obnoxious Indian law, defended the Indian 
<3overn«#nt? *;for this very suppression of all free discussion in India. 
What of this change ? Only this : that in the interval 

he had bemT&Mrfiedf; and received the fee of the Fast India Company. 
In 1 826, orl|8^7^Iie brought forward certain charges of op} ressiou against 
Lord Qharles^pj^e.^^ #s Cover nor cf*\he ( ape of Good fj[oj e, and 
threatened to him in the ensuing session if justice weiS not 

done in the — Parliament met, he was remii (fed of his 

threat, and taunteofor not carrying it into execution. Why- was lie 
deterred from his Original purpose? Only because in the interval he 
had been retained, and feedNts a Counsel inthe ease. After this, sup 
posing it to have been true that Mr. O’Connell received fees fiont Ire 
land for foregoing all hjs former opinions, and advocating sentiments 
^the very opposite* to those he really entertained, he would be doing no 
more than , Lord Brougham had done before him, and therefore he 
* oiight not to be his accuser. But tbecase of Mr. O Connell is entirely 
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different. We have ihown plainly enough, in our last, that we do not 
accord with the opinij ms of the latter, respecting the Union : arid have 
spoken of him with ^ e same freedom, but with the same justice, as we* 
have endeavoured to do of every other person. We quote, on this 
occasion, however, t^e observations <#f the Spectator and Examiner, 
two of the most independent papers in the kingdom, in the trith of 
which we entirely concur. 

It has been remarked by 'some of the Daily Pa*pers, and indeed it is evident to 
all men of cojnmon discernment, that the allusions made by the Chancellor to 
the O'Connell tribute were in exceeding bad taste, lie charged O'Connell with 
mendicancy, personal and jpolitical. Had O’Connell been himself present and in 
a situation to retort, we are certain that this topic would have been omitted in the 
Chancellor's lecture. As it was,*it showed considerable powers of countenance 
to' allude to political and personal mendicancy , in the presence of the Dukes of 
Wellington and Newcastle, whose mothers received pensions for many years fiom 
the public— in the presence of Earl Grey, who has quartered a whole tribe of his 
relatives on the mrtion, men whose names were never heard of till he became 
Premier — in the presence of Lord Ellenborough, whose enormous sinecure in- 
come is a disgrace to the man who pockets it, ami the Government which sane- 
tiofned its existence — in the presence of a whole host of pensioned aristocrats 
who never have performed a singlemction to redeem their names from merited 
obscurity. The pensions of all these peopteare paid out of the produce of the 
taxes, some of which are wrung freyn the necessities of the poorest classes ; ami 
yet the useless recipients of these sums consider thermelves entitled to snt?er at 
O'Connell, because his income is derived from the voluntary contributions of his 
admiring countrymen. It is easy to assert that O’Connell pursues the game of 
agitation for the sake of the nfoney it brings him. it is equally easy to assert* 
and as difficult to prove, that Lord Brougham attached himself to the Whig- 
party for the sake of pelf and power, flattery and patronage ; that his motive* are 
not patriotic, but thofoughly selfish ;* that he made his democratic speeches a 
stepping-stone to place merely; and that his sole aim through life Las I ecu his 
own glorification. Ills income am? that of O’Connell are both derived from the 
same source, the pockets of the people ; but one is paid willingly, the other 
through the agency of the tax-githerer. Which mode is,the more honourable to 
the receiver? — Spectator . 

Mr. O’Connell has abandoned large professional emoluments to devote bimselfto 
the causIS of the people of Ireland — the yearly contribution, the rent, is tho pr»ec of 
such services. Whether what are called his services deserve the name or not, is im- 
material to the present question — the Irish people deem them services, and when 
requiting what they deem services, it cannot be said that they bestow chanty. 
There is no mendicancy in Mr. 0*ConneU> case. He gives hi« talents to his 
-country, and a grateful price is paid f r them. The wisdom of both applications', 
of the talents on the one hand and the money on the other, is fairly open to d4s* 
pute ; but supposing the Irish to be in the giossest etror ifr estimating the labours 
of Mr. O'Connell as they do, he is not a mendicant fjr receiyimr the prije for 
them. An advocate is not a beggar because his client has ^judiciously |>aiti 
him a retaining fee. # „ 

Andrew Marvell was supported by the contributions of his constituents at Hull. 
And would the Lord Chancellor insult the memory of that virtuous man, by de- 
scribing hjs condition as one of mendicancy ?* Mr. O'Connell has a nation for 
his constituents. He is paid by willing hands for supposed sendees. The Lord 
Chancellor is paid by grudging hands, through the tax-gatherer. 

[There is much of false sentiment mixed up with the consideration of this matter 
# — we hear fine clap-traps of scorn for the man who pockets the mite wrung from 
the hard hands of peasants; but do no inite<* wrung from the hard hands of 
peasants, go to the pensioners, the “valiant beggar and the set varus of the 
State? A man who, for no services real or imagined, revives a large share of 
the public money, lives in a state reputed honourable ; while the shame of men- 
dicancy is imputed to another, whose labours are voluntarily remunerated by a 

•2 v 2 • 
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grateful people. The money extorted from the public, pnd applied odiously to 
it, carries no disgrace; hut a fund raised by a people, by sfclf-taxation, is accounted 
infamous. 1 

We aVow that, notwithstanding the scorn cast upon aWtipendiary member, we 
wish there were in the House of Commons some dozen of Andrew Marvells, men 
of talent and probity, enabled by tne contributions of Constituencies to devote 
themselves to public business. Sure we are that the bargain would be profitable 
to the people. Better instructed statesmen would be produced by it. Lord 
Brougham, indeed, has told us,* that there is nothing in the most active profes- 
sional or commercial employment incompatible with the functions of a states- 
man $ but we have always doubted, whether information and mature reflection 
upon intricate or profound political problems rushed into a man’s mind between 
his dinner and his walk or drive to the House of Commons. Supposing some 
preparation to be necessary for the business df Pailiament, some leisure from 
money- getting occupations must be necessary for it; and the question is, how 
such time, with such application, *can be had. There are men of leisure and 
ability in the independent and affluent classes, but they serve on their own terms; 
and, accustomed to ease, application of a strict kind is generally irksome to them. 
But the people have not yet learnt the qualifications which they should requite 
in a statesman. A rich man, who will do no harm , is a paragon! — Examiner . 

While quoting from others, we may be permitted, perhaps, to rev&rt 
back a little, to quote from ourselves, afid to show that long before we 
entered Parliament, and, indeed, before the Reform Bill, which opened 
that House more freely,. to the friends of the people, was passed, we en- 
tertained very similar sentiments to those here expressed, which senti- 
ments have gained great strength by experience, and are entertained 
by us at the present moment as fully as \*faen they were first written. 
We will not give the exact words, but merely state that, several years 
since, in a small work on Taxation, and m a section of that work re- 
lating to the adoption of the vote by Ballot, and theVeciprocal duties of 
members and constituents, we ventured* to point out the singular ab- 
surdity, and the inevitable ill consequences, of appointing Legislators to 
perform gratuitous services, and thereby giving them continual excuses 
for’ neglect, while in every other department of labour, from the menial 
servant to the prime minister, the best security for attentive discharge 
of duty, is found to be a competent reward for diligence and fidelity, 
and a sufficient consideration to render it worth their while to abandon 
all other pursuits, and adhere to the only occupation to which their 
whole time and talents are devoted. By the present system, however, 
of unpaid . Representatives, none but the enthusiast is ever likely 
to give his long or steady attention to the interests of the people ; 
and his enthusiasm is in perpetual danger of abatement from the 
difficulties with which he is , surrounded ; while the calls of more 
profitable business lead to neglect in some, and the hope of ad- 
vancement through ministerial patrons^e, leads to subserviency, in 
others’; the result of the whole being this: that they who* neglect 
their Parliamentary duties and attfend to their own private affairs, are 
rewarded by the profit of their business and pursuits ; and they' who at- 
tend, but give their whole strength to Ministers rather than their con*- 
stituents, are rewarded by ministerial patronage and favour ; while the 
honest and faithful Member who attends early and late, and votes fur ^ 
the interests of his constituents and the people at large, finds a failing 
^off in his profits .from business, gains nothing whatever from his op- 
position to Ministers, and is equally uncompensated for his sacrifices 
by those to whose interests he devotes ’himself entirely. 
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We have heard thU some notion is entertained of Members bcingf 
paid for their attendance on Committees, and having emoluments in 
some other way. W«j can declare most solemnly, that not a shilling is 
allowed to any Member for any attendance he may give at any time, 
or in any place ; though barristers attending four or live Committees a 
day are # paid five and ten guineas for each, and will pocket 20/. in a 
morning before the heavy nightwork of the Member begins — though 
the Speaker receives 6000/. a r year, with a splendid house and esta- 
blishment — though the Ministers have each their 5000/. and 4000/., and 
so on : — and even the Clerks at the*Table have their 2500/., 2000/. and 
1500/. a ^ear; and the door-keepers little short of 1000/.— The 
Member, however, who, faithful to his duty, labours as many hours, 
and as severely, as any of those that are named,— is obliged, in 
addition to the disadvantage of receiving no remuneration whatever 
for what others are so liberally paid for— to give up his whole time 
and attention to public affairs. If he does not do this, he is mj| 
so efficient or so faithful a Member as it is desirable he should be ; 
and yet ‘instead of being rewarded for his labours he is actually 
subjected, in his various additional and unavoidable expenses, which 
would not be incurred but for his seat ^Parliament, and his necessary 
maintenance of his position as sych, to at least 500/. in each session, 
which would be an almost insensiblo burden if spread over a large con- 
stituency, but falls heavily on the shoulders of any single individual. 

We believe, ^ therefore, the time is fast approaching when, if such 
Members as Andrew Marvell are required lor Representatives, they 
must be secured as Andrew Marvell was — and as every other description 
of zealous and faithful servant # is> still secured — by an open, honour- 
able, and adequate payment of q fair and just compensation, that shall 
reflect credit on both giver and receiver : instead of the present system 
under which the wages of corruption are given and received without 
a blush, and too often deemed honourable in both ; while the well- 
earned tribute of honest merit, paid by a free and willing people, is 
stigmatised as unworthy of both. 


Reasons why Wages do not JUse. 

Upon general principles, the great superiority in the efficacy of British labour, 
aided, as it is, by better machinery, cheaper fuel, and cheaper carriage, should 
give an extensive margin, enabling the operatives of England to obtain a con- 
siderable increase of wages above those of their continental brethren, without de- 
priving the British manufacturer of his superiority in the foreign market, or ex- 
posing him to the danger of foreign competition. But Wfc find, by the evidence 
given before the Committee of the Session of 1833, t^at the Britisli manufacturer 
is already standiug upon that extreftie and dangerous verge, beyond which his 
foreign rival can encounter him upon equal terms; and that an increase of wages, 
relatively to the wages obtained upon th% continent, would deprive him of his 
footing in *the foreign marked What then is the counteracting circumstance 
which takes from the operative classes pf England the power of obtaining an in- 
crease of wages, within the limits of the grgat superiority in the efficacy of, their 
labour arising from the extraordinary advantages, natural and acquired, which they 
possess? This counteracting circumstance is the high price of food; and the 
cause of the high price of food, is the existing Com Laws. A very brief illustra- 
tion will be sufficient to demonstrate, that while the price of *orn in England re- 
mains nearly twice as high as upon the continent, it is morally impossible for the 
English operative to obtain either an increase of wages, or a diminution in the 
hours of his toil .— Colonel Torrent* <» 



DEBATE ON MR. HARVEY'S MOTION FOR A RE- 
VISION OF THE; PENSION LIST/ 


This debate, \vhich*took place on Monday, the 5th of May, was one 
of the most animated of the Session. It was well known that a pri- 
vate meeting of the friends of Ministers had taken place at the Treasury, 
in Downing Street, to concert measures for resisting the motion with all 
$ie force the Government could bring against it : and it was also known 
that a private meeting had taken place in one of the Committee Rooms 
of the* House of Commons, to concert a middle course, of which Miv 
Strutt was to be the mover, and Mr. ftomilly the seconder, so that a 
sharp debate was sure to arise.* This occasioned the H®use to be filled 
at a very early hour, there being not Itess, perhaps, than 500 Members 
present in the body of the House, and in the galleries, as early as half- 
past five o’clock. An arrangement having been made to give Mr. 
Harvey’s motion precedence over the Orders of the Day, he began his 
opening speech about a quarter before six, and continued till about 
eight o’clock. He complained of ill heafth, and was at first somewhat 
feeble; but as he proceeded, his usual energy returned, and his whole 
speech was much and deservedly applauded. After recapitulating the 
history of the previous proceedings on this subject, he came. to the 
pith and marrow o£ the whole question, namely, the impurity of the 
Pension List — the resistance of every attempt to have it investigated, and 
the necessity for this being done at the present moment. He said : — 
Now he would be content to reduce his motion to this question, — haS that list 
in any one particular ever been investigated ? (Cheers.) There were several 
hon. gentlemen present who had sat upon the committee, and he would ask them, 
if the pension list, either inrits details or its aggregate, formed any part of their in- 
quiry ? (Hear.) It was impossible ! He maintained it was impossible, for 
although the body that investigated that list might have been a partial one,— 
though the recipients of the public or royal bounty might have had many friends 
upon it, yet it could not be supposed that there had been the slightest attempt at 
investigation, t>f else it must most assuredly have led to some reduction in the 
list, however small that reduction might be. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, because 
the list remained unimpaired in all its hideopsness, because there had' not been 
one farthing of money saved to the people, he had It right to conclude that the 
list had not been investigated. (Cheers.) lie would then call upon the house 
if the list, though it had been prospectively diminished, yet had nof^undergone 
revision. He would call upon them and ask them if they were prepared— they, 
memhers of the first House of Commons which had been returned by the agency 
of the people — were they prepared to oppose (he investigation of this odious list, 
and to do this under the imputation of being alarmed by a treaty, or menaced by 
a threat ? (Cheers.) They were told that inquiry, however proposed, in whatso- 
ever form ( he was not curious about the form), would be opposed by this Govcrn- 
» ment, which mighfbe considered as a distillation of the purity of Whiggery. 
(Loud laughter.) They were, it was said, .determined to stake their importance 
—they were content to have their greatness read in future histories is connected 
with uieir magnanimous defence of that pension list, which ought to have excited 
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the abhorrence of every hcjjnest man that ever looked at it. They, members of a 
reformed administration— ihe authors of the measure of reform — were minded to 
signalize themselves as tile* champions of a list which all men should condemn. 
They were ready to risk all the reputation they had won. They were disposed 
to sacrifice all those prospycts of benefit to the/ country which, from their position* 
they might have hoped to be enabled to bestow. All this they wore ready, dis- 
posed, eoii\ent, willing, determined, to do, that they might enjoy the unutterable 
honour of coming forward in. that house as the defenders and apologists of a list 
in which it would be difficult to put the finger upon any one name which would 
not invite suspicion. (Loud cheers) % 

On a former occasion he recollected amotion such as this had been resisted by 
the lion. Secretary ot the Tfeasnry, upon the grounds that the task it proposed 
foi hon. members would be a disgftsting occupation — that it was a service such 
as no man would, if possible, encounter, and from which every delicate sentiment 
must sbnnk. (Hear, hear.) Certainly this, it fnust be allowed, was no very high 
compliment to the persons upon this list, many of whom were nevertheless 
members of the freest and proudest families m the country. (Cheers and 
laughter.) No high compliment undoubtedly, when he insisted that an investi- 
gation of the claims, in virtue of which they enjoyed 4heir pensions , would excite 
in the breasts of those to whom the duly was intrusted such shuddering sentiments 
of abhorrence, as could not be contrcied, or disguised, or endured, (Cheers.) 
Well, this difficulty might have existed on a former occasion, but it was now ob* 
viate.: by the termsrof the present motjon. lie' thought that the house ought to 
present an address to His Majesty, as the fountain of a W favour, inviting him to 
investigate the pension list. That was the object of his motion, and he thought 
that no course would be move acceptable to the party addressed, or to those whose 
duty it was to give responsible advice to the Crown; indeed, he was inclined to 
believe that the threatened opposition was merely an affected sentiment of de- 
licacy on the part of Ministers, and that in reality they would be well pleased that 
the pension list should be investigated, jn order that all their past pledges and 
promises might be realized. ( Hear,llear.) If, upon examination, it should be 
found that any of the pensions charged upon the consolidated fund were im- 
propeily granted, and ought to be withdrawn, the money thus released would not 
be at the disposal of either the King or his Ministers, but v^ould form a fund for 
the benefit of the people. How stood the matter? 75,000/. were given in the 
civil list to be appropriated as the King thought fit, subject to the control of the 
house ; an 'J the remainder was placed on the consolidated fund, with the under* 
standing, that as the parlies receiving the pensions should drop off, the amount 
of their respective pensions should be brought into the general public treasury. 

It appeared to him absurd to contend that the King >vas bound to retain upon 
the bn all persons who stood upon it at the time the last arrangement was made 
with respect to pensions. He was the more disposed to come to this conclusion* 
because it was impossible for any one to run his eye through the list without being 
struck with the defective titles of some of those who figured there. He was 
aware that it might be considered an injudicious course to refer -to particular 
names— he did not mean injudicious as regarded the effec? which jt would pro- 

* duce elsewhere, but injudicious inasmuch as it was calculated to produce a di- 
vision cf discussion, because he kne4 that it was scarcely possible to nanfe any 
one individual out of all those who pocketed the 130,000/. a-year, in whose favour 
one hon, member at least would not start ip and say “ that though he was not 

• the general advocate of the civil list, and though he objected to the principle 
upon winch it was defended, yet as far as regarded the individual whose haute 
hat! been uncou rteously introduced, if there, was one man who of all others ought 
to be upon the list, he was that one.” (Cheers and laughter.) Then the bouse 
ifcould be entertained with sketches of family history, such as had been furnished 
upon a former occasion respecting the two Misses Gossett, He was peifectly 
aware that by refetring to particular names upon the pension lisyt he should afford 
an opportunity for the introduction of such drivelling details as he had alhtded to ; 
but he would ran the risk, in order to Show the extreme anxiety which prevailed 
in the public mind upon this subject* not on account of the amount paid for pan- 
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•ion*, but because of the principle involved in the question. Gentlemen in tha 
bouse, who formed a community— a sort of little world of their own, and who 
knew scarcely any thing beyond what passed in that house and Downing- street, 
might be indifferent to what the country thought whilst they continued to serve 
the Government. He could, howet er, venture to inform Ministers that a deep 
and intense feeling pervaded the community, both intellectually and numerically, 
with respect to this question. * 

The Government had lately propounded a measure for the alteration of the 
poor laws, one of the provisions of which was, that after a given day no person 
should be a recipient of parochial relief, even although, as to the length of time 
in which he had been in die habit of receiving it, he might almost run a race with 
some of the most venerable names upon the pension* list. (A laugfy.) No sym- 
pathy was shown for tha» vested rights of the poorj no, that was reserved exclu- 
sively for honourable duchesses, and for the flitting shadows of fashion. It was a 
disgrace to every man in the country who had wealth at command to allow the 
name of a relative to st£nd upop the pension list. (Hear, hear.) We had laws 
by which a son or a grandson could be compelled, if he should forget the ever- 
lasting obligation of nature, to support those who reared and protected them in 
helpless childhood. Why .should no^ the same principle be applied to the 
persons oti the pension list and their relatives 1 There might be upon that list 
individuals who, when first placed there, jyere objects of compassion, but who 
had grown into opulence by the accident of connexion on the better fortune of 
their associates, and in such casts as these the advantage Of his address was 
apparent, because it would afford an opportunity for those quiet, delicate 
communications, which would carry a charm with them, inasmuch as they would 
proceed from royalty. A hint from such a quarter would produce a greater 
effect than the strongest resolution of a committee. lie had no doubt that when 
the tree on which so much rotten fruit hung should be shaken by a royal hand, 
very little would be left worth any one's gathering. (Cheers and laughter.) lie 
proposed, however, to show the anxiety which prevailed on this subject through- 
out the country, to read a few of the name. 1 ? which had fcfeen pointed out to him 
from various quarters, with the accompanying remarks thereupon, lie could 
assure the bouse that this subject had been no sinecure to him, eit)»er With 
reference to the number of dull speeches which he had been compelled to wade 
through, or the communications which had poured in upon him from all qu alters, 
and which he had been compelled to answer. The hon. member then read the 
following statement and list : 4 

“ The following list will enumerate some of the favoured enjoying pensions 
who are pluralists, by holding situations uuder Government. It will designate 
many who have never performed any public services, and consequently obtained 
their emoluments from Court of Ministerial patronage. It will al&o point out 
those whose pensions should have ceased when otherwise provided For by mar- 
riage or inheritance. The noblesse, whose poverty has arisen from their fore- 
fathers' extravagance, may claim assistance from their own order, but can have no 
right to be quartered on the revenues of the country. 

i( Lord Ayhper/s pension is 356/. per annum. He is Captain-General of Ca- 
nada (some thousands a-y?ar), and colonel of the 18th Foot/' Noty, he asked 
whether that was true ? * He wished for an Answer ** ay" or “ no.” A word from 
His Majesty would stop this pension. * 1 

“ Lord Aston* has good church preferment, besides a good private fortune." 
Was that true?. Xlis lordship's pension was very small ; but then it was the 
more contemptible in him to receive it. (Hear, hear.) Nothing, however, was 
too small for the pensioners to graspjat. Some persons in the list received in 
driblets five or six pension! of 50/. Such persons were always at the elbow of the 
minister or the monarchy and their importunities were not unfrequently bought off 
by a pension. Lord Aston condescended to receive 97/. out of the labour of the 
working classes. ^Hgar, hear,). 

u Lord Auckland is Master of the Mint, President of the Board of Trade, and 
missioner of Greenwich Hospital ; his* pension is 300/. per afitwm, which lie 
^ whilst holding his present offices." Lord Auckland.did not receive h s 
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pension whilst he was in o}fice, and he wished that principle to be applied to all 
pension-receivers. If they derived a good income from oiner sources they ought 
not to receive their pensions. He would not then stop to ask what was done with 
the amount of Lord Auckland's pension whilst it was in abeyance, but he did 
not recollect that any reduction was made from the last grant on that account. 
(“ Hear,” and a laugh.) # f 

“ Sir John de Blaquiere enjoys a pension of 1072/., and again as baron of 
893/. Us." This was a monstrous case. Sir John received Ins first pension in 
1794, and having served an* apprenticeship of eight years, he was raised to the 
peerage and received 893/. 13s, a-year more. (Hear, hear.) 

“ Lord Bloomfield is Colonel of a battylion of artillery, and has 936/. 16.*. per 
annum." No dpubt a whole host of members would rise in their places to eulo- 
gize this nolfle lord, and fo express their regret that he had not received some 
inoie solemn and substantial marfc of his country's approbation. 

“ Charles Oldfield Bowles, and Elizabeth, his wife, have a pension of 192/. 
lie was a private secretary to Mr. Goulburn fcfr a short time. (Hear, hear.) lie 
is Colonel of the Oxford Militia, from possessing a large* property in the county.” 
lie supposed the light bon. member for the University of Cambridge would 
l>y-and-bye favour the house with a biographical sketch of this happy couple. 
(A, laugh.) It would be observed that he mentioned the names of no persons 
who were not likely to have some friend in the house to speak on their behalf. 

“ Sir Henry Browne has 200/. phr annum, and 200/. more as Thomas Henry 
Browne, lie is on half-pay of the 23d Foot, His rewarded services, consisted 
in having been the aide-de-camp to the present Lord Londonderry (“ hear,” 
and a laugh) when Ambassador at Vienna, and was sent to Milan on the deli- 
cate mission of gaining information relative to the conduct of Queen Caroline.” 
(Hear, hear.) lie never befoiq knew the value of a title; but it was clear that 
the being made a “ Sir" was worth 200/. a-year to Mr. Browne. He was deshed 
to refer any person who wished to know how well this gentleman had earned his 
pension to the trial of the late Qdeen. 

“ The Earl of Cavidi has a reginrymt, and is a governor besides. He has 266/. 
a-year. • # 

“ The Baroness Cathcart, wife of Lord Cathcart (he is Colonel of the 2d Regi- 
ment of Life Guards, 1800/. per annum ; and a retiring pension from having been 
Ambassador and Governor of Hull) enjoys a pension. • 

“ Dowager Lady Clare has 780/., the widow of the rich ex-Chancellor. 

“ Th<? Marchioness of Carmarthen, 700/. Her husband is heir to the Duke** 
dom of Leeds. 

“ Marianna Cockburn, sister to Viscount Hereford, 115/. 19s. Gd. ; is the wife 
of Sir James Cockburn, who has 1000/. per annum as Inspector of Marines. She 
and her four sisters had pensions granted of* 1 15/. *19$. Gd. when young, but it 
never was contemplated that on their marriage these pensions should continue/* 
This was a case which came within the principle he had laid down, that pension* 
should be superseded on the success of the receivers of them in other depart** 
incuts. (A laugh.) 

“ Juliana Maria Eyre is another sister, a widow, with a good' jointure of 600/. 
a-year. 4 * * 

‘^Georgiana Maria Gwynne, another sister. 

“ Charlotte Wellington, another sister ; and 

“ Catherine Eliza Wilkins, the fifth married sister, lately married (from her 
/widowhood) to II. Stretton, Ksq., high sheriff this year for Breconshire ; her former 
husband left her 2000/. a-year jointure. 

“Lord Elphinstone has 138/. ; also 276/. 10$., and again 188/. 

“ Eliza Mackenzie and Ruth Elphinstone, 2761, 10$. , 

“ The Eden family have 407/. per annum. 

“ Mary Gwynne, if the widow of General Gwynne, has a pension ; she besides . 
receives 400/. pension. 
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“ Earl Howe is too wealthy a nobleman to receive 2l r 6/. per annum. * Tins is 
too bad/ 

“ Viscount Hereford receives 115/. 19 s. 6d., which was granted to him at the 
same time as similar annuities were to his five sisters. What makes his case more 
glaring is, that he inherits also his father’s pension of 467/. He has two seats in 
Wales, Fregoyd and Nancribba, and 1 lately bought of the Crown a manor adjoin- 
ing the town of Hay, thereby extending his own grouse manor. 

“Thomas Knox Holmes (hear, hear), 500/.” This was the only case in which 
the paper he was reading from' stated the consideration for which the pension 
was granted. It was stated to be given to Mr. Holmes as the son of the 
whipper-in of the late Administration (a laugh), and he (Mr. Jlarvey) 
could honestly say that a more faithful whipper-in Government never had. 
( A laugh.) 

“Sir Herbert Taylor is^ the Colonel of the 8Sth Regiment, notwithstanding he 
has 930/. pension. 

“ Sir William Johnston, 714/. per annum : a rich baronet. 

“ Lieutenant General Knollis, 400/. per annum ; he receives besides a licnten- 
ant-geneiars pay, and is also Governor of Limerick.” (A member on the Tie.i- 
sury bench paid, ‘ lie is dead.’) ‘ That,’ rejoined Mr. Harvey, * is the best thing 
that can be said of him.’ (A l&ugh.) 

“The Rev. William Kuper, 400/. 15s. $ a f chaplain to the German Chapel. 

“ Dame Fanny Lushington, 350/. per annum, and the Hon. Ann Lushinuton, 
624/. per annum, and her four children. A governorship in India ought to satisfy 
the Lushington family, wfyo have enjoyed good situations for so many years. 

“ George Leigh, and Mary his wife, 700/. ; he was a personal friend of tlm 
late King, and commanded the 10th Light Dragoons. This is a pension exit a - 
ordinaire. * 

“ The Earl of Minto, an ambassador, 924/. 

“ Lady Louisa Murray.” Of this lady he would say nothing, because her 
husband had just been successful in another place. (CheeA* and laughter.) 

“ Lord Montford, 467/.; ditto, 1 5§/. 

“ Lord Strangford condescends to take a pension of 85/. (Hear, hear.) lie 
has the retiring pension of an ambassador, 2000/. per annum ; Maria, Dowager 
Strangford has a pension «of 233/. ; ditto, 206/. 

“ Lady Ann Culling Smith, 600/. Sister to the Duke of Wellington ; her hus- 
band a rich man. * 

“ Sir Simeon Stuart, 200/. A rich baronet, who never performed any public 
service. 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Meyrick Shaw, 500/. ; ditto, 499/. He was a private 
secretary to the Marquis Wellesley in India, and also in Ireland. One pension 
would be adequate. He is now employed again. 

“ The Earl of Tyrconnel, 600/. ; ditto, 445/. He married Miss Crowe, of 
Kiplin-park, Yorkshire, a very rich heiress. (Hear, hear.) 

“ Thomas Lord *Walsiqgham, a dignitary of Winchester Cathedral ; he lias 
636/ per annum. v . 

“ Lady Matilda Wynyard, 437/.; the wife of (General Wynyard. 

“ Sir F. Watson, 936/. 

“ Emily Marchioness of Westmeath, sifter of the Marquis of Salisbury and 
wife of the Marquis of Westmeath ; cannot expect to be supported by the public. 
She has 386/. per annum. 

“ The Rev. Alexander Starkey, the Swiss Minister, 400/. 15s.” 

After an eloquent peroration, in which he warned the Ministers of 
the popular odiutn they would incur by resisting this motion ; arid an 
appeal to the House not to be carried away by the alarm of not finding 
adequate talent to Cbnduct the affairs of the country, if any of the 
present members of the administration thought fit to resign— he con- 
cluded Ipy moving as follows : 
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* That an humble Address be presented to his Majesty, that he wiU be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct inquiry to be made into the consideration of each ten- 
sion, as it appears in the List o dered to be printed by his faithful Commons, on 
the 28th of August, 1 83d,* with a view to be assured, that such persons only are 
in the receipt of the public money, as have just claims on the royal beneficence, 
or who by their personal services to the crown/ by their performance of dol es to 
the public, or by their useful discoveries in science, and attainments in literature 
and the aris, have merited the gracious consideration of their sovereign, and the 
gratitude of their country/* . s 

Lord Althorp opposed the motion on these two grounds : first, that 
it was a compact settled between the# King and his Parliament, that the 
existing pensions should be confined to the receivers during his 
Majesty's lifetime; and that it would be, therefore, dishonourable in 
his Ministers to sanction such breach of faith, as &tiy alteration in that 
list would imply: arid, secondly, that#having already pledged the 
House, by the resolution of February 18, to apply certain rules to all 
future pensions tef be granted, the past was by that implied to be irre- 
vocably settled. 

Mr. StAitt moved an amendment of a most singular nature ; it waa 
for referring the whole of the Pepsion List to a Select Committee, with 
power to expose and make public any abuses in the grants, but with 
no power to alter or amend such f abuses,* beyond mere exposure ; and 
in the speech which lie delivered, he spoke of «Lbe pensions now en- 
joyed, as “ vested rights/’ as sacred as any private fortune, however 
honourably acquired. His amendment was as follows : 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into the Pensions charged 
on the Civil List, and on the Consolidated Fund, in order toascertain the natum 
and extent of any abuses which may have occurred in the granting of the said 
Pensions, with a view If giving full* effect to the Resolutions of this House of 
the 18th uf February last.’* • # 

Lortf Althorp objected to this amendment even still more strongly 
than to the original motion, and said, that whatever might be the 
obloquy,' and whatever the consequences involved, he should strenu- 
ously ri^ist both. 

Mr, Hume and Mr. Jervis both advocated the original motion; Mr 
Byng opposed it, and Mr. Hawkins supported Mr. Strutt’s amendment. 

Sir Robert Peel came in to give his powerful and timely aid to the 
Ministers, and it was impossible not tocemarlJ on the smiling counte- 
nances by which those on the Treasury benches hailed his accession to 
their cause. He demolished, in the most triumphant manner, the 
utter uselessness of such an amendment as that of Mr. Strutt, to ex- 
pose, but not to amend ; to inflict pain and disgrace’, but. not to apply 
a cure; and he concluded his address by the following pathetic 
lamentation over the toss of 1 those sweets of office which jvere at- 
tempted j>y modern reformers to be # swept away for ever. 

The house was to vole an address to the Cretan or a select committee to insti- 
tute an ir quiry into the merits of pensions. The object should be to introduce 
useful reformation ; fcmt he utterly denied that the "l ory Ministers had used fhe 
pension list as the means of rewarding persons improperly. But the house was 
► going to dry up the source of reward for all services, and what if seemed to be 
doing was to see by what means public men might be invited into the public 
seivice at the least possible^expense, and to prevent public men deriving any of 
those advantages from office which, in former times, were oonsidered a com pen- , 
sation for '.the labour and anxiety of office, lie (Sir It. Peel) trusted the/ 
might be able to invite great talents into the public service with this economy of 
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expense;' he wished he could believe that such men Would be ready to make a 
disinterested tender of their services, and devote their lives to the public. But 
that was quite a different question. He (Sir R. Peel) contended that the pension 
list thus appropriated, was a reward for public services. (Hear.) Review the 
history of public men who had filled office for the last twenty years. Begin with 
Mr. Fox. How long did Mr. lijox serve as a minister of the Crown before he 
died in office ? Mr* Pitt followed, and he was cut off in the prime of life by the 
toils and anxieties of office. (Hear.) Mr. Pitt was succeeded by Mr. Perceval, 
who fell by the hand of an assassin. Mr. Perceval .was succeeded by Lord Castle- 
reagb, whose untimely fate was as much brought on by the devotion of bis 
powers to the service of his country, as if he had been led out to execution. 
(Hear, hear.) When the house recolfected these splendid examples, he asked 
them whether they thought it decent that the families of such n*en should be 
pointed at, and held up to public scorn ? According to the construction of the 
cotnpact between the Iifhg and Parliament, the house was concluded as to the 
sum appropriated to the pension Jist ; and if it had changed its sentiments on 
this point, he entreated ahem not to make the character of these men and their 
friends victims of its new opinions. (Hear, hear.) , 

Mr. Sheil supported Mr. Harvey’s motion. Mr. Lloyd advocated 
Mr. Strfftt’s amendment,; and Mr. Rotch proposed a new one of his 
own, to the effect that the existing pensions should be taken from all 
those who already had, from other sources, sufficient to support them- 
selves. Mr. Rotch apologised for his troubling the House by saying, 
that he was absent from the debate thtough illness on the last occa- 
sion : and .having received a significant hint from his constituents, 
that though illness might be a good excuse for once, it would not 
do a second time, he was now speaking* for his constituents rather 
than to the House. 

Mr. Stanley ridiculed most successfully the speech of Mr. Rotch, 
though the objection to his proposed amendment Was not so powerful; 
and, after dwelling at great length on die solemn compact made with 
the Crown, which indeed was the only argument used against sub- 
mitting the Pension List to a revision, he concluded by saying, 

* The hon. member ha<l [told them that ministers had lost the confidence of the 
country. Why, if it was so — if ministers had lost the confidence of the country — 
the sooner the present administration retired from office the better. lie readily 
admitted that men might be certainly found in the country — and in that house, 
men of great intelligence, and great talent — who were moje fit than the present 
ministers, to conduct the |tffairs of the country, to the satisfaction of the hon. 
member (a laugh) ; but he would venture to say, that no Parliament would ever 
so far despise public honour as to sanction the hon. member's amendment, and no 
minister would be bold enough or base enough to insult the Crown by recom- 
mending that the sovereign should break his plighted word. (Cheers.) 

Mr. O’Connell made a short, but satisfactory answer to the argu- 
ment of vested righfs and plighted honour, which were shown to be 
most fallacious: and Mr*. Harvey concluded the debate by the fol- 
lowing l^ply : 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, in reply, declared his determination to take the sense of 
the house on the original question, in order to give hon. members an opportunity 
of declaring their opinions on its substantive merits ; but if that were not car-, 
ried, he should vote for the amend ment v The right hon* Secretary for the Colo- 
nies had told the house that the success of the motion would be the signal for his 
retreat from office, accompanied by the whole body of his colleagues. But the 
house ought to know that even if the present Ministry did retire from office, the 
country would not be left without an administration. There were two Cabinets 
in that house, two seta of Ministers, for whatever the present Ministers might 
think -of their own authority, the real governor of the country, was the 4 right hon. 
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member for Tam worth. (Loud cheers and laughter.) No hen was ever more 
solicitous to gather her chickens under her wing (loud laughter) than they were 
to catch at his support, and the sunshine of gratification never visited their once 
blooming countenances, until it was known to what port and to what point the 
right hon. gentleman had set sail. (Continued laughter.) Not that this was 
often a point of much solicitude with them ; their conduct generally must have 
insured .his approbation. Hear,” and laughter.) We had had some strikes 
lately : thei^ had been a strike \mongst the tailors (much laughter), and it 
looked as if there was a strike in the Cabinet. (Loud and continued laughter.) 
He had no doubt, however, tlTat the Cabinet would experience as much comfort 
as the master tailors, who, in the absence of men, now found that old women 
would do just as well. (Bursts of laugfcter, repeatedly renewed.) lie would 
now turn to tljje speech of the hon. member who proposed the amendment on his 
motion. Ho thought that the hon. mpmber had taken too high a tone (hear, hear), 
when he said that he as an honest map could not vofe for the motion. But 
though he disliked his speech, he liked the interpretation his amendment would 
hear. . 

It was said — and it was meant as an extinguisher to his motion — that the 
claims to these pensions were vested rights, and ought to be guarded with as 
much sacredness as private property. Now, would any one pretend to say that 
the Ended property of the gentry of England was wofth as much and no more in 
point of title, and would therefore fetch as much and no more in the market? 
Few lawyers had taken part in this ‘discussion — indeed, he believed only obe 
besides himself; but he was ready to answer in their behalf that no man taking 
the purchase of such a pension to'any^onveyancer in Lincoln’s-imi, and directing 
deeds of assignment to be drawn, would find the security the same. He knew 
many instances where the opinion of counsel hud been taken respecting the pur- 
chase of such pensions, and the answer had uniformly been, “ Use your own dis- 
cretion, because the pension must determine at the demise of the Crown.” (Hear, 
hear.) He knew several instances wheie these pensions had been sold, and in 
consequence of these circumstances were sold, instead of 14 or 16, for two yearn’ 
purchase (hear); but k was really curious to see how delicately Ministers hud 
dealt with the Crown. They wished* to mal^e his Majesty nothing more than 
grand registrar of pensions, without the power of revocation. Now suppose his 
Majesty had taken all the individuals whose names were on the pension hat, 
and at once erased their names ; supposing too a complaiiH had been lodged by 
these individuals at the bar of the House, against what they would or might call 
a crying r<itjof injustice ; would it not have been scouted by the house as a most 
outrageous attack on the privileges of the Crown ? If the house was not now to 
interfere, when would they have the power? According to the doctrines 
broached, if there were to be a demise of the Ciown to-morrow, these vested 
rights would still continue. The pension list would always be full, and thus all 
the means of purifying it would be denied thefti. He should now read an ex- 
tract from a speech made some years ago by the right honourable baronet the 
First Lord of the Admiralty ; who, when lie supported that pillar (continued the 
hon. gentleman, turning round and directing his eye towards one of the pillars 
of the gallery on the Opposition side of the house), made series of motions on 
this subject that would for ever fix his fame, and he quoted k rpt only because 
the authority of the speaker v was entitled to great respect, but because it exactly 
coincided \vith his (Mr. Harvey’s) views, and was remarkably applicable to the 
subject under discussion. , 

The extract was from Sir James Graham’s speech, on a motion for a 
Return of the Pensions enjoyed by Privy Councillors, when he was a 
Member of the Whig Opposition ; agd in a case far less flagrant than 
0 the Pension List now sought to be removed. Sir James used all those 
very arguments for revision, which the present Ministers, by whom he 
was then supported, now so stoutly resisted. But this endeavour to 
shame the present Ministers into virtue, by reading to them the pro* » 
fessious made by their own tongues in other days, has now been so 
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often repeated, that it fails to produce the requisite efim; and they 
bear the exposition of their own inconsistencies with wonderful magna- 
nimity. 

On the division that took place, there were — For Mr. Harvey’s 
original motion, 148 ; Agayist it, 390 — For Mr. Strutt’s amend, 
ment, 730 ; Against it, 3 1 1 — there being in the House on the first 
division, 538 — ahd in the second, 541 Members; and there being also 
82 who voted for Mr. Strutt’s amendment that would not vote for 
Mr. Harvey’s original motion. The division upon the first question, 
which comprises all those who ewish to see the existing Pension List 
revised, and justice done 1o the King and the country, by purging it 
of its present impurities, will be found j,n its proper place. 

It will not escape observation, however, that on this, as well as on 
inanv other occasions, the Ministers have been kept in their places by 
the Tones, and theTories only, who are sufficiently powerful in the 
House of Commons to hold the balance between tne Whigs and the 
Liberals : and who, by allying themselves with either, can defeat the 
other party : while in th*e House of Lords, whe e there are no Liberals 
to keep in check — unless, indeed, Lojd Durham and Lord Denman be 
considered of that order — for Loids Grey,' Lansdowne, Holland, and 
Brougham, have long since rfeased to be reckoned among them — the 
Tories have the ascendant so completely, that it is in their power, at 
any t rue when they deem the moment most fitting, to turn out the 
present Government, and occupy their , places. What would ^oon 
follow such a change; it is not difficult to foresee. They would 
be either compelled to be more liberal than the present Government, 
or give way to others; and, in truth, the fermentation of public 
opinion on the great subjects of the abolition of \hc Corn Laws — the 
Repeal of the Union between €hureh°and State — the return to Trien- 
nial Parliaments — the revision of Taxation, and the adjustment of the 
National Debt — ordhe daptation of the Currency to the weight of its 
burdens — is such, that w must either have a Ministry that will grapple 
with these questions manfully and fairly, or go on through this transi- 
tion state, changing, and puiifying, and liberalizing, every successive 
Administration, until the Government is firmly established on the broad 
foundations of popular^approbation and general content. 


The Doctrine of Passive Opemf.ncf. tested by its Influence on tub 
Happtniss of Society. 

On principfes of reason, the only way to determine the agreement of any thing 
■with the will of God, is to consider its influence on the happiness of society ; so 
that, int’his view, the question of passive obedience fs reduced to a sitaplf issue. 
Is it best for the human race that eveiy tyrant and usurper be submitted to with- 
out check or control ? It oughtdik wise to be remembered, that if the doctiine 
of passive obedience be true; princes should be taught it, and instructed, that to 
whatever excesses of cruelty and caprice they proceed, they may expect no we. 
sistance on the part of the people. If this maxim appear to be conducive to gene- 
ml good, we may fairly presume it concurs with the will of the Deity; but if it 
appeal' pregnant with the most mischievous consequences, it must disclaim such* 
support. Flora the known perfection of God, we conclude he wills the happi* 
ness of mankind, and that though lie condescends not to interpose miraculuisly, 

* that kind of civil policy is most pleasing in his eye, which is productive of the 
greatest felicity. —Roter* Hatl 
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PERPETUATION OF TITHES IN IRELAND AS A 
FIXED CHARGE ON THE LAND. 


A very important debate tools place on Tuesday evening, the 7th of 
May, on the Second Reading of the Bill forpommutation of Tithes in Ire- 
land, which gave rise to some very curious sceaes. We cannot do 
better than give the earliest of them as they are accurately reported. 
The evening sitting opened at five, with the adjourned debate carried 
on liom the preceding Wednesday, when it t#as commenced, on the 
Second Reading of the Bill for commuting Tithes in Ireland : 

Mr Rona\ ne being in possession £>f the house then rose, and before ho lud 
concluded a sentence, no pint of winch was heatd hi the gallery, 

Mr. O’Conni ll moved that the house be counted. 

Sti angers were accordingly ordered to Withdraw. 

On our return we found Mr. Ronaynte upon his legs. Ife was contending that 
the o', jeet of the hon. member foi»Dublin was obvious ; it was to show, that white 
Ministers could at five o'clock command upwards of 500 members to suppoitn 
loiten pension list, yet that at 6 o’clock not much more than 100 could he as- 
sembled upon an Irish Question, although that question was one of the utmost 
impouance to the IrisLrnulion. They had, in fact, on that night to consider 
whether the country should or should 1 not be/given up to the tender mercies of 
the police and military. This bill, he said, had ‘grievously disappointed the 
people of belaud. Jt was only a fcill for the perpetuation of tithes under another 
name in Ireland. He objected to the plan, and in support of this objection I 10 
deebued he would quote a letter attributed to the Marquis of Anglesey; and 
here he t c* >k» the opportunity of saying, that although the authenticity of the docu- 
ment had been at first disputed by the noble lord (Althorp) m consequence of 
the style, yet that now he believed it was acknowledged. With lespeet to die 
statements which had been made in that house, touching the fact of a gross 
bieach of trust having been committed, whereby this pliper came into his hands, 
lie said he knew not whether it was intended to cast imputation upon himself. 
He underst od from the noble lord that it was not ; but he had read in the news* 
papers ceitain paragraphs in which it was stated that a certain individual could 
not tell how it was possible that any gentlemen could make use of a document so 
obtained. He would only say to any individual, there orjelsewhbre, as far as any 
breach of confidence or treachery upon his part \yas concerned, that lie gave the 
strongest w and most indignant confradiction to the Charge which the ru^es of the 
house* would permit. He declined giving the authority upon which he put forth 
the document, and observed that he was justified in doing so by the precedent of 
the nob'e'loid (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), who refused to give up the 
apilmr of a calumnious attack upop the. lion, and learned member for Tippetary. 
A> Id die opinions which the imlividuaVwJiohad attacked him h^d put forth about 
honour, he no more regarded them than he would their opinions about political 
• coiis.MGucy. The hon. gentleman aftet wards took occasion to remark that he saw 
the Tuht hon. Secretary for the Colonies was smiling, and to take exception to 
the position in which the right hon. gentleman sat upon the Treasury benches 
with his legs extended to the table, lie said the right hon. Secretary displayed in * 
his posture *ad bearing the nonchalance of an American coffeehouse, and that he 
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treated the house with marked contempt. (The hon. gentleman made some 
further remarks in the same strain, which we did not distinctly hear.) 

The Speaker rose to order, and said that he himself had never felt, and that 
he was quite sure no hon. member of that house had ever felt, that the right hon. 
gentleman, or any other gentleman, had treated the house with contempt, or else 
they would have come forward rnd expressed that feeling openly and fully. 
(Cheers.) v 

Mr. Ronayne said he had heard more than twenty members of that house say 
so, and he had heard them speak of the conduct of the right hon. gentleman in 
that houSe with disgust. 

Mr. Stanley rose to order. lie thought it was rather strange that in the dis- 
cussion of a public question, upon which he hajl not that, night ottered the 
slightest remark, on which he had made no sign, he should be Cims virulently 
assailed. (Hear, hear.) It was true he might have smiled, but if he did, it was 
at the premeditated plan of the hon. gentleman, and the hon. and learned member 
, for Dublin. (Hear, hear.) The^hon. and learned gentleman, when there were 
118 members present, rtioved a call of the house, a tiling never done, in Parlia- 
ment before (cheers) ; and this for the purpose of enabling tne hon. gentleman to 
use, in the exordium of his oration, the clap-trap that while on the discussion of 
the pension list question therMinisters could command upwards of 500 members 
at 5 o’clock, , yet that the people of Ireland, on a question vitally concerning 
them, could only have the attendance of 1 13 members of the Imperial Parliament 
at 6 o’clock. (Loud cheers.) The people of Ireland were to be edified by this 
announcement! He hoped, however, if ever the hon. and learned gentleman 
should again think fit to count a house of 118 on an Irish question of such im- 
portance, to ascertain if there were 40 present, be would have the goodness to 
examine and declare how many of the 118 bore the name of Connell. (Great 
cheering.) At that moment it happened the onfy person in the house answering 
to the name of O’Connell was the hon. and learned member himself. (Conti- 
nued cheering.) *• 

Mr. O’Connell asked the house to remember, that ah hough he had not said 
one word, the right hon. secretary had accused him, and accused him falsely, with 
his usual disregard of veracity. (TLoud cries of “ Oh, oh !”) He withdrew the 
expression. ( 4< Oh, oh !” and laughter.) t 

The Speaker stated, that the hon. and learned gentleman must explain what 
he intended to convey. lie could not enlarge upon the words which he had un- 
fortunately expressed. t ^ 

Mr. O’Connell said the right hon. gentleman had attacked him, he would say 
he accused him most unfoundedly. He accused him of having formed a plan 
with his hon. friend to bring that house into discredit with the people of Ireland. 
Never was there any thing more unfounded. A greater falsity — this was a 
Parliamentary word (laughter, and “ Oh, oh l”), — a greater falsity than this as- 
sertion never was uttered. (Laughter.) He had spent the last 48 hours in a state 
of the utmost anxiety. He was ready, and he had always been ready, to sacrifice 
himself for the pacification of Ireland. (Laughter.) when, however, he came 
down there thaUevening, it was with a shudder of abhorrence he remarked the 
small attendance of members (hear, hear), and especially of English members. 
(Hear, hear.) He then felt k to be his duty, pnd he never would be deterred from 
what he ^considered to be his duty by the sneers of the right hon. secretary, — he 
felt it is duty to have the Rouse called, but he had entered into no arrangement 
with his hon. friend. The right Hon. gentleman had made no excuse for his con- 
duct. (“Hear/' and laughter.) He asked, did the right hon. gentleman think it 
decent to act towards the house as he did-— to use the mode of posture in wlulh 
he placed himself in that house ? p**Hear , hear/* and laughter.) He thanked 
the hon. gentlemen for their cheers ; but he would ask them if it were decent?* 
(“ Hear, hear/’ and continued laughter.) He thought it was exceedingly in- 
decent. (Laughter.) He had heard 50 members say they were disgusted with 
c it. What right bad *he right hon. Secretary of the Colonies to accuse him of com- 
bination ? lie had had the house called lot the purpose of drawing a distinction 
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between the attendance of the members of that house in cases in which the M inis- 
ters were concerned, and those in which the people of Ireland were concerned. 
He might have been mistaken in this, but it was no reason why he should be at- 
tacked — why he should be accused of combination. The right hon, gentleman 
had nothing as a foundation for his charge but his own fancy. He (Mr. O’Can- 
uell) had been doing nothing. (“ Hear/' and ruughter.) The right hon. gentle- 
man had nobanswered Ins hon. friend. It was not the first time, however, he saw 
men ready to assail him who were very tranquil to others. 

The debate then proceeded quietly in the following order : Mr. 
Honuyne and Mr. Lalor denounced the Tithe System and the present 
measure ; Sir Henry Willoughby supported the Bill ; the O’Conor 
Don, Mr. W* Rbehe, Mr. # Ruthven, and Mr. Fitzgerald, all opposed 
it ; because it neither diminished the burthen of tithes, nor altered the 
appropriation, but went to fix the same ajpotmt in a charge on the 
land, and still to apply that amount to the support, of the Protestant 
Church. 4 

Mr. O’Connell spoke next, and at some length. lie said that for 
74 years there had been a war against Tkhes is Ireland, long, there- 
fore, before he was born, and when the oldest agitator was in his 
cradle. The hatred to Tithe was fbunded on a religious abhorrence of 
(he principle of compelling seven millions of poor Catholics to support, 
besides their own ministers, the priesthood of only one million of rich 
Protestants ; and there could not be an end to that war, until the 
amount of Tithe was reduced, and its appropriation altered. He pro- 
pped, as an advance towards Conciliation, that this Bill, which c Heeled 
neither of these objects, should be withdrawn, and the following made 
the basis of a new Bill. That One-fifth of the Tithe should be "given 
up by the clergy — onejfifth given yp'by the landlord — one-lift U bought 
up by a money payment from the Government — and the remaining 
two-fifths. only be charged on the land as a tax, which might be re- • 
deemed at twenty yeans* purchase. This plan wopld require some 
>ariitlce bv the Clergy, some by the Landlord, and some by the 
Government —to the extent, indeed, of one-fifth of the whole amount 
horn each/of* about ‘200, 000/. a year: and as we had given 800 , 0001 . 
a 3 ear to satisfy the Planters and opacify the West India islands, he 
thought that one- fourth of that sum would bn a cheap purchase for the* 
p unfieatioii of Ireland. Alter a long, apd undsually self-humbling 
speech, full of profusions of the strongest desire for conciliation, 
.Mr. O’Connell concluded thus : 

f.ow, having taken the course which he suggested, supposing* the Government 
'• ere disposed to adopt it, the uext thing would be to allocate the, rest of the 
juhe. He would not say how it should be applied, for heuijuxnfd^ht* piineiple 
mat the tithe w»s not to be, as a whole, perpetual. As each incumbent dropped 
oh; in pandas where there w\i$ no Protestant inhabitants,, the tithe of thatfmght 
-.o to a gcMicial fund, which might be applied in charities, in supporting hois- 
,I>ita!s or dispensaries. But he would venture tp »&k whether it might not tend 
m die pacification of Ireland, if a part of the fund were to be applied to purchase 
muuU glebes for the Catholic clergy of the people of Ireland. When he said 
that, let him not he misunderstood. He did fiot speak it from authority, or from 
any communication with the parties concerned. So far from its giving satisfaction 
m*tl»ose quarters, it might happen that he should be blamed for even the ham 
^ingestion ; but he. was ready to bear thgtand more. He was ready to sacrifice 
hts own feelings, if he could bring about that which he so earnestly desired — 
the pacification of Ireland. (Hear, heur.J He hud now shown to the house that 
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for seventy-four years this war of tithes had existed in Ireland — that it had been 
bellum plusquam civile, during a great part of that time ; and was the contest now 
at a close? The passing of this bill in its present slate would, he feared, too 
surely show that its worst features were only in their commencement, llow often 
had it been his lot, in those couqjy-towns in Ireland, in which the judges of the 
land exercised their judicial functions, to be a witd >ss to the loud lament, the 
shriek of agony, ahd the cry of despair, from the wives and children of those 
unfortunate men who were^ led off to undergo the punishment awarded, and 
he must say justly awarded, to their offences in resistance to tithes. lie must 
have been more or less than human, if, while he admitted the justice of the pu- 
nishment, he did not lament the injustice of continuing the system which had 
produced the crime, and he would ask was this system to be still continued ? 
Was England to exhibit her weakness tq # Europe, by showing that she was 
unable to govern Ireland, by proving that she was not disposed to do her justice i 
He was willing to forget all that was passed, to make any and every sacrifice of 
hia own feelings, if die could by that means procure the pacification of his 
country. (Hear, hear.) lie could assure hon. members opposite, that he did 
not oppose this bill in any spirit of hostility. (Cheers.)'' If he had said any 
thing in haste or in anger at the commencement of his speech, he regretted and 
apologized for it. (Cheers") H<? would recall every expression he had ever 
used — he would, he repeated, make every sacrifice of his own personal feelings, if 
he could succeed in persuading the Government to reconsider and remodel this 
measure. Let him and all connected with him be forgotten, and let the Govern- 
ment take all the credit, and enjoy all *the praise, of being the pacificators of 
Ireland. (The hon. and learned gentleman sat down amidst loud cheers from 
both sides of the house.) 

Mr. Shaw, on the part of the Protestants of Ireland, opposed the 
appropriation of any part of the wealth of the Church, or redeemed 
tithes, to the support of the Catholic .priesthood . They had heard of 
highwaymen stopping individuals, on the road, and when they had 
plundered them of their all, giving them in dharity a few shillings 
to pay for a night’s lodging, and this would be the treatment of tiie 
Protestant church in Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley stuzed with avidity the opportunity of expressing the 
high sense he entertained of the altered tone and temper of the honour- 
able and learned Member for Dublin, Mr. O’Connell. For* that tone 
and that temper, in the name of the Government, and as a private 
individual, he returned the honourable and learned Member his 
grateful thanks ! He 1 called his speech the most eloquent of all the 
many eloquent speeches he "had heard him deliver in that House; he 
complimented him upon his great and admitted talents — he spoke of 
the attention which was always due to his eminent abilities, and he 
confessed .that he believed the object which Mr. O’Connell had at 9 
heart was t|?e ’interest and happiness of his country. He went on in. 
this strain of serious* and earnest ypmpliment and eulogy, till tin 
hearers seemed almost to expect some proposition for making Mr. 
O’Connell Secretary for Ireland*, or adding him to the Ministry, in 
some office or other; but, in truth, it was easily seen through, that* 
the great charm of Mr. O’Connell’s speech, in the eyes of his oppo- 
nents* was not its eloquence, not its force — for we have heard bim 
deliver many far superior, which drew down no praise from the Trea- 
sury benches; but it was its humility — its professions of a readiness V 
sacrifice all public views, and retire into private life, if peace could but 
be given in hi? own way to Ireland. After showing, however, that 
Mr. O’Conneirs plan could not be ^acceded to, Mr. Stanley concluded 
thus ; 
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He assured the house, and he assured the bon. and learned member for Dublin 
at the same time, that he had been compelled by principle to object to his views, 
because he felt they would ,#ot lead*, either directly or ultimately, to the tranquil- 
lity of Ireland. He had given this answer to the statement of the bon. and 
learned member for Dublin, under the influence of no ill feeling towards him 
judividually ; on the contrary, he had no other deling than that of sincere grati- 
fication at the manner in which the hon. and learned gentleman had stated his 
opinions, and of earnest desire that, for the sake of himself and bis country, he 
would continue to preserve the* same tone and temper which he had that night 
exhibited — a tone and temper which would be reciprocated by all who heard him 
in that house, and which would add still greater distinction to his parliamentary 
career than any which he had^et acquired, of which no man was more ready 
to admit the brilliance than the individual who was then addiessmg them. 
(C 'beers.; * • 

Mr. Fergusson made a short speech in fayour of the present Bill, re- 
serving his opinions as to the appropriation of the Tithe till a future 
occasion. But the* speech of Lord John Russell, which was looked 
upon as a declaration of division in the Cabinet, and which was heard 
with alarm .by the Tories, and with pleasure by the Liberals, each for 
the same reason, deserves to be given entire : 

Lord John Russell said, that the able and eloquent speech of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin had made so deep an.impression upon his mind, that 
he could not, upon this occasion, bring himself to give a silent vote. (Hear, hear.) 
If the hon and learned gentleman would always address tfte house with the same 
temper arid moderation, he would find the house not only ready, but anxious to 
pay the same attention to the grievances of Ireland that it now paid to the griev- 
ances of Kngland, or of Scotland. (Hear, hear.) He trusted that from what had 
occurred that night the hon. and learned gentleman would not draw from circum- 
stances insignificant in themselves rash inferences, to the effect that the reformed 
I louse of Commons showed a disregard ter the interests of Ireland. lie asserted 
that no such disregard existed, as had been evinced by the eager attention which 
on various, occasions, and particularly on that bright, had been paid to the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned gentleman. (Cheers.) It appeared to him 
that thete were now two distinct questions before the house / the first a question 
of amount, ahd the second a question of appropriation. As to the first, he thought 
that Ireland h^d no reason to complain of the amount of tithes which she had to 
pay. With regard to the appropriation of tithes, the hon. member for Tipperary 
had alluded the other night to his (Lord John Russeil’s) opinion given when he 
was out of office. But the only opinion on this subject he had given was in 
voting the motion of the hon. member for Middlesex,* when he was averse to 
giving to the church of Ireland certain lands in perpetuity. He did not under- 
stand that this bill contained such a proposition. The question of appropriation 
ought to be wholly distinct from that of the amount ; the question of appropria* 
tion should be kept entirely open. If the object of the bill was to grant a cer. 

* tain sum to the established church of Ireland and to end there, his opinion of the 
•bill might be different. (Hear, hear.) lie understood ttfat it wjts to grant an 
amount of revenue, to be appropriated by the state to religious and charitable 
purpose.*), and if Parliament found it was not appropriated by the church t<? those 
icligious arid moral purposes for which such ^revenues are ihtended by all churches, 

• then it woul<l be the duty of Parliament to consider of a new appropriation. 
(Hear.) His opinion had been formed and given, not when out of office but 
when in office ; and that opinion was, that the revenues of the church of Ireland 
were too great for the religious and moral instruction of the persons belonging to 
that church and to the stability of the church itself. (Cheers.) The more he 
had seen and reflected since, the more had that opinion been confirmed. He did 
not think it wise to mix the question of appropriation with the question of amount ; 
but when Parliament had vindicated the property of the tithea? he should then be 
prepared to assert his opinion with regard to their appropriation ; and if, when 
the revenue was once secured, the assertion of that opinion should lead him to 

2x2 * 
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differ and separate from those with whom he was united by p#itical connexion 
and for whom he entertained the deepest, private* affection, he should feet 
much regret: yet, considering himself pledged, notonly by his general duty as 
a member of that housd, but by the resolution which had been passed the other 
day, to attend to the just complaints of the people of Ireland (cheers from the 
Irish members especially) ; and considering that, iffithcre was a just ground of 
•complaint on the part of any people against a grievance, it was th<? complaint of 
the people of Ireland agayist the present appropriation of tithes (loud cheers, 
which continued for some time) ; he should then, deeply lamenting the decision 
be was bound to come to, but at the same time considering* that, having to the 
utmost of his power resisted all prefects for the repeal of the union, and having 
by the support he gave to the bill for the mainienance of tithe^s, vindicated the 
■right of their property against those who wrongfully withheld them ; he should, 
Ht whatever cost and sacrifice, do what he should consider his bounden duly to 
do injustice to Ireland. (JLoiyi cheering.) 

The impression* generally created by this speech was, that it was 
rather a prelude to some overtures having either been, or being about 
to be made to Mr. O'Connell, than a step in advance of any secession 
on the part of any of the present Cabinet from the Ministry ; and this 
impression was strengthened by the great pains taken by Sir Francis 
Burdett — who has very rarely spokfen of late — to act as a mediator. 

Sir I\ Duruktt said that, irf the tone of the debate, and in the disposition ma- 
nifested on each side f of the house, both" on the Ministerial bench and amongst 
Irish members, he thought he saw, for the first time, a glimpse of hope of remov- 
ing what had been so long rankling in the minds of the Irish people, and oi 
making that union, so important in other respects, a source of unity and happi- 
ness to both countries. (Hear.) This object appeared in a shape of such mag- 
nitude that all other subjects and d&tail^shruuk into utter insignificance. lie 
was prepaied to make as great a sacrifice, in a spirit of justice or of gontMoMtv, 
any lush member, for he felt it was both politic and v^jse in this country to cam 
this object into complete effect. .lie fel&strongly upon this subject, for fioin an 
early period of life he had been ueeply, though perhaps not prudently, implicated 
in it; hut it was a subject which was calculated to drive a wise man mad. Hut 
be admitted that hc*felt then not as an Englishman, except as desiring to promote 
ihe good of Ins follow subjects, lie rejoiced at the feeling tone which had been 
employed, as this was a subject which had kept Ireland m a feim^nj at all turn's 
as the great grievance of a large propoition of the population of Ireland, and if 
arranged at an early period, all heartburnings and discontent would have been 
pievt-uted. r i he attempt at conciliation, which had been thrown out by the Iron, 
an id 1< uuied member for Dublin might, if the question of tithes was placed on a 
satisfactory ground to the Irish people, effect an adjustment of the question of the 
union ; but if this opportunity were not taken, it might be lost for ever. (Hear ) 

Major Braucleik, Mr. Barron, and Mr. D. Roche spoke after this 
but amidst great, noise and confusion. Even Mr. Littleton was r,ut # 
attentively heard $ Mr. Shell, however, commanded a slight, attention 
while be a*1ked the members Of the Cabinet all round, whether each of 
thent agreed with Lord John Russell, that Ate revenues of «th^.Church 
were a fit subject ‘ for Parliamentary appropriation. This drew up 
Lord Althorp, who seemed to concur generally with Lord J®hn Russell,* 
but they both thought they should first secure the Tithes by fixing them 
as a charge on the land, payable by the owner, and then take their ap- 
propriation into consideration afterwards. Mr. Ward asked Mi. 
O’Connell to withdraw his opposition to the Bill, which Mr. Q’ConnNl 
said he could not do, because it kept up the full amount of the Tithes ; 
it made them rftore permanent by fixing them on the land, as a tax, 
instead of depending on its produce ; and it still left thair. •appropriation 
Ix^the support of a Protestant Church, though paid by Catholic land- 
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owners, so tlmt it made the whole matter worse instead of better than 
before- Mr. A. Lefroy supported the Bill for this very reason. Colonel 
Conolly wit!) great vejiernence expressed his astonishment at the 
speeches of Lord John Russell and Lord AJthorp,%nd said he had been 
deceived by his credulity, for he thought he had been all along dealing 
with Ministers who were gentlemen, and men of honour. The Speaker*?; 
look rebuked the gallant Colonel — his friends also assuaged arid 
softened his anger — and Mr. Littleton set him right by showing that 
he had fallen irtfo a mistake, or had forgotten what took plains when 
the question was first debated. Mr. To Wallace opposed the Bill, Lord 
Ebrington and Dr. Lefroy ^supported it; and after Mr. O’Connell had 
again stated liis reasons for persisting in dividing ^the House on the 
question — it was put to the vote, when there appeared — For the second 
reading of the Bill, 248 ; Against it, 52. * 

The analysis of this division, if the list of the majority could be ob- 
tained, which we fear would be impossible, would show a singular 
shrinking on the part of many English and Scotch Members, who 
remained in the House witli the supporters of’ the Bill, though they 
have been among the loudest in 4 cnounc mg the principle of Tithes 
being paid by a Catholic people to the support of a Protestant Church, 
on which principle the entire Bill founded ; as the Tithe? are recog- 
nized on the face of the Bill as the property of tho Irish Church, and 
are only made more permanent, and more easy of collection, by being 
transformed into a land tax, \%hich makes the evil the greater. 

Mr. Hume, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. Wilks, were absent, and were not 
included among the supporters of the Bill ; but Mr. Brotherton, Major 
Beauclork, Mr. Potter, Mr. Philips, Mr. Gillon, Mr. R. Wallace, 
Mr. Jervis, Mr. Warbftrton, and sgvoral others, who have usually been 
considered the most hostile to the principle of compelling people of 
one sect to pay for the support of another, were among the majority 
who voted in favour of a Bill which received, in its present shape, the 
cordial support of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Lefroy, and the most, 
zealous djfAiders of the Irish Church and the Catholic Tithes, by 
which that Church is chiefly supported. We cannot but believe that they 
acted under some misconception of the nature of the Bill and its provi- 
sions, for we do not for a moment suspect their fidelity to the good cause 
of the principle of voluntary support in ‘till religious establishments ; 
or possibly they were mystified and bewildered by the strange scenes of 
the evening, from the uproar of the opening of the debate, when mutual 
recriminations were the order of the night, to the* middle part of the 
discussion, when reciprocal flatteries were so freely fltntereliangod, arid 
*onward to the end, when fierce denunciations, checked only by the eagle 
eye of Jlirv Speaker., levelfed partly in admonition, and partly ill re* 
buke, alone, prevented a crisis which rcwght have ehded in anything but 
•pacification. These rapidly-shifting scenSs might have confounded 
some, as we know they amused many but whatever was the cades, wo 
cannot but regret that the friends of rgligious liberty, who claim ex- 
emption from Church Rates for English Dissenters, did not come out 
more boldly and more numerously, to contend for equal emancipation 
from Church Tithes for their Catholic brother Dissenters i,n Ireland* 
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AND DISCOVERIES OF CAPTAIN ROSS. 


The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the circumstances of the 
Expedition to the Arctic Seas, commanded by Captain John Ross, of the Royal 
Navy, with a view to ascertain whether qny and what Reward may be due Li- 
the Services rendered on that occasion, and to report their Observations there- 
upon to the House; together with the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
them : — Have inquired into the matters referred to them, and agreed to the 
following Report : , # 

Your Committee have not felt themselves either called upon by their order of 
reference or competent to $ive an opinion on the precise merits or extent of the 
discoveries made during the Expedition commanded by Captaifl John Ross, 
whether in a geographical or scientific point of view ; they have therefore con- 
fined themselves to such a general investigation into the facts, as may suffice for 
a decision on the main question committed to their hands, whether any J toward 
should be allotted from the public purs£,and to whom that Reward is due. 

In the course of this Inquiry they find that, in the year 1827, Captain Ros^, 
Stimulated by the desire of securing to this country the honour of settling the 
long-agitated question of a North-west Passage, proposed first to His Majesty 
Government, and, on their declining to undertake it, to his friend, Mr. Eelix 
Booth, to fit out an Expedition for that purpose : that in the following year Mr 
Booth, finding that the Act, by which a Parliamentary Reward was held out for 
the discovery of a North-west Passage, hud been repeif ed, and that no suspicion 
of interested motives could any^longer ?est upon the undertaking, “ having no 
other object in view than the advancement of the honour of his country and the 
interests of scienee^and to gratify the feelings of a friend,” immediately agreed to 
Captain Ross’s proposition, on condition that his connexion with the enterprise 
should not be made known : that accordingly, with the exception of about two 
thousand pounds expended by Captain Ross, Mr. Booth did Actually bear all 
the charges of the Expedition, to the amount of between seventeen and eighteen 
thousand pounds ; that Captain Ross, being left by Mr. Booth at liberty to 
choose whom he pleased to accompany him, received gratuitous offers of zealous 
service and assistance, in any capacity, from those distinguished officers, Captains 
Back and Iloppner, offers equally creditable to Captain Ross and to the spirit of 
those who made them ; but finally selected his nephew, Commander James 
Clark Ross, a young officer of distinguished scientific attainments, who had been 
employed in every previous Expedition to the Arctic Seas ; and having engaged 
Mr. ThomiaS purser who, as well as Commander Ross, agreed to go without pay,* 
and Mr. M*Dihrmid as surgeon, together with a crew of nineteen, men, sailed 
from England in May, 1629 : that in spite* of the mutiny of the crew of a Whaler, 
which had been engaged to accompany them with provisions, Captafn Ross perse- 
vered, in reliance on finding thg supplies which had been landed by the Fury, on Fury 
Beach, and then entered upon a course of sufferings, of dangers and discoveries 
for a summary of which your Committee would refer the House to the following 
letter addressed by him to the Secretary of the Board of Admiralty. 

On board the Isabella of Hull, Baffin's Bay, 
Sir, September, 1833. 4 

Knowing Jiow deeply my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are inte- 
rested in the advancement of natural knowledge, and particularly in the improve- 
ment of geography, I have to acquaint you, for the information of their Lordships, 
that the expedition, the main object of which was to solve if possible the question of 
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a North-west Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, particularly by 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, and which sailed from England in May 18 2$), uotwith* 
standing the loss of the fore mast, and other untoward circumstances, which 
obliged the vessel to refit in Greenland, reached the beach on which His Majesty’s 
late ship Fury’s stores were landed, on 13th August 4 

We found the boats, provisions, &c. in excellent condition, but no vestige of 
the wreck. After conipletijg in fuel and othe* necessaries, we sailed on the 44th, 
and on the following morning rounded Cape Gang, where our now discoveries 
commenced, and keeping the Western Shore close on board, ran down the coast 
in a S.W . by W. course, in from ten to twenty fathbms, until we had passed the 
latitude of 7f° north in longitude 94° west; here we found a considerable inlet 
leading to the westward, the examination of winch occupied two days ; at this 
place we were first seriously obstructed by ice, which was now sure to extend, 
from the South Cape of the inlet, in a solid mass, round by south and east to 
E. N. E. Owing to this circumstance, the shallowness of the water, the rapidity 
of the tides, the tempestuous weather, the irregularity of the coast, and the 
numerous inlets and rocks, for which it is remarkable, our progress was no less 
dangerous than tedious, yet we succeeded in penetrating below the latitude of 
70° north m longitude 92° west, where the land, after having carried us as far east 
as 90°, took a decided westerly direction, while land at the distance of forty 
miles to southward, was seen trending east and wesfr. At this extreme point our 
progress was arrested on 1st October by an impenetrable barrier of ice. We, 
however, found an excellent wintering •port which we named Felix Harbour. 

Early in January 1830, we had the good fortune to establish a friendly inter- 
course with a most interesting association of natives, who, being insulated by 
nature, had never before communicated with strangers ; from them we gradually 
obtained the important information that we hud already seen the Continent of 
America, that, about forty miles to the south-west there were two great seas, one 
to the west, which was divided from that to the cast by a narrow strait or neck of 
land. The verification of this intelligence either way, on which our future ope- 
rations so materially depended, devolved on Commander Itoss, who volunteered 
this service eaily in Amil, accompanied by one of the mates, and guided by two 
of the natives, proceed^! to the spot,jmd found that the north land was connected 
to the sputh, by two ridges of high land, 1 Smiles in breadth; but taking into 
account a chain of fresh water lakes, which occupied the valleys between, the dry 
land*, which actually separates the two occaus, is only ive miles. This extra- 
ordinary iUhrnus was subsequently visited by myself, when Commander Ross 
proceeded ljinutely to survey the sea-coast to the southward of the isthmus leading 
to the westward, which he succeeded in tracing to the 99th degree, or to 1/50 miles 
of Cape Turnagain, of Franklin, to which point the land, after leading him into 
the 70th degree of north latitude, trended directly; during the same journey ho 
also surveyed 30 miles of the adjacent coast, or that V> the north of the isthmus 
which, by also taking a westerly direction, foftned the termination of the western 
sea into a gulph. The rest of this season was employed in bracing the sea coast 
south of the isthmus, leading to the eastward, which was done so as to leave no 
doubt that it joined, as the natives had previously informed us, to Ackullee, ami 
the land forming Repulse Bay. It was also determined that there was no pas- 
sage to the westward for 30 miles to the northward of our f>ositioiy 

This summer like that of, 1818, #vas beautifully fine, but extremely unfavour- 
able for navigation, and our object being now to try a more northern latitude, wo 
waited with anxiety for the disruption of*he ice ; but fn vain, and our utmost en« 
deavours did not succeed in retracing our step? more than four miles, and it was 
not until the middle of November, that we succeeded in cutting the vessel into 
a ‘place of security, which we named “ Sheriff's Harbour.” I may here mention, 
that we named the newly discovered continent, to the southward, u Boothia,” an 
# also the isthmus, the peninsula 16 the north, and the eastern sea, after my worthy 
friend Felix Booth, esquire, the truly patriotic citizen of London, who, in 
the most disinterested manner enabled me to equip tliis expedition in a superiot 
style. *+ % 

The last wiater was in temperature, nearly equal to the means of what had been 
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experienced on the four preceding voyages, but the winters of 1830 and 1831, 
set in with a degree of violence hitherto beyond record, the thermometer sank to 
degrees below the freezing point, and the average of the year was 10<> below 
the preceding; but notwithstanding the severity of* the summer, we travelled 
across the (ountry to the West Sea, by a chain of lakes, 30 miles north of the 
isthmus, when Commander Ross succeeded in surveying 50 miles more of the 
coast leading to the N.W. and,\hy tracing the shore to the northward of our 
position, it was also fully proved that theie could be no passage below the 7 1st 
degree. 

This autumn we succeeded in getting the vessel only 1 4 miles to the north- 
ward, and as we had not doubled the Eastern Cape, all hope of saving the shin 
was at an end, and put quite beyond possibility by another very severe winter, 
and having only provisions to last us to 1st June, l^t‘32, dispositions weie accord- 
ingly made to hove the ship in her present r port, whic h (after her) was named 
“ Victory Harbour/' Provisions and fuel be!mg carried forward in the spring, vw- 
left the ship on 29th May, 183!g, for Fury Beach, being the only chance left of 
saving our lives : owing to the very rugged nature of the ice, we were obliged to 
keep either upon or cfose to the land, making the circuit of every bay, thus in- 
creasing our distance of 200 miles by nearly one-half, and' it was not until the 
1st of July, that we reached the beach, completely exhausted by hunger and 
fatigue. * 

A hut was speedily constructed, and the boats, three of which had been washed 
on the beach, but providentially driven oh shore again, were repaired during this 
month; but the unusual heavy ^appearance of the ice afforded us no cheering 
prospect until 1st August, when m three boats wo i cached the ill- fated spot 
where the Fury was firit driven on shore, and it was not until the 1st September 
we reached J .cop old South Island, now established to be the N. E. point of 
Aonerica, in lat. 73° 56' and long. 90° west.*., From the summit of the lofty 
mountain on the promontory we could see Prince Regent’s Inlet, Barrow’s Strait, 
and Lancaster Sound, which presented one impenetrable mass of ice just as I 
had seen in 1818; here we remained in a state of anxiety and suspense, which 
may be easier imagined than described. our attempts to push through weie 
vain; at length being forced by want of .provisions anti the approach of a most 
severe winter to return to Fury Belch, where alone there remained wherewith to 
sustain life ; there we arrived on 7th of October, after a most fatiguing and la- 
borious march, having been obliged to leave our boats at Batty Bay. OuHmbi- 
tation, which consisted in a frame of spars, 32 feet by 16, covered with canvas, 
was during the month of November iuclosed, and the roof coverj<d t ,with snow 
from four to seven feet thick, which being saturated with water when the temper- 
ature was 15® below zero, immediately took the consistency of ice, and thus we 
actually became the inhabitants of an iceberg during owe of the most severe 
winters hitherto recorded ; our sufferings aggravated by want of bedding, 
clothing, and animal food neefi not be dwelt upon. Mr* C. Thomas 
the carpenter was the only man who perished at this beach, but three others, 
besides one who had lost his foot, were reduced to the last stage of 
debility, and only thirteen of our number were able to carry provisions 
in seven journeys of 62 miles each to Batty Bay, We left Fury Beach on 
8th July, carrying w£th us three sick men which were unable to walk, and * 
in six days we reached the boats, where ^he sick daily recovered. Although 
the spring was mild it was not until the 15th August that we had any cheeriug 
prospect, a gale from the Westward having suddenly opened a lane of water along 
shore; in two days we reached our former position, and from the mountain we 
bad the satisfaction of seeing clear water almost directly across Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, which we crossed on 17th, and took shelter from a storm 12 miles to the 
eastward of Cape York. Next day, when the gale abated, we crossed Admiralty 
Inlet, and were detained six days on the coast by a strong north-east wind. Orj 
the 25lh we crossed Navy Board Inlet, and on the following morning, to our in- 
expressible joy, we descried a ship in the offing becalmed, which proved to be the 
Isabella of Hull,' thfe#ame ship which I commanded in 1818; at noon we reached 
her, when her enterprizing commander, who had in vain searched for us in Prince 
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Regent’s Inlet, after giving us three cheers, received us with every demonstration 
of kindness and hospitality which humanity could dictate.* I ought to mention, 
also, that Mr. Humphries, by landing me at Possession Bay, and subsequently oa 
the west coast of Baffin’^ Bay, afforded mean excellent opportunity of concluding 
my survey, and of verifying my, former chart of that cgast. 

L now have the pleasing duty of calling the attention of their Lordships to tho 
merits of Coinmandei Hess, who was second^ in the direction of this Expedition 
The labours of this office* who had the departments of Asttonomy, Natural His- 
tory, and Surveying, wilt|speak for themselves in language beyond the ability of 
my pen, but they will oe 'duly appreciated by their Lordships and the learned 
bodies, of which he is a member, and who are already well acquainted with his 
acquirements. t 

My steady and faithful friend, Mr. William Thom, of the .Royal Navy, who 
was formerly with me in the Isabella, besides his duty as third in command, took 
charge of the Meteorological Journal, the distribution *and economy of provi- 
sions ; and to his judicious plans and suggestions must be attributed the uncom- 
mon degree of health which our crow enjoyed ; and as # two out of the throe who 
died the four and $ half years, were cut off early in the voyage by diseases not 
peculiar to the climate, only one man can be said to have perished. 

Mr. MM)iarmid, the surgeon, who had been several voyages to these regions, 
did just wfe to the high recommendation I received*of him j he was successful in 
every amputation and operation which he performed, an# wonderfully so in his 
treatment of the sick; and 1 have tio hesitation in adding, that he would be an 
ornament to His Majesty’s service. • 

C'om inlander Ross, Mr. Thom, antt myself, have, indeed, been serving without 
pay, but, in common with tho crew, have lost our all, which I regret the more be- 
cause it puts it totally out of my power adequately to remunerate my fellow- 
suficiers, whose case l cannot but recommend for their Lordship's consideration. 

We have, however, the consolation that the results of ibis Expedition have 
been conclusive, and to science .highly important; and may be briefly compre- 
hended in the following words : The discovery of the Gulph of Boothia, the Con- 
tinent and Isthmus ^ Boothia Felix, and a vast number of islands, rivers, and 
lakes ; the undeniable establishment, that the N. E. point of America extends to 
the 7*1 rii degree of north latitude. Valuable observations of every kind, but par- 
ticularly on the magnet, and to crown all, we have had the honour of placing the 
illustrious name of our most gracious sovereign, William f thc Fourth, on the true 
position of the Magnetic Pole. 

I carAdt conclude this Letter, Sir, without acknowledging the* important ad- 
vantages we obtained, from the valuable publications of Sir Edward Parry and Sir 
John Franklin, and the communication kindly made to us by these distinguished 
officers before our departure from England. 

But the glory of this enterprize is entirel>due to Him whose divine favour has 
been most especially manifested towards us, who guided and directed all our 
steps, who mercifully provided effectual means for our preservation, and who, 
even after the devices and inventions of man had utterly failed, crowned our 
humble endeavours with complete success. 

■ I have the honour to be, &c. * ’ 

JOHN ROSS* Captain, II. N. 

iTour Committee have found the statements contacted in the above Vetter con. 
firmed, as far as they have been examitited by # the evidence which has appeared 
before them ; and supported by the opinions of Captain Beaufort, hydrogmpher 
..to the Admiralty, of Mr. Children, one of the secretaries of the Royal Society, and 
of Professor Barlow, who has made the .magnetic variations his particular study* 
they see no reason to doubt that Captain Ross nearly approached, and that Com* 
mander Ross actually reached the Magnetic Pole. 

The importance, especially .to a maritime nation, of this discovery and of the 
observations connected with magnetic science, arising thereout, is most highly % 
estimated, by the scientific witnesses who have been examined, an4 is further 
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attested by the zeal with which this branch of science has been of late pursued 
by eminent men in*every country, and by tire expense which several foreign 
governments have of late years incurred for the same object. 

Under these circumstances your Committee can have #o hesitation in reporting, 
that a great public service has been performed. Independently of the demon- 
stration that one passage, which had been considered by preceding navigators to 
be one of the most likely to lead fipm the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, does not 
exist, thus narrowing the field for future # expedition!?, if such should ever be 
undertaken ; independently of the addition of between six and seven hundred 
miles of coast to our geographical knowledge, and ’of* the valuable additions to 
magnetic science and meteorology, which this Expedition will supply, your Com- 
mittee cannot overlook the public service which is rendered to a maritime country, 
especially in time of peace, by deeds of daring enterprise and patient endurance 
of hardship, which excite the public sympathy and enlist the general feeling in 
favour of maritime adventure. Of this result they have strong evidence in the 
national subscription which furnished the funds for the expedition of Captain 
Back, in search of Captain ltoss iftid his gallant party, to which the Government 
also contributed Two Thousand Pounds. 

To the importance of these considerations, your Committee are happy to have 
to report that liis Majesty's Government has not been insensible. Although 
Captain Ross’s expedition was undertaken entirely on private risk, and the Board 
of Admiralty could not therefore be held responsible for any liabilities incurred, 
or be called upon in strictness to notice in &ny way the services of the individuals 
engaged in it, yet, as far as the ppwer of the Admiralty extends, none of these 
services has gone unnoticed or unrewarded It appears from a Memorandum 
delivered in to your Committee by the Admiralty, that “all the men have 
received double full pay until they finally abandoned their ship, and full pay 
after that until their arrival in England, amounting to the gross sum of 4580/. ; 
that they have besides been employed in eligible situations in the Dock Yards, 
or placed in others that will lead to promotion that Mr. Abernethy, the 
gunner, “ has been promoted, and appointed to the Seringapatam 5 ” that Mr. 
Thom, purser, “ has been appointed to the lucrative situation of purser of the 
Canopus, of 84 guns;’’ that Mr. Diarm ijJ, the medici officer of the Expe- 

dition, “has been appointed assistant-surgeon of the Navy, and, when qualified 
to pass his examination, will be promoted to the rank of surgeon;” that Com- 
mander Ross, to whon\ it appears that the greater part of the scientific result-s of 
the Expedition are due, “ has been placed on full pay, and appointed Com- 
mander of the Victory for twelve months, that he may by that lengt^ (jf service 
be enabled to receive the rank of Post. Captain, which is by a special minute of 
the Admiralty ensured to him at the expiration of that time;” and that Captain 
John Humphreys, of the Isabella, to whose persevering humanity alone Captain 
Ross and his party, undei; Providence, in all probability owe their lives, has 
received that remuneration for the expense of bringing them home which, upon 
consideration, has been thought proper by the Admiralty, and which appears to 
your Committee to be a reasonable compensation. Captain Ross alone, the 
Commander of the Expedition, who had the anxious and painful responsibility 
of the health and discipline of the party for above four years, under circumstances 
of unparalleled difficulty and hardship, and who had the merit of maintaining 
both health and tliscipline in,a remarkable degree (for only one man in twenty- 
tHree wasjost in consequence of the Expedition), is, bwing to his rankf no| in a 
situation to receive, any reward from the Admiralty in the way of promotion. 
Having incurred expenses and losses to the amount of nearly three thousand 
pounds, and received no more than the half pay which had accumulated during 
the Expedition, he remains with the same rank with which he went out. Under 
these circumstances, and looking to the advantages to science and the honour to 
his country, which have resulted from the expedition under his command ; look- J 
ing to the expense which the Country has been willing to incur on former occa- 
sions for similar expeditions, and to the rewards which it has voted even for less 
important and horfoug$>le objects, your Committee hope they are not transgress- 
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ing the bounds of a due regard to public economy, in recommending that a s um 
of Five Thousand Pounds be voted to Captain John Ross. 

^ To Mr. Felix Booth, to whosg modest public spirit and rare munificence this 
Expedition is entirely dfce, your Committee regret that they have it not in their 
power to propose some fit token of public acknowledgment; but they cannot for- 
bear offering the tribute of their admiration and respect. 

The cage of a poor m^u afflicted with blindness in consequence of the Expe- 
dition has been brought before the notice of your Committee by a Member of 
the House ; and your Cjpbnittee beg to recommend it to such consideration, as 
to his Majesty’s Government, after due investigation of the facts, may seem fit, 
April, 1834. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 


IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZATION, ACTIVITY, AND UNITY IN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

SiR, ( , Sunderland, April, 1834. 

As you were pleased to approve so highly of my former communication, 
perhaps you will allow me further to suggest that, as Temperance Societies are 
rapidly increasing in number and importance, it is much to be desired that they 
should be reduced to some systematic organization, so that, when necessary, they 
might all act together for any given purpose, and be moved with as much regu- 
larity as a piece of well-conscfucted machinery. The Parent Society in London, 
as the head, could direct and govern the Branch Societies, as the members; and 
they would thus form one large and influential body politic. All our Missionary, 
Bible, and other Associations, religious and political, act upon this plan ; and 
we have on many occasions seen how much may be effected by united El'PORT* 
As Temperance Societies are datfy acquiring increased strength, it is the more 
desirhble that their efforts should be simultaneous and well-directed. 

. Another important advantage, attending such an arrangement, would be the 
extraordinary facility with which the necessary supplies of money could he col- 
lected. .Let every town where a Temperance Society has been formed be divided 
into districts ; let each member of the Committee, or of a Sub-Committee to be 
formed for the purpose, have the charge of a district ; and let him, amongst Other 
duties, receive one penny per month of each member within his limits. 

It appears by the Temperance Herald for the current month, that the aggre- 
gate number of members of all the Temperance Societies in England and Wales, 
is 76,577. If each of these individuals would contribute the very small sum of 
only one penny per month , an annual income of more than three thousand, eight 
hundred pounds would be realized at once ; and as there is every prospect of our 
numbers rapidly increasing, we may safely calculate upon a proportionably aug- 
mented income. ^ ' 

Monthly or quarterly public pieetings {of which sufficient nbftce should be given) 
should also be regularly held ; periodical reports might be forwasded from the 
various societies in every shire to the, provincial siyciety at the county town $ and 
each Provincial Society could be in regular correspondence with the great Head 
in London. Thus a constant communication would be kept up amongst all the 
* societies in the kingdom, and incalculable is the benefit that could not fail to 
result from it. * > 

Until some such arrangement be adopted, the desultory and not unfrequently 
ill-directed efforts of separate societies will accomplish but little permanent good. 
Our motto must be — “A long pull , a strong pull, and a pull altogether f' and 
then we may fairly hope to accomplish our object. ’ ^ 4 ■ 

A FRIEND OF TEMPBRANCfi. 
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ON THE DIFFICULTIES AND FRAUDS WHICH WOULD ATTEND 
THE PROPOSED SCALE OF TEA DUTIES. 

Sir, i Btatik Rock, April, 1834, 

May I take the liberty of calling the attention of your readers, members 
of the Legislature, to a letter which has appeared in i* the London Mercantile 
Journal, signed John Travers, on the subject of the Tea Duties ; th^ Parlia- 
mentary Review being more likely to bring the matte** immediately under their 
notice than a mere commercial paper. This letter is distinguished by' good sense : 
it is as full, clear, and succinct an exposition as I have ever met with in the same 
space, and ought to be conclusive on the ^ubject. On one point I differ from Mr. 
Travers ; I believe the object of Government in adopting the graduated scale was 
truly to benefit the poorer classes , but I am equally persuaded the vievf was a rnoh»r 
mistaken one, and must be abandoned. Jt would lead to interminable fraud, 
perjury, and confusion, it may be attempted, but, after all the vexation of au 
unsuccessful trial, I will venture to'prediet, it will be found impracticable. 

An article in the Mercftnlile Journal of 1st of April, asserts, “ that two differ- 
ent inspectors might, charge a different duty.on the same cargo df Tea, to the extent 
nf6o,OOOL ! ! ! ” and Mr. Travers confirms this assertion. Can it be possible Go- 
vernment would leave such irresistable temptation open to corruption, ng), 
almost to integrity ? Mr. Travers admits this to be an extreme case, but asserts, 
“without fear of contradiction,” that frauds to«4he extent of fiOOOl. or 10,000/. may 
easily be practiced, and are, indeed, likely to be of ordinary occurrence. This 
does not mend the matter, it merely breads down the 50,000/. into smaller 
sums. ,, 

Again, Mr. Travers shows, that, independent of every consideration of fraud, 
the Tea Brokers, who are supposed to be the most experienced judges, vary in 
their individual opinions always to the extent of 1 d. to 2d. per pound ; and often 
from 3 d. to Gd. per pound upon every break or parcel of Tea put up at every 
sale; and it is to be observed, that less than thl* former will determine the dif- 
ferent duties. As, therefore, such difference of opinion has ^existed, Mr. Travers 
justly concludes “ it will exist still,” and thaj “ any thing hlce uniformity of opi- 
nion is unattainable.” ^ 

Again, Mr. Travers shows, that really there is no boundary line between any of 
the several descriptions of \ Tea ; that the characters of Teas are so intermingled as 
not to be distinguishable, and that the pi ices of them actually run into tach, 
other. (’ i 

Under such circumstances, what plan ought Government to pursue ? I believe 
every person who reads these statements will unhesitatingly answer, the simple 
one of a uniform duty, which will save much trouble to the revenue, and much 
vexation to the trade. * 

I know not whether Mr. Travers is Th Parliament or not, but T do know a com- 
mercial city cannot be at a loss for a suitable representative while it possesses 
such men, one of whom outweighs in value a hundred speechmakers. I trust 
Mr. Travers's letter may be sought for and read by every member in the House 
before the question- comes on for discussion, and I doubt not it will receive the 
consideration it de^rves. f 

* I am, &c. &c. E. T. H ( . 

[We are ready to admit all the facts stated in the letter adverted to by our 
intelligent Correspondent ; for we pointed out these very consequences in the 
speech delivered by us in Parliament during the present session, as well as in the 1 
last. Our correction of these evils, however, would be, not by a uniform rate of 
duty on Teas of all prices, but by an ad valorem duty on the actual prices pro- 
duced at a public monthly sale in every port to which Tea should be imported, 
and by which alone (as shown in the speech of the present session), the two 
threat objects of safety against frauds on the revenue, and fairness towards the 
cc&suraer, can be united.] — Editor. 
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SINGULAR MODE OF AFFIXING TERMS TO THE FIGHTING A 

DUEL. 


Sir, 


l 


CavenJmm, April 1 1834. 


Observing that you have given notice of a motion for leave to bring in 
a Bill for the prevention if Duelling, 1 venture to call yoqr attention to the fol- 
lowing sensible letter, wjM*n in December, 1785, by Mr. Withara, to a Mr. 
Stewart, by whom he wa^cnallenged. Pray give* it a place in your Parlia- 
mentary Review, which I read with great satisfaction. 

• E. O. 


Sir, — Y ofc say I have insulted you, and the matter may, or may not be so; but 
\ possess too much good sense ttf risk my life against yours for so foolish a cir- 
cumstance, as I am at present situated. It is, however, in your power, if you 
choose to fight, to enable me to meet you. 

You are an unmarried man, with a good fortune, and* if you were shot through 
the head to-morrow*, there could only be a fashionable tear for your exit, and the 
heirs at law would rejoice at the circumstance. I am a married man, and have a 
wife and .nine children, an aged mother, and two sisters, who all depend on me 
for'their existence. They have no other father, husband, or protector, and l am 
but a tenant for life to an estate, whiuh at my decease, if I die before my aged 
mother, goes to a family, with whom I have long been at law, and who, in that 
case, would not give sixpence to inipe. 

I regard the punctilios of a gentleman as much as Any other person, provided 
those punctilios are within the bounds of common sense ; and, therefore, m older 
to prove to you that 1 am not afraid to meet you in the bullet-field of honour, I 
hereby promise to fight you either with pistols or with swords, whenever you shall 
have secured, in case of my being killed , ‘200/. per annum to iny wife, and 50/. per 
annum to each of my children, during their lives. This will enable them to live 
when 1 am gone. . 

If you do not comply with this request, I shall suppose that your challenge was 
a mere, piece of bravado— knowing what a family I have, and that you arc afraid 
to meet me — now that I have put it into your power to show whether you have 
coinage or not. You cannot plead want of money on Jthis occasion, because 1 
know you have 40,000/. m stock, exclusive of a clear estate of 000/. per 
annum ^ j 

I am, Sir, &c. 


The terms were not accepted. — But I think the letter deserves to be preserved 
as a model, and to show that sensible men may refuse such meetings without 
disgrace. 9 


EFFECT OF HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS ON FAMILIES IN THE 
HIGHER AND MIDDLE CLASSES. * * 

An individual, who ha$ watchful the public conduct of Mr. Buckingham, is re- 
joiced fo see that he has e;iveu notice of his intention to bring befbre^arl iament 
and the world, the degrading vice of Drunkenness, ifo prevalent m this metropolis 
and the country, ft is anxiously hoped thaPMr. Buckingham’s efforts will lead 
to some useful practical measure, anti not end in a few speeches— a few laughs, 
"and hear! hear! — and an insignificant minority. There are but few families in 
which some weak-minded individual is hot to be found addicted to this vice— 
some poor creature who has acquired the habit of drinking to excess— who be- 
comes in that state a fool — a madman — a tyrant at home, and a constant annoy- 
ance to his relatives. It is not necessary for him who takes die liberty of ad-v 
dressing Mr. Buckingham to point out the evils of drunkenness m the thousand* 
shapes in -.which they appear— he feels the evils, and hails with gratitude every 
attempt to check their progress. An habitual drunkard ought not to stand as he 
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does at present, on a level with sober, -steady men. He ought, by the laws of his 
country, to be degraded — punished. Ilis friends, after a certain length of time, 
ought to have (as in the case of lunatics) power to place him under restraint, with 
a view to his reformation. \To such an erring individual confinement would be an 
act of mercy. Propose, my dear Sir, some bold measures — never mind whose in- 
terest suffers, — distillers — gin-shop keepers propose severer regulations on 
publicans, and all interested in encouraging the useless consumption, of intoxi- 
cating liquors — increase the 5s, fine for being found^rtr ik. Think of some plan 
that shall make (if possible) the sottish portion of the ^immunity, and the rising 
generation, ashamed of the vice. What if gin-shops were onjy allowed to be 
open during certain hours in the day ? — propose to punish the drunkard, whatever 
his grade in life may be ; render a convicted habitual drunkard incapable of open- 
ing a shop, or carrying on business, except upon satisfactory proof ofhis reforma- 
tion. You will be ridiculed — insulted. Never* mind, — go on — and prove your- 
self a benefactor to your country and the world. 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 

MAJORITY OF 127, 

Tellers included, who, on the 30th of April, voted for the Second Reading of Sir 
Andrew Agnew’s Bill, for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day. 

Baines, E. Fenton, J. Langston, J. H. Rotcb, B. 

Bateson, Sir R. Fergusson, R. C. Lefevre, C. S. Ryle, J. 

Bell, M. Finch, G. Lefroy, A. Sanderson, R. 

Bethell, R. Fleetwood, P. H. Lefroy, T. Sandon, Viscount 

Blackstone, W. S. Foley, J. H. H. Lennox, Lord A. Sanford, E. A. 

Bolling, W. Folkes, Sir W. B. Lister, E. C. Scott, Sir E. D. 

Boss, Captain Forster, C. S. Lopes, Sir R. ^ Seale, Colonel 

Briscoe, J. 1. Freemantle, Sir T. Mamleville, Viscnt. Shaw, F. 

Brocklehurst, J. Gaskell, J. M. Maryland, T. Sheppard, T. 

Bruce, C. Gladstone, W. E. Marryatt, J. Simeon, Sir R. G. 

Buxton, T. F. Glyr.ne, Sir S. It, Martin, J. Sinclair, G. 

Calcrafit, J. H. Goring, H. D. Maxwell, J. W. Staunton, Sir G. 

Callander, J. H. Goulburn, Rt.Hn.IL Maxwell, H. Stewart, f ir M. S. 

Cavendish, Lord Grant, m. Hon. R. Miles, W. Stewart, E. 

Chapman, A. Greene, T. Moreton, Hon. II. Thompson, Alderman 

Chaytor, Sir W. Grey, Sir G. Morpeth, Viscount Tollemaclie, Hon. N. 

Childers, J. W. Halcomb, J. Mosley, Sir O. Tooke, W. 

Conolly, Colonel Halford/H. Palmer, R. Troubridge, Sir T. 

Cotes, J- Handley, W. F. Patten, J. W. Verner, Colonel 

Curteis, Captain Hanmer, Sir J. Parker, J. Verney, Sir H. 

Dalrymple, Sir J. II. Hardy, J. Parrott, J. Vernon, Hon. G. 

Dare, R, W. H. Harland, W. C. Percival, Colonel Vivian, J. H. 

Dugdale, W. S. , * Hawes, B. Petre, Hon. E. R. Waterpark, Lord 

Duncombe, Hon, W. Hay,' Sir J, Phillips, C. M. Welby, G. E. 

Dundas, Captain u Hill, Sir R. Pbillpptts, J. Whitmore, T, C. 

Dunlop, Captain Hodgson, J. Plumptre, J. P. Wilks, J. 

Eastnor, Viscount Hope, Sir A. Pry me, G. * Wilmot, Sir E, 

Egerton, W. T, Hughes, H. llae, Hon. Sir W, Wilbrabam^G, 

Estcourt, T. G. Ingham, R. Rice, Hon. T. S. Williams, R. 

Etwall, It. Jenny n, Earl Rickford, W, Young, G. F. 

Evans, W. Jones, Captain ,Rider, T. Young, J. 

Ewing, J. King, E. 

Tellers.— — Agnew, Sir A. Johnston, A. 

x Paired Off. 

fcQiandos, Marquis Ht^dley, II. Maxwell, J, Tynte, Colonel 

Dkre, R. W. II 4 Hope, II. T. Pease, J. Tynte, C, J. K. 

Grosvenor, Lord R. 
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MINORITY of 150, 


Tellers included, who, on* the ;5th of May, voted for t)e motion of Mr, Harvey, 
“That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty, that He will be 
graciously pleased to direct iuquiry to be made into the consideration of each 
Pension, as it appears in the List ordered to Jbe printed by His faithful Commons, 
on the 28th of August, l£|>3^with a view to be assured, .that ouch persons only are 
in the receipt of the publil mcmey, as have just claims on the Royal beneficence ; ot 
who by their personal services to the Crown, by ttfeir performance of duties to the 
public, or by tlteir useful discoveries in science, and attainments in literature and 
the arts, have merited the gracious consideration of their Sovereign, and the grati* 
tude of their Country.” 9 


ENGLAND. 


Adams. E. H. 
Aglionby, II. A. 
Attwood, T. 

Baillie, J. E. 
Banbridge, E, T. 
llarnard, E. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Berkeley, Hn.G.C.F. 
Berkeley, Hn. C. F. 
Bewes, f. 

Bish, T. 

Blake, Sir F. 
Blamire, W. 
Blandford, Marquis 
Boss, J. G. 

Bowes, J. 

Briggs, R. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J, 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Chuytor, Sir W. 
Clay, W. 
Codrington, Sir 
Collier, J. 
CrawleyjiSv 
Curteis, H. B. 


Curteis, E. B. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Davies, Cbl. 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Edwards, J. 

Ellis, W. 

Etwall, M. 

Evans, Col. • 

Faithfull, G. 
Fellowes, Iln. A. VI 
Fenton, J. * 

Feilden, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Fleetwood, P. H. 
Fort, J. 

Fryer, II. 
Gaskell,D. * 
Godson, R. 
Gjlring, G. H. D^ 
Grote, G. 

Guest, J. ' 

Gully, J. 

Hall, B. 

Halse, J. 

Handley, H. 
Handley, Major 


Hardy# J. 
Heathcote, J. 
Hill, M. D. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hughes, H. 
Hudson, T» 
Humphery, J. 
Hutt, W. 

James, W. 
Jervis, J. 

Ingilby, Sir W. 
Kennedy, J. * 
Laughton, Col. 
Leech, J. 

Lennox, Lord W . 
Lister, B. L* 
Lister, E. C. 
Marryatt, ,T. 
Methuen, P. 
Mills, J. 

Parrott, J* 

Pease, J * 

Philips, M. 
Potter, R. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Richards, J . 


Rickford, W. 
Rippon, C. 
Roebuck, R. A. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Botch, B. 
Scbolefield, J, 
Scrope, C. P. 

Spry, S.T. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennyson, Hon. C. 
Tollemache, A, G. 
Tooke, W. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Turner, W. 

Tynte, C. J. C. 
Vincent, Sir F* 
Walter, J. 

Watson, R. 
Watkins, J. L, 
Wnrburton, H. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Williams, Col. 
Williams, W. 
Wilks, J. 

Wilmot, Sir E. 
Wood, Alderman 


SCOTLAND. 

* 

Gillon, W. D. Oswald, R. A. Paapell, Sir H. Wallace, R. 

Oliplmnt, L. Oswald, J. Sandford, SirD. K. M 


IRELAND. 


Baldwin, Dr. 

Bariy, G. S. 

Bollew, R. M. 

Blukfi, M. J. 
Blackney,*W. 

Butler, Hon. Colonel 
Chapman, M. L. 
Copeland, Alderman 
Finn, W.F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 


Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Frenoh, F. t 
Grattan, H. 
Lalor, P. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macnamara, F. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 


O’Connell, D. 
0’ConneU,C. I 
O ’Connell, *M. 
O’Connell, M. 

, O’Dwyer, A.* C. 
O’Fasrell, R. M. 
O’ Reilly, W. 
Roche, W. 
-Roche, D. 


Roynane, D, 
Rqthven, K. S. 
Ruthven, Be 
Sheil, R. C. 
Sullivan, It. 
Talbot, J. XI. 
Vigors, N. A, 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, T. 


O’Connor, V* 


Tellers.— —Harvey, D, W.— Home, J. 

Paired Off. ** * 

O’Connell, J., • King,E,B. 


4b 1 

Molesworth, Sir W . 
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MINORITY OF 54, 

Tellers included, who, on the 6th of May, voted against the Second Reading of the Ilil] 
for Perpetuating Tithes in Ireland, by commuting them ft for a fixed charge on the 
land, and still recognizufyj them on that more permanent shape as the property of 
the Irish Church. 

ENGLAND. 

Aglionby,TI. A. Buckingham, J.%. Fielden, J. f Palmer, General 

Attwoou, T. Davis, Colonel Kennedy, pL h Pease, J, 

Blamire, W. , 0 if 

SCOTLAND. 

< Oswald, R. A. 

IRELAND. 

Baldwin, Dr. Fitzgerald, T. O’Callaghan, D. Roche*/ W. 

Barron, II. VV. Finnr, W. F. O’Corinoll, D, / Ruthven, E. 

Barry, Ci. S. Fitzgibbon, lion. G. O’Connell, M. Ruthven, E. S. 

Bellow, It. JVI. Fitzsimon, C» * O’Connell, M. Sullivan, R. 

Blaclcney, W. Fitzsimon, N. O’Connell, C. Sheil, R. L. 

Blake, M. J. Hayes, S. E. O’Connor, Don 'Talbot, .1. 

Butler, Colonel Lynch, A. If. O’Dwyer, A. C. Talbot, J. H. 

Callaghan, D. Lambert, II. O’Reilly, W. Vigors, N. A. 

Chapman, M. Martin, T. O’Ferrall, M. Walker, C. A. * 

Dobbin, L, Nagle, Sir R. Roche, D. Wallace, T. 

Evans, G. O’Brien, C. 

Xellliis. J.alor, P. Ronayne, I). 

^ 

MINORITY OF 21, 

Who, on Thursday, the 8th of May, at one o'clock in the morning , voted in favour of 
Mr. Berkeley’s Bill, for the better regulation of letters and papers transmitted b> 
the General Post. 

Borkely, Hon. G. Etwall, It. llutt, W. Ruthven, E. 

Baines, E. Fitzsimon, N. Hoskins, K. itiilhven, E. S. 

Buckingham, .1. S. Fleetwood, 1L Poase, J. '1 hickncsso, It. 

Rrotherton, J . Gully, J. PhilTpotts, J. I Young, G. F. 

Chetwynd, Captain Hardy, J. Pry&e, G. 

TtLi.is.its. Berkeley, C. Wallace, R. 

° MAJORITY OF 40, 

Tellers included, who, on Thursday, the 8th of May, at two o'clock in the morning, 
voWl loi the Second Reading of Mr. Hardy’s Bill, to repeal the penal tretf impound 
by tin* .VJ d Geo. 111., on any Assembly of more than twenty persons meeting with 
closed doors in any private house or unlicensed place for public worship. 

Aglionby, U. A. Dykes, J I. B. llutt, W. Pea.se, J. 

A*, new, Sir A. Divett, d. Ilarland, \V. Pry me, R, 

Bowes, T. Evans, VV. * Hughes, II. Phimpfre, .1. 

Blake, M. J. Forster, C. Jolmstone, A. Seymour, l.onl 

Btuue.-, E, FleKvvuod, W. Jervis, J. Tluekoobsa*, R. 

Brothorton, J. Fenton, J. Lister, E. C. Talbot, J. 11. 

Briscoe, .1. Green, W. Lloyd, J. Verne v, So* H. 

Buckingham, J. 5.* Gulty, J. Morpeth, Lord Wallace, R. 

('bibleis, W. • ‘Halcomb, J. Martin, J. Wyrbutton, H. 

Curtuif, II 

Ti.LLi.ps. Finch, G. Hardy, J. 

MINORITY of 15, 

Tellers included, who, on the 8th of May, voted against the removal of those 
penalties on a meeting of more than (-twenty persons lor religious worship. 
Callander, J. H. Potter, R. Smith, Vernon Wood, G. W. 

Jeffrey, Hon. F. Rice, Hon. T. S. Sunclford, A. Wason, U. 

Lefevre, C. S. Ruthven, E. Sandon, Lord Young, G. F. 

Philips, M. * 

"TiiLLEnC— ^ — Ridley, Sir M. W. Lushiugton, Dr. 

C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 17, J834. 


LORD ALTlIORP’S DECLARATION TO THE DE- 
. • PUTATION FROM THE DISSENTERS. 

The great importance which tlfe question of a separation of Church 
and State is now beginning to assume, will fully justify our devoting a 
large portion of our space to th£ most prominent of the public p ro- 
ceedingsconnected with this question, and we have accordingly selected, 
for our present Number, an account of the audience given to the Dis- 
senter’s Deputation by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on Saturday 
last, at the Treasury, in Downing-street ; — the declaration of the Lord 
Chancellor in favour of upholding the Established Church, as delivered 
on the morning of Monday last from the Woolsack ; — and the proceed- 
ings of a great Putnic Meeting,'* advocating the separation of Church 
and State, which took place on the evefting of the same day, Monday, 
at the London Tavern, we will give in the order of their occurrence- 
beginning with the first under our present head. 

A DepiUtion from the United Committee of Dissenters waited upon Lord 
Althorp on Saturday, May 10, at twelve o'clock at noon, to state to his Ix>rdship 
the views which the body they represented entertain of the Government measure 
of relief from the grievances under which they labour. 

The Deputation consisted of the following Gentlemen and Ministers Mr. 
John Wilks, M. P.; Mr. Edward Baines, M. P.; Mr. Richard Ash, of Bristol ; 
Mr. Samuel Clapham, of Leeds ; the Rev. John Angell James, of Birmingham $ 
Rev. Joseph Gilbert, of Nottingham; the Rev. Dr. Bedford, of Worcester j the 
Rev. R. Griffith, Long Buckley, Northamptonshire; James Baldwin Browh, 
LL.D. ; Mr. Thomas Harbottle, of Manchester? Mr. Henry Waymouth, and 
Mr. Robert Hunter. % 9 

Mr. W f n.Ks, having been previoisly acquainted With his Lordship, introduced 
the dlher Gentleman individually, who Stated the views of their several con- 
st ituencies\seriaftm. They all concurred«in stating that the measure of Govern* 
ment was*regarded with the utmost dissatisfaction throughout the country. 

« His Lordship expressed his great surprise and disappointment that the j 
measure had not met with the approbation^/ the body for whose relief it was in- 
tended. He had never framed a measure since bis accession to office which he 
* thought more likely to prove satisfactory; and never had he brought in a measure 
to Parliament with greater satisfaction to himself. 

Several Members of the Deputation again stated, that the representations they f 
had made respecting the dissatisfaction which the measure created among Dis** 
vol. i , ——session op 1834. ' 
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aenters was not only correct, but that this dissatisfaction was universal, being 
shared ilike by that body in all parts of the country. 

Lord Althorp said, that the latter part of the statement again surprised him, 
as it was at variance with communications wfcieh he had received from quarters 
in which he could con fide Jpfrom the county of Northampton, the county with which 
he was most intimately acquainted. The communications to which he referred 
most distinctly stated that the measure had given the greatest satisfaction in that 
county to all classes^ of Dissenters** 6 » r 

The Rev. R. Griffiths, one of the Deputies^ n Northamptonshire, stated 
that here his Lordship was altogether misinformed yJlhat he (Mr. Griffiths) was 
intimately acquainted with the state of feeling among the Dissenters in that 
county on the subject, and that the measure had given the greatest dissatisfaction 
there. ( 

Lord Althorp, after again repeating the expression of his "surprise and disap- 
pointment that the meajure had not protecr satisfactory to the Dissenters, and 
stating that he conceived the cqncessions made to that body were so liberal as 
ought to obtain their approval of the measure, said, that he would be inclined to 
t give every attention to the representations which the Deputation had now made, 
coming as their statements did from the representatives fof so respectable a 
body ; but wished them distinctly to understand that he could not feel himself 
justified in holding out to them any hope of any other measure being brought, for- 
ward on the subject by the Government. 

The unanimous opinion of the Deputation, on hearing this announcement, was, 
that rather than accept so partial a measure, they would prefer the present state 
of things. They intimated this to his Lordship, who again expressed his regret 
that they were not satisfied with the measure. The interview then broke up, after 
having lasted upwards of an hour. 

The United Committee of Dissenters met 09 Monday last, at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, at Dr. Williams’s Library, Red cross-street, to learn the result of the 
interview which the Deputation had with Lord Althorp on Saturday. The Reso- 
lution they came to, on the particulars beingf stated, was that of the Deputation 
themselves — namely, rather to continue as , they were than to accept so partial 
and imperfect a measure as that proposed by Government.^ 

They further agreed to recommend to all the Local Committees and Congre- 
gations throughout the United Kingdom to get up and forward Petitions to Par- 
liament immediately, praying for a far more liberal measure of relief than that of 
Government. The United Committee are to have a most energetic Petition on 
the subject, ready to be presented to Parliament on Thursday, andfexpect that 
those which will be forwarded from all parts of the country will be equally ex- 
plicit and uncompromising in enforcing the claims of the Dissenters. 

It was stated at the Meeting on Monday, by the several Deputations which 
bad waited on Members of Parliament with the view of ascertaining the probable 
extent of support on which |hey ccAild rely on this occasion from the House of 
Commons — that in the great majority of cases, those Members had expressed 
themselves unwilling and afraid to oppose the measure of Government, j.rsi 
Ministers should thereby be thrown out of office, but all concurred m 
acknowledging* the great power* wealth, intelligence, numbers, and respectability 
of the Dissenter*. ’'The/y also acknowledged that the Government or Parliament 
could not long resist the union and determii ation of Dissenters, and expressed 
their fears of the issue, adding, that it was wholly impossible for Government 
to stand, if the Dissenters should desertit. 

The United Committee also deferred to the question of a separation between 
Church and State. The feeling was almost unanimous in favour of sue# 
separation ; but as there*was a diversity *of opinion among the Members as to 
die propriety of petitioning the Legislature in existing circumstances for the abo- 
lition of the union between Church and State, the understanding come to was, • 
that the United Committee should not at present make that abolition part of the 
prayer of their Petition. 

* ' The necessity, however, of establishing voluntary Church Associations through 
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out the country, on precisely the same* principle as those existing in Scotland, 
was more clearly seen and more sensibly felt by the Committee, in consequence 
of the result of the interview jJjeir Deputation had with Lord Althorp, and 
it is understood that sucM Associations will be forthwith formed without delay. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the facts contained itt this short 
report. The determination of the present Government to resist all fur- 
ther concessions to the Dissenters is publicly avowed. And yet, there 
are Members of Parlair^nt so lightly valuing the great principle of 
religious liberty, thatTney consent to prolong a system of religious 
oppression, leSt Ministers should he thrown out of office ! What an 
avowal is this on the part of men calling themselves independent Mem- 
bers ! Jt was*well obsefved by Mr. Harvey, in the discussion on the 
Pension List, that it was mostf absurd to imagine that if the present 
Ministers retired from office, no men coujd be found in London ready 
and able to supply their places. But we will go further, and say, that 
if alt London itsglf were swallowed up by an earthquake, or over- 
whelmed by the eruption of a volcano, like Herculaneum and Pompeii 
of old, it would be monstrous and absurd in tjie highest degree, to sup- 
pose that all the rest of England would be unable to furnish men of 
sufficient talent, experience, and integrity, to form a new Government 
for the country. Why, the present Minsters cannot live for ever ; but 
must, in the course of nature, at some time not very remote, descend 
to the grave. Will any one presume to say, that England must then 
be without a Government, as no persons worthy to succeed them can 
be found ? If fit and proper successors should be then available, why 
not now ? One would think, to hear the Members who thus dread the 
consequences of Ministers losing office, that it required the greatest 
talents, and most consummate skill, to direct the affairs of state. If so, 
we should like to qjfek, how Lcgd Aithorp could ever hope to conduct 
them — ; a person who would never be thought fit to be selected as the 
leader of any assembly in England, except the House of Commons— 
whdre his high birth, aristocratical connexions, f and imperturbable 
suavity and good nature, are received as qualifications entitling him 1 0 
direct life) affairs of state; which he does in so imperfect and un- 
satisfactory a manner, that there is scarcely a measure proposed by 
him that is not either rejected by the country entirely, or so modi- 
fied as it passes through the House that* it is scarcely recog- 
nizable as the same measure. And this is a ^mister whom Member* 
dread to see removed from office, and for whose retention of place they 
are prepared to sacrifice their advocacy of one of the most important 
principles that men can ever be called on to defend— the sacred prin- 
ciple of civil and religious liberty — which is violate^ and overthrown by 
the existence of a dominant anjl privileged sect ! # 

The Conduct of the Dissenters forming tlje United Ccnfimittee, 
appears to us scarcely less reprehensible. They were unanimously itt 
favour of a separation of Church and fetate— in other words, they 
deemed the connexion between them tmscriptural, impolitic, and in- 
jurious ; and yet they hesitate as to the propriety of praying, under 
existing circumstances, for its dissolution. They think it ought to 
take place, but they will not, at present , press it in their petitions. 
We frankly confess that this appears to us as much, a«departure from 
principle as the conduct of the Parliamentary Mefftbers. The proper*# 
moment id sfeek for the abolition of an evil is the moment it is dis- 

2 y 2 
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covered to l>e one ; and we cannot understand the feelings of those 
who admit anything to be -unjust, and yet contend for delay in the 
removal of the injustices But it has beerf thus jvith almost all great 
questions in England ;1 and so it appears it will be in this. We have 
DO hesitation, however, in expressing our decided conviction that the 
days of the Established Churct, as a privileged and dominant Cor- 
poration, are numbered. The people of Enjjla/ld have made the first 
step in advance towards putting all religious!llliodies on a footing of 
perfect equality, and they will not retrograde in their career. What- 
soever there is of Christianity in the Church will pass through the fiery 
ordeal and come out more pure than ever. Whatsoever there is in it 
of worldly feeling and ungodly gain, will be destroyed as dross that 
alloyed the purer metal ; and if the only bond which attached its 
worshippers to the Church we^e the vital principle of its religious purity, 
they themselves, as well as all others, would rejoice at such a separa- 
tion. If they dread it, it is because they are convinced it cannot 
stand alone ; and in this respect they pass a much severer sentence on 
its character than those who are deemed its bitterest enemies. 


Origin $nd Nature of Foreign Commerce. 

Foreign commerce arises out of imperfection in productive power. If a people 
could themselves produce, by their own labours, directly , all those articles of 
which they stand m need, or imagine they stand 1 in need, as well as they can get 
them from a foreign country, there would be no foreign commerce. It is only 
because the articles can be procured on better terms indirectly , that is, by pro- 
ducing something else, exporting it, and bringing back the article wanted, that the 
circuitous routine of foreign commerce is resorted to. Th^ benefit of it is, there- 
fore, always realized in the article received, Vhat which is exported being only the 
necessary means which must be used in order to obtain the import, which is the 
end. It follows, from^this, that the less you export,, and the more you import, 
the better ; or, in other words, tire dearer you sell, and the cheaper you buy, the 
greater benefit you receive : or, to express the same thing in quantities of labour, 
the smaller the quantity of labour expended in your exports, and thfc greater the 
-quantity of labour saved in your imports, the better. — Hopkins's Great Britain for 
.the Last Forty Years * 


Effects of^Jachi#ery — Hand-Loom Weavers. 

From an examination of the results of machinery, it appears that all inventions 
for abridging labour and diminishing the cost of production, with the exception 
of those in which cattle are employed as the moving power, augment the funds for 
the maintenance of labour, ana have the effect of increasing both maximum and 
actual wages, dt'also appears, that the general good which results from the em- 
ployment of new and improved machinery isfcccompuiied by partial evil. While 
the public acquires additional wealth, the individuals who are supplanted to their 
accustomed occupations are reduced to'poverty. Humanity and justice demand, 
that those who thus suffer for the public good should be relieved at the public 
expense. > Whenever a new application of mechanical power throws a particular 
class of operatives outof employment a national land should be provided, to aid 
them in betaking themselves to other oceupatibns^ It is a disgrace to the Legis- 
, lature and to the country, that the numerous body of hand-loom weavers should* 
have been left so long in misery and destitution, and toilin^to the deathin hope- 
, less competition ' with the power-loom. A comprehensive plan for ifajj^jrelief 
^fshpuld be one of tMP earliest measures of the reformed Parliament.~*Co/owc/ 
Torrcm* * i,*;;; 
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SECOND READING OF THE BILL FOR AMENDING 

4 THE POOR LAWS. 



On Friday evening, f?he 9th of May, the discussion on the Second 
Reading of the New Poor Law Bill, occupied tjie attention of a very 
full House — about 350 members beine present durihg the debate. 
From the length at which we recently reported the proceedings on the 
first introduction of this measure to the House, ft will be unnecessary 
for us to enter largely into the question now. “We will state, however, 
our own objections to several parts of the Bill, notwithstanding that #e 
approve of its being passed through a seconH reading, leaving the de- 
tails to be settled in Committee, 

We hold the opinion, that every hum§m being brought into existence, 
whether legitimately or illegitimately, possesses, as a part of the great 
human family, as clear a right to the necessary quantity of food and 
raiment to support a healthful subsistence, as to the requisite quantity 
of air for respiration. The# great Creator of all has as much endowed 
him with his natural and physical appetites, as with an immortal soul ; 
and neither should be suffered to perish for the want of its due share 
of nutriment and sustenance. When men are embarked on the ocean, 
and a certain nunfber ate confyied in a ship, if the provisions and 
water, fall short, as compared with the,consumets, the justice of calling 
upon each to make a sacrifice of his own portion for the benefit of the 
wnole i$ never disputed, and in any reduction of the allowance of food 
and water, it would be thought scandalous and inhuman for the ofH* 
cers ndfc Sto submit to the same amount of reduction as the men. If, 
by picking up a ship’s crew at sea, by taking them from a sinking 
vessel, the number of the consumers are doubled, and still further re- 
ductions are required, in that case also,* all are called upon to 
make a proportionate sacrifice. In b«*h theje cases the line of con- 
duct pursued is founded on the same great principle, namely* the 
absolute right, by the first law of nature, and the universal sense of 
justice, to subsistence, of which.right no man can be justly deprived but 
for the commission of a* crime which would warrant tqe 'putting him out 
of existence altogether. , * 

Thai right being established, there are certain reciprocal v duti$$ or 
obligations by which its enjoyment should be regulated ; and the cun- 
si cl e ration of these leads us to the discovery of the best mode of follow- 
ing out this great principle in all its details. The aged, the sick* and 
the infirm, who are unable to subsist themselves, and equally unable 
to. give any thing in return for the cost of their subsistence to others* 
are entitled to the protection and support of the ‘community, without 
any other condition than that of their actual helplessness, by what-ever 
causes produced. The young, and healthy, and able-bodied, wh# # 
suffer want merely because they are unable , however willing, to obtain 
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employment, hre equally entitled to be fed and subsisted by the com- 
munity, whenever their absolute inability to subsist themselves is 
proved ; but they raay.be fairly bound ft return *to give to that com- 
munity, from whom they derive their subsistence, the fair and reason- 
able return of such labour as their health, and strength, and skill will 
enable them to perform. A third class will be found who, are not 
totally unable to provide for themselves, &*4l|k former, * nor wholly 
without work, as the latter^ and to whom, therefore, a slight addition 
to their existing means, and that, too, perhaps, continued for a short 
period, would be all that would be tequired. 

It is clear, then,, that for these three classdfe a very dtffesent sort of 
provision would be impeded. For the <first, asylums and hospitals, 
maintained at the expense of the country, so as to equate the burden 
instead of pressing too severely on particular parishes. For the second, 
labour in public workS should be devised, by competent directors, and 
these of decided public utility, in which there could be no difficulty 
whatever if set about with earnestness and determination. For the 
third, all that is wanted *is a rigidly-searching examination into the 
circumstances of each particular case, and a due care in the admi- 
nistration of the parochial funds. 

' Now, for all these, we think 1 the act of the 43d of Elizabeth, the 
original foundation of the Poor Laws, would amply provide, if its 
principles were carried out to their full extent, and a proper machinery 
of administration were selected. The abuses in this administration are 
not the necessary consequences of the act itself, but are capable, 
We think, of correction, without the grpat changes proposed by the 
present Bill. In this Bill we object, first, to the large, and unneces- 
sary, and irresponsible power given toj&e CUnmi^ioners ; secondly, 
to the making the settlement o£ the poor dependent on birth alone ; 
thirdly, to the entire abolition of all out-door relief ; and, fourthly, to 
what we think one 6f the most revolting and cruel provisions of the 
Bill-Hhe making females alone suffer all the penalties bf illicit inter- 
course-punishing with the utmost severity the weakest aflfcl •’always 
the least criminal of the parties, and suffering the seducer or the 
violator of female chastity to go wholly exonerated from blame. 

These are very great avid very serious objections but as we believe 
that each of them may b£ urge#* with more chance of success in the 
debate, in the several clauses when the Bill is in Committee, than in a 
discussion on the second reading, so we assented, in common with 
many others whose objections were equally strong with our own, to 
the Bill going* t]ird^h this stage: and shall accordingly Wait the 
approach of thlt debate, when these objections will be urged. 

The discussion of the gven in g was, on the whole, interesting. Colo- 
nel Evans opened the debate, by proposing a long resolution In oppo- 
sition to the Bill, which wais ultimately withdrawn. Sir Samuel Whailey 
followed, and in a most pompous and declamatory speech, which ex* 
cited alternately the laughter and 'dissatisfaction of tne House, urged 
all his objections to the measure with so much more force of manner 
than was at all required, that he overshot his mark, and made more 
converts to the Bill by repulsion, than allies to his opposition by at- 
faction. Be moved that the Bill should be read a second time that day 
six months : or in other words, that it should be rejected 1 altogether, 
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and consequently* nothing be done in the matter this Session* Miy 
Alderman Wood seconded the amendment. , y 

Mr. Grote made a^ery temperate and well-reasoned speech in favonf 
of the second reading, though disapproving- of /many parts of the Bill f 
and the impression made by its calmness, modesty, and forge, when 
contrasted with the noisy pomp, self^exaltation,, and inefficiency oi f 
that which preceded was very striking. The speech imho dies otpr 
own views, and those many others, so completely, that we give lit 
entire. • 

Mr. Grote addressed the house as fq)lows : I rise, Sir, to express my hope 
that the house. will read Jhis bill a second time, and suffer it to go into com- 
mittee. (H?ar, hear ) Approving as I do of almost all its main ends — approv- 
ing as I do also, to a great degree tin d for the most party of the new machinery by 
which those ends are proposed to be accomplished, and convinced as I am fully, 
that some new machinery is absolutely and indispensably requisite, I hope the 
house will not refuse to examine this bill in committed. This is a subject on 
which 1 feel a strode and anxious interest, and had I been left to my own unaided 
judgment and knowledge of the case, I should still have entertained a strong pap- 
suasion that some measure of this kind was indispensably requisite. But I feel 
the* more confirmed in my opinion on this occasion, because this measure has 
been preceded by a careful and copicms inquiry, the details of Which are before 
the public. (Hear, hear.) That inquiry 1 have consulted with great pains and 
care. The hon. gentleman who preceded me states that he does not believe that 
any one has read the one-hundredth part of the evidence and reasonings published 
by the commissioners. This is at least a proof of their diligence. But l may 
state that I have perused with deliberate attention, not only the general report of 
the commissioners, but their a^endix A., which contains tfie report of the assist- 
ant-commissioners ; and I must say that the details of abuse, as they are wt 
forth in those reports, appalling* as they are in their character, widely spread 
throughout most parts of England, afflicting and ruinous to the rate-payer, and 
hurtful and demonising td the laDt degree to the labouring classes — 1 must say 
that those details demonstrate in the? fullest planner the necessity for a large and 
comprehensive remedy, such as the present measure professes to be and ap- 
proaches to. (Hear, hear.) 

T shall not weary the house by reading details from that report, which would 
attest the magnitude of the abuse ; but there is one fact, capable of being shortly 
and plainly stated, which will convey to them some conception of the extent of 
the existing abuse. The house are aware that the real and genuine object of the 
poor laws is to furnish comfortable shelter for the aged and infirm, and to provide 
work for, able-bodied persons who cannot procure employment. Now, the ag- 
gregate expenditure on the poor laws foj^ the year eliding March, 1832, wa* 
7,03G,0G0/. What proportion of this sum does the house imagine to have been 
employed in setting labourers to work for the parish ? The total amount so em- 
ployed was no more than 354,000 1, less than l-20th of the whole* So much for 
the extent of abuse as regards the expenditure. But this vast and abusive ex- 
penditure, ruinous as it is to those who ps*y it, and we*ghing\ftem down to thft 
ground’ in addition to so mapy other burdens, m*my mind, as dust in. the 
baljtfico(liear, hear); — it # is as nothing, compared with the evil effectyof the poor 
laws as qow administered on the character and comfert of the labouring classes. 
(Hear.) f The sobriety, the industry \xid y*e independence of the labouring 
classes are the first of blessings to a country, and the dearest of all objects to 
-every virtuous citizen. (Hear, hear.) Now every page of the reports of the 
assistant-commissioners teems with evidence that the poor laws throughout men' 
parts of England are so administered as to corrupt and degrade die labourers m 
the last degree, to afford a premium on idleness and improvidence, and to place 
in the worst and most destitute condition the most deserving characters— 4ho$e \ 
labourers who worked the hardest, and who deferred thj period of marriage #oi& ^ 
an anxious desire to maintain their independence* Men of this last character «ftj§ 
repudiated and driven from employment, add reduced to the lowest nittatme. 
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thB poor tAvrt * ' 

How can the morality of the labourers resist such mischievous dealing as this ? 
If it be suffered to continue, what is there to prevent them from being all gra- 
dually debased and demoralized by the withering influence of pauperism? 
(Hear.) When I read sueh a catalogue of evils as thil, I ask myself whether it 
oe possible to escape fromfthem without some large and comprehensive alteration 
of the defective system under which they have grown up. It seems to me totally 
and absolutely impossible ; and therefore it is that I call upon the house to read 
this bill a second time, in order that its provisions an<jf details may be carefully 
considered in committee. It, makes a great and gj^ve change in our poor law 
administration — it creates new authorities and new powers; but t in my opinion, 
not at all earlier than such a change was called for. (Hear, hear.) 

There are some of the powers conferred by this bill to which I myself object, 
and others for which I as yet see no sufficient reason? I see strdbg«objections to 
the power granted of coipmitting for contempt^ the board, and to the sweeping 
powers granted for summoning witnesses : I object likewise to the power granted 
of uniting parishes contrary to the declared sense of the inhabitants. Ilut all 
these objections are in my view fit subjects for consideration in committee, and 
there only. I am quite aware that much jealousy has beer expressed on the 
subject of the great and novel powers pioposed to be vested in thecommissionerrs. 
I cannot wonder that it should be so, for it is perfectly natural that apprehensions 
should be entertained when any new and comprehensive authority, not sanctiofied 
by previous habit, is proposed to be created, But the real question for the house 
to consider is, not whether the powers of the commissioners are great, but whether 
they are greater than the urgency of the case requires. This is the real question 
for the house to determine : — First, are not fne objects proposed to be carried into 
effect by this bill not merely wise and salutary, but of imperious necessity and 
overwhelming importance 1 Secondly," if these ends are good and necessary, can 
they be accomplished without the species and extent of authority, and the new 
and peculiar agency, which this bill confers ? Perhaps it may fye shown in com- 
mittee that some of die portions of authority >yhich the bill confers are not es- 
sential to the objects aimed at, and therefore may be safely withheld. This will 
be matter for grave deliberation in each particular clause wherein the separate 
powers are enumerated. But I would earnestly entreat fcie house to keep in 
mind that general declamations on the despotic power of the commissioners really 
avail little towards the merits of this question — that they serve at best only to dis- 
turb the calmness and sftbriety of mind which its vast and momentous .character 
call for, and that to expect the extirpation of an inveterate abuse, while we leave 
without correction or redress the defective administration from wheyct. it has 
sprung, is no less chimerical than it^would be to expect grapes from thorns, or figs 
from thistles. 

Hut though I am far from denying that the powers of the commissioners are 
very large, such as nothing tut urgent necessity can justify, yet 1 am bound to 
say that 1 think they have been supjflised to be much greater than the bill really 
sanctions. For instance, it has been sopaetimes argued as if all parochial vestries 
and authorities were to be altogether abrogated by this bill. This is not at all the 
case. The parochial vestry still subsists; it still levies all the moneys collected in 
the parish ; it still issues all the disbursements, subject in certain definite points 
to the concurrent ^tfthoriky or superintending control of the commissioners. But, 
above all, it exists as a local jpoint of appeal aid protection, against any; misuse 
of authorify by the commissioners. If the commissioners make any regulations 
which annoy or oppress the parish — still«more, if any exercise of their authority 
should fall hardly or cruelly upon individuals, the vestry will serve as rt rallying 
point for all well-grounded discontent. Entertaining a strong and decided 
opinion upon this subject, I £ave done i$y best to persuade the house to read this 
bill a second time. I know that I have done this at no small risk of favour and 
popularity to myself; for I understand that a petition was this day presented 
from my own constituents, directed strongly against the passing of this bill. Sir, 
it is not without tfee deepest regret and concern that I find myself opposed to 
# constituents to whom F am attached by every tie, and to whom I owe the 
honourable station which I now occupy; but so strong is mj conviction of the 
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absolute necessity of some large remedial measure as an antidote to the over* 
whelming evil of pauperism— so firm is my belief of the necessity of some 
central supervising agency to secure the fulfilment of any salutary provision# 
which the Legislature iflay prescribe— so strong is itfy conviction on these car* 
dinal points, that if it were to cost me the certain sacfifice of my seat, I' should 
feel bound to tell my constituents that I dissented from them, and that I would 
do my be$t to promote the attainment of this necessary and in the main valuable 
remedy. (Hear, hear.) 'In doing so, I should feel with psfin that I had decided 
contrary to the opinion my constituents, but ,1 should also feel that I had 
decided in unison with the best interests of my country. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Slaney and Mr. Clay botl^ supported the measure, of which 
each of them highly approved. Sir Francis Burdett would vote for the 
second reacting, in the hope of being able to effect many alterations in 
the Committee ; and mentioned, as a fact, that in tue unreformed 
Parliament, a Bill was brought in by Mr. Curwen, whose name the 
act now bears, which was so altered in the Committee, that not more 
than a few lines of the original Bill survived its passing through that 
wholesome and searching ordeal. Mr. Richards supported the Bill, 
though .also objecting to some of its provisions. Mr. E. Buller made a 
very curious speech, which left many in doubt whether he was fot or 
against the measure, the different parts of his speech appearing alter- 
nately to justify and to condemn it : and leaving all in doubt which 
sentiment, that of approbation *or condemnation, predominated. Mr. 
Walter made the strongest speech against it : and as it is short, it may 
be given, as a balance to Mr. Grote’s. 

Mr Walter said that it was impossible to conceal the fearful importance of 
the present measure, any more than its anomalous and unprecedented character. It 
was an attempt, not to alter or improve, but to abolish at one stroke the whole 
body of our poor-laws, and to substitute another, totally different, in principle 
and practice, in thei^ place. The general usage in this country had been to cor- 
rect abuses, to remove pressures, to strengthen infirm parts, and so by a system or 
succession of expedients our laws had grown up to their present form and consist- 
ency. lie confessed that he dreaded, and his constituents were also beginning 
to dread*, this new made constitution, for such it must be considered, for the poor, 
and for every parish in the kingdom. lie said that people attained rights by long 
and urfb&ken enjoyment ; and the poor of this country had rights, many of 
which they had lost, as the right of commonage, by the indiscriminate rage for 
enclosures. The right of maintenance and employment still remained to them 
under the old constitution by which they had been,governed ; and if injured, if 
their rights were violated, they were within jeach of those to whom, by their voices, 
they could complain of that violation. But by this new constitution their rights 
were to be removed from their old basis, and placed on a totally different foun- 
dation ; and that foundation would not be within their reach, but placed in Lon- 
don, in a central board orcommission. (Hear.) A certain Abbe at the beginning of 
the French revolution was said to have had constitutions of cvbfy kind, which ha 
could take out of the pigeon-holes of his bureau. This c&rtaifily was not one of Ilia 
constitutions for there haffnever b&n any legal provision for the poor in lyrance; but it 
resembled them ; for it had no connexion with any tNng that ever existed before in 
the habits of people to whom it was mdhnt t<j be applied, no analogy with any of 
their preceding laws, nothing congenial with their modes of thinking; it came 
•out of the pigeon-hole of some theorist’s brain, and had been supported befoie it 
was offered to that house by a partial examination of individuals and a series of 
leading questions. He hoped the measure would not be persevered in, or, if 
persevered in, that it would not be carried forward without the most measured 
consideration and the universal assent of the nation, if that could be obtained. A 
copy of the bill should be laid on every vestry table. Other Circumstances, 
nected with^the measure, were the appalling expense ana ramified patronage w#tll 
which it even started. What it might be in the issue, heaven alone knew. Ho 
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thought that under a reformed Parliament there was to be a saving of expenses 
and a diminution of patronage. By this bill there would be a mass of patronage 
created, of commissioners, sub-commissioners, Merles, and guardians ; and an 
expense incalculable, for the first estimate rarely sufficed for one single and de- 
finite object ; and who cdhld conceive the expense of a system which it was 
meant should continue for ever ? lie should certainly vote for the postponement 
of the hill till next session, if the Jaon. member divided the house ; and should 
suggest that His Majesty’s Ministers should direct theit energies for the present 
to an amendment of the laws of settlement and of bastardy (hear) — of the former, 
by a very different provision from that which appeared in the bill, by which a 
man in his old age, should he have fallen into misfortune, might be transported to 
the place of his birth, which he might n&ver have seen from his infancy. (Hear.) 
In these two objects there was enough to engage their attention* aqd that of the 
bouse, during the present session ; and such ^ course would be more in accord- 
ance with the usual practice of legislation in this country, to remedy evils singly, 
rather than to body forth new forms and constitutions. 

Mr. Hume spoke strongly in support of the measure generally, and 
urged no objections to any part of it. Mr. Bennett was opposed to 
i/mny parts of the Bill, though he would vote for the second reading, 
Mr. Hawes suggested some appeal against the decrees of the Co jn- 
missioners. Mr. Brotherton would also support tW# Bill, though he 
thought out-door relief could not be clone away with in manufacturing 
districts, and though he considered the power given to the Commis- 
sioners to be much too large. K 

Not less than twenty Members had risen in the course of the even- 
ing to speak on the question, but could not obtain a hearing, as, of 
course, only one can be heard at once, though fifty candidates for the 
Speaker’s eye should rise at the same time. This disappointment 
occurs to some one or other every night. On the discussion of the 
Pension List we were on our legs six times during the evening ; but 
as there were always five or six candidates equally eiiYitled to a hearing, 
and one only could be named by the Speaker, we were content to take 
our fair chance witht» the rest. To night, however, there were more 
disappointments than usual, fiom there being so many in the House who 
felt that they voted contrary to the wishes of their constitupn/s, and 
who were therefore anxious to say something in explanation or justi- 
fication of their votes. 

As it drew near midnight, however, Lord Althorp was called for 
on all sides ; and he rose to clo&p the debate, by replying generally to 
some of the objections thrown Out by preceding speakers, but at the 
same time disarming opposition from many, by expressing his entire 
readiness to adopt in the Committee any suggestions of improvement 
compatible with the efficiency of the Bill, which was not a party mea- 
sure, nor one etsclusi'&ly supported by the friends of Government, and 
would therefore be fairly open to discussftm and’ improvement through 
all its subsequent stagesi t 

After a short speech from Si* James Scarlett, who would vote for the 
second reading, though he, too, like Sir Francis Burdett, objected to # 
a large portion of the Bill, a division was called for, when the numbers 
appeared — For the second reading, 319; Against it, 20 only. The 
announcement of the numbers was received with loud cheering. 

. & 
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BETWEEN CHURCH AM) STATE. 


One of tbb many remarkable events of the day, is the exhibition of 
the Lord Chancellor, Henry # Brougham, in hiss new character of 
** Defender of the Faith’’ — a title as fit to be bestowed on him in 
future times, as it was bestowed on his namesake, Henry the Eighth, 
the great Reformes, in his day of the abuses of the ChurcU.«-«That dis- 
interested monarch thought that the corruptions of the Papal Establish- 
ment should be corrected, but that the Establishment itself should still 
exist under a new dhme. And the present equally disinterested Chan- 
cellor, coflbeives that the smaller grievances of which the Dissenters 
complain, should be redressed, but that the master grievance of all, the 
existence of a privileged and dominant Church should be still con- 
tinued l 

A petition from Glasgow, signed by 48, GOO persons, praying for a 
separation between the Church and the State, had been intrusted to 
Lord Brougham* for presentation to the House of Lords. The petition 
emanated from a Public Meethag held on the 6th of March last, in 
Glasgow ; the requisition for calling which meeting was signed by 212 
respectable householders ; and <he resolutions on which the petition 
was gn/unded, passed unanimously at the Meeting. In the last Ses- 
sion, a similar petition had been presented from thp same town, and 
on the same subject ; but that petition contained only 15,000 signa- 
tures : that the number of the petitioners had increased in fc the 

interval a? to be more than treble the former amount. This petition 
was presented to the House of Peers by Lord Brougham, in the early 
sitting of Monday last, May 12 ; and in the speech which his lordship 
delivered on that occasion, we find the following* passages ; 

lie need not remind their Lordships — he need not inform the petitioners, that 
there was no individual in either House of Parliament, or without the walls of 
Parliament, who entertained or expressed more uniformly than he did a consistent 
and zealous friendship to the principle of religious toleration in its fullest extent, 
without any qualification as to sect, condition, or description of* men (hear), to 
the full extent of that great principle, that no man ought w be ’injured, or in any 
way ajfitrtecl, in the possession or eifyoyment of any of his civil rights, by the cir- 
cumstance of his differing from other men in matters ef religious opinion . litis 
was the principle which he had acted ufmn in the other House of Parliament, 
and since ne had a seat in this House, and he would fain hope that Within these 
few years” that principle had taken a wider and deeper root, and that it would 
speedily produce the fruit of entire and unqualified toleration. (Hear.) But* 
although, imbued with and acting upon this principle, he went along with the 
* first portion of the prayer of this petition, yet, with respect to the residue, he had 
stated to the deputation that had waited upon him, in what it was he did not 
coincide— -namely, in that part of it in which the petitioner! asked that their , 
Lordships would take measures to dissolve what they in tneir petition styled th£* 

UNJUST, UNSCIUPTURAL, AND INJURIOUS CONNEXION BETWEEN CutlRCH ANI> 
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State. This form of expression which of late time had crept into political rather 
than religious discussion, was of an indefinite and not very accurate kind ; but 
taking it to mean, not the dissolution of the connexion between Church and State, 
of which phrase he confessed that he did not entirety comprehend the meaning, 
but taking it to mean the dissolution of the Established Church — that there 
should not be any longer any Established Church at all — that the principle of 
what was called a voluntary Church should be substituted for it — that the State 
'should not provide*in anyway whatever for its support — that neither by annuity, 
nor taxes, nor tithes, should r the State provide the .means of affording religious 
instruction to the people ; but that all sects and descriptions of men, the ignorant 
and the uninstructed, as well those who were so ignorant that they did not 
know the value of instruction as thos£ who, from better information, were aware 
of its use— that all should be left to provide religi&us instruction for themselves, 
bo that, as it were, every man should be a ctyirch for himself, or every set of men 
a church for themselves. To that extent he could not accord with the peti- 
tioners. He expressed his entire, and, he was afraid, incurable difference of 
opinion, and, holding that difference of opinion, he confessed that he looked with 
alarm > not with anxiety alone, but with alarm and dismay to a state of things 
which must be the consequence of granting that portion of the prayer of the 
petition — for the abolition of all hierarchies whatever ; for it extended to the 
Church of Scotland, that economical church, as well as to the Church m Ireland, 
which was far less economical in its disposition — as he was sure tint this state 
of things would leave twenty millions of his fellow subje)^ without 

ANY REGULAR ESTABLISHED MEANS QF OBTAINING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Now, the Dissenters are injured, dnd are affected in the enjoyment 
of their civil rights by the very existence of any dominant sect. It is 
one of the clearest and dearest of civil rights, that no man shall be 
taxed except by his own consent, conveyed through his representative 
in Parliament, and for which some equivalent benefit shall be received in 
return. By the five millions a-year ojXiational property devoted to the 
support of an Established Church, which is at present wholly inde- 
pendent of Parliamentary appropriation or contro^five millions more 
of taxes are raised from the whole community than would be necessary 
if this national property were appropriated to the general purposes of 
the State, and therefore every forced contributor to this extra fund is 
in so far injured and affected in the enjoyment of his civil rigjite ; be- 
sides which, instead of receiving any equivalent benefit in 1 return for 
his contribution, the Dissenter justly considers himself to be forcibly made 
instrumental to the support of what he deems an evil — and which he 
would rather therefore pay to abolish than pay to support. Lord 
Brougham may talk of toleration, and think it a great favour to- 
wards the Dissenters that they are permitted to exist (for this is the 
only true meaning tff the word tolerated, as it implies a right, as well 
as a potver, pH to permit, or suffer, or allow) ; but this phrase will 
soon begin to v receive a very different application, and the question will 1 
be, whether ‘an Established Church shaii be tolerated any longer, or if 
tolerated, whether it shall be endured that those who dissent from its 
doctrines and its forms, shall be triade to pay for its support/ 

The Chancellor, who is one of the most acute and clearsighted men 
of the age, when no sinister interests stand in the way of his visioh, 
though he can see all things else so clearly, and has a quickness that 
makes him often seize men’s meaning before they have half uttered* 
their sentences, is in the present instance so dull, ^hat he thinks the 
expression of u dissolving the unjust, unscriptural, and injurious con- 
nexion between Church and State,” so indefinite, or so inaccurate. 
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that he confesses he does not entirely comprehend its meaning, Alas i 
for the sagacity of the Lord Chancellor, the keeper of the King's 
conscience, the guardian of aji the lunatics and orphans in the king* 
dom, the patron of tHfe London University, the'president of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, th^ Speaker of the House 
of Peers, the judge in the last appeal of all difficult controverted cases 
of law ancfr equity in the land. Alas ! we id. y, for the mighty intellect end 
master-mind of this highly gifted and highly elevated individual, if he ha* 
become all at once so duffof intellect as not cle*arly to comprehend;what is 
really meant by dissolving the connexion between Church and State. 
He would find many a shepherd ambng the Highland glens— many a 
weaver in the 'Lowland towns — and many a parish schoolmaster in 
every part of his native countiy, Scotland, who vrould instruct him on 
this very easily intelligible matter — but ^hat his Lordship thinks his 
opinion incurable on this subject, as most opinions are that are 
grounded on considerations of interest, though none can be so considered 
that are open to reason, unless the party entertaining them deems 
himself infallible. This, too, would account # for his Lordship looking 
not merely with anxiety, but with alarm and dismay at the progress 
of opinions calculated to affect those interests ; for there can be no 
doubt that a separation of the Church fjrom the State would go far to 
annihilate the political influence of that aristocracy of which Lord 
Brougham is now a member; and that those who, in the language of 
Lord Grey, were “ determined to stand by their order," would have 
the mortification to see that*“ order ” shorn of a large portion of their 
political power^if the extensive patronage of the Church appointments, 
from bishops down to curates, ^vere taken from the hands of the State, 
and exercised, as it ought to bq^by the respective congregations* 

The most extraordinary declaration of all, however, is that in which 
Lord Brougham has said, that if the Church of England were 
dissevered from the State, and put exactly on the -Same footing as the 
Dissenting sects (and no one wishes to see then? put lower), he was 
sure that this state of things would leave twenty millions of his 
fellow-suttjects without any means of obtaining religious instructijpn 
whatever. Can any thing be more remote from the truth than this ? 
Why, the whole population of the United Kingdom is but twenty-five 
millions, according to the latest census. Of*these there are, at least, 
seven millions in Ireland, who, being Roman Catholics, derive no re- 
ligious instruction at present from the Church of England. In Scot- 
land there are not less than three millions of Dissenters, who derive 
no religious instruction from either the Church of England or the 
Church of Scotland. In England there are at bast, six millions of 
Dissenters, including 9 all denominations, who derive ho religious in- 
strufction at present from the Church Establishment. Herft, then, is 
an aggregate of sixteen millions out of twenty-five, who would not 
suffer in the slightest degree by the cWange. Of the remaining nine 
millions belonging to the Church of England, what is the present con- 
dition, as it regards religious instraction ? We will answer this ques* 
i tion in the language of an official report, read on the same day that 
Lord Brougham delivered his speech in the House of Peers, namely, 
Monday last, the I2th instant, when a Meeting was held at Exeter 
Hail, at which we were present, and took part *in the proceedings to * 
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celebrate the nineteenth anniversary of the British and Foreign School 
Society, and to receive the report of its progress. Lord John 
Russell \yas in the chair, and several meipbers of both houses of Par- 
liament were present, As well as Ministers of thS Church and of Dis- 
senting bodies ; and ill the presence of an immense assembly of from 
2000 to 3000 persons of the highest respectability, and of both sexes, 
the following statement was read from the official report, by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Dunn. * 

The Committee rejoiced that a sum of money, 20,i)00/., was placed at the dis- 
posal of his Majesty, by a grant from Parliament, for the erection of Schools. By 
the public meetings held in the varioifs towns throughout the Empire, a sum of 
29,383 /. had been obtained towards defraying the expenses of the schools. (Lord 
John Russell stated that no less than 60,000/. frad been subscribed by private in- 
dividuals in augmentation of this parliamentary grant — making the whole, there- 
fore, 80,000/.) The! Report then alluded to the various places in England where 
schools have been established, embracing Redruth (m Cornwall), Durham, 
Blackburn, Oldham, Sedgley (in Staffordshire), Stafford, Sheerness, Chudleigh 
(in Devon), Torrington, Devon, &c. &c., in several of which the large popula- 
tions were in a state of great ignorance, aud in some of which tii re e t fourths 
op the population could Neither read nor write. At Sheerness it Con- 
tinued, with a population of 7000, there ^as only one school ; and such was the 
want of education there, that the workmen in the dock-yards subscribed *250/. 
towards the erection and establishment of schools on the Society’s plan, in shares 
of 1 5s. each. (Cheers.) In Chudleigh, thfc poor offered to subscribe one penny 
a week towards a scbo6i ; and in Cornwall, the mining labourers , having but 
twelve shillings a week wages, subscribed and made up a voluntary contribution 
of sixty pounds, which they presented to the Society, (Much applause.) 

Here then is a picture of what the Church Establishment does in 
the way of “ religious instruction.” It Jtas a revenue of 5,000,000/. 
sterling — in tithes, endowments, and ''rates, to maintain an indolent 
and inefficient clergy, and it does so little with all^this vast wealth- 
more than the entire revenue of JEn gland not many years ago — dn the 
way of religious instruction, that it leaves large masses of the popula- 
tion in so deplorable a state of ignorance, that three-fourths of 
them can neither read nor write, so that their very ignorance — 
(the bitterest censure that can be cast upon the Church Establishment) 
isinade an argument for appealing to the generosity of the Parliament 
and the charity of the people, from which a further sum of 80,000/., 
20,000/. from Parliaments, and 60,000/. from the public, is raised to 
remedy the evil. This is the ewe which the Established Church be- 
stows on the u religious instruction ” of the people. 

Let us look for a moment at the other side of the picture. It is 
this: In the first place, while many of the country churches are al- 
most deserted," th§ H^senting Meeting-houses are filled to overflowing. 
While churchel are lessening in number ^md falling into decay, new 
chapels, greeted by voluntary contributions, are springing up in ev'ery 
direction. To almost every Dissenting place of worship is attached a 
Sunday-school, which is filled \vith scholars, and the greatest pains are 
taken to see that the children of Dissenters are every where well in-* 
s true ted, as well as morally trained. In Wales, the number of chil- 
dren taught by Dissenting Sunday-schools, has increased tenfold 
within the last four years, while the number taught by the Established 
Church has eithecr remained stationary or declined, and in some places 
9 the schools of the Establishment have disappeared altogether.- 

Can Lord Brougham be ignorant of these facts ? It is impossible ! 
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His labours,when a member of the House of Commons’ inquiry into 
the abuses of Public Charities, and the misappropriation of the funds 
endowed on Public Schools, must have made him acquainted with 
these general truths ;«and then, we believe, he did not think quite so 
highly of the Established Church, nor were hisJ opinions so incurabh 
as to the necessity of maintaining its connexion with the State, But 
he has been since elevated to the peerage — he is no # w one of the pri- 
vileged aristocracy; he^may feel bound, like Lord Grey, M to stand 
by his order and in^khat, and in that alone, can we find any solution 
of the mystery t>f his present declarations. 

But we must pass from the nobleP and learned lord on the woolsack 
to his venerable and rigjht reverend ally, the chief Hierarch of the 
Church on the Episcopal Benoh. Henry Brougham, suffering under the 
eulogies and support of the Archbishop pf Canterbury, is something 
new at least. We give an extract from the speech of the “ Right 
Reverend Father in God,” to use the modest title \>y which the prelates 
of the Established Church are designated. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, that if f the petitioners had confined 
themselves to the civil grievances under which they, might labour, he should not 
have made any observation on the petition, as lie was one of those who were 
willing to remove all the practical civil grievances of the Dissenters ; but the 
petition contained a prayer which, consistently with his duty and attachment to 
the church, he could not support, of allow to pass unnoticed. (Hear,) In- 
deed, the proposition in itself was so wild, that he could not conceive how such 
respectable and intelligent persons as he understood the parties petitioning to be> 
could think of sanctioning it. The dissemination of our pure and holy religion, 
through the whol$ country was the highest duty of the legislature. It had been 
most justly and ably stated by the noble and learned lord, that religion was 
not felt by the many as one of thosth^ressing wants, such as hunger, the satisfac- 
tion of which would be hunted after till effected. Religious instruction was a 
happiness which the pJople could not procure for themselves ; it must be, therefore, 
provided for them, and by none could it be 'more amply provided than by the 
Ministers of the Church. In some great and wealthy towns, possibly, churches 
might continue to be attended as well as at present, even* were the prayer of the 
petition granted : but what were the poor spread over the greater part of the coun- 
try to doj> if no religious instruction were provided for them? (Hear, hoar!) 
There was naturally a desire for religious instruction in the minds of men ; and 
when people could not get sound religious instruction — when no system of pure 
faith was presented to them, they would resort to the ministrations of teachers 
who preached erroneous doctrines — they would, in fact, embrace a religious sys- 
tem as bad as would be the want of religion? altogether ! This was a view of the 
question which it was of great importance to take in connexion with that of re- 
ligious establishments. Correct views of Divine truth^ constituted the life of 
Christianity. It was great presumption to say that religious truth could be dis~ 
covered without a revelation from Heaven; and it was an equally erroneous no- 
tion to pretend that the truth could be preserved fromcfhe corruption of error 
without the aid of an Established jChurch. The qftestion, therefore, of whether 
there^ought or ought not to be a religious establishment, was one fyhich was 
not only of great importance to the present generation, but it was also of the 
highest moment to posterity. Had there been <no religious establishment — he did 
not say the present Established Church, but one tantamount to it— from all ages* 
wliere, he would ask their lordships, wouljj Christianity have now heen? Where 
would have been the power or capacity of discovering true doctrines from those 
i which are false? How could mankind, in such a case, have decided between 
the multitudinous sects which now exist, and all claiming to teach exclusively the 
true religion of Christ ? The Established Church made provision for the sup- 
posed cases. It was to an Established Church, .even in'the most corrupt ages ofV 
the church* that we were to ascribe the preservation of the records of Divine truth . 
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, It was consequently for the advantage of Dissenters themselves that an Establish- 
ment did exist. With respect to the volantary church system, of which so much 
had lately been said, let Dissenters, before Wishing to force it on others, see how 
it answered*on themselves,. Wherever the system waSfjin operation, it would be 
found to have failed in producing the effects ascribed to it. It would be found 
that in every such case there existed complaints of the principle not being suffi- 
ciently supported. Their chapels were not properly supported, nor were their 
ministers sufficiently. paid. 1 « 

We really know not which to admire most, the speech of the Lord 
Chancellor, or the speech of the Archbishop. This at least may be said 
in praise of the latter, which cannot be conceded to the former, that it 
is in unison with the whole tenour^of his former life and opinions, and 
therefore deserves the praise of sincerity and consistency, So which the 
other can have no just claim. But let ms examine the extract a little 
in detail. First — it is said th#t religious instruction could not be more 
amply provided for $e people than by the Established Church ; and 
yet it is seen that this ample provision is so miserably scanty as to 
leave in some counties three-fourths of the labouring population 
unable to read ; so that £0 them at least the Bible must be for ever a 
sealed book; and yet they are called upon to understand and believe 
its contents as the necessary condition of their future salvation. 
Secondly — it is said that theCJiurch could alone give sound instruction, 
or pure faith ; and that all else is so erroneous, as to be as bad as 
having no religion whatever ! How the Dissenters will relish this we 
do not know; but most persons will ask — Who gave a patent of infal- 
libility to the Church of England ? Not the great Head of the Chris- 
tian Faith, the Saviour; for he gave pre-eminence to np Church what- 
ever. Not the Pope of Rome ; for theJSstablished Church of England 
denied his infallibility, and protestec^against any interference with 
the right of private judgment. Yet; this Protestant Establishment, 
itself formed of Dissenters from*the Church of Rome, after denying the 
infallibility of the Papal Church, now sets up an infallibility of its own, 
proclaims its own d&ctrines as the only true and pure faith, and con- 
demns all others as so heretical and so pernicious as to be as bad as 
infidelity and Atheism itself! Thirdly -* it is contended 1 that had 
there been no Established Church — that is, privileged and protected 
in a monopoly by the State — Christianity itself would have been ex- 
tinguished ; for what else can be the meaning of the question, “ Had 
there been no State Establishment, where would Christianity have 
now been?” We had thought that Christianity was founded on a 
much firmer basis than this; and so, we believe, will most of our 
readers conceive. The Archbishop says, in effect, that the Church— 
and the Church .uloi^e— 1 has the power of distinguishing ton doctrines « 
from false; that consequently what it r declar$s to be true is true; 
and what it pronounces to be false is false :-^that it adheres itself 
to what it deems true; and that all who do not belong to its 
communion, or subscribe to * its creed, are’ believers in tli&t which 
is false! — a doctrine which will find little favour in the eyes qf 
Dissenters. «Foi*rrt/y«v-the preservation of the Records of Divine 
Truth are ascribed entirely to the care of the Established Church. # 
This cannot of course be meant to apply to the original records in their 
manuscript state, for these the Church has not preserved, but they 

o have long since pefiihed. It must mean of course that to the Esta- 
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blished Church alone must be ascribed the preservation of those tranV 
scripts or copies, written or printed, which have come down to our 
times. What then is*he fact in this particular ? Why that the Es- 
tablished Church of England, before the reign J>f Henry the Eighth, 
which was then a Roman Catholic Church, prohibited the use or 

? erusal of those records to any but the clergy ; th^t even* after the 
'rotestants had become Dissenters from the Church of Rome, the 
Scriptures could be readonly by those who could understand Hebrew* 
Greek, or Latin; and that it was not until the reign of James,* that it 
was translated into the English language. Since then, the facility of 
obtaining copies of the Scriptures, and the habit of exercising the right 
of private judgment, has led to a more rapid extension of genuine re- 
ligion than any other causes had before produced ; and thousands and 
tens of thousands of sincere and devout* Christians in the humblest 
ranks of society are now as competent to read the ftispired Volume, and 
to distinguish the'true doctrines from those which are false, as any of 
“ the Right Reverend Fathers in God” themselves. Indeed it would 
be insulting to its Divine Author to suppose 8therwise ; for this would 
warrant the monstrous supposition that he had commanded all men to 
believe in its contents, and yet made them unintelligible without the aid 
of a highly paid and privileged interpreter. Lastly — the archbishop 
says that the voluntary principle of the Dissenters* has wholly failed, and 
that their chapels are not properly supported, nor their Ministers suffi- 
ciently rewarded. This only betrays the noble Prelate's excessive, and 
we must add inexcusable ignorance. But bow should they v^ho live 
only in palaces, and visit only at court, know what is passing in the 
hamlet and the village ? The factory of every county in England will 
belie this most erroneous statement, and in its progress through the pro- 
vinces of England ft will receive* a thousand contradictions. 

There is but one passage more to which we will refer, before we con- 
clude this article. Lord Brougham first asserted, tlftt though there were 
some wants, such as hunger and thirst, which men might be safely left 
to themselves to supply, as the sufferings they occasioned would stimu- 
late the sufferers to obtain the means of satisfying them ; yet, as it 
respected education or religious instruction, it was a different matter; 
for the poor and uninstructed being insensible of its value, would never 
make any exertions or sacrifices to procure it for themselves, and there- 
fore it must be provided for them by the State or the Church, or else 
they would never of their own accord either seek or secure it. This 
sentiment was praised and re-echoed by the Archbishop, as though he 
thought it unanswerable. But what said the Report of the British and 
Foreign School Society ^ read in the presence pf tfte imnJense assembly 
at Eyelcr Hall, on the morning of the same day, and founded on un- 
deniable evidence ? Why this ; thgt the very ‘poorest classes were so 
sensible of the importance of instruction, #that the common workmen in 
the dockyards of Sheemess in Kent, subscribed their shillings to build 
a* school, and pay teachers in that toyn ; that Chudlcigh, in Devon* 
shire, the poor subscribed their penny a- week for a similar object ; and 
• that the mining labourers in Cornwall, receiving only twelve shillings a- 
week as wages, had raised by a voluntary subscription among themselves, 
no less a sum than" 60/., which they presented to <he Society, in aid ojf j 
the object.* ofcGeneral Education,! These facts are a sufficient refutation 
of the assertions of the reverend Prelate, and the learned Lord, and jfrove 
yql. i„ — Session of 1834. 2 z 
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how grossly ignorant they must each be of the real state of feeling 
among the humbler classes, if they each believe what they themselves 
assert. r 

It may be mentioned as a curious illustration of the manner in which 
public men are guided by expediency in adopting or rejecting certain 
principles, according to the ciicumstances in which they are found con- 
venient or otherwise, that on a very recent qccasion, Lord Brougham 
objected to any national System of Education* libeing sustained from the 
public funds of the country, because he thought it would abridge the 
exercise of the voluntary principle, which he deems much better, and 
quite sufficient to do all that is required : while now, he. contends that 
the voluntary principle can not be relied «on, and therefore it is necessary 
to have a State Establishment for religious instruction. At the 
Meeting of the British and Foreign School Society at Exeter Hall, we 
took occasion, in a speech prefacing an amendment to one of the reso- 
lutions, to speak of the late Parliamentary grant of 20,000/. in 
support of General Education, as a valuable recognition of the duty 
of the Government to assist in promoting the instruction of the 
people, but expressed a hope that a still larger sum would be granted to 
meet the increasing demands for Public Instruction ; and Lord John 
Russell, like Lord Brougham on a former occasion, then expressed his 
fears that any extensive Government aid would damp the exercise of 
the voluntary principle, which he thought might safely be trusted to, 
as the most powerful agent of general support. And yet, when the 
proposition is made to let the Church depend on the voluntary principle 
for its support, Lord John Russell is ready to join Lord Brougham in 
taking the opposite side of the argument, and contending that without 
an Established Church, supported l)y the fund^ of the State, the 
religious instruction of the people would be inadequately secured ! 

This substitution of expediency for principle — this blowing hot and 
cold with th# same breath — may serve a temporary purpose, but it 
cannot produce any enduring effect for good ; and it requires no great 
foresight to perceive, that unless fixed an<j unerring principle's be laid 
down as the future rule of Government, and these adhered to with 
steadiness and fidelity, neither the present Administration, nor any 
following in its vacillating and wavering footsteps, can long retain the 
confidence of the country — without possessing which, no Government 
can or ought to exist. 


Manufacturers, Landowners, Am Capitalists in Italy. 

Italy was, in the fourteenth centujy, the greatest manufacturing country in 
Europe ; and, it is very probably, that an advance in the rent ofland stimulated 
manufactures in that, as it has recently done in this country. But, at last, rent 
was carried to so great a height as not merely to place the landowners decidedly 
above the capitalists, but to make thdln almost the only opulent and really in- 
fluential part of the community; and all political power and honours being 
placed in their hands, the other classes were treated as inferior orders. The* 
capitalists then being unable to obtain distinction, respect, or even security, either 
'tie left the country, or lost the appetite for accumulation, and manufactures and 
rnmmpfce declined. — Hopkins's Great Britain for the last Forty Years. 
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PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE COMMUNI- 
CATION ANT) CONVEYANCES ON ROADS.- 


A PAMPHtef, inscribed to His Majesty’s Ministers, has just been 
published by Messrs. Cochrant*and M‘Crone, Waterloo-place ; entitled 
a “ Proposal for a Government Consolidation of the Post-office, Roads, 
and Locomotive Conveyance, whereby taxes and, poor-rates may be 
reduced, food cheapened, labour increased, and capital distributed.” 
The object of the pamphlet is to call the attention of Parliament and 
the country to this important subject previous to Mr. Wallace’s motion 
upon thl’ Post-office, which now stands for the 6th of June, in the 
hope that if a Committee is grafted, it may embrace the subject of 
Roads and Locomotive Conveyance also. From the Scotch papers 
we perceive that steam-carriage ©ommunication between Glasgow and 
Paisley, is considered as u fully and permanently established/* and 
there is no doubt that a few years will make a complete change in our 
inland system of travelling. • As this change, by the partial removal of 
horse labour, will be accompanied by the highest economic results to 
society, it is a matter, we consider, of the last importance, that its mode 
of introduction should become $ National measure . We have too long 
pursued the false system of allowing great inventions to be appropriated 
by the capitalist, instead of appropriating them for the common good. 
The introduction of thiS new species of locomotion h which is the most 
important discovery ever made by man, for it will double the wealth, 
population, and prosperity of the nation, may be made to undo this 
evil everiPtually to the extent of from twelve to fifteen millions yearly. 
For including poor-rates, which the writer proposes should be applied 
to the introduction of locomotive carriages, and the sum exported 
nually for flax, hemp, corn, &c., which the femoval of horses will 
enable us to grind at home, there is a sftm yearly ot above 40,000,000/. 
engaged in the Post-office, Roads, and Stage-coaches, one-third of 
which, or more, may be economized for the public service. 

We believe that all our readers, whatever may be the.^hade of their 
political opinions, will agree with us in thinking, tjjat .whatever would 
tend to effect a reduction of $ taxation, to cheapen food, distribute 
capital, *and give more general and active employment to the labouring 
classes, should be entertained as a paramount matter for mature con- 
sideration. In this supposition we have bo hesitation in calling theijr 
attention to the proposal made in this pamphlet. After taking a view 
of the plan we cannot doubt that its Adoption must guarantee the most 
important change in the social condition of the country ; a change 
which would not only remedy the evils which we are groaning under at 
home, but develop our power to an extent that will pi dee our ascend- 
ancy among nations far above the altitude of competition. In pro** 
portion, hdwever, to our conviction upon this point is our doubt whether 

2 z 2 * 
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Ministers will have the spirit, prudence, and judgment requisite, for 
the adoption of a proposition so novel and important. The change is 
too complete and sweeping, and we may add Jhe advantages of it are 
far too probable and^definite, to allow us to suppose that the plan will 
meet the approbation of our reform-professors who hold the reins of 
Government, unless the national voice be raised in its favour. We 
are happy to observe that the daily press is taking up the subject, and 
recommending that it should be strenuously, ‘advocated in Parliament, 
and urgently enforced upon the Government to entertain the idea, and 
institute the inquiry suggested, preparatory to some legislative enact- 
ment. We hope our readers wiu look int<\ the matter — the proposal 
is one that affects the interests of every family in* tKe three king- 
doms. As the appointment of the* Committee prayed for in the 
pamphlet will greatly depend upon the subject being taken up by the 
public, previous to*Mr, Wallace’s motion of the Post-dfice, on the 6t,h 
of next month, we hope they will not omit the opportunity. 


Combination for Raising Wages. 

The labouring classes form the great majority of every community, and, as has 
been already observed, a country must considered as happy or miserable, in 
proportion as those classes are abundantly or scantily supplied with the neces- 
saries and comforts of Kfe. From this principle it necessarily follows, that com- 
binations for lowering wages, could they be effectual, must be regarded as con- 
spiracies for increasing human misery ; and th^t combinations for raising wages, 
could they be effectual, must be approved as associations for the piomotion of 
human happiness. In the whole compass of economical sconce, the most im- 
portant practical question is this, namelyysan combinations, amongst the labour- 
ing classes, exact a permanent increase of ^ages ? — Colonel Torrens. 

— r — * 

Charitable Banks for the Benefit of the Operative and Labouring 
f Classes. - ** 

Amongst the many admirable institutions devised by Napoleon Bonaparte, for 
the benefit of France, and worthy of imitation by the other countries of Europe, 
few are more excellent in their principle, more simple in their detaij, more perfect 
in their system, or more practicable in attainment, than the regulation which he 
instituted for establishing of ‘*Le Mont de Pi6te,” or charitable banks ; and we 
know of no plan more eqjsily put into execution, or more peculiarly suited to the 
wants of Ireland, than similar institutions. One of those now rare chaiacters, a 
pains-taking, enterprising, and resident Irish landlord, of ample means, has 
bestowed considerable time and attention in trying to establish such banks amongst 
us, which he has juftly designated as being “ far more efficacious than a 

COMPULSORY POOR-RATE." 

Of the berieheial practical Te9ults from such institutions in Ireland, we have* 
little doubt, and of their tyghly salutary effect upon the habits and morals of the 

a le ? there can be no question; they Would dfew into active opnrajion and 
ilness both land and exertions, that now lie barren and slothful, and without 
requiring considerable advances, and Attended with no loss to the* subscriber or . 
community, put into operation valuable energies and enterprises upon such ra- 
tional and certain return as would ensure the stability of these institutions. In a 
future number we shall return tothi* important subject, and give some details of 
the plan, merely observing, that as the Savings-Banks fund has now accumu- 
lated to upwards of TWENTY MILLIONS sterling, there is no shadow of douBt 
upon our min^s but that the Charitable Banks would, in a very few years, vastly 
exceed that amount, paving, meantime, effected a great and permanent good to 
the community, and in all human probability obviated the necessity of applying 
POOR LAWS to Ireland. — Stewart's Dhpalch — Dublin Newspaper . 
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GREAT MEETING. IN THE CITY OF LONDON, FOR 
THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


• • 

Ontk of the largest Meetingg ever held in the City of London, took 
place on Monday evening last, in the great room of the London 
Tavern, for the purpose of proposing dnd discussing certain reso- 
lutions as to the evils produced by the union between the Church and 
the State, and the desirability of dissolving their connexion. The 
newspapers have, generally, given a very brief account of its proceed- 
ings, r pie Times despatches the whole business, which occupied five 
hours, in a very short abstract of t|ie speeches. The Morning Herald, 
Morning News , and Morning Advertiser , each contain a short report, 
of about a column only, from the same reporter. The Morning Chro- 
nicle alone, of all the daily papers, contains a # tolerably full report ; 
and this, from the carelessness of the printers, is printed in such a way 
as to make much of it unintelligible, parts of .the speech of one gentle- 
man being incorporated with parts of the speech of ‘another, in such a 
way as to make'them all imperfect and incomplete. 

As this is the first great Mefring in the metropolis, at which the 
Separation of the Church from Mie State has been publicly advocated, 
and as we feel assifred that thif question will soon become the all- 
engrossing topic of public discussion and public action, we think we 
shaH render an acceptable service to our readers?, in placing before 
them, lot perusal and record, a more accurate account of these pro- 
ceedings* than has appeared id any of the papers, or than is to be 
found in any other quarter ; the more especially, as Lord Brougham, 
Lord Grey, Lord Althorp, and Lord John Russell, have each expressed 
their determination to uphold the Church Establishment at all hazards, 
and at all cost. m 

The Meeting was convened for six o’clock ; but such was the desire 
to secure admission, that the room was entirely^filled soon after five. 
Every seat was removed from the body of the hall to admit only of 
9 standing room ; and every part of the floor was densery filled, while 
the galleries were crowded with ladies. The reporters state that from 
2000,to»3000 persons were prelent ; and add, that as many wete unable 
to obtain.a.dmission. The audience presented the most respectable ap- 
pearance*; and every thing marked the greatest earnestness of purpose 
in all present. At six o'clock, Mr. Hume, M.P., took the chair; and 
th*e business of the evening then proceeded as fcliows : 

The Chairman said that lie attended there at the request of a numerous and 
^respectable body of his constituents ; and the interest which so many friends of 
Civil and Religious Liberty took in the settlement of this groat and important 
question was, he hoped, a sufficient warrantry for his absence from those Legis~ 4 
lative duties \%Jhich might ordinarily be considered to have a more legitimate de- 
mand upon-his time, (Hear.) On itn occasion like the present, when interests 
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so deep and so important were at stake — interests which involved, in a greater de- 
gree than many might at first sight imagine, the future peace, happiness and wel- 
fare of this great country — he felt that in justice tp himself and to his constituents 
he could not be absent. (Cheers.) With the general subject of their meeting 
they were so well acquainted, that he would only occupy their attention by a few 
observations on some of the few topics that it involved. The great question 
before them was, how far the system now existing in this country, by which one 
portion of its inhabitants should have peculiar privileges and emoluments for the 
support of and for the performance of their religious duties, was consonant with 
the well-being of the mass of the community, and how long that system, if in- 
consistent with such well-being, ought to be permitted to exist (hear) ? It might, 
perhaps, be matter of doubt with many 1 who now sought the disalliance of the 
Church from the State, whether that alliance was iiot, at the time of the Re- 
formation, absolutely necessary for the protection of the Protestant religion from 
the hostile power and influence of the Pope and the Popish Church, and' whether 
the Protestants would not in vain Slave struggled for existence but for the pro- 
tection of the State. (Hear ! and cries of “ never, never/’) Well, every man 
would doubtless exercise his own judgment. It was but a speculative point, and 
that was his reading of our history. The question which now fairly came before 
the consideration of the people was, not whether this alliance was in its origin good 
or bad, necessary or unnecessary ; but whether the existing state of our insti- 
tutions, and of the times, rendered it desirable or not that this alliance should 
any longer continue. (Hear.) There could not be a doubt in his mind that the 
Dissenters had for a series of years suffered various grievances which they ought 
not to have laboured under, and for the remedying of which they had long pe- 
titioned in vain. (Hear.) lie, however, had been one of those who flattered 
themselves within the last six or seven years that the time was at length approach- 
ing when those grievances would be redressed. After the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts — after the repeal of the Catholic disabilities— after the various 
improvements which had taken place in our civil and fiscal regulations, he con- 
fessed that he was perhaps foolish enough torthink the time was come when all 
the remaining disabilities imposed upon tlh Dissenters would be swept away, 
and themselves put upon an equal footing wHh believers of every creed. (Hear, 
hear.) But when he and others found that they had been disappointed in these 
expectations — when they found that the measures passed by, or proposed to, the 
Legislature were utterly inadequate as cures for the evils which they pioposed to 
remedy — when they found that no attention was paid to their just, modeiate, and 
reasonable requests, it then became a questioil for them to consider wither it 
would not be even more expedient for them to adopt the manly course of coming 
forward at once and demanding the whole of their civil rights. (Loud cheers.) 
They were not merely called on to consider the propriety of Dissenters petition- 
ing the Legislature for a faif and general registry of births, marriages, and burials ; 
they were not called tq consider merely whether they should any longer pay 
Church-rates to support a Church in whose doctrines they did not believe, or to 
claim the admission of Dissenters to the universities ; but to consider whether 
there was not some great and decisive principle, the practical recognition of 
which by the Legislature, would at once remove all their complaints — to consider, 
in short, whether they should not lay the axe to the root of the tree, whose .noxious 
branches they hatf vainly endeavoured to lop. ^(Hear, bear.) 

He was one who had been anxious to bring about these great changes gra- 
dually and progressively*— he had been one of those who thought it imprudent to 
demand so much at first; but now he was anxious wholly to remove from 
Dissenters all complaints arising from the compulsion on them to support a 
Church to which they did not belong, mom especially knowing that that Church had 
ample funds on which to support itself in the most liberal manner. (Hear, 
bear.) But he would candidly tell them, that it was not until lately that he was 
convinced of the expediency of this course. It was not until he was convinced 
of the determination pf the Church Establishment to do nothing— -it was not until 
i jie saw that to every reasonable request a direct negative was given— it was not 
until he saw that the peace of the country woyld probably be disturbed fojr years 
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by the separate discussion of ail these various grievances — it was not until he be- 
came fully convinced of these things, that his mind embraced the conviction that 
it was most politic to demand at once the only efficient remedy— -viz., th» 
dissolution of the allianoe between Church and State. (Great cheering.) One 
great benefit, at least, would be the destruction of that political influence which 
the State had hitherto exercised over the Church for tife most corrupt purpose!. 
There had scarcely been one single measure of tyranny, taxation, or oppression 
under which this count) y had suffered, in th£ prosecution of yrhlch the Govern* 
ment of the day had not h^d the full benefit of the support of the Church Esta- 
blishment — (hear, hear) ;«md mnv they attempiedno revive the cry of the Church 
in danger. (Laaghter.) *Tl»at cry w'ould no longer do. (No, no.) No doubt 
there was danger ; but the danger was nqf to their religion, but to their monopoly 
* — to that monopoly which they enjoyed at the expense of the many millions who 
dissented from their doctrines. (Hear, hear.) This was a manifest injustice, 
(Hear, hear.) The whole question was merely one of policy ; for, as to principle, 
there was not a man who could think for five minutes who wpuld not agree with 
it, and who, moreover, would not say,* that the bishops should be removed from 
the House of Peers. (Hear.) Indeed the best interests of the Establishment 
itself, regarded as £ religion, would be consulted by it, for all history mui all ex* 
perience told them that political power injured instead of benefiting a religious 
institution. Had the Bishops shown a desire to remove those just complaints 
which the Dissenters had for years past made ? llad the manner in winch they 
had exercised their suffrages tended to make them more agreeable to the people 
of this country than they intrinsically were? (Hear.) And even now, did they 
not set themselves in an attitude of jesolute defiance to the claim of the Dis- 
senters for admission to and participation in the great Rational establishments of 
the realm ? No doubt in these wise attempts at resisting all conces$ion, how- 
ever trivial, they would have the concurrence and assistance of the House of 
Peers ; but it would remain ftr the country to sefy how far the House of Com* m 
mons, representing not only particular interests, but the interests of the whole 
community, should permit this system long to exist. 

From the course then adopted l^y ^je clergy, and from the course which he was 
sorry to say his Majesty’s Government seemed inclined to adopt, he was no 
longer .able to pursue that medium line of policy which he had formerly advo- 
cated. lie stated it as his opinion, given after mature deliberation, that the 
Government of the day was determined to yield nothing to justice only— -that 
they were determined to hold out to the last for the possession of all the exclu- 
sive privileges of the Church Establishment. (Hear, hear.) They had, indeed* 
attempted* some pitiful specimens of redressive legislation, but such attempts 
would not do in the present times. (Cheers.) Some radical and effective altera- 
tion was imperiously required. The Government was not alive to the state of 
the country. (Ileai.) The Ministers did not suffiaiently fed the importance of 
those who now complained of the proscription of existing laws. (Ilear, hear ) 
They acted ruinously in relation to tlie State; they acted ruinously in relation 
even to the Established Church. (Hear.) As a public man, therefore, he 
pledged himself (and he never shrunk from acting up 4o his pledge) to devote 
bis best exertions to the promotion of the cause which he had espoused. (Cheers.) 

If the Ministers of the country, on the representations of the *pt‘ople, abandoned 
their duty, and were about to toss abroad the applp of Siscdrd# it was right that 
the people should step forward aftd tell them of their error. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had declared, soon after he took office, that it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s Government to carry on fhe administration of affairs in accordance 
with the wishes and the feelings of the majority of the people. If, therefore, h& 
•was to give the Government credit for sincerity, he could only account for their 
•apathy on this subject by their ignorance of the real state of public opinion m 
England. This, therefore, made it more than ever imperative on the people to 
let their sentiments be known, and to give to their expression the weighty sanc- 
tion of calm deliberation. (Hear, hear.) Considerable difference of opinion 
existed as to what measure would effectually accomplish the separation of this 
Church ffbqi the State. Some seemed to think that complete freedom from aJF 
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the burdens pressing on Dissenters and an equality of civil rights were all that 
was required ; whilst others thought that the property of the Church ought to be 
applied for public and national purposes. (Cheery.) He would therefore recom- 
mend to those whose duty it would be to introduce ttej Resolutions, to state 
clearly and explicitly what {hey required, that no after-charge of concealment, or 
want of candour, should ever with a shadow of fairness be brought against them. 
Tire honourable gentleman concluded amidst general applause, by soliciting the 
orderly attention of tl\e Meeting to evfery person who should address therfi, whether 
inimical or favourable to the object they had in view. ^ 

The Rev. W. J. Fox said that in moving the first resolution which was to be 
submitted to the Meeting, he felt it incumbent on him to say a few words as to 
the motives which influenced those who* sent forth the requisition calling the 
present assembly. That requisition did not originate ekclusively with#th« devotees 
of any paiticular creed, or with the members pf any particular party. It ori- 
ginated with men of maify denominations, opinions, and parties, having one 
feeling in common on a question cm which civil and religious liberty in their 
opinion depended. (Hqftf.) They sought to promote no hostile proceeding 
towards any party, religious or political ; they had no hostility to the Church of 
England, as a Church. (Hear.) They sought not to deprive it of any property 
which really belonged to it- — they came not there to discuss the propriety of its 
arrangements, or of its creeds dr forms — they wished it all success as a moral in- 
stitution — they wanted only one thing — to keep its rod off their backs. (Hear, 
hear.) They had no feeling, no principle, which an intelligent and religious and 
benevolent Christian might not most heartily join in ; for what man of that de- 
scription could desire either to plunder lns«neiehbour or to degrade his neigh- 
bour ? (Hear, hear.) They came not there to advocate any particular party ; nor 
did they come there in opposition to the Church. It was stated the other day, by 
a curious specimen of Oxfordjogical commonplace, that all who differed from 
* the Church wanted but to establish their own religion in its place ; and the proof 
which they alleged was, that all their petitions tended to the separation of Church 
from State; which was in effect supposing (to put a parallel ease) that any man who 
said it was better to live without animal foo$ must necessarily have a desire to 
steal his neighbour’s leg of mutton. (Chepr% and laugh ter*) They came not 
there merely on account of the presqjit state of the dissenting claims, although 
there had been lately a variety of negotiations between the Dissenters in London 
and the Ministry, and tile position into which both had put themselves by tho^e 
negotiations, had excited feelings which he thought it would be well for the Dis- 
senters of London to express — but that was not a dissenting meeting^ but a 
meeting of the friends of civil and religious liberty of all denominatioifs. Their 
object was one which ought equally to influence Churchman and Dissenter- 
believer and unbeliever— Protestant and Catholic — Jew and Christian : for their 
object was to put every man rin the possession of equal civil rights, whatever 
might be his peculiar religious opinions* (Cheers.) The resolutions which had 
been drawn up, demanded for every man this important right — this right so es- 
sential to the well-being of all the political, religious, and social relations of the 
community. In those resolutions they declared what their chairman had re- 
quired — they declared that they did not recognise the right of Governments to 
frame a religion for the nations whose affairs they superintended. (Hear, hear.) 
They declared thafrtheir doing was an invasion of the rights of conscience, 
and an establishment of a system of castes to which free men ought not td sub- 
mit. (Hear, hear.) They went on to declare, that the revenues of the Church, as 
at present administered, formed a grgat corruption-fund, the existence oL which 
was perilous to the interests of the nation— tliat the interests of knowledge and 
religion, and morality, and of the Church of England herself, so far as she pur- L ‘ 
sued those objects, were endangered byh civil 'establishment, and that all those 
public purposes would be much better provided for by leaving every religious 
system to bear its own burdens. (Loud cheers.) The resolutions, therefore, 
went on to declare, that whilst they regarded the different grievances put forth by 
j^fferent denominations, as, grievances that ought to be redressed, they .regarded 
as the great national grievance of all, the establishment of a political, hierarchy. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) They prayed, therefore, that such hierarchy might be dis- 
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solved by the abolition of the Spiritual Peerages, by devoting to national pur* 
poses the national property now held by clerical corporations (great cheering) ; 
and, by putting all religionists the same footing, thus establishing the only 
state of things really d&erving the name of civil and religious liberty. (Hear, 
hear.) That was the disunion which they wished ^to effect — a disunion which 
was fairly to be compared, not to the tearing a branch from the constitution, but 
rather to the tearing a fungus from the tree m which it had rooted itself. (Hear, 
hear.) Then, indeed, would the civil constitution of our ’country resemble one 
of our native oaks — its roots deep in the earth, its branches tossing high in the 
air — from whose trunk had severed the u'nnatural alliance of the fungus, 
which would fain have drunk up its sap, and rooted itself in the noble tree, till 
the contagion of its rottenness spread through every limb, and made it fall a vic~ 
tim to the fii$t storm that barst upon its devoted head, (immense cheering.) 

They might be told, perhaps, that the object which they had in view was im- 
practicable. This he denied. lie was aware they would have to encounter diffi- 
culties and opposition ; but what great and important change had been effected 
without them ? (Hear.) And he would repeat, on the part of the requisitionists, 
that they were meg who looked to principles, believing that by adherence to 
principles alone, the world could be eventually governed so as to reubze the highest 
interests of the human race. In their opinion this was not a matter of the day ; 
it was a* conviction deep-rooted in their minds — anti the whole experience of their 
lives, all they had read and all the^ had heard, confirmed the conviction that 
political freedom cannot flourish — that religious freedom cannot flourish in purity 
and power — that a nation cannot flourish when it labours under the blighting and 
withering influence of a clerical monopoly. (Hear.) They came forward to de- 
clare those sentiments boldly — they promulgated therfi as matters of eternal mo- 
ment, which were of the day only so far as the disappointments of the day turned 
the feelings of some towards them, and as the<fm*easing intelligence of the day 
directed the minds of others towards them-, thus giving motives for their asset-* 
tion to those who, without such stimulants, might have disregarded them alto- 
gether. (Hear.) They denied the* right of a Government to frame a religion for 
a community. Whether a Govermndint existed by delegation or by conquest. th<* 
assumption of such # right was one of the most extraordinary, one of the most 
monsUous, ever made by frail and presumptuous man. (Hear.) If it were the 
right of one government, it was the right of all governments— if it were the right 
of* one ruler, it was the right of the most despotic sovereign on the face of the 
earth. If conquest gave the right, then had the autocrat of Russia a right to 
march jpto the squares of Warsaw, at the head of Ins mechanical battalions and 
Cossack Ohards, and there say, “I have violated my promise; 1 have destroyed 
your nationality ; I have confiscated your property ; I have sent your nobles to 
Siberia; I have torn your children from their mothers ; 1 have established a right 
of conquest, and now I shall exercise my right — in fnaking a religion." (Hear.) 
Make a religion ! Why, if to Government belonged ttyg power of originating a 
religion, to Government must belong the power of changing it j and thus would 
they open the way to the monstrous scene of members of a delegated Government 
proposing as a resolution that the soul should be defilared immortal, and that 
Providence should reign supreme on earth. Something, too, like this had already 
occurred, as the history of past times would prove. Make.a religion I It was 
not enough for our rulers to do g merely that. Where were tlffe men of largest 
minds ^nd purest hearts, who could be trusted with such a task, and*who would 
not rather, feel it their duty to bow dogm to earth tb receive that divine inspira- 
tion which Heaven alone could give? (Hear,) Man make a religion! As well 
might man pretend to make a world— to spread abroad a new heaven — to launch 
"suns, stars, and* planet^, revolving through new orbits into the regions of bound** 
less space— to spread abroad the vital principle of alt which we breathe— as well 
might he pretend to do this, as to imbody in forms and prescriptions the etheml 
essence, which, springing from Heaven alone, holds undivided and imperial sway 
over lus soul and spirit. (Hear, hear.) The man who would thus presume, would 
he like the mad philosopher in Dr. Johnson’s story* who thought he could com»|| 
mand the.* thunderbolt where to strike and the sun-beam where to glow. (Hear, 
and clieets.) They could recognise no interference between Government and 
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conscience ; and the same freedom which they claimed for themselves they claimed 
for all their brethren of the human race. All that Government had to do with 
religions was, to keep the peace between the parses, should the animosities of 
theological controversy excite them beyond the bound# of moderation. But 
what sort of peace could an,establishment keep ? If it did not prevail entirely 
over the population of a country (as it never could prevail over the population of 
an enlightened country) its emoluments would be a prize constantly upheld to 
contention — a continual excitement to l theologieal warfare. (Hear.) If 'it should 
entirely prevail, what peace would it be then ? What* but such a peace as pre- 
vails in Sp^in and Portugal, and l other countries under tljfc complete dominion of 
priestcraft ? (Hear.) In that sense, the peace of the church woi/ld be the peace 
of the churchyard — where there is peace* because there is no intellectual — no 
moral vitality (hear) ; where there is peace, because tf^ery eye is and every 
arm nerveless — and where force wars not with force, nor man with man ; because 
all are fast mingling into ofte mass of corruptioif, and the only sense of vitality 
left is that of the crawling reptile who feeds and fattens there. (Great cheers.) 

So much for the abstract principle of our Establishment. It was scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that this description was not intended to apply r to the Church of 
England, for it was agreed on all hands that the Church of England was the best 
of all Established Churches. But whether or not they were to consider the prin- 
ciple in relation to her institutions, suppose a foreigner, totally unacquainted 
with the circumstances of the case, were tol^ that the revenues of the Church 
Establishment were 9 , 000 , 000 /. per annum at one calculation, and at the lowest 
not under 3 , 000 , 000 /. how would ho suppose this money was applied ? Would 
he not imagine that in the first place an enlightened and moral teacher was pro- 
vided for every district of tllte country, and that according to the labour of each, 
the money would be proportionally applied ? Would not this be a natural — a 
reasonable supposition ^ and y*tf *aced he say he would make, at the least, a most 
Egregious blunder? What would he say when he heard that out of 11,000 
parishes more than two-thirds, in the proportion at least of six to Sour, were com- 
mitted to the care of non-residents? (llearv heai.) That of those 11,000 
parishes more than 4000 or 5000 were suppbfcd .with curates, and that the livings 
m which the rectors were resident were chiefly those of a ^nailer amount, and 
that the real work of the Church was probably done for considerably jurnler 
1,000,000/., and that all the rest was sinecurism, and applied to other pur- 
poses than religious instruction ? (Hear, hear.) What would be his opi- 
nion of our wisdom, when he found that the remainder — the greater por- 
tion of this fund — was divided amongst 26 Bishops, 700 Ecclesiastical Dig- 
nitaries, and 4000 beneficed Clergymen, chiefly connected with the ariSvocracy of 
the country, and owning that sort of connexion with their flocks, which. partook 
more of the shears than the shepherd’s crook ? (Hear hear.) He would not go 
into the religious part of the Question, because that fell more properly to the lot 
of those whose duty it would be to propose the succeeding Resolutions. JLIe 
•confined himself to the political bearing of the case. He came before them as an 
Englishman, who could not bear that his civil rights should be invaded by parties 
of tl|is description. Did Vt tend to the political freedom of the country that 
several millions p^ivannum should be at the disposal of the Administration of the 
day to serve all the purposes of political corruption ? (Hear, hear.)* Let them 
look to all the recipients of this* fund — to those who expected to be recipients — 
{and it woulfi not be forgotten that a fund so unequally divided, presented* many 
gradations from a lower to a "higher rate pf payment)* — let them remember how 
many connected with those recipients had seats in the legislature, a#d how 
many had votes for its members, and then they might, perhaps, form some- 
thing like an adequate notion of the extensive influence possessed by * 
an enormously wealthy and close coloration, when supporting a sinister 
interest. (Hear.) What had been the results of such an establishment? 
History and experience have proved them to be just what might have been ex- 
pected. In SouthVSermons it was boasted that the Church of England alone, of 
fjgdl churches, broached tho doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance. 
(Hear, hear.) And these doctrines were only forgotten when more liberal opi- 
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nions forced their way into legislation. Need he refer to the persecutions insti- 
tuted by the Church under the House of Tudor ? Need he say who supported to 
the utmost the unjust system of taxing America, which lost England the brightest 
jewel m the Imperial Cif>wn? Need he advert to the period of the French Re- 
volution ? Who farmed the warlike *fury of this country into a blaze (cries of 
“ the Bishops ”)? Yes, and bade to the banquet of fire, blood, and slaughter, in 
even the name of the Prince of Peace. (Hear.) When the abolition of the slave 
trade was*proposed, did not a late Chancmlor declare that the traffic in human 
bodies could not be inconnjstent with religion, because the Bishops had not de- 
nounced it? (Hear.) Who had imposed the censorship on the press, and who 
were now its greatest enemies — but the clergy ? (Hear.) Had they not been 
the most inveterate enemies of education ; and though there were ample educa- 
tional funds *n .England, we£e they not perverted from the object, and the greater 
part kept as sinecures in the hand| of the Established Church 1 Who now oppose 
the grant of a charter to the London University-Athat grant which Henry 
Brougham said, in 1825, no Administration tould be so corrupt as to daro U> 
refuse? Either the present Administration must be monstrously conupjted, or 
greatly overawed bv that power which they formerly set at naught. But the last 
act which lie should mention -r-an act which could never be forgotten — an act 
which was unparalleled in history — was the daring interference of the Bishops in 
tho case of the Reform Bill, between the people afld the recognition of those just 
rights which they demanded with pnited and imperative voice** (Hear, hear, 
hear.) In conclusion, he called on every man who loved civil and religious 
liberty ; he called on every man who had aught in him of reverence for religion 
or love for freedom, who wished to •see the population educated, and those who 
toiled remunerated, and who desired that the means of corruption should be abo- 
lished, and the interest, glory, and prosperity of the country firmly established— 
he called on every such man t* support these Ii«ialtUions. (Immense applause.) 
The Rev. Gentleman concluded by moving the first Restitution : 

“ That the alliance of Church and State is an extension of the authority of the 
civil power beyond its legitimate province, and an interference with the rights of 
conscience ; that it tends to divide society into privileged and subordinate castes, 
on account of differences in religious opinion; that it taxes the industry of the 
community to supply a fund which is ottm applied to the purposes of political 
corruption ; and that it establishes an influence which continually opposes itself 
to salutary measures of reform and national improvement.” 

Mr. Buckingham, M. P. said, that after the very able and elaborate expo- 
sition mf the evils of an Established Church, which had just been addressed to 
the Meeting, it might seem difficult to add to the strength of the arguments, 
or to *fhcrease much the store of valuable authorities, which had fallen 
from the gentleman who had preceded *him. # As, however, the question 
was about to become one which he was sure* would agitate the country 
until it was tranquilly decided (hear), hue held it to b$ the duly of every matt 
who was called upon Uptake a share in such proceedings, to leave no doubt as to 
his individual opinions, *but to state distinctly, clearly, and unambiguously, the 
view which he took on so important a matter. Their hon. chairman had stated 
that it was but recently he had come to the conclusion that.it was necessary to 
consider of the propriety of separating the Church frojp live State, he being one 
of thpse who would have been content, if Govenfment had yielded to the wishes 
ofthe Dissenting community, in relieving them from the more pressiflg grievances 
under Much they suffered. Now he ^ Mr. B.) was* not in the condition of tho 
chairman in this respeot, although he behoved that his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) 

. did, m this tardy and reluctant consideration of the question of such separation, 
represent a very large class of Englishmen in that particular. (Hear.) He (Mr. 
Buckingham) could say for himself, however, trury — and lie mude no scruple of 
avowing it publicly — that so long as he remembered to have thought at alt 
upon this subject of the connexion between the Church and the State, so 
long had he deemed it injurious to both. He had bought that if ever 
an opportunity was presented him of expressing lifcs opinion upon it, he cottUb 
show, clearly to others the ieasons. which had satisfied himself why a dominant re* 
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ligious Establishment was disadvantageous to good government in the State, and 
why it w&s equally prejudicial to the best interests of Christianity in the Church. 
He had not the remotest desire to injure the latter in hej. spiritual capacity; it 
was only of her temporal power that he complained ; and if she were shorn of 
all this to-morrow, her doctrines and her worship might remain untouched. lie 
believed indeed that whatsoever there was of good in the Church of England, was 
good because of its connexion with the true and permanent interests ef sound 
religion : that whatsoever there was of bad in it, was bad because of its connexion 
with the false and fleeting interests of party politics J'^md that if it could be 
purged of the one, while it retained the other, it would be a greajt advantage to 
all parties. But he would examine this Question under the two great heads 
which he had described. * 

V 

First, then, as regarded the utility to the State of a Church Establishment. 
The object which was avowed by all Governments — even by those which had not 
always been most zealous in following out their professions by practice — was the 
happiness of the great majority of ftie country. He asked them whether there 
was any one ingredient iiF human happiness more valuable, one for which men 
had contended more manfully, one which they would make larger sacrifices to 
maintain, than that element — the perfectly undisturbed enjoyment of their re- 
ligious opinions ? (Hear, hear t hear.) If they believed, then, that there was m 
the human mind such a variety of organization, as that men could not, from 1 force 
and compulsion, entertain any particular opinions at the bidding of any earthly 
authority, calling itself orthodox, because it had the power to enforce its doc- 
trines, and making all others heretic's who dissented from their views ; — if they 
conceived that in reading the Scriptures different conclusions would be come to 
by different persons ; — if they recognised, in short, the right of private judgment 
in matters of faith, then they at once impugned the propriety of State Establish- 
ments, since no Establ[shmetfTl!b\ild deserve the*' name of a State Religion, 
\hich did not prescribe uniformity of opinion, a prescription whirh was wholly 
inconsistent with religious freedom or political independence. (Applause.) He 
said, then, that for the Church to be allied to the State was prejudicial to political 
liberty and to human happiness ; and that ttfe State was not aided, but abso- 
lutely impeded in its views for the general good, even supposing the Church was 
conducted in the best possible mode. r But after the recapitulation which had 
been made to the Meeting, of the manner in which the influence of the Church 
had been used, in connexion with the powers of the State, they might be satisfied 
that the Church had not been so conducted. History told them, in one uniform 
and unbroken strain, from its earliest annals to the present time, that wherever 
corruption and despotism had to be supported, the great Dignitaries of tne Esta- 
blished Church had been constantly the first to give their aid — that wherever 
civil liberty had to be extended, or education to be promoted, and the happiness 
of the majority, that is, the lalJouring classes, to be advanced — not only was the 
Church the last to come forward, but she^was the first to put herself in the front 
rank against those who had now been brought to regard htr as their bitter and 
irreconcileable enemy (applause) ; — and it was not until the Dissenters had them- 
selves set the example, in the metropolis and in the provinces, of promoting 
education, circulating publications, and awakening the dormant energies of the 
poorer classes into political and religious life, that the Church, fearing its own 
privileges would be endangered, A>egan to set up r ( ; val universities, counter publi- 
cations, and o'rthodox schools yet even now, at the eleventh hour, the scarcely- 
concealed hostility of the Church to every advance towards political improve- 
ment was unhappily but too appareat ; and its connexion with the State giving 
it far more power than it would otherwise* possess, its alliance was in the last 
degree injurious to good government, and hostile to the best interests of the very 
State from which it derived its strength. (Loud cheers.) 

He came, next, to the question— Did the union of the State with the Church 
lead to the promotion^of sound religion ? for on this single question rested the 
whole gist of the Resolution. He confessed, for himself that he considered this 
Ilonas even more injurious to the Church, regarding it as an instrument'^ reli- 
gion, than it was to the State itself. And why ? U he were asked for a model for a 
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Church, he would naturally refer to the volume of his faith, the New Testament* 
of which, the history of the Gospel, and the early promulgation of Christianity, , 
formed the subject matter. It nad been his lot to have read that volume in the 
land where its scenes evere laid, and its events had transpired} and amidst, the 
simple beauty of its narratives and associations, be had often thought that if it 
were possible to carry some one from the interior oF central Africa who had never 
heard any thing of Europe, and by some sudden charm to imbue him with sum- 
cient education to read the Gospel 11 istorJF in Palestine, and if they were than to 
refer hun to the description of our Church Establishment in England— even if it 
were given by a churchman himself — for the pfirpose of inquiring whether them 
were any resemblance between those Uvo things— (applause)— -he was quite sum 
that such an individual would suppose the question to be asked in mockery.* II® 
would say. “.1 cannot tridy understand the language in which you make the in- 
quiry ; you cannot mean to ask me whether the meek and lowly^ religion of the 
Chinch of Christ, as depicted *»n the Gospel, and tlife religion of the Church of 
England, as seen in the Articles and Iioniilies, and deans and chapters, and 
bishops and cathedrals— and robes and mitres— an<^ principalities, and power*, 
and pomps and vanities of modern times — resemble each other : but your meaning 
must be — Did ySu ever see two things so different (Applause.) r J his would be 
the simple and unsophisticated conclusion of a man brought to read the Gospel 
for the first time, and then to contemplate, also fbr the first time, a Church Esta- 
blishment's it is seen in England. The truth was, that cdqcj)iion, and early 
impressions, and the long habits of veneration in which we had all been brought 
up in regard to the Establishment, had blinded us to many of its defects, and we 
were therefore unable to judge of •them as they would be seen by a stranger. 
Hut if any of the disciples of the Saviour, or the eaily Apostles, who first spread 
the Compel through heathen lands, could reappear among us now, their asto- 
ni hment would be extreme to see the sc.'UiMik credible metamorphosis which 
the simple beauty of primitive Christianity had undergone. (Cheers.) m 

It had beeti thought desirable that persons praying for the separation of Church 
and State, should explain distinctly what they Iheant; and he remembered that 
on a discussion whicn had taken pfcice elsewhere, upon a petition presented to 
that effect, a gentleman had alleged that they who prayed for this separation did 
not, understand what they wished. In oyier that he might not be subject to this 
imputation, he would say at once, that he meant by tins separation, to take from 
•the Church all her temporal wealth and temporal po*er, derived alone from her 
connexion with the State, and place her on an exact level with all the other Teli- 
gious sects of the country, neither above nor below any, but equal with them all. 
The ClfUrch at the present time depended on three distinct kinds of property. 
The first consisted of tithe ; the second consisted of endowments, benefactions, 
and legacies left by pious individuals; and the third consisted of rates taken from 
the population generally, for the repair of the chufches and other uses. Of the*® 
three classes of property the tithe was of Jewish origin rand if he had read the litbm 
rightly, it was given to the Levites, in payment for tneir services, and m lMMi Of 
all other participation in the wealth possessed by the other tribes * for, while all 
the lest of the children of Is r ael had lands allotted tb each tribe, the Eevites had 
none — and, accordingly, the tithe of all the produce was gu^? n to them, on this 
ex pi ess ground, “ because they had no other inheritance.”, If, in the presentaay * 
after the Levitical mode* tithes were now only enjoyed by those who had no 
othfcr allowance to subsist up&i — if they merely, as heretofore, provided food, 
raiment, and shelter, for the priesthopd, he believdd that no complaint would be 
mad® against them.^Bui being of Jewish origin, they ought to have no 
place in Christian estimation ; thty ought to be as utterly abolished a# the 
sacrifices theinselvel— (hear, hear) ; and the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land might as well come forward and demaitd an oblation of bull*, rams* 
and goats— (cheers)— or the yarious offerings of the Jewish ages, a* de- 
mand those tithes which were for a Jewish ceremonial, and which had 
wrongfully adopted by the Christian Church. Since, ton, they did not be- 
long to, the church* or to the landlord, and as they should not be given up ^ 

• tenant*- he contended for the right, and whenever he had an opportunity, be i 
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maintain the right of the State, to appropriate every farthing of those tithes. (Loud 
cheers.) There were many modes in which their whole amount might be advan- 
tageously devoted to the great public purposes of, educating the ignorant, reliev- 
ing the sick, sustaining the poor, and other works of benevolence and utility : 
mud to these, and these only,, ought they tc^be applied. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Supposing theChurch, then, to he divested of all the wealth, consisting of purely 
ecclesiastical tithes (for lay impropriations rested of coarse on a very, different 
basis), there would still remain the second description of her property, consisting 
of those endowments, legacies, and benefactions, whic]t f from time to time had 
been bestowed on her by pious individuals, whose death bed interviews with 
ghostly confessors were often followed by' large donations to the Church, as an 
easy mode of obtaining absolution from ♦sins, which they were taught to believe 
the priests of the day could give, if they were handsomely paid for the favour. 
Now as the greater part of these endowments hafl been made by our Roman Ca- 
tholic ancestors to promote 1 the interests of the Romish Church, to pay for masses 
said for the souls of the dead, &c. r , it must be clear, that if the will of the bene- 
factor was to be the rule for guiding their appropriation, these endowments ought 
to have been given to Catholic establishments, when the Protestant Church dis- 
sented, and reformed, and separated itself from the Papal jurisdiction and Papal 
power. And if it should be said, that the State had a nght to turn these legacies 
to a better account, and transfef them to the support of what the benefactor would 
call a pemiciaH*, heresy had he been alive — had the State now an equal right 
to say, that since they could not be appropriated in strict accordance with the ori- 
ginal donor’s will without injury to- the public weal, nor continued in their pre- 
sent shape without disadvantage to the interests of the community at large, they 
had an equal right now to transfer them to such beneficial purpose as the Legis- 
lature might see fit. It was worthy of remark, however, that when these endow- 
ments and the tithes were clai#»swk* as the exclusive property of the Church, it 
^seemed to be forgotten that this word, in its right acceptation di<j t not mean the 
Bishops and the Clergy of the Church of England, hut the whole congregation of 
the Christian Church, wherever Situated. The' word used in the original Greek 
was “ Ecclesia,” from whence we have our^term Ecclesiastical ; but this Eccle- 
sia meant simply assembly or congregation. 4 ln this sense was used by the 
Greek poet, Aristophanes “ the assembly of the wicked,” in which David 
prayed not to be found, is called u Ecclesia” in the Septuagint, or Greek version 
of the Psalms ; and m th£ Acts of the Apostles the same term was used to denote 
a riotous and confused multitude. But those who had the direction of the work 
of translating the New Testament out of the original Greek, were positively in- 
structed f, as we learn from Bishop Burnet’s History of the Reformation*, to trans- 
late the word “ Ecclesia” as Church, and not as Congregation, which was«\\s only 
true and legitimate meaning. (Hear, hear.) As to the motives with which such 
instructions were given, he Would say nothing ; they must be apparent to all ; 
but this he would add, that if the word Congregation were substituted for Church, 
in all the places in which the latter term appeared, the u patronage of the Congre- 
gation” and u the wealth of the Congregation” would convey very different impres- 
sions from those now attached to the phrase, “ tip privileges and property of the 
Church.” (Loud, cheers.) 

He came lastly to .the, third description of Church property — the rates levied 
from all classes of household ersr, churchmen, andj, dissenters, for tKte repair of the 
churches andVrther purposes purely connected with the State Establishments ; in 
reference to*wbich they had seen lately a naeasure of Government, which lie was 
glad to fmd had excited universal! dissatisfaction. He was glad, because it 
proved to him that there was a clear and strong sense of honesty and justice in 
the community, whatever were the blindness and muddin&s of vision of those 
who ruled. (Hear.) He foilnd that the people perceived this to be a mere 
juggle, and were aware that the transfer of it would make it worse than before, 
since it would render permanent that which was before unstable; besides which, it 
laid the burden on tht? shoulders of those who never before had contributed, namely, 
Catholic Irish, and the Presbyterian Scotch. To the Church — of which he 
confessed himself one — it was degrading to say, that it could not stand without 
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these helps. (Applause.) What would the high-minded bankers and merchants 
of the City say, if ;ontributions had to beeatheted at every corner of the streets to 
support and maintain them ? .(Hear.) They would repudiate such a notion with 
disdain, and would d«*kre at once, that they were weattby e««ugh to sapnart 
themselves. If the Church were indeed poor, if it lytd hem staoped of any of ite* 
undoubted wealth by persecution or plunder, if it stood in need of the aid of its 
friends accomplish some object to which its own resourses was inadequate, 
it might then reasonably ask for support ffom others; but even then that sup- 
port should be voluntary. It was degrading to any religious establishment 
to exact rates from persons even of its own persuasion, under the coercion of 
pains and penalties if refused ; but still more disgraceful to wring it from those 
who were of a different persuasion, andtthen by the power of the aid thus obtained 
to turn against their contributors, and deny them an equal enjoyment of civil and 
religious freedom, which the Ciyirch was now doing* (Great applause*) 

But if the Church were divested of her tithes— if her endowments were equitably 
applied to some charitable purposes, and if church-rates were abolished altogether 
— would the Church, even then, be divested of every thing i Was it not notorious 
that the members of the Church of England, from the peerage to the gentry, in- 
cluded, if not the most numerous, at least the most wealthy section of society ? 
(No, no.) Here then was the monstrous absurdity of the wealthiest portion „ot 
tire community calling upon the least wealthy to # assist them in a matter so dear 
to every man as religion ought to be. The fact, however, was, thftMvhilst religion 
was to the poorer man a matter of the heart, it was a mere affair of pomp and pre- 
tension to the richer. The poor were, therefore, willing to put their hands into 
their own pockets, and contribute their mite, however small, to the voluntary sup- 
port of Dissenting chapels and Dissenting teachers. *But religion sat very lightly 
indeed on the shoulders of the rich. They would wear it so long as other people 
would pay for it, but they did not love it so mtom to be anxious to pay for it 
themselves, (Jlear.) He hoped, however, that this would be fairly put to thlf 
test : that every sect would be called upon to support its own teachers, and its 
own edifices, and we should then 'see who were sincere and who were not; and 
' which sect was most earnest in its dasire to spread religion for its own sake, with- 
out regard to emolument, honour, tr reward. (Much cheering.) 

Fcfr himself, lie was no advocate for a Slate religion in any way; but if the will 
o/the majority demanded the formation of some systen^of national worship, and 
its teachers were to be paid at the national expense, and he were called upon to 
suggest the mode of their payment, he should recommend the adoption of the very 
opposite principle to that now observed. At present, the working curate receives 
the least pay, and as he grows older and higher in the clerical profession, his 
emoludfents are augmented, as if in the supposition that he became more and more 
worldly the longer be administered what were called sacred things, till he roiled 
in wealth as he approached a bishopric, and lived in a palace and ruled a prin- 
cipality when he came to be the primate of the land* (Hear, hear.) Now he 
(Mr. Buckingham) thought that the very reverse of this rule would be a nearer 
approach to the religion of Jesus, which was self-denying, wealth-abjuring, and 
meek, lowly, and submissive, in the most striking degree ; the Saviour himself 
setting the example of a willing and a cheerful poverty, commanding his disciples 
to sell all that they had and give to the poor, advising theja to take neither purse nor 
scrip for their journey, and teaching that the love* of money was the root of all 
evit, and that die rich man could not enter the kingdom of heaven? If he (Mr. 
Buckingham) were therefore called upon to suggest the fittest mode for the pay- 
ment of a national priesthood, supposing that to be deemed necessary, it would 
„ be this : — He held that the time when a person entered the ministry might fairly 
be taken as the most worldly period of Jus life, and that every man who lived in 
the exercise of his profession as a Christian minister, ought to become less and 
less worldly, and more and more spiritual, the longer be lived, in proportion* 
therefore, as a minister devoted himself to bis duty, would be ween himself from 
his attachment to the world. He would propose then that alf persons entering the 
ministry of the Establishment should, in their first ye&r, be allowed such a salmfw 
as wqukf Enable them to dress, well, to dine agreeably, and to entertain their 
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friends ; but as they went onward, as they approached higher and higher to th 
elevated dignities of their holy calling, as they drew nearer to heaven, and became 
more spiritualized, they should progressively subdue their earthly appetites. (loud 
cheers.) So that at last, after passing through rectories, deaneries, and chapters, a 
man at the time he became r a bishop, might live most temperately in every sense 
of the word j and when he became an archbishop, or supreme Head of the 
Church, and was looked upon as a pattern of piety — then, that roots and herbs and 
simple water from the fountain would be his most appropriate fare. (Loud cneers, and 
laughter.) In every point of view, therefore, in which tni; matter could be regarded, 
he thought the present system of State Establishments and inordinate emoluments, 
wrong in principle, and wholly opposed f io the very spirit and essence of Chris* 
tianity ; and believing, as he did, that beth religion and good government were 
injured by the existing union between the Church arid the State, .for the sake of 
both lie earnestly desired to see their dissolution. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was then w put from the chair, and carried with acclamations, four 
or five hands only being held up against it. 

The Kev. Dr. Bennett, of Silver Street Chapel, moved the following Resolu- 
tion: — u That the alliance of Church and Stale subjects the Church to a de- 
grading countrol in the appointment of its ministers and the conduct of its 
discipline ; that it is hostile tc^ the interests of religion, has caused persecutions, 
and fomented sectarian animosities ; and is shown, by history and experience; to 
be a far less Effeient provision for the instruction of the people, than would arise 
{rom leaving religion to voluntary support/' He denied that he was an enemy 
to the doctrines of the Established Church ; on the contrary, he believed them to 
be true, and he also believed that the gredt capital articles of her creed were 
essential as a means of salvation. (Hear.) And it was because he did believe 
this, and wished to see its great doctrines disseminated — that he opposed the 
State connexion, because he'^Lftd not see an %ngel that should spread her 
wings and fly through heaven to preach the Gospel, stand fluttering with her feet 
bound to the throne. (Cheers.) But, said some parties, you are an enemy to 
us, because you wish to seize our revenues. To such parties he might reply, that 
they wished to keep them, and there might* be*as much cupidity in wishing to 
keep as in wishing to get. He would be iKTmore guilty of injustice in keeping 
what belonged to another, than in snatching at that which did not belong to him. 
He would no more take from the Established Church what was fairly her ow,n, 
than lie would leave in her hands what belonged to others. But it wa 3 said — 
Realty the Church is not so very rich ? He would only say, in reply, that if he 
wished to express a curse of refined malignity on any Church, he would say, 
“ Let her be as rich as the Church of England.” (Hear.) He had examined the 
effects which the connexion of the Church with the State was producing and he 
saw that it was destroying the primeval condition of Christianity. So little did 
many members of the Church know of its early history, and so much had others 
of them been mystified J>y designing*men, that they actually believed Jesus 
Christ himself had tied the Church to the State. Let it be proved that the 
alliance with the State was Scriptural, and he would bow to it ; let it be proved 
that there was an alliance with the State for the three first centuries of the 
Christian era, and he would sanction it. But such, in truth, was not the con- 
dition of the Church of Christ during those three hundred years in which it 
flourished in its high ana palmy state, when “ the glorious army of martyrs ” shed 
their blood for Christianity^ when all that were renowned in intellect, anci all 
that were* pure in heart, were ranged on /he side of religion against th% direct 
power of the world, and without any sanction from the State. Oh ! tet them 
have again their primitive Christianity : this was all they asked ; for this only did 
they contend. f 

If he were asked what he meant by a separation of Church and State, he re- 
plied that his wish was to place Christianity just where Christ and his Apostles 
left it. In 300 years it had conquered the world, and for 1500 years since, it had 
not gained a step -nay, it had lost more than it had gained. (“Mo, noC' 
yes ! ” and “explain ! "j The Mohammedan religion now covered ah immepse 
portion of the earth, that was gained over to. Christianity, before State religions 
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were ever established. (Hear.) Established religions had corrupted eveiy 
country into which they had entered. Let them but look at them, and they, 
would see, in proportion a# theis dominion had been perfected, what mischiefs 
had arisen from them ; and they would see also, that in proportion as they had 
been met by another principle, which lqjer ages had happily introduced on to the 
earth, these countries had been restored to a happier state. Look at the Italians J 
Where werp the men who enlightened the world by their eloouence, arid who had 
spread the Roman name through every clime ? They were gone ! And what 
had extinguished the geqiUs of that land? Wh^t, but the tyranny of priest* 
craft? (Cheers. J Look, again, at Spain, where tne principle of aliiance»between 
Church and State had become dominant.* It had turned a paradise into a desert, 
and extinguished the finest minds and tli% highest intellects ; it had brought the 
mines of Per* said Mexico to bankruptcy. And if any man told him it was the 
want of civil liberty which had degraded Spain, he woujd say that if the Church 
and State had not been allied, the Spanish Government and despotism also had 
not been allied. In this country, and in many*others, we did not see the whole 
effects of this alliance, because toleration had shrouded it When this same 
toleration was bom she was a lovely dame ; but she was now in an intermediate 
period— a sort of John the Baptist era, between the Christian and the Jewish 
religions. She was what the geologists would call g transition rock — a chrysalis 
— .something between the crawling caterpillar of absolute servility, and tl** golden 
butterfly that soars in absolute freedom. (Cheers.) 

Toleration had been a lovely dame, but she had lived too long, and would 
make a frightful old woman, something like ah Egyptian mummy. Toleration, 
which was once a glorious word, was^iow a hateful word, and the Dissenter was 
indignant if the word were ever applied to him. The friends of the Episcopal 
Church in America were most decided foes to a connexion between Church and 
State. On an occasion when oi!e of the Goverrttffftfted, the Government decided 
that funeral sern#ms should be preached in honour of tire memory of the de~ 
ceased, and all parties complied except one. And who was he ? Was he one of 
those independents who had for ages been opposed to the connexion between 
Church and State ? No ! It was*Bis4iop Ilooart, who said that if Government 
were allowed to dictate in one thing, sit might lead to a renewal of the exploded 
notions *of Church and State. (Hear, hear.) * Hobart bad been over to England, 
ami knew, therefore, what religion suffered by such & connexion. But it wn« 
said that ihey must have a Church for the poor. But who did not know that the 
poor belonged to other religious communions ? Who did not know that the 
poorer and middle class had long ago gone over to the Dissenters and tho Me- 
thodists ? lie would take any ten men of the humblest walk— men who could 
read thett^Bible night and tnoming, who gathered their families together for 
worship, and who attended places of public devotiorj on the Lord’s Day : he 
would take ten such men, and on asking them to what church they belonged, he 
would pledge himself that nine out of ev<!ty ten belonged jio Dissenting con- 
gregations. (Hear, hear.) If then, the poor man preferred the voluntary system 
— as this choice showed that lie did — to nave a religion devised and prepared for 
him by others, was it not a shame that the rich should crp out for a church sup* 
ported by others, and that they should require contribution! drum the poor 
(hear !) ;*for if the founder of the Christian religion imagined that an alliance with 
the State was necessary to Its welfare, was it to be tfelieved that he would never 
have said one word about it ? And he trusted Christianity to no other support 
than that* which it claimed from the judgment and the heart. Was it not strange 
that we atso could not trust it to such protection 1 No firmer basis, he felt as- 
sured, could be devised ;.and he called, tnerefore, on all who had any regard for the 
honour qf Christianity — for the best interests of mankind— for the welfare of the 
poor, and the happiness of the country— to give their vote for the severance of the 
•alliance between Church and State. "(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Win. HowiTr, of Nottingham, having attended the Meeting with a view 
to the pleasure of listening, and not of talking, did not intend to do more than 
express his hearty concurrence in every proposition contained in the Resolution. 
Many worthy Vrienda of his were fond of comparing establishments to a tree— a i' 
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tree surrounded by a dragon, and which bore golden fruit; and they imagined that 
it .would be dangerous to pull it down at once — that they should be wise and 
cautious, and when the dragons were asleep lop* off a*bough, and take away the 
fruit, imagining that when they had gradually complete® their design the dragons 
would walk away. But if they were to ^isk the first gardener they met, whether 
this was a wise or a judicious course? tie would say, By no means lop off the 
boughs; let it bear all its fruit; let, the tree become as heavy as it will, and 
you need then only give it a few strokes at the root, aDd it will be oveVthrown by 
its own weight. Of all such attempts as those of Bard John llussell, and my 
Lord Altliorp, he confessed that he was jealous, lie saw that nothing solid 
would he ejected ; and he was thereforti more strongly confirmed in his original 
opinion, that it was better to leave the free with all its fruit and all its pernicious 
influences, until they had the body of the people fcritli them to contend against 
the mighty influences against which they would have to fight. From the spirit 
which he nad seen manifested, not only at tnat meeting, but at several others 
which he had had the pleasure df attending, he felt satisfied that they had now 
only to go on firmly, baldly, and confidently, and that success must attend them. 
(Cheers.) If they maintained the spirit which had that evening been manifested, 
they had only to seek and they would find — to knock, and the avenues would be 
opened to them — to ask and it would be given, (Cheers.) 

Mr. Wire moved the following proposition : — “That the alliance of Church 
and State origin of grievances of which Dissenters now complain, in the 
matters of registration, marriage, burial, church rates, and exclusion from the 
universities ; that it renders the attempts for their removal so inadequate or abor- 
tive as only to increase the discontent produced by injustice; that it is itself u 
great national grievance, Sacrifices the peace, the liberties, and the interests of 
the community, to the selfishness of an ecclesiastical dfaporation ; and that, 
therefore, we shall nqt be sfftffi&d, nor cease to Try for justice, until that unholy 
and pernicious alliance is totally dissolved.” Could it be expected that any one 
having the feelings of a man, who had been educated to understand and to know 
what were the rights of me» — whether it Respected his civil or his religious 
liberty, could hear this enumeration of grievances, and not respond to the call 
which was made in this Resolution ? They said — and thiy said with justice — 
that they would never get these grievances removed until the alliance •between 
Church and State wa.^ totally dissolved. And for this simple reason — that every 
attempt, which had been made to remove these grievances— to place every man 
upon a station of equality — to give every man the power to worsinp God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conseience-rbad been met with a negatives by the 
selfishness of the ecclesiastical monopolists. (Cheer&) If there had been no 
ecclesiastical monopoly— if flhere had been no alliance between &urch and 
State, and there had been po funds to apply to the purposes of political corrup- 
tion, would there have been any occasion for that meeting, or would the Dis- 
senters for years and yftars have had To cry and thunder at the gates of the Legis- 
lature for equal rights, equal law, and equal liberty ? (Cheers.) Let them look 
to the conduct of the Church ; and in speaking of it, let it be remembered that 
they referred not to its members, but to its chaiacter as ah establishment, as a 
political, not as*u religious institution — (cheers) ; that whilst they bad great ic- 
spect for — whilst tbeyjoved its worthy and pious members — they warred against < 
its corruptions. They testified against its monopoly because it deprived them 
of their liberties and plundered them under the name of religion and of* God. 
((’heer$.) He asserted that the Church was the organ of the grievances of 
which Dissenters complained ; for it vyas well observed by his reverend friend 
who preceded him, that if there had been no established religion there would 
h,»ve been no dissent. Imitating the spirit of the reformers who struggled for 
liberty of conscience when* the Church was separated from the dominion of the 
Tope, he would say, in the words of the immortal Chillingworth, “ The Bible—# 
tlie Bible alone i^ the only religion of Protestants/’ (Cheers.) And he asserted, 
reading the Bible in all its pans, with the understanding and light which God 
had given him, he coulfi not find any warrant, any authority* any power to esta- 
blish an ecclesiastical monopoly. Looking, to the early histoiy 6f 'Christianity, 
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and tracing it down through the first three centuries, they found that it had 
lived amidst the fiercest persecutions, and ultimately triumphed and sapped the 
foundations of philosophy, and cetoquered the learning and genius of the known 
world. And if it did this amidst the fires of persecution — if it did this whqn 
opposed by learning, when opposed by State, and when opposed by all die 
selfish and interested power of the Papacy, did he display any boldness in the 
assertion that it possessed a self-perpetuating, energy which^ needed riot-— -nay, 
which shrunk from any alliance with the State f (Cheers.) Believing this, and 
feeling for the interests of r|%ion and the honour ojhis Saviour, he came forward 
and in II is name demanded that this unholy and pernicious alliance should be 
totally abolished. (Cheers.) 

But he hud also rights as a* man, and what he felt as a Christian, he had also 
a right to express* as an Englishman. (Hear.) And why, why was he, because 
he dissented from the Established Church, to be excluded from the honours, the 
pri\ ileges, and the emoluments of the universities T Why was it that he was 
branded — that a stigma was cast upon him, because he exercised a right 
’ which the Protestants who founded the Established Churdh had contended for — * 
that of private judgiitent? (Hear.) Why again, he might ask, was tie called 
npon as a citizen and member of the State, to ply fora religion which he did not 
approve (cheers), and a Church from which he disseeted 1 (Renewed cheering.) 
Why' every quarter, was the tithe collector seeking to extort from h im ap portion of 
his property, to uphold an alliance whifch he believed in his soul to 

the rights, the liberties, ancL, the happiness— present and eternal — of man? 
(Cheers.) Why should he be compell^p to go to that Church, with all his feeling* 
exasperated, in the moment when his happiness should Ije secured, to seek for the 
minister of a religionjhat he did not approve — to sanction a union which Cod 
himself had enjoined r (Hear.) Why should he^in t he hour of nature's sorrow, 
when all his feelings were excited and lacerateffjwliompelled to get a stranger 
priest to whispeNLhe words of consolation, or to pronounce over the graves of 
those he loved, the sentiments which he should rather hear from the minister 
whom he approved ? (Cheers.) Why should he see existing in the country in 
which lie lived, a monopoly like the present, which Sought to perpetuate, to 
maintain, and for evei^to keep alive & durian differences and religious persecu- 
tion ! (Cheers.) Let them look to the histoty of the Church ! Its steps were 
traced in blood (hear), and they saw in the page of history the baneful, per- 
nicious, and unholy effects of this alliance between a Church and the State. The 
principles which brought the martyrs to the stake, were the principles that animated 
his boson?, apd if the Church now possessed the power, he should be in the 
situation o£.the men who testified to the truth, and died to obtain liberty of cow** 
science, ^fljheers.) They were told that the spirit of the Church was changed— 
that it had ceased to persecute — that it ho longer exacted from the Dissenter that 
which it formerly exacted — and that it tolerated every body who differed from it 
in opinion. He denied the allegation, (ft ear.) The Ghurch had not ceased 
to persecute, or if had, it was only because it had not now the power. lie only 
last week read in the papers an instance of its intolerant and persecuting spirit. 
The body of a Dissenter was carried to the parish cemetery, but the haughty 
priest, backed by the power of ecclesiastical monopoly, refused fer inter it within 
what he Jailed consecrated ground. If this was not persecution iu what did it 
eonsi^. I* f • 

But they were told that the Church was ready to concede all reasonable claim* 
that the D^ssenteTs should make. Why, wtfat arrogance was this— what insufferable 
arrogance did language such as this displayl What man dare to tell him 
that he would ss concede ,f that which God and nature, and all tine laws which 
bound society together, told aim was his rtght 1 What right had any man to use 
the word toleration to him ? (Cheers.) lie wanted — not for himself alone* but 
for every man breathing upon the face of the wide earth — free liberty, full liberty, 
absolute liberty, perfect liberty, in civil and religious affeir* (Cheers.) He 
asserted tha$, as betweerwhim and his Judge no man had%a right to interfere ; and 
he who essayed to do it— whether he excluded him from the universities, or 
compelled him to pay for his Church; or to come to that Church to be married, or 
* 3 A 2 * 
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whether he refused the last rites over his body— he who did this, or any part of 
this, was animated by the same spirit that animated all thebloody persecutors of 
by-past times. (Cheers.) The alliance between Chumh and State had retarded 
the progress of religion, and its spirit was hostile to liberty. Look at the page 
of history ! It presented this undoubted ^Iruth to every one— that every sect, every 
party, and every form of religion had uniformly been opposed to the claims of the 
mass of the people, and to the extension of their rights. And had jit preserved 
religion ? Religion had existed in spite of every establishment ; but the moment 
thateaw the alliance between Church and State, saw own divine energy depart 
out of the Church. (Hear.) There was the form indeed, but ttye living spirit had 
fled — the vital energy that gave it po^er had ceased among men, and darkness, 
degradation, ignorance, vice, and crirfie speedily pose. (Cheers.) It was not 
until after ages — it was not until the reformers arose, and men of intellect and in- 
dependence asserted th^divine power of Christianity, and showed the pernicious 
nature of this alliance — that Christianity revived, and again received a portion of 
the divine energy which first ma 8 e it progress through the world. For these and 
other reasons which h« might detail he heartily moved the adoption of the Reso- 
lution. He trusted that the meeting was now aroused to riv#l the spirit which beat 
in every English bosom, and that*' now the people had begun to see that every 
monopoly, whether civil or religious — whether sanctified by time or not— was op- 
posed to the true interests of the great mass of tjie people. He trusted that those 
whom he fRhJnessed would call upon the people to defend their rights with united 
voice, with an energy that could not be disputed, and with a unity of purpose that 
could not be defeated. That ni^ht would determine the question which was 
before them. Let them speak to their representatives, and tell them of the sen- 
timents which they entertained. (Hear.) As they walked with their com- 
panions let them talk of this alteration in the Church. (Hear, hear.) Let them 
remember how that which wU(ff(M>e the very.soul of liberty had been used to kec*p 
them still in slavery, to ferment animosities instead of being^a bond of union, 
and that which should sow peace and happiness amongHhem. (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. T. Rurr was gratified with the opportunity of bearing his testimony Jfo 
the importance and deep moment of this subject. Nearly half a century had 
elapsed since he was connected with public life, and sincfe he appeared in the 
place in which he then stood; but*he had never stood or spoken there* upon a 
question which he considered of more importance than that which was then* be- 
fore the meeting. They must permit an old man to express the high gratification 
he felt in the prospect of leaving the world better than he found it. (Hear, 
hear.) It was at least forty years sine* he was engaged as a Dissenter, «to act for 
other Dissenters, upon the question between them and the Government, when 
they had only to shelter themselves under the miserable protection ort^olcraiion. 
lie was then aware, fully qware, of the difficulties which were to be found in the 
connexion of the State and the Church, but they had very recently been taught 
those difficulties, as it vere, with a trftmpet tongue. One part of the Resolution 
which he was about to second referred to the ceremony of marriage, and he might 
venture to say, in connection with it, that the abortive proposition which had 
been brought into the House of Commons had for ever disgraced the name of ( 
Russell, though'he would dp Lord John Russell the credit of saying, that if it # 
had been possible for trim to have introduced any other measure, he bdlievvd ho 
would nofhave done as he had. (Oh, oh.) jBut he* had the Marriage Act of 
1653 before him for his gvide, which made the ceremony of marriage a perfectly 
and entirely civil contract. Yet, with «this model before him, what ait abortive 
project he had framed ! Like the<ancienf, he built a miserable town whfere he had 
a city in his sight. He perceived from the feeling whicji had been manifested by 
the meeting, that this question must 90 on. They* would not be deterred, for 
many of them had lived long enough to see great enormities got rid of by an 
opposition which at first appeared to have little countenance. lie need only name*' 
the overthrow of (that enormity— the Slave Trade — to feel persuaded that the 
slavery of mind — the slavery of white men, which was formed by the union of 
Church and State, would ere long be abolished. (Cheers.) 

The Resolution was then carried. 
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Mr. Qxnaffli moved the fourth Resolution, calling on the meeting to adept a 
petition founded on the preceding Resolutions. He called on the meeting not to 
fear the opposition of Govern meift, and to remember that no step in either civil 
or religious liberty had been gained without the most desperate opposition from 
the ruling powers. It was true that Lo%l Grey had declared himself opposed to 
it ; but they might depend upon it that Lord Grey did not consider the alliance 
between Church and State as one stamped wi^h the holy sanction of religion, All 
thaf the union of Church and State meant in the mouth of Lord Grey was this-r- 
** I am Prime Minister, an4 # my brother a Bishop.” • (Cheers and great laughter.) 

The Rev. Mr.&TOVEix seconded the# motion. In his opinion the Church 
itself was injured by its pernicious connexion with the State. The Resolution 
was then carried. * 

A Resolution requesting the Members of Parliament who had attended the 
Meeting to support the Petition/ was carried unanirodusly; and copies of the 
Petition were directed to be kept for some dayy in various parte of London* for 
signature. # 

A loud call being raised for Mr. O’Connell, 

Mr. O’Connell rose, and said be could give but a feeble support to the prayer 
of the Petition, but his support would be earnest *and zealous. He liked the 
prayer, it was a just prayer — an honest, manly prayer — a prayer deserving the 
applause of every man. And they might believe him when he would do 

his utmost to promote it. (Loud cheers.) It was a prayer for justice and free- 
dom of conscience. It was aprayer that imp id us man should no longer inter- 
fere between him and his Creator— between his conscience and his God. Vea l 
he would support the prayer of their Petition I It was* a prayer which he had 
loved in his earliest youth, when bis religion was labouring under persecution j 
when the religion which he lovec> was indeed toWtft'ed — tolerated ! Talk to him 
of toleration. WJtat ! a worm of his own kind— a human being — a fellow crea- 
ture — daring to tolerate that conscience which emanated from and owned no 
other law than the dictates of the Creator J — the name of M toleration” appeared 
to*him to be more insulting and more degrading than 4 irect persecution (so it is.) 
As he grew older, experience daily more and more convinced him that a Church 
Establishment was in its nature unfavourable to liberty. Whole did they 
find the members of any Church Establishment advooat^ig the destruction of 
partial rights and the extension of equal liberties to all. What bishop did they find 
of that opinion ? What wealthy benehced clergyman / What dignified pluralist ever 
amused h^s leisure by advocating the caus^ of the people? Would Lord Umy 
■or the Ministers be so anxious about the connexion between the Church and 
State if a tendency to convert parsons into radicals and preachers of re- 
form. ' (Hear.) If * 0 , they would spon give up the connexion. It would much 
shake the force of those arguments which they at present used with so much ad- 
vantage. When they could say to an IrishsChanceUor/* jve will make your sot* 
a Dean to a Member of Parliament, “ we will make yours an Archdeacon f* 
•to another man, “ your uncle shall be an Archbishop he shrewdly suspected 
that no very strong arguments were necessary' to obtain a ^ery complete a equip#* 

1 cence in their wishes. (Hear, hear.) Yet this was die traffic continually going 
* on, and He asked them whether such a traffic was consistent with # civil freedom 
— whether such a traffic mast not necessarily inju^ the oest jnteresjy of mil* 
gion. ♦(Hear.) He would go further — he would imagine man who sincerely 
required » connexion between the Chord* and the State. Such a mail must 
have come* to a foregone conclusion that bis Church could not depend upon bee 
own intrinsic merits, and that she must fall unless supported by adventitious aid . 

Svery Briton was entided to civil liberty ; did theE possess it ? Could they 
be said to have religions freedom— so long as they bad to suffer any disability— 
dor following die dictates of their own consciences ? Did they find so absurd a 
principle applied to other professions ? If any man came to hin%and said, w I-am 
going to law, I intend to employ Sir James Scarlett, asuLyou shall pay for him.” 
What would they think of the sanity of that individual? Or if any man came 
to hiih and said* “I am very sick, and must call in Sir Henry Halford, but VU make 
you pay his'fee.” Would they not think the patient rather iti need of a JMad 
Doctor ? ,WMJ was not the sape argument to be applied to the spiritual as to 
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the bodily ailments ? The Protestant came to him and said, u You are a Catholic 
and I am a Protestant ; I have a particular fancy to have an Archbishop o{ Can- 
terbury ; I know you don’t want him, but Pll make yju pay for .him.” If he 
had his option, what would he, as a reasonable man, reply to these three indi- 
viduals ? Why, he should «$ay to the first^hat he had too much good sense to go to 
law; to the second, that he had too much good health to want a doctor ; and to 
the last, that he had.no possible u^e for the Archbishop of Canterbury : in short, 
that he wanted him least of all. (Great cheering.) If they had coine to wrangle 
for *some petty privileges, or to complain of seme^'pinor grievance, he would 
have supported them, for he would do^much to gain an instalment of twopence, 
or even a penny in the pound. But though he would have supported them, lie 
should not have admired them ; whereas now— no^v that they claimed no instal- 
ment— now that they asked for the whole debt of justice, that had been so long 
withheld from them, ke admired their courage and respected their judgment. 
(Cheers.) lie was not one who would ever advocate indifference to religious- 
matters, he felt deeply the awful importance of the search after religious truth; 
and because he felt thd great importance of that search, he desired that the road 
to it might be free and uninterrupted, by those legal turnpike enactments which 
forbade the passage to such as could not pay the toll. (Hear, hear.) fie felt 
proud — he rejoiced — his soul expanded within him, to find that he, a Catholic, 
standing in the midst of so immense an assembly of sincere Protestants, could 
unite with tRSfh in the same pursuit, and casting aside all petty distinctions of 
sect, unite his energies with theirg for the attainment of that freedom of con- 
science, whose blessings were as universal as the air we breathe. \ es, he was 
proud, and let him boasf. of it now. There (stretching forth his right hand) 
there was the hand that drew the last petition sent from Ireland to the Imperial 
Parliament, praying for the ema ncipation of Dissenters from the disabilities im- 
posed upon them by the TesF*Fhd Corporation*Acts. It passed unanimously af 
two meetings of the Catholic Association, in the presence of r at least 20,000 of 
that once hostile religion. (Cheers.) 

The honourable gentleman then made a passing reference to the state of the 
Irish Church, and the grievances which the Irish Homan Catholics, constituting 
15-16thsoflhe population, were compelldl to labour under. He was proud to 
see the Dissenters make a determined stand — he was proud to hear them no 
longer talking of toleration. Why should they longer consent to bow their heads 
before their fellow-men? Where was the mighty magic of a Chinch Establish- 
ment, which could rebuke the once stern and indomitable genius of dissent ? The 
Dissenters of England had been the friends of liberty in many a day find many 
an age. They had braved cruelty, persecution, and death ; they Had not spared 
to shed their blood on the scaffold — no, nor on the field of battle, itf^defiance of 
oppression, and in defenoo of liberty. (Tremendous applause.) llad the Dis- 
senters of the present day degenerated from their forefathers t TS r o ! I he ancient 
spirit had revived within them — it was for them to complete what their ancestors 
had begun. They would strike off the last shackle upon freedom of conscienci . 
and establish the triumph of civil and religious liberty throughout the whole extent 
of this mighty jmpire. (Great applause.) # 

Theltev. George Evans moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which, 
Mr. Home briefly acknowledged, and the meeting broke up at ten o’clock. 

* f 


Evils op the Corns Laws. 

The illustrations now produced wifi be sufficient, it is hoped, to demonstrate 
the manner in which the high comparative value of food in thifc country, coun- 
teracts all our actual and acquired superiority in producing goods for the foreign 
market, and brings us so near to the verge of equality with our continental nvab, 
as to render it impossible that our operatives should obtain any material increase 
of price for the quantity *>f work, which . they perform. So long as the existing 
Corn Laws remain, so* long will it be found impracticable, either to diminish the 
hours of labour, or to increase wages ; and so long will every attempt to do either, 
mfijet additional privation upon the working classes, by narrowing the foreign 
market, and contracting trade . — Colonel Torrens 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS DURING TIIE 
PAST WEEK. * 

Tm: business before both [louses has been very miscellaneous since 
the period to which thgfr proceedings was brought up in our last fab- 
rication. We* have selected two only of the topics for our longer 
articles — one the Second Reading pf the Poor Law Amendment Bill 
in the Houses gf Common*, the other the presentation of the Glasgow 
Petition for a separation of the Church from the State, by l xml 
Brougham in the House of f eers : the other subjects may be thus 
briefly enumerated. 

On Wednesday, May 7, the Bill for giving to tRe London and West- 
minster Bank the* privileges of a corporate body, and enabling it to 
sue and be sued by its Secretary, was read a second time on the motion 
of Mr. IC/luy ; and though opposed by Lord JMthorp, was carried by a 
majority of 143 against 35. In* the evening of the sam#*lay, Mr. W. 
Brougham's Metropolitan Registry Bill, and Mr. Cayley’s Local Re- 
gistry Bill for depositing the Degds of Estates and registering them in 
one office: the first in the metropolis only, $nd the second in the 
respective counties of England and Wales, were both discussed at 
great length, and both rejected : Mr. ifraug ham’s by a majority of 
1()1 against 4£ : and Mr. Cayley’s by a majority of 1*25 against 6$.* 
Mr. Beikeley’s Bill for a better delivery of letters and papers by the 
general Post, was lost at one o’clock in the morning, by a majority of 
Gf> to 52 ; and Mr. Hardy’s Bilh for repealing the penalties on more 
than twenty persons assembling together with closed doors in any 
private house for religious worship, was carried through a second 
reading at two o’clock in the morning, by a majority of 38 to 13. 

On Thursday, May 8, after some discussion in the morning sitting, 
the Butfklebury Enclosure Bill was thrown out by an amendment of 
Mr. Walter, by a majority of 38 to 6 . In the evening sitting, Mr. 
Pry me *6 rough! forward a motion for the admission of unbendked 
clergymen into the House of Commons, which*, after a short discussion, 
was withdrawn; and Mr. Sheil introduced a motion for admitting Ro- 
man Catholics and other Dissenters to certain scholarships and profes- 
sorships in Trinity College, Dublin ; but the {Speaker being unwell, 
from much recent late sitting, and there being no other constitutional 
made of releasing him from his attendance, the mehlbers were ap- 
prized of this fact, an<^ gradually left the Bouse* till it was reduced 
below «the number of 40 ; whin on the motion of Colonel Ptercev&l, it 
was counted, and being below the ^proper number to form a quorum, 
was adjourned at half-past six accordingly. 

* On Fiiday, May # 9, the Poor Law Amendment Bill underwent a 
long discussion, of which we ha*e given the most material part# 
in a preceding article — the division for its second reading being 319 
to 20. 

On Monday, May 12, the House was occupied nearly the whole of 
the eveniijg in the discussion of a Bill for the superannuation of Civil # 
Officers,, wliich passed through* Committee and received several judi- 
cious improvements in its progress, by the suggestions of members 
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who, while they advocated true economy* did not wish to See the meri- 
torious servants of the country in the humbler ranks unduly deprived 
of their fair remuneration. * * 

On Tuesday, the 13th, the London and Southampton Railway Bill 
was passed through Committee, Without a division* notwithstanding 
the somewhat strenuous opposition of Mr. Miles, one of the Members 
for Somersetshire, supported by Mr. Denison, one of th6 Members for 
Surfey. In the evening, Mr. Pryme withdrew’fcis motion for the abo- 
lition of Grand Juries in England, and Mr. Hawes withdrew his for a 
Committee to examine into the Affairs of the British Museum ; after 
which Mr. O’Connell brought on his motioA for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the constitution, practice^, &c., of the Inns of Court in 
London and Dublin. The whole discussion ultimately turned, how- 
ever, on the case of Daniel Whittle Harvey, Esq., which was entered 
into at great length ; ‘and on which occasion Mr. Harvey made a power- ‘ 
ful and successful defence of his case, and corfdemnation of the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple. In the course of the discussion, Sir 
James Scarlett, Mr. Hill? Lord Althorp, Mr. Lennard, Mr. Halcomb, 
Mr. C. Ferguson, Dr. Lushington, Sir F. Vincent, Mr. Pryme, Mr. 
O’lleilly, -Mr. Plumptre, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Shaw, Mr. O’Dwyer, 

Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Lefroy, Mr. Rolfe, f Mr. Sinclair, and Sir Charles 
Pepys, spoke at some length, and the debate ended in the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the special case of Mr. Harvey, 
,and to report their opinion thereupon to th# House. After the article 
on Mr. Harvey’s case and character, contained in outlast Number, 

» we need hardly say that we rejoice at this ; and shall take an early op- 
portunity to return to the subject again. „ 

Mr. Lennard obtained leave to brihjj in a Bill to repeal a portion of 
two former Acts which inflicted the penalty of death^for stealing goods, 
chattels, or money from another. Mr. Littleton obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill for improviftg the administration of the Civil Courts in Ireland. 
And Mr. Poulter obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, which, with Mr. Fleetwood’s in th% Com- 
mons, and Lord Wynford’s in the Peers, makes already ijirec Bills 
sprung up from the yet warm ashes of Sir Andrew Agnew’s. **' 

. Mr. W. Brougham obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the regis- 
tration of all births, carriages and deaths, throughout England and 
Wales, upon the principle of its being purely a civil arrangement ap- 
plicable to persons of, all sects, and not in the least degree interferihg 
with religious prejudices particular ceremonies. The tax-collectors • 
in all the counties are to be the registrars of the births and deaths ; the • 
minister who perfornas the> marriage is to be the registrar of that event : 
and the whole of the returns are to be forwarded by each to a Central 
Office ici London, for record and preservation. The plan was very 
clearly explained, and very generally approved ; but we shall have 
other occasions to advert to its provisions in its progress through thp 
House. v r 

Sir Thomas Troubridge obtained leave to bring in a Bill for amending ^ 
the laws relating to the Cinque Ports Pilots: and Dr. Nicholl obtained 
leave to bring in a Rill/or declaring the Glasgow Lottery illegal, if con- 
tinued beyond tlie third drawing. The proceedings were so protracted, 
that the House did not adjourn till nearly three O’clock, and daylight 
had begun to dawn as the last Members left it. 
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FIRST* ENTRY QF A BRITISH CONSUL INTO THE 

City of oama&cus. 


Knowing that there are emany among our ceaders to whom every 
thing connected with the extension of our Commerce in the East is of 
the deepest interest, we subjoin an exceedingly # gratifying account of 
. the first entry of a British Consul into the City of Damascus, which 
appeared in the Times of the 30th ultimo/ with the short letter which 
follows it. , 

From the Times, Wednesday , April 30. 

A private letter from Damascus, dated January 31, gives some interesting de- 
tails of the public entry of Mr. barren, as Cohsul -General, being the first British 
agent ever appointed to that Pacha! iC. - He set out from Beyroul, escorted by a 
large body of Lancers, and, for a considerable distance, by the Governor and his 
suite, as a particular mark of respect to the British Government. When within a 
few hours’ mg#ch of the city, 1/b was met by mrmereus groups of spectators, who^ 
accompanied hijn to the gardens of the Pacha, where the variety and magnificence 1 
of the oriental costumes of the persons assembled there, glittering in a Syrian sun, 
jiroduced an effect almost unrivalled in splendour. A large number of the Janis- 
saries of the city, on foot, preceded the cavalcade, after which followed Mr, 
barren, surrounded hy the drygoinaas ; all the guards of the public places turned 
out and presented arms, and the infantry lined the streets through which he passed. 
Mr. barren was first received by the Bey and the principal officers, and after an 
exchange of compliments the procession moved on to tne Consulate, where the 
Union -jack was hoisted, to the great astonishment of the inhabitants, who gazed 
on it ’#dth wonder. All the streets through which they passed were lined 
with spectetors, the windows and roofs of the bouses were crowded, and 
the were even standing two and three deep on the ledges of the 

shops ; such a scene, in fact, was never, it is said, before seen in Damascus, 
which up to the entrance of Mr. barren, had been Kept sacred from the dress 
and habits of the Europeans, and being a holy city, no person until then had been 
allowed to enter it on horseback. The Consul-General had already been beset 
with requisitions for leave of audience. The commercial relations of the two 
countries may now, therefore, be considered as established on a firm basis, an^d a 
mine of wealth and enterprise opened by the important position of Syria with 
ferer»ce.to the affairs and commerce of the east. Our merchants are too acute not 
to take advantage of this state of things, though it Is saia that *they are likely to 
encounter some serious opposition from the jealousy # of those who hate heretofore 
enjoyed the monopoly of the Turkey trade. Mr. barren owes, it is said, this {tor 
point moot entirely to his own suggestions of the advantages opened to our tnpRi 
by the conquest of Syria, which did not ftul to obtain the immediate attention of 
bur Ministers, who of course gave him tly benefit of it 

To the Editor if the Times. * 

Sir, — I read with much interest the account given in ydur City Article ttf 
Wednesday, of the public entry of Mr. barren, as British Consul, into Damaseuf. ( 
2 rejoice at this opening of a direct intercourse for British commerce with so ittt* 
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portant a city. But as the impression likely to be conveyed by your article is 
that Mr. Farren was the first gentleman that called the public attention to the ad- 
vantage and practicability of establishing commercial relations direct between 
England and Syria, you will perhaps permit me to correct the error by stating that 
so long ago as the year 18^0, when 1 passed several weeks in Damascus, and 
made the state of its Commerce the particular object of my investigation,! placed 
on record my opinions as to the great benefit that would acrcue from the opening a 
direct intercourse between England £nd Syria, and fixing on Damascus as the 
central depot for the sale of British manufactures, whi«h were then m great de- 
mand there, and sold at very hfgh prices. In the year* 1825 my Travels among 
the Arab Tribes, and in the Countries EiBt of the River Jordan, w*erp published in 
London ; and, in a very full account of Damascus which that volume contained, 
this suggestion, as to a direct trade with it in British fnanufactures, i* dweU upon 
in several pages. l,am exceedingly glad to find my suggestions at length adopted, 
though we have lost nine ^ears at least of valuable time. But as it is f.iii that the 
honour, if any there be, of havingfceen the first to make the importance of this 
trade publicly known, shpuhl be given to the earliest in point of date, 1 venture 
to state these facts, and having done this, 1 congratulate the commercial interests 
of England on the enefits which 1 have no doubt the establishment of this com- 
munication between London and Damascus will eventually produce. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant/ 

" J.S. BUCKINGHAM. 


BUST OF ANDREW MARVELL. 

t r \ * 

r In copying from the Examiner a description of the bust of Andrew Marvell, it 
was stated on the authority of that paper that it was modelled by Mr. Stevens. 
We are requested to say, however, that Mr. Stevens is only the inventor of the 
beautiful composition in which it is moulded, and which so nearly resemble* 
marble as to be scarcely distinguishable frorp it, but that tlj»e bust was moulded 
by a very promising young artist, Mp. Pickman. We have since seen ilwe bust 
ourselves, as well as the old print, of 1677, taken from the life; and we 
can truly say, that white the bust is inexpressibly beautiful, the likeness is very 
faithfully preserved, and strikingly resembles that of the equally pure patriot— 
the poet Milton. u 


SKETCH OF SIR GEORGE MURRAY. 

Sir George Murray, the new Member for Perthshire, took the oaths ami h 
seat in the House of Commons on Tuesday last. Our Sketch of his i j fe and 
Character was in type, and prepared for the present Number, but a press of other 
important matter that will not bear keeping so well, obliges us to defer this Sketch 
tumour next Number. Our various Correspondents will also, we hope, indulge 
us with their patience till then. 


' DIVISIONS dN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

U 0 

m We beg to inform our Correspondent, H. G., at Croydon, that as more arc 
no means provided by the House lor takifcg Divisions at all, it is very didicult to 
obtain any, since they are all taken by individual Members, iutciested m each 
separate question. Many cases occur, however, m which Lists of a Majority 
cannot be made out with any degree of accuracy whatever, especially when it is a 
large one, as the party who are supposed by the Speaker to form the Minority ,«go 
out of the House, dhd their names can therefore be more easily taken down, while 
i those who remain in, not Removing at all from their seats, their names cannot be 
taken down but by one of their own party ; and they are mostly either averse or 
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indifferent to having their names published at all. Our readers may be assured, 
that whatever Divisions are taken on either side we shall be sure to procure them 
and give them publicity ; and we only regret that the House has not some official 
means provided for pablishing an accurate List of the Majority and Minority 
in every Division that occurs. 

• PRICES CURRENT, ANp GENERAL NEWS. 

Some friends at Rochdale, we learn, are very desirous of our giving a Weekly 
Price Current in the EpeView: and from other places we have been solicited to 
give the News* of the Week, the Gazette of Bankrupts, the Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths of distinguished individuals, To alt these we have one uniform 
answer, which is, that at die present moment we find our space already too con* 
fined for what we are pledged to publish : and that we cannot add to this space 
without an increase of price, which we do not wish»to impose, or a weekly pe- 
cuniary loss, which none of our readers can, # we hope, desire to inflict, We had 
an opportunity this week, of making a comparison between the price of the 
Review and other popular Periodicals; and a statement of the difference wilt 
not be disadvantageous to us. Take the United Service Journal , a Monthly Pub- 
lication of very extensive sale and great popularity, fts pvice is 3s. fir/*, for which 
nine sheets, of sixteen pages each, are furnished 4 or at the rate of nearly 3d, per 
sheet. The puce of the Review te(kl\ for two sheets and a- half, of sixteen pages 
each, mr about 2 \d. each, just half the price only , quantity compared with 
quantity, of the United Service Journal . , It was a great error, though a dis- 
interested and a well intended flne, to reduce the price of this Review; 
for though the circulation is much larger than ^efore, the price admits of 
no profits, and the Editor has, as the phrase is, u only his labour for his pains . 0 
Though the price of the \j r ork to the buyer is Sixpence per Number, yet, 
to the Editor, it is little more than half lhat lum, out of which all the ex- 
penses of printing, paper, advertising, &c,, are to be paid* to say nothing of the 
labour; — for the deduction of 25 percent, to the retail booksellers, of 8 per cent, to 
wholesale publishers, every 13th copy being given free, of 7 percent,, the amduiit 
of carriage to country agents, anu of other incidental charges, amounting to between 
40 £ n d 5 p p^r cent, before it end!. Our readers will see therefore that adding 
any thing to the Work beyond its presenf compass of contents, would be an act' 
•of injustice to ourselves, tor which we could furnish no excuse. 


ErFECxs 01 Machinerx. 

/Machines work, but do not eat. When they displace labour, and render it 
disposable, they at the same time displace and render disposable the real wages, 

' the food and clothing, which maintained it. The aggregate fund for the support 
of labour is not diminished ; and therefore, unless ttft) numbers to be maintained 
should increase, each individual, as soon as the free subsistence and free labour 
are readjusted to each other, will have the same command of the necessaries of 
life as before.- But machines not only leave the aggregate fund for the maintenance - 
of labour undiminished, they actually increase it, They are' employed, because 
they reduce productive cost ; and whether suclv reductioh take place in agricul- 
ture, or in manufactures, it allows cultivation to extend over dwtrtets which’ could 
not Trtherwise be tilled, and causey additonal funds for the maintenance of 
labour to be created. .When a machine is employed in agriculture, the 
of food and clothing expend ed.in wflsing a* given produce is reduced; and when 
it is employed in nmiyifacturetf, the value of the clothing and ex- 

pended in raising a given produce is reduced ; and therefore, in either case the 
plough is driven over regions* info which cultivation could not otherwise extend-— 
the same effect is produced us if iqpreased natural" fertility had descended tfa the 
soil— the fund for the maintenance of labour is enlarged, drid the same numbers 
will obtain higher wages, or additional number* will obtain employmtmky* 

* Calpn&l Torrens, 
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DIVISIONS 6f THE hovse. 


MINORITY of 234, 1 . * 

Toller® included, who, on tip 5th of May, voted f<*r Mr. Strutt’s amendment, u That 
a Select Committee bo appointed to inquire into the Pensions charged on the Civil 
List and on the Consolidated Fund* in order to ascertain the nature and extent of 
any abuses which may have occurred in the granting of the said Pensions, with a 
wiew of giving full effect to the resolutions of this House office 18th of February 
last." • 

ENGLAND. 

Adams, E. H. Dundas, Captain James, AY. Romilly, J. 

Aglionby, II. 71. ** Dykes, F. L. Jervik, J. Seale, Colonel. 

Astley, Sir J. IX Edwards, J. Kennedy, J. Sebolefield, J. 

Attwood, T. Ellis, W. M Langdale, Hod. G'» Scott, J.W. 

Baillie, J. E. Etwall, R. LangAon, Col. G. Scrope, C. P. 

Bainbridge, E, T. Evans, Col. Leech, J. Simeon, Sir R. 

Baines, E. Ewart, W. Lefevre,C. S. Shawe, R. N. 

Barnard, E. G. Faithful], (*. Lennard, T»B. Spry, S. T. 

Rennet, J. Fielcfen, W. Lennox, Lord G. Stanley, E. J. 

Beauclerk, Major Fielden, J. Lennox, Lord A. Stavefey,T. K. 

Berkeley, Hon. G. Fellowes, H. A. \V. Lennox, Lord W.. Tancred, H. AV. 

Berkeley, Hon. C. Ferguson, Sir R. Lester, B. L. 'Jenny son, Hon. C. * 

Bewes, 1'. Fenton, J. Lister, E. C. Thicknesse, R. 

Bish, T. Fleetwood, H. LloydfJ. H. Thompson, Aid. 

Bluckburne, J. Fort, J. Locke, W. ' Todd, R. 

Blake, Sir F. Fryer. R. Maddocks, J. Tollemache, Hon. G. 

Blamire, W. Gaskelf, D. Marryat, J. Tooke, AV. 

Blandford, Marquis Godson, R. Martin, J. Torrens, Colonel 

Blunt, Sir C. Goring, H. D. Methuen, P. Townshend, Bord C. 

Boss, Captain Grote, G. Mills, J. Trelawnevf W. L. 8* 

Bouverie, Hon. t>. Guest, J.J. Moles worth, Sir W. Turner, \V.«Ka 

Bowes, T. Guise, Sir B. W, Moreton, Hon. A. H, Tynte, J. K. 

Briggs, R. Gully, J, • Morrison, J. Vernon, Hon. G. 

Briscoe, J. I. Hall, B. Qrd, W. H, ATncent, Sir F. 

Brocklehurst, J. HaIse,J. Parker, J. Vivian, J. H. 

Brodie, W. B. Handley, B. Parrott, J. Walter, J. 

Brotherton, J. Handley, II. Pease, J. Warburton, H. 

Buckingham “J. S. Hardy, J. t Pendarves, E. W. Wagon, R. 

Bulwer, E. L. .Harvey, IX W. Petre, Hpn. E. Watkins, J. L. A'. 

Cayley, E.G. Hawes, B. Philips, M. Watson, R. 

Chaytqr, Sir W* •’Hawkfns, J/H. Phillpotts. J, * Whalley, Sir 8*, 

Clay, W. * Heathcote, J. Plumptre, J. P. Wilbranam, G. * 

Coariogtan, fir E. Hill, M. D. Pytter, R. Wilks, John * 

Collier, J. * Hodges, T. L. Pouher, J. S. Williams, CoL 

Curtail, E. B. Hoskins, K. Prjme, G. Williams, W. 

Curteis, IL B. Hudson, T.J Pryse, P. . « Wilmot, Sir K. 

Dash wood, G. H. Hughes, I L Kamsbottom, J. Windham, W, H. 

Davies, Col. Hume, J. Rickards, J. Winnington, H. J 

Dawson, E. Humpbery, J, Rickford, W- Wood, Alderman 

Denison, W. J. Hurst, R. H. Rider, T. Yelvertou, W. H 

Dick, Q. Hutt, W. ' Rippon, C. Young, G. F. 

Xtellwyn, L, W. Ingham, 1ft. Rooinson, G. B. 

Dirett, E, ngilby, Sir W. Roebuck, J* A. 



DIVISIONS O* THE HOUSE. 



Abercromby, lion. J . 
Banner man, A. 
Dunlop, Captain 
Ewing, J. 
Fergusson* R. C. 

Baldwin, Dr. 

Barry, G. S. • 
Bellew, R. M. 
Blackney, W. 

Bluke, J. • • 
Butler, Hon. P. 
Callaghan, D. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Copeland, Aldennan 
Evans, G. 

Finn, W.F. 
Fitzgerald, J. 


SCOTLAND. 

Gilfcn, W. b. Oswald, W. A.’ 


Johnston, A. 
Maxwell, J. 
Murray, J. A, 
Oliphaat, L. 


Oswald, J. 

I Parnell, Sir M. 
Pringle, R. 
Saiyiford, Sir D. 

IRELAND. 

O'ConnAll, C. 

# O’Connell, M. 

# O’Connell, M. 
O’Couor Don 
O’Dwyer, A. C* 
O’Ferrall, R.M. 
O’Reilly, W. 
Roche, W. 
Roche, D. * 
Roynane, D. 
Ruthven, E. T. 


Fitziimon, C. 

Fitzsimon, N. 

French, F. 

Grattanf H. 

Jephson, C. D. O. 

Lalor, P. # 

Lynch, A. H. 

Macnamara, F. 

Macnamara, Major 
JVngle, Sir R. 

O’Brien, C. 

O’Connell, D. 

• 

For the Amendment, 234. Against it, 315* 


Sharpe, General 
Sinclair, D. 
Stewart, Sir M, S. 
Wallace, R. 
Wemyss, Captain 

Ruthven, * 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. II. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, O.A. 
Wallace, T. 

Tellers. 
Strutt, E. 
Romilly, £.* 


PENSION LIST. 

A List of the 84 Members, who, on the 5th of May, voted for Mr. Strutt’s amend- 
ment to refer the Pension List to a Committee, having previously voted against Mr. 
D. W. Harvey’s Motion for itl revision by th^ jUinkters *f the Crown. m 


ENGLAND. 


Astley, Sir J. D. 
Baines, E. 

Benett, J . 
Blackburne, J. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Bduverie, Captain 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Ilrodie, 

Cayley, E..G. 
DawsoitfE. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dick, Q# 

Dillwyn, L. W. 
Divett, E. 

Dun das, Captain 


Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. i 
Guise, Sir B. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hurst, R. II. 
Ingham, U. 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennard, T . B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lenuox, Lord A. 
Llovd, J. H. 
Locke, W. 
Madocks, J. 


Martin, J. 

Moreton, Hon. A.H 
Morrison, J. 

Ord, W. H. 

Parker, J. 
Pendurves, E. V*. 
Petre, lion. E. 
Phillpotts, J, 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Pryine, G. 

Pry so, Prysv 
Rider, T. 

Romilly, J. 

Scott, J . W. 

Seale, Colonel 


Shawe, R. N. 
.Simeon, Sir R. 
Stavelev, J . K . 
Thick nosse, R. 
Thompson, W, 

Todd, J. R. 

Torrens, Colonel 
TownsbemJ, J^ord C* 
Vernon, Hon, G. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wilbroiiam, G. 
Windham, W, II. 
Winnington, H, ,T, 
Yelverton, Hon. W. 
Young, G. F. 


SCOTLAND. 


Abercromby, J . 
Baoifennun, A. 
Dunlop* J- 
Ewing, .1* 


Callaghan, D. 
Evans, G. 


Fergiftson, R. C. 
Johnston, A. * 
Maxwell, J. 


Murray, Jf A. 

• Pringle, R. # 
^Sharpe, General 


IRELAND. 


Jephson, C. 
Macnamara, Major 


O’Conor Don 
Walker, C.A. 


Sificlftir. G . 
Stewart? Sir M. 
Wemyss, Captain 


Teller*. 
Strutt, K. 
Romilly, E. 


The Member, who voted for the original motion and agatoat the amendment— 

* Notch. B. 
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DIVISIONS OF TITE HOUSE* 


MINORITY OF 37, 

Tellers included, who, on the 7th of May, voted against Jjie second reading of the 
Bill to enable the Proprietors of the London and W estrainster Bank Company to sue 
and be sued by their Sec ref-ary. 

Althorp, Lord Gronow, R. II. ' Ivlartin, J. Weyland, Major R. 

Barjng, F. T. Gladstone, T. Marjoribanka, S. Wmningtqu, Sir T, 

Buxton, T, F. Hodges, T. L. * Mangles,.!. Wrottesiey , Sir J . 

Barnet, J. Howard, P. H. Parker, Sir H . ' * Ward, H. 

Biddulph, .R. Hurst, R. H. Russell, Lord J 1 Wall, B* 

Bulteel, J. C. Lyall, G. tliobarts, A. W. 

Crawford, W. Lennox, Lord G. ,Smith, J. Tellers. 

Fielden, J. Madocks, J. Smith, J. A.* Thompson, Alderman 

Finch, G. Mills, J, Smith, V. Reid, £>ir J. 

Foley, J. II. « * 

For the Bill, 145 — Against it, 37. 


MINORITY of 70, 

Tellers included, who, on the ith of May, voted for the second reading of Mr. R. S. 
Cayley’s Bill ijjr the Registration of Deeds, in the respective Counties of England 
and Wales, and not in the Metropolis. 

Agnew, Sir A. Fox, J. L. James, W. Sharpe, General 

Baines, E. Gaskell, D, Jephson, C. D. O. Staveley, T. K. 

Barron, II. W. Goring, H. D. Johnstone, Sir J. Strickland, Sir G. 

Bish, T. Grosvenor, Lord Johnston, A. Talbot, C. R. M. 

Blake, M. Grote, G. % Langdale, Hon. C. Thicknesse, R. 

•Blunt, Sir C. Gifily, J. Lister, A. C. Tollemacbe, Hon. A. 

Briggs, R. Hardy, J. Madocks, J. Ven ey, Sir H. 

Briscoe, J. I. Harland, W. C. O’Dwyer, A. C. Vernon, Hon. G. 

Brockleburst, J, Hawkins, J. H. Old, W. H. Wallace, R. ^ 

Brotberton, J. Hay, SirJ.L. Palmer, C. F. Wilbraham, G. 

Chapman, A. Howard, W. R. Parker, J. a Williams, Colonel 

Crompton, J. S. Howard, Captain Pepys, SirC* Yelverton, Ha.W.II* 

Dalmeny, Lord Howard, P. H. Pease, J. Young, G. F. 

Dillwyn, L. W. Hutt, W. Pryme, G. 

Dykes, F. L. B. Hyett, W. H. Rider, T. Tellers. 

Elliot, Captain Ingham, li. Rolfe, R. M. Morpeth, Lord 

Fleetwood, H. Ingilby, Sir W. Sandon, Lord Cayley,,^. 

Fort, J. 

For the Bill, 70— Against it, 127. 


MINORITY OF 47, 

Tellers included, who, onrtho 7th of May, voted in favour of the second reading of 
Mr. W. Brougham’s Bill for the General Registration of Deeds in the Metropolis. 
Adams, E. II. * Grosvenor, Lord R. Potter, R. Wood, G. W. * 

Aglionby, II. A. <t ’Grate, G, Rolfe, R. M. , Yelverton, Hn.W. II. 

Baillie, J.E Hawes, B. Rotnii'y, J. 

Barron, W. Hawkins, J. H. Rom illy, E. Tellers. 

Blunt, Sif C. Horne, Sir W, Smith, J. A. Brougham, W. 

Bryjcoe, J. I. Hyett, W. II. * $mith, V. Fdrguason, C. 

Bouverie, Hn, D. P.Jepbson, O. Talbot, C. R. M. 

Childer^, J. W. Johnston, A. «, Thicknesse, R. * . Pa mm Off. 

Dalmeny, Lord Lloyd, J. H. Tollemache, It. G. Lord Advocate 

Dash wood, U. H. Lushington, Dr. V ernon, Hon. G. I. Stanley, Hon. II. 

IJillwyn, L. _ Lynch, A. H. Wallace, R. Stewart, E, 

Elliot, Captain Ord, W. H. Walter, J. Strutt, E. 

4 Ewart, W, Palmar, F. Warburton, II. Kerry, Lprd 

Fort, J. Pepys, Sir C. 


For the Bill, 47— Against it, 163. 



DIVISION'S OF THE HOUSE, 
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SALARIES OF SCOTCH JUDGES. 

M i nor ity of 14, Tellers included, who, on the 7th of May, voted against Mr. Sin* 
cluir’s motion for a C^mmitteS to consider how fur the salaries of the judges of 
Scotland are commensurate with their duties. 

"Blake, M. O'Dwyer, A. C. Sullivan, It. • 

Brotherton, J . Pease, J. TTalhot, J. II. Tellers. 

Lnlor, P. 9 Ruth ven, E. Walter, .1. Ruthven, E. S, 

Maxwell, J. Sheil, II. L. Walter, C. * Gilion, \V. D. 


crh'klky hill, and c*ami>f1eld road bill. 

Minority of 29, Tellers induced, who, on the 9th of May, in the morning sitting, 


Bethel], R. 
Brothers m, .1 . 
Butler, Colonel 
Cayley, E. 
Dalmtmy, Lord 
Evans, Colonel 
Esteem f, T. G. B. 
Finn, W\ E. 


voted for the second rending of this Bill. 

Langton, Colonel Turner, W. 

i /-> — ■ * 


French, F. 

Guise, Sir B. \V. 
Goring, II. D. 
Gully, J. 

Ilawes, B. 
fleathcoat, J. 
Henuiker, Lord 
II olds worth, T. 


Lister, E. C. 
Miltoif, Viscount 
Mangles, J. # 
Pease, J. 

Rotch, B. 
Sanford, E. 
Shawe, RfN. 


7'hicknesse, U. 
Villiors, Lord 

Tellers. 
Murreys, Lord 
liughos, II. 


For the Bill, 29 — Against it, 22. 


BUCKLEBUR¥ ENCLOSURE BILL. 

Majority of 40, Tellers included, who, on the 8th of May,*voted against the Report of 
the Committee on the Bucklebury Enclosure Bill. 


Bothell, R. 
Brotherton,,). # 
Butler, Colonel 
Cayley, E. 
Conolly, Colonel 
Dalmeny, Lord 
E vans, jColonel 
F.fjtcourt, T. G. B. 
Finn, W. F. 

French, E. 

Gully, J. 


Goring, H *D. 
Hawkea, B. 
Jlume, J. 

Hardy, J. * 
Hodgson, J. • 
Ueathcoat, J. # 
Hennikor, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hughes, H. 
Langton, G. 
Lister, E, C. 


Lyncfr, A. It, 
Mangles, J, 
Milton, Lord 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Philips, Sir CL 
Pease, J. 
Pryme, G . 
Rotch, B. 
Sanford, E. 
Shawe, R. N. 


Sdtolefield, J. 
Smith, V. 

Turner, W, 
Thickness©, R. 
Villiers, Lord 
Walter, J. 

'Fellers. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Throckmorton, R, 


Minor it* Jt 8, wlio, on the 9th of May. in tlie morning sitting, voted in favour of 

this Bill. ^ 

Dnflield.T. Guise, Sir B. W. Norreys, Lord Tellers. 

Duudae, Captain Moreton. H. Winnmgtou, Sir 1 . Walter J 

1 • l'ry me, G. 

For the Bill, 8— Against it* 40. 


MINORITY OF 22, 

Teller %i ncl u ded , who, on the 9th of May, voted against tlie second reading of the 
• Poor Eaws Amendment Bi|l. 


Attwood, T. 
Attwooil, M„ 
Bi'iiucietk, Major 

Lai or, P. 
lionayne, D. 
ilutliven, E. 


t Bi|l. 

ENGLAND. * 

Evans, Colonel • FaitliTull, G. Vyvyan, Sir 

Frvai'j R. Hals©, J . VV alter, J, 

Fimden, J. «Scholefield,*J. WbaUey, Sir S. 

IRELAND. 

Ruthven, E. S. O'Connell, M. O'Connell, C. 

O’Connell, D, O’Connell, M. Vigors, N . A. 

For the Bill, 321— Against it, 22. 


i 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE, 


MINORITY OF 30, 

Taller included, who, on the 12th of May, voted on Colonel Davies’s Motion, that 
the Pensions of the higher Officers of the State ^should hot be granted until after a 
period of Five Years’ Service, instead of Two, as propo&d in the Bill, » 
Barnard, E. G. Fort, J. O’Connell, D. Tooke, W. 

Bellew, R. M. Gaskelf, D. jp'Conor, Don Turner, W. 

Brolherton, J. Gordon, R. O’Dwyer, C. Wason, R. 

Callaghan, D. Guest, J. J, » Oswald, R. A. Whallev/Sir S. 

Codrington, Adml. Hodgson, J. Parrott, J. ( Wilbraham, G. 

Fent<fo,J. ' Jervis, J. ( Potter, R. ' , Young, G. F. 

Fergussoil, II. C. Lester, B. L. a Ruthven, E. S. Teller. 

FiUgerald, T. Lister, E. C. Ruthven, E. Davios, Colonel 

— 4 

CHRISTCHURCH, SURREY, RECTOR’S BILL, 4 
Majority of 76, Tellers included, who, on the 12th of May, voted against the second 
reading of the Christchurch, Surrey, Rector’s Bill. 

Aglionby, H. A. Evi»is, G. Marsland, T. Sandford, Sir D. K. 

lilackburne, J. Fort, J. Methuen, P. ’ Shawe, N. x ' 

High, T.» Fenton, J, O’Conor Don skipwith, Sir G. 

Briggs, 11, Fleetwood, H. O’Dwyer, C. Torrens, Colonel 

Brotherton, J. Folkes, Sir W. O’Brien, C. Turner, W.‘ 

Benett, J. Goring, H. D. Oswald, R. A, Tynte, J.K. 

Blake, Sir F. * Gully, J. Palrott, J. Wallace, II, 

Codrington, Sir E. Guest, J.J. Potter, It, Warburton, H, 

. Childers, J. W. Hornby, E.G. Philips, M. Ward, II. G. 

Crawford, W. Harland, W. C. Pr^rae, G. Wnson, R. 

* Curteis, II. B. Huraffherv, J . Phillpotts, J. Wballey, Sir S. 

Curteis, E. B. Hill, M. D. Rippon, C. Williams, Colonel 

Divett, E. H^wes, B. * Richards^ J, Williams, A. 

a Darlington, Lord Hodges, J. Romilly, J. Wilraot, Sir E, 

Dillwyn, L. W. Halvburton, lion. G. Ruthven, E. Viilfcent, Lord 

Dobbin, L. Jervis, J. Ruthven, E. S. 

Ellis, W. Kennedy, T. Rochq, W . Tellers. • 

Elliot, Captain Lloyd, II. Stanley, Hon. II. T. Ilftll, B. 

Evans, Colonol Lister, E. C. Stafiley, E. J. * Beauclerk, Major 

Evans, W. Lalor, P. * Scliolefield, J. 

4 — : — 

Minority of 35, tellers included, who voted for the second reading of the Christchurch 

Rector’s Bill. 

Astley, Sir J. D. Caskell, J. M. lrton, S. Smith, r f. A, 

Barnard, E.G. Gladstone, W. E. Lincoln, pari of Yorke, Cjaptain 

Black , stone, W. S. Gladstone. T. Loch.J. 

Browne, D. Goulbusni H. Maxwell, II. Paired Off. 

Bruden ell, Lord Grimston, Viscount Nicholl, J, Chandos, Marquis of 

Chapman, A. Halcomb, J. * Palmer, R. Miles, W. 

Clayton, Sir W. Halford, H. Reid, Sir J. R, 

Dunlop, Captain Hanmer, Colonel Ross, C. Tellers. 

Finch, G. Hawses, t T. Scott, Sir E. D. Knatchbull, Sir E. 

Foley, F. Hughes, W. H. Sinclair, G. Estcourt, T. G. B. 

Fremantlo, SirT. 

• ‘ C % 

v rOOR LAW BILL. 

List of the Minority of 19, fellers induced, who, on Thursday the 15th o£ May, at 
One o'Clock in the Morning, voted ( for the adjournment Of the Debate op the first 
^wtifee of the Poor Law A mendment Bill? giving existence to the Central Board of 
Commissioners. u. <( * 

Aglionby, H. A. Fielden,*J. ft Jervis, J. Williams, Colonel 

Attwood,T. Godson, R. Lloyd, J. Young, G.F. 

Buckingham, J. S. Gully, J • Robinson, G. R. 1 eliors. 

Ewart, W. , 1 Hughes, H. Sholefield,J. Evaus, Colonel 

. Fftithfull, G. Halcomb, J . Walter, J. Whalley, Sir S. 

For the Adjournment, 13; Against it, 321. 

C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


SATURDAY, MAY 24, *1834. 


SKETCH OF SIR GEORGE MURRAY, THE NEWLY- 
' * ELECTED M. P. .FOR PERTHSHIRE.. 

Tiie return of Sir George Murray, for Perthshire, is another blow 
to the Ministry. They have had •warnings the first and second, which 
have been both disregarded ; the present affair Is warning the third ; 
after which comes the grim tyrant with his scythe, mowing down those 
weak in the flesh. At the bottom of th? contest In Perthshire there 
lurked a job; # wc, therefore, greatly rejoice that the incipient Lord of 
the Treasury has been nipped *in the bud of hisfwould-be career. 
When your Scotch official buds ccyne to blossom out fully, it is a sore 
blight for poor Old England. The career of Dundas and Melville bear 
witness* to this sad truth. In the Perth election there is one man 
whom we sincerely pity, and that is the brave and gallant Lynedoch. 
Surely this glorious veteran could be no party to the doings of his 
nephew and heir, Mr. Graeme. It would be a strange and un- 
seemly stgltf, to see an old companion in arms — one who had often 
fought ip ehc same field, and under the same commander as Sir George 
Murray— who had shared in the same triumphs and partook of the 
same victories— spurring on hi3 nephew to oust a brother soldier from the 
representation of a county to which Ti is high taleets and long services 
give him the best and fairest pretensions. Who has ever before beard 
of Mr. Groeme ? In what field has he foughten*-in what forum has 
he been heard — in what bureau has he served ? We oen find no re* 
•cord of his deeds any where, and all that the Treasury scribes can say 
of him js, that he is the*neph^w of Lord LyfledoA, but sujel^ Lord 
Lynedoch has never encouraged him to contest the county with Sir 
George Mdrray. # Ancient friendship*-the appreciation of high Services 
— forbkfthe unworthy supposition. *The truth we suspect is, that hfflir 
Lynedoch ’s name ha^een used, or rather abused, by the Whig**, to 
their own party purposes. They made the popularity of the dhftm* 
Wguished soldier the mask to cover their own selfish designs ; but it Ml 
consoling to think they have been defeated. » 

Sir George Murray, the subject of the prespn%Sketch, was born on 
the other side of the Tweed, about sixty jears ago. We believe bate* 
voL. ir:-*-sEssioN or 1834. * 3 n 

. ^ a,;’ 



U4t> SIR GEORGE MURRAY, 

ceived the first rudiments of his education at either Eton or Harrow 
from whence he was early transferred to a regiment of Foot Guards. 
(The Guards at this time were chiefly compose^ of the “ dolpe far 
niente ” school of warriors. The men of the line used deridingly to call 
them the “ feather- bed csoldiers;” and as they never left London, and 
were generally more remarkable for figuring in the minuette de la cour 
than for couching the lance or leading the forlorn hope, the soubriquet 
was^not without point. Row the regiments pf Guards degenerated 
from the time when Marlborough was an ensigh^n their ranks it is not 
*our purpose here to describe. Th£y were then (1666), m fine military 
tenue; but we believe, even at that epoch, they were not employed in 
foreign service; for we find that Ensign Churchill left* England as a 
volunteer to join the forces at Tangier* axd soon after accompanied the 
contingent of 6000 men, whieh, under the command of the Duke of 
Monmouth, quitted England to attack Holland. Churchill afterwards 
became a captain in Monmouth's regiment, leaving f the original one to 
which he belonged, for the line. We notice this circumstance merely 
to state, that Sir George Murray pursued an exactly similar course. 
Finding the Guards’ duty inactive, and wholly domestic, he exchanged 
into the line, dnd was not long without , that employment for which his 
active mind thirsted. Ip any. thing we have just said, we mean to cast 
po aspersion on the gallant regiments of Guards. They nobly vindi- 
cated their claim to the title of soldiers ip the Peninsula and at* Water- 
loo ; and if before this period they were made wholly household troops 
Jhe fault was not theirs. c ' * 

Sir George Murray’s first services were, we believe, rin one of our 
West India Island#, on his return from* which, he accompanied, if we 
mistake not, the Duke of York intq Holland. On the breaking otft 
of the French war, Sir George was again employed He ser\ed with 
marked distinction for some time, and at length became attached to the 
Staff of Sir John Euskine, whose widow. Lady Louisa, he afterwards 
married. Itwas, however, in the Peninsula that his laurels grew, into full 
bloom. Here bo not only distinguished himself as a brilliant executive, 
but also as an administrative off cer of the first class. M (juarter- 
Master-General to the Duke of Wellington he won not only- 4 ,* golden 
opinions” from his gre%t commander, but also from “ the whole camp, 
pioneers and all.” 

The situation of Quartermaster-General was, during the Spanish cam- 
paign, one.of peculiar delicacy and difficulty. The greatest tact, the most 
scrupulous exactness* thg most unremitting industry, were by turns re- 
quired at the bands of the individual who presided over this department of ( 
the service ; and wh|n we state that in no one of these requisites was Sir ' 
George fqpnd wanting, but write hisjurt eulogfoixa, and account ip part 
for the uniform and brilliant successes which followed the British arms 
throughout the campaign. In t h«f responsible office, Sjr George “ bore 
h&^cullies so meekly”*— bd performed his duties so kindly, con- 
siderately, and at the same time conscientiously, and with so murfh 
suavity — as to satisfy &tea the civil officers of the Commissariat ; a race 
of men always prone to find fault, and to shift the burden of blame to * 
ally shoulders lxit their own. 

the attribute of eofirrae is with most men, an instinct rather than a 
YtWfe— the knowledgeofr military tactics and strategic are art§, a high 
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proficiency in which may be acquired by a very ordinary understandid|%< 
but it is not to all men to whom is given the power of managing dvj| 
details — the ability t(* acquire an ascendancy over the minds of others ! 
— and the tact to maintain that ascendancy, by the continued exhibi- 
tion of good temper, and conciliation, and a thorough knowledge, not 
only of the strength and weakness of your own case, but of that of your 
opponents. It is easy enough to precure men Who will mount the 
44 imminent deadly breach’’ to seek the “ bubble reputation, even 0 tile 
cannon’s mouth” — it is a common $iing to*find in all countries? a bund* 
ancO of martinets and manceuverers — the drill sergeants of the humatf 
race, as Anacharsis Cldbtz l %ras it# orator — but it is not every day we 
discover th2 capacity to command — the depth and breadth of maid to 
view the whole of a subjec t, af well in its great bdhringst as in its smaller 
details • — still more rarely do we meet thht higher genius which speaks 
to the soul of men in the hour of danger — which with eagle eye secs the 
fault of an opponent and takes instantaneous advantage of it— which 
turns the very household virtues of troops to warlike purposes— and 
makes the army have but one will, which is that of the commander, 
and 'one only thought and object, which is victory. These were the 
qualities exhibited by Hannibal and Csesar, in the olden time- — by 
Cromwell, Massena, Napoleon, and (in tesser degree) by Marlborough', 
among the moderns. Many of fliese qualities are possessed too by Sir 
George Murray, and if he has not given proof bf the very highest of 
them, it is, in our mind, rather from the absence of occasion and op* 
portunity, than from the want of that Tliviner mhUriel which we aref* 
wont to call genius. 

Should, however, the occasion* arisfe (which Heavcfl forfend!)— should 
a # civil war again rage, as in the liaie of the Commonwealth, we confess 
we look to Sir GecJTge Murray til one of the few — perhaps one of the 
two military men — capable of rescuing This country from great calami- 
ties. The other individual is already known as th<* soldier, the scholar, 
and the eloquent historian of a campaign, in which he bore a distil** 
guished^jart ; and if he be not known as the nolitieian too, the reproach 
is that of t be new constituencies, for it in no degree attaches to Colonel 
Napierdiiifiself. 

Let us not be understood as detracting from the military rehmvn of 
the herb of Waterloo. He is> no^doubt, the greatest military com- 
mander of his age and country ; but it would b£ gross flattery to aver 
that he ever had, or ever can have, the high civil and 1 admin h*traiiVe 
talents — the eloquence, the rare insight into the spirit of our oVn tithe, 

, and the learned compare ive views of piist social history tmd insitutioRa 
— the absence from religious and political prejudice— unrf that candour 
of mind which is the first requisite to a searcher after truth, alt 
which *Rre. possessed in the highest degree tty the gifted Member fttf 
Perthshire. * , trnmm. 

But although the Duke cannot boatt of the high ordUr of mtnd'if 
his brother soldier, nevertheless de&erve& f the greatest creSte for 
having anxiously seized every occasion, sifice the peace to place, $9^ 

* George Murray in those situations in which His talents might be wflfc* 
dered alike advantageous to himself and conducive to the public aetylftL 
It was at the sole and. strong recommendation m the Duke, 'that ; Jm/j 
I iv£rpopl;*sent Sir George Murcay, as Commander-in-chief, to 
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a situation, which, in a disturbed country, and in a very troublous sea- 
son, he filled with a union of calmness, force, and efficiency, honourable 
to his own temper and discretion, and creditable to that uniform sa- 
gacity, of which his Grace of Wellingtqn has given so many proofs. 
The reputation of Sir George has long survived his departure from that 
hapless land, where discord seem^ perennial, and where the holiest 
gifts of nature seem to have been distributed only to be destroyed by 
the perverse passions incident to humanity, placed on the one hand 
in a position of unjust dominion, and on tnC other of dissatisfied 
obedience. * 

While filling, in 1825, the responsible office of Commander-in-chief, 
in the sister^country, Sir George, in opposition, we belief to the ex- 
pressed wishes of a majority of his constituents, arrived in England, to 
support by his vote the annua! motion made on behalf of the Emanci- 
pation of the Irish Catholics. Always favourable to the extension of 
civil and religious liberty, he did not, on this occasion, allow the tram- 
mels of office, ur the ties of party, to interfere with his deliberately- 
formed conviction, and theugh the Premier was known to be hostile to 
concession, and Sir George’s patron, the commander of the Irish Com- 
mander-in-chief, to be still more averse to give way — yet, in the teeth 
of these official demonstrations, the Member for Perthshire — dis- 
regarding alike patrons and constituents^— did his duty to his country 
as an independent and*enlightened member pf the Senate of a free de- 
liberative assembly f 

** Shortly after this period, Sir George was withdrawn from the com- 
mand in Ireland. He continued to perform his duties a£ a member of 
Parliament, and as Colonel of the 43d Regiment, during the year 
1827, and part of 1828. When, towards the close of the latter year* 
the Duke of Wellington was invested with the sword of state, Sir 
George was appointed to the high and important office of Secretary for 
the Colonies. During the whole period of his Grace’s administration 
be continued to hold the portfolio of this department, and we believe 
we but echo the general opinion when we state that his conciliatory 
measures, and his attention, alike to the reclamations of master and 
slave, procured him the respect of the one and the warm wishes of the 
other. Comparisons are chiefly odious to those to whose disadvantage they 
are drawn. But even at the risk pf dispraising Mr, Stanley, we cannot 
forbear placing the cairn conciliating demeanour of Sir George Murray, 
and the firm yet peaceable temper and guarded moderation of his, state 
papers, in disadvantageous contrast with the fiery measures and intem- 
perate despatches of our Colonial Secretary. Of the senatorial talents of 
Mr. Stanley tljere ar^ few that entertain. a higher opinion than ourselves, 
but it is npt because 1 a mdn is sharp and subtle in debate— it is ijjot be- 
cause be is fluent, forcible, and master of the science of Parliamentary 
logic — that he is an able minister for one of the wisest of men, Lord 
has said, that “ Discretion 6f speech is more than eloquence ; 
and to*speak agreeably with whorp* we deal, is than to speak iA 
good words or m good olrder.” Sir George Murray is always discreet 
and agreeable of tongue— -Mr. Stanley is neither the one nor the other. 4 
There is a waywardness and self-opinion— a temerity, a rashness, 
and a want of tempemn ail he says and writes, which is of unhappy 
augury for his future fame, and which may be very ruinous to his 
country . Already has Ireland been chatfed by his peevish vanity ; and 
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the Canadas are now tearing asunder the rampant ordinances of the 
Colonial Office, and proclaiming aloud their disobedience* TheGov.emor* 
Lord Aylmer, has be$p impfeached, and the Colonial Secretary is paid 
back with interest, the reproaches which he issued forth froth Canton 
Gardens. Had Sir George Murray been at *the Colonial Office,, we 
should have had just as much or the for titer in re , and a great 
deal mor£ of the suaviter in modo . * * 

It may be said that jib thus writing, we aje unconsciously advocating 
the cause of the Tories: This we take leave to deny. We are not, 
howbver, so blinded by considerations of party, as to give to a Whig 
Secretary a merit which he does no! deserve, or to detract from one, 
who when in ’office was distinguished by none of the bigotry of the 
Tories ; and who now, when # out of office, displays ten times as much 
liberality as the Whigs themselves. Though Sir George Murray 
formed a part of the Duke of Wellington's administration, yet it would 
be unfair to call him a Tory on that ground alone. Three pr four 
men in the present cabinet — or at least forming a part of the Whig 
Government — were also a part of the Duke o ^Wellington's government $ 
yet we - fancy that Earl Ripon,, Lord Palmerston, Mi^ Charles and 
Robert Grant, would be very little obliged to any one who should now 
call them Tories on that ground. Let uS judge men by their words and 
acts ; and who that has read thd recent declarations of Sir George, on 
the subject of the admission%f Dissenters to th6 universities, coupling 
it with the general moderation of his sentiments and opinions, can re- 
fuse to him the praise of being a man whose general* views ate eminently* 
in harmony with the spirit of the times in which he lives. It may be re- 
plied that the gallant General opposed the Reform Bill. True, ne did ; 
and we regret it, even though we. believe that his opposition was most 
conscientious; but let any one who cavils at this passage in his public life, 
compaVe the mode and manner of hfe opposition with that of the 
generality of Tories, and he will find the wide difference existing be- 
tween a- factious and an ingenuous and candid opposition. 

At tl*e dissolution which followed the passing of the Reform Bill, 
Sir George? contested his native county against the present Marquis of 
Breadafbdhe, then Lord Ormelie, but on this occasion his vote against 
Reform was too recent to give him a hope of success ; besides, from n 
strong Sense of justice, the people.were willing to give the Whigs a 
trial. Since that period eighteen months have ekpsed, and such have 
been the blunders and backslidings of the pseudo patriots bow in 
power — such their conduct in the case of tlm Dissenters- of the Irish 
Church and Irish Tithes — in the case of the Malt Tax — the House 
Tax — the Pension List-— and above all in their disgracefully timid and 
imbecile Foreign Policy — thsg the people of England have wholly east 
them *$ff\as unworthy of the great stewardship which they obtained 
under false pretences, and which thhy continue to hold more by reason 

of the favour of their enemies than !>y their own intrinsic strengtH?** 

It now only remakfs to us to sp$Sk Of the personal appeai^dbo^Rd 
oratorical manner of the new Member fbr Perthshire. Sir GeofftS 
> Murray is of tall and graceful figure, and commanding carriage* His 
air is soldierly without being stiff He has not the drift-sergeant b«$r* 
ing of one whose life has been chiefly spent lb camjw, but the ea se 
and freedom of a weM-bred gentleman. The hand of Time has thinned 
as w.ell a*s silvered o'er his once flowing locks, but apart from this his 
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figure lias all the erectness and some of the elasticity of youth. He 
is the best soldier-speaker we have ever had the good fortune to hear. 
There is nothing professional in his manlier, iiv his action, or in his 
allusions. His voice is clear and mellifluous, and his action at once 
varied, graceful, and appropriate. . He is evidently a person of sound 
and mature judgment, of great reflection, of much reading, and exqui- 
site tact and taste.* His sentences have all the point and polish of the 
accomplished rhetorician. It is recorded of /the fortunate soldier, 
Caesar, that he bore off the palm* of eloquence from all his contem- 
poraries, except Cicero ; and he who said as much of our mUflem 
soldier would not be far from the truth. f Sir George Murray was 
almost the only Scotchman in the House of Commons wh5 spoke and 
pronounced the English language with* propriety, and without the 
shadow of accent. Both thfc Grants, and the Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Jeffrey, are, no doubt, also exceptions in the present as in the last 
Parliament ; but the education of the President of #the Board of Con- 
trol, and of the Judge- Advocate, has been wholly English, and Mr. 
Jeffrey graduated at Christ Church, Oxford. Nor is it the only" praise 
of the Member for Perthshire to be injbued with a classic spirit and an 
elegant taste. He is moreover a person of considerable erudition, and 
has read ancient and moderrf history with a learned and liberal eye. 
N or has reading dried up in him the** soul of action ; for he is a man 
of business in the best' sense of the word. *We remember to have heard 
him say, in the Session of 1830, that for rqany weeks previously, Lady 
•"Louisa had brought him his ‘dinner, in her carriage, to the Colonial 
Office, pretty much for the same reason that bricklayers’ labourers 
are served in the same fashion by their less elegant helpmates. Tn 
truth. Sir George had not leisure to return home, and rather than 
neglect the business of his office he wsuld thus content himself with a 
hasty meal, snatched between*' the conclusion of the business of the 
office and the commencement of the orders of the day in the House 
of Commons. Against the diligence of the Ex-Colonial Secretary we 
have never heard a complaint. Unlike one of his countrymen now in 
power, he not only opened but answered all communications addressed 
tahim; and unlike the preset possessor of the Colonial •S<nJs, lie 
always returned a civil and polite answer to the humblest applicant. 

It would be impertinent in us tp speculate on what may be the con- 
duct and course of proceedings of the new Member for Perthshire in 
the Reformed House, but we greatly err in our calculations if he will 
not be found among f*hat; intelligent and moderate party of politicians, 
who think that in state affairs Non progredi est regredi. Though an 
eloquent, a classical y and, it may be averred, a learned speaker, Sir George 
Murray cannot be called a debater, in, the sense in which that .word 
is applied to Sir Robert' Peel and Mr. Stanley. He does not; * strain 
a fter tne rotund and harmonious plausibility of the Right Hon. 

still less does he seek to*eraulate the sinister dexterity — all 
for^kflory and not a whit for trufh— of the pre^nt Secretary for the 
Colonies. But where there is no job to gloss over, and no fair cause 
to pervert— where truth is the object to be attained, and lucid expo- i 
sition, and patient laborious examination, are among the means of 
acquiring and expounding the right and the just in political ,and moral 
Science — the name of Sir George Murray must always be in - the fore- 
most rank of those rarely-gifted men, who are wise without pretension, 
without pedantry, and eloquent without verbosity. 
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INEXPEDIENCY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS TO 
EFFECT'THEIR PROPOSED OBJECT. 

• ' t 

The efficacy of any pu&ishment it/deterring from crime, depends upon 
♦its certainty * of infliction , far more than upon its severity . Almost 
every one shrinks from becotning accessory to t$ie death of a fellow- 
creature on the scaffold, for any offence Short of murder :— ! hence it is, 
that prosecutors, witnesses, and jurors, instead of rendering that ai* 
sistanee which is necessary to convict offenders, often endeavour to de- 
feat, the law, because of its sanguinary enactment. The result is un* 
cer{aihty of punishment — encouraging the repetition of crime : 

The following Table, compiled from Parliamentary Iteturns,dmll ptobably sur- 
prise those who imagine that severity is the only thing needful for the repression 
of crime : — 

LONDON A%I) MIDDLESEX. 

1 st Period! T8g7-2tt-^ I 


CRIMES. 
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gument against capital enactments. The penalty of death, as an act of 
deliberate homicide, diminishes the regard due to the sanctity of life, 
and renders murder less revolting to the ignorant mind. 

Experience — at various periods, and in* different countries, is against 
the punishment of death. Crime hcis flourished most under sanguinary 
laws : The execution of a criminal makes — neither restitution , nor 
satisfaction : In hurrying him into eternity, it cuts off all hope of the 
malefactor's reformation.— “ Dying as these utfhappy wretches often 
do, who knows what their future Jot may be!' It heaps unmerited 
suffering upon the relatives, and entails a lasting stigma upon orphans : 

The spectacle it affords, hardens and brutalizes the bad, while it 
offends and disgusts the good,— If the criminal display a Christian 
penitence, the pity of “the spectators is roused, and pity for the criminal 
is akin to hatred of the laws.— If he shew insensibility, it removes, in- 
stead of exciting, terror, — If he conduct himself with fortitude, the 
man, who, but a few moments before was detested for his crimes, is 
now admired and extolled for. his heroism : Capital Punishment is 
prejudicial to the ends of justice, by removing a source of evidence. 
The testimony of a man who has beeaput to death, might have been 
valuable for the conviction of the guilty ; or, what is infinitely more im- 
portant, for the exculpation and acquittal of the innocent: It en- 
courages one of the worst of all crimes — that perjury which , by ju- 
dicial process, robs a man of life . Would the perjurer have dared to 
accuse, had his victim, instead of being^hanged — been kept alive, 
<ceady, at any favourable opportunity, to prove his own innocence and 
to bring the author of his sufferings to justice ? 

Let it be borne in mind, that an innocent person is sometimes the victim 
—the fatal error not being discovered till it is altogether irreparable ! 
When it is considered that all human 1 tribunals are "fallible, and that 
sometimes the evidence, particularly circumstantial evidence, is ex- 
tremely slender, to *ay nothing of the dangerous tendency of offering 
rewards for conviction — is it surprising that many should have died 
upon the scaffold, innocent of the crimes imputed to them? In times 
of tyranny or civil commotion — and we know not how soon &Uch times 
may occur — the punishment of death is liable to be pervertecTto'die de- 
struction, not only of inaocent, but of valuable lives, to gratify political 
revenge, or serve the purposes of flepraved ambition. 


The Duty gp eve^y One to aid in the Preservation of a Free 
0 Government. 

If we are bound to protect a neighbour, or even an enemy. From violence, to 
give h im raiment when he is naked, or food when he is hungry, much mdro ought 
weto do our part toward the preservation of a free government ; the only basis 
on jjstafcn the enjoyment of these blessings can sepurely fttet. He who breaks the 
fetters of slavery, and delivers a nation from'thraldom, forms, in my opinion, the 
noblest comment on the great law of love, whilst he distributes the greatest 
blessing which mm can receive from man ; but next to that is the merit of him, 
who, in times like the pretent, watches over the edifice of public liberty, repairs 
its foundations, and strengthens its cement, when he beholds it hastening to 
decay .— Robert Hall, * 4 
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ADVANTAGEOUS EMPLOYMENT OF OUR SURPLUS 
POPULATION AT, HOME. 


We are^ot among the number of those who believe that this king- 
dom has yet attained to tlje full extent of the population it might 
abundantly employ and happily support, for we think the evil under 
which we labour is not the impossibility of finding profitable employ- 
ment and sufficient food, raiment, and shelter f<5r every human being 
in the land, but la mal-distribution of the wealth which exists, and 
which, because it is heaped up in too large masses in the hands of the 
over-gorged few, is therefore very scantily spread over the larger surface 
occupied by the destitute mamy* Be that, however, as it *may, it is 
clear that there is great practical distress among the labouring popu- 
lation, and that chiefly from thgir being either unable to obtain em- 
ployment, or for which, if they do obtain it, they are but wretchedly 
paid. We do not in this instance allude to the trades’ Unions and their 
strikes, for some of these seem wholly qpjust#ed by immediate distress ; 
but. rather of the condition of the agricultural labourers, the hand-loofh 
weavers, and some others, whose wants are most urgent, and who can 
•scarcely obtain a bare subsistence by incessant toil. 

For the relief of this large* claims of sufferers, it is essential that new 
modes should be devised by wfiich manual labour should be called into 
large demand. And this we think has been most successfully done by 
the proposed plans of Mr. Ward, suggested by tltc improvements intro- 
duced* by Mr. Snowden, who has proved, by theory and practice, that 
his plfcns, if adopted, would lead to the substitution of manual labour 
for liorsjfs on ordinary roads, and steam-power on railways ; thereby 
saviifg the food now consumed by the vast number of draught animals 
employed, as well as giving profitable occupation to men, by which 
employment might at once be givan to every industrious labourer in the 
kingdom. • 

Mr. Snowden’s improvements consisted chiefly in this, the discovery 
of a mode by which railways could be foemeS, on every road in the 
kingdom, without the vast expense of cutting down hills, or filling up 
valleys to produce an actual level, but thateuch railroads could be con- 
structed on the unequal stftfaces that now exist ; and the locomotive 
engmes be moved by horses or st^am power as at present. Mr. Ward's 
improvement* on Mr. Snowden's, plan consists in showing th aL^natmal 
i labour may be substituted on such roads for horses or steam, an3f cSff 1<n,J 
sequently a wide field opened foi* the employment bf large of 

the population, and that too, in a maimer healthy and advantageous to 
themselves, and cheaper to the community than # thc agencies ih<\v 
are intended to supersede. W$ deem this a^discovery of so much in^ 
portance at the present moment that we shall make no apology fir 
transcribing Mr. Ward’s own account of the manner in which his ityi- 
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provements on Mr, Snowden’s inventions suggested themselves \o his 
mind, and the reasoning by which he follows out the application : — 

“ Upon minutely examining Mr. Snowdeh’s ve$y valuable invention, 
it immediately occurred to me that by an alteration of some portion of 
the application of the machinery, the carriage could be efficiently 
worked by manual labour, which, if Capable of being achieved, would be 
an object of the very highest importance to the community ; and it is 
with heartfelt satisfaction, that I feel myself fulty justified .in asserting 
that rrfy efforts have been ccfmpleteiy successful j indeed, I have most 
happily arrived at a point of advantage in favour of manual laktfur, 
which my most sanguine expectations had not' ventured to anticipate ; 
namely, the .means of using manual labour, so as to produce a most 
extraordinary diminution of the expense that must be incurred by the 
use of steam power, whilst equal velocity and inefficiency is secured, 
without any possibility of risk or danger. It follows that the general 
adoption of this new system for the conveyance of goods and passen- 
gers, wifi at once terminate the fallacy of a redundant population , by 
supplying beneficial employment to millions of our fellow-creatures ; 
and will practically prove the gross error of the modern school of politi- 
cal economy, which would represent increase of population as a na- 
tional evil, whereas, it is in reality the source of all its wealth and 
strength. The truth appears to be, tha?i. the modern political economist 
founds his speculations and calculations upon the false basis of deem- 
ing the then existing state of society as permanent; it is, however, 
certain that society i$ constantly undergoing a change, and as con- 
stantly adapting itself to the alterations which take place ; for as no 
limit can be placed to the increase of knowledge, neither can the in- 
ventive faculties of man be otherwise circumscribed, than by the extent* 
of his acquirement of knowledge, whichris the parent +of discovery and 
the source of all improvements ; ^and hence it is that machinery and 
steam power have, for*a time, displaced the labour of man, but the ac- 
cession of knowledge will infallibly replace man’s labour, to be .other- 
wise employed more advantageously, and to the greater advancement 
of the public good. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review of October, 1832, has the following 
quotation on this subject :* “ If we shall succeed in displacing horses, 
by the very machinery that formerly displaced men, and thus remedy 
by machinery a few of the evils of which it has been the cause, if by 
diminishing the consumption of corn, we take one penny from the 
price of the poor man’s*, loaf, or one pang from the ills of his lot, we 
shall attain a high and noble end, an end worthy of a Newton’s genius, 
and a nation’s boast.” And on the same subject Alexander Gordon, 
Esq., says, u Afthougfi the* use of the stfam-engine has cheapened 
every other necessary of life, it has not lessened the price of Mod. Al- 
though it has reduced the value of the poor man’s laboftr (liis only 
commodity), it has not reduced the price of that for 
which he must labour.” 

When, therefore, it is fully understood tnat jvir. snowaen s inventions 
can be so adapted as to secure employment for man, without, however, 
in any manner lessening the public benefit, but as the very cheapest 
j ftwer which can be applied ; then ill the merits of his inventions 
and their new adaptation receive the due meed of praise* fend his 
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countrymen whilst enriched and enriching themselves through Hit 
medium of his inventions, will feel the gratification of knowing, that 
they are also ministering to 'the great cause of humanity ; that they are 
securing certain permanent ahd beneficial employment to the industrious 
labourer, and raising him fifcm the degradation of pauperism to iadc* 
pendente, and to a respectable station in the scale of society. 

The great desideratum unsuccessftilly sought by the public, and 
hitherto in vain ende^oured to be achieved by scientific men, namely, 
to dbviale (he enormous expense unavoidably incurred for securing the 
levef requisite to be maintained for propelling carriages upon railways—** 
this very important object has now been most happily surmounted by 
Mr. Snowden’s inventions, distinguished alike as they are for efficiency 
and simplicity, and combining the peculiar ’advantages of safety, 
strength, and extreme cheapness. 

The first portion of Mr. Snowden’s invention consists of two rails 
resting upon suitable bearings, either on the ground, below the surface 
in excavations, or raised upon standards, in conformity to the natural 
mid uktions of the ground to be passed ov&r ; consequently, in laying 
Mr. Snowden’s railway, no wasteful expenditure is incurred for cutting 
down hills or filling up hollow* ground to the required level, but merely 
continuing the viaduct or hollow rack-rail at an outlay in itself incon- 
siderable, especially when compared to the immense sums unavoidably 
expended in the construction of all railways known, or now in use. 
The railway is formed of two side rails*prop<}rly braced together, which 
support a rajj of three inches in breadth, and in some situations a pla& 
form at top, on which the propelling carriage, and carriages to be pro- 
pelled, travel, with common wheels, and without flanges . On a 
spindle, attached to each axle of the carriage, is a revolving wheel* 
loosely placed in a horizontal jjbsition^ for the purpose of steadying the 
motion, and preventing the possibility of the carriage being driven off 
the rail. In one of the upright side-rails is formed a grooved rack, 
which 'is acted upon by a toothed or cogged wheel, moving also hori- 
zontal* to which motion can be equally given by steam or manual 
power, $ither force applied to the spindle gives the propelling motion 
along the railway, by rapidly turning the cogged wheel ; manual power, 
however, will be found equally effective, and *much cheaper than steam* 
The mechanism by which power o £ motion is given to Mr. Snowden’s 
railway, is after the same manner in which weighty goods arc raised 
and lowered perpendicularly by the use of the ordinary crane ; the only 
distinction consists in the propelling motion lAiing here used horizon- 
tally, whereas the raising motion is perpendicular, birt the principle is 
the^ame in each, although differently applied. # By $is railway two 
important advantages are tbtained: first, the smoother the surface of 
the fipper rail, the greater will be the facility* for the running wheels ; 
and, -secondly, in gaining the purchase by means of the grooved or 
4 racked rail and the horizontal cogged wheel, the power, fffftfeitliy* 
manual labour, can at all times be regulated and apportioribd. ip the 
exact force required ; or in proportion to the weight of goods or num- 
ber of passengers to be conveyed, thereby greatly lessening the general 
annual expenditure. By this invention only one wlfeel is required to 
be set in action by the propelling power, thfteby securing uniformitf 
of motibn* to the carriages, whilst it is equal to any strain or weight of 
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draught which can possibly have to be moved forwards (that draught 
being on a level only 61bs. per ton), and is constantly kept to the pitch- 
line by the revolving wheels or rollers. 

The great national advantages to be obtained by Mr. Snowden’s in- 
ventions, and their vast* superiority over aiA others hitherto discovered, 
may be comprised under the following heads, viz. : 

The expense of fhe railway is 1 reduced to lit^o' more than the cost 
of the iron ; and the first cost of the propelling, carriage, instead of 
being 1000/., as is the case when steam is used, would not exceed 
100/., and the wear and tear be comparatively trifling. These alone 
would give his inventions a substantial claim to public support, facili- 
tating as they do in a most extraordinary degree the general extension 
and use of railroads tlirough^ut the country ; and when viewed with 
reference to the employment of manual labour, their value surpasses 
all calculation ; they then diminish the first cost of vehicles to be used 
on the l^ilway to a mere trifle ; they do away altogether with the ex- 
pense of fuel* and the inconvenience of smoke; explosion and danger 
are rendered impossible ; ’and the unemployed labourer is supplied 
with an inexhaustible source of remunerating employment t not solely 
on the score of humanity, but becausb it will be found both the 
cheapest and the best. 

Here it may be proper to advert to the general prejudice that exists 
against the use of a rack-rail and cogged wheel ; this may be readily 
traced to the circumstance of the rack-rail and cogged wheel having 
Men the principle adopted in the construction of the first locomotive 
engines introduced into the coal districts of the North of England. In 
practice they were found to be exceedingly faulty; but why were 1 * 
they so? It arose from their defective and unscientific construction, 
from the misapplication of machinery, wfiich, if properly applied, would 
have produced the very best results. The fact is, that the perfect 
principle of the cratfe for raising weights perpendicularly was most 
strangely made use of to produce a propelling and horizontal motion ; 
and then every defect discovered as appertaining to misapplied 
machinery was at once attributed to, and held to be inherent disa- 
bilities arising entirely and exclusively from the rack-rail and cogged 
wheel. Prejudice, however, ought not to be allowed any importance 
in matters of science ; and althougbto the improper adaptation of the 
perpendicular position, Vas added the constant friction of the super- 
incumbent weight of the machine itself ; with all these disadvantages, 
the surprise is that thesS locomotive engines were capable of performing 
the work they did — not that they were so little perfect. The horizontal 
wheel will be found fo obyiate every objection, and its use will ulti- 
mately become universal, whatever check h may receive at the outset, 
either from prejudice or 5ny other cfiuse. Nothing but the misappli- 
cation here alluded to could possibly give rise to such a determined 
;= pWjudice against a cog-wheel and rack being applied to railway pur- 
poses^ f6r in all descriptions of machinery, either in very fast or in 
very slow motions , Heavy or light work , they are, when scientifically 
and properly applied, found more efficient and perfect than any 
method yet discovered. 

% It is well known that much attention has been bestowed, and vast 
sums expended, in endeavouring to substitute inanimate for any other 
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powei* of conveyance ; but hitherto no one has contemplated the ii% 
measurable advantages which would ensue, by displacing horses front 
the conveyance of goods #nd passengers, and substituting in their 
place manual labour; yet. this truly desirable object is now fully 
capable of being accomplished, and only requires to be duly aided by 
patriotic and influential parties, d^irous of conferring so great a boon 
upon their suffering countrymen, and ensuring abundant employment 
for the industrious closes, and “ opening up to more distant parts of 
the empire the sources *of wealth and industry whilst it will eiffectil* 
allvi abolish flie many cruelties tlfat are at present inflicted on that 
noble animal the horse, ^particularly those connected with overdriving, 
to keep time in our mail and stage coaches. 

It is a received opinion that steam power cannot be used econo- 
mically in preference to horses, when the rate of travelling is less than 
four miles an hour ; and it is an indisputable fact, that horses em- 
ployed as they ngw are in stage-coach travelling, arc unable tt> com- 
pete with steam power, either profitably or in point of speed ; •and this 
arise* from the circumstance of the animal being forced to do his work 
in fcoTshort a period of time as soon to ruin nis constitution ; permit the 
horse,, however, to proceed af^n easy pace, and he will wrtrk eight or 
nine hours per day without the least injury to himself, live three times 
as long, if well treated, and yi(*[d ample profit to his owner. 

The result of every examination of the subject, hitherto, has been a 
decided opinion, that steam power must be necessarily more economical 
than horse power, where'velocity is required; now ‘the truth is, thgt 
by an easy adaptation of animal power, it far excels steam power in 
economy, and is quite equal .to it in speed. Nor is this circumstance 
*so extraordinary as at first sight it may appear; for it has been admitted 
that horses can york cheaper # th*an steam locomotion, when travelling 
at of under four miles an hour : an admission which is decisive of the 
position now advanced. In both instances, of tjie horse or locomotive 
engine, it is the rapid travelling that causes the great expense ; in the 
<’ase of the animal, he is soon destroyed ; and in practice we find the 
wear # an^ tear is exceedingly great of a ponderous and a very compli- 
cate^ machine, weighing from seven to ten tons, and travelling occa- 
sionally at a speed of twenty-five miles an fyour, frequently rendering 
the engine out of repair, and consequently in its use entailing very 
heavy expenses. To obviate thestf difficulties, Jhe inventor of the im- 
proved railway and carriage, has arranged the machinery in so effective 
a manner, that if propelled by manual labour, fhe men employed would 
perform their work whilst sitting, althoughPthe rate of travelling by the 
carriage would be twenty miles an hour ; when the carriage need only 
be^qne-tenth of the weight of those now used, and the Machinery being 
so* extremely simple, the wlar and tear wouljJ be reduced ft proportion, 
as well ’on She carriage as upon *he rail ; and it is certain that, with 
reference to economy in slow nation, ^a$ well as cpfick travelling, 1)^ 
‘ Snowden's invention will be found^to ros^ iin the sajne preference. 
Independent of* the incalculable advantage contemplated by tile in- 
troduction of Mr. Snowden’s inventibn of railway and carriage, in dis- 
pensing with the necessity of levelling the cduntryj together with ih 
importance in giving immediate employ menWo man, instead of horse ft 
steam ,pgwer ; it is capable of being satisfactorily shown, that m 
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travelling can be attained much more economically by manual labour, 
under every view of the question, than by steam locomotion, and hence 
the great object sought after is now attained— that of securing em- 
ployment for the many individuals seeking for work, but looking for it 
m vain. t y 

It is proposed that the carriage;’, shall be so constructed, that for 
every three tons grass weight, two tons shall be merchandise, and one 
ton shall comprise both carriage and machinery,* Vhich are simple in an 
extraiwrd inary degree : for ouch gross weight four men, arc allowed, 
whose united strength in turning a winch or lever is estimated at 1449is., 
placing them in the best position for exerting their power wi£h the 
greatest ease to themselves ; this force will be more than *sftfticicnt to 
propel three tons on tlvs railway at twenty miles an hour, for what may 
be termed a working day of weight hours ; which will average one 
hundred and sixty mijes, and at a cost for labour, varying, according 
to situation, from 6s to 12s., being from one farthing to one halfpenny 
per ton per mile according to locality. 

In displacing the horses employed for public, conveyances, we arrive 
at an accession of grain or food for eight millions of human beings, and 
at the same time' producing extra employment for five millions of our 
countrymen. It is well remarked by the Courier, on Locomot ion, that 
“ Our coal andiron are far more valuable than gold or diamonds; 
they arc the ready means of putting in motion all the gigantic opera- 
tions of our almost superhuman machinery ; ^nothing is wanting but the 
means of giving life and impulse, to the stagnant industry of the 
country,” 

Colonel Torrens, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons says : — , 

* l So that even upon the extreme and most improbable supposition, that steam- 
carriages should never be employed in conveying agricultural produce to market 
at a cheaper rate, still th^benefit to the country would be very great, in as much 
that we should have a vastly increased industrious population, and England 
would become much more extensively than she is at present, the great workshop 
of the world. In point of fact, superseding horses by mechanical power, 'would 
have precisely the same effect in increasing the population and wealth ot, England, 
as would be produced were we to increase the extent of the country, by adding 
thereto a new and fertile territory, equal in extent to all the land which now hi ends 
and feeds all the horses employed upon common roads ; such addition to the 
extent of fertile territory in England suddenly effected, would, in the fust in- 
stance, lower the value of agricultural produce, and be injurious to the pio-. 
prietors of the old portion of the territory ; but no person would therefore contend, 
that if we could enlarge the Island of Great Britain by additional tracts of fertile 
land, the public interests would be injured by such enlargement; this would be 
monstrously absurd. .It is not less absurd to object to the increase of fp( d 
available for human beings, by substituting mechanical power for horses. - * 

“ I diink it not unfair to conclude, that were elementary power on the c >m* 
mon roads lompletely to supersede draught-horses, the population^ wealthy and 
jjjj^wer of/- real Britain would be at feast doubled,” 

In accordance yrith these enlightened sentiments^ it may be fairly # 
assumed that Mr, Snowden’s carriage and railway recommend them - 
selves in a j peculiar degree to the best feelings of our nature , by secur- 
ing constant and sample employ for the population of the country ; 

S ating a most important saving to the* public, and bringing benefits 
ne to every individual in the community ; forming at once p. new era* 
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in th^trade, commerce, manufactures, and industry of the nation j 
whilst they will for ever preclude the approach of want to the wilting 
labourer and ensure him reasonable comforts ; for the impossibility of 
procuring employment by the labouring poor produces crime, misery, 
and want. Henceforward Mr. Snowden’s inventions will supply ade- 
quate labour, and ensure fan remuneration for the toil of man^the 
great panacea of public employment and national wealth, is here sub- 
mitted for adoption, V it were a crime to permit it # to lav dormant. 

It is the duty of the ‘Government to foster and encourage thestoeans 
of enuring employment for the people — -a paramount duty of far mote 
importance than any other connected with the management of our 
public affairs ; inasmuch as labour is the only element of national 
wealth ; and ample remunerative employment, ,is the surest means of 
promoting public morals, and ensuring general prosperity. Ireland 
may now be supplied with beneficial employ for its starving inhabitants, 
and internal peac^and comfort conferred upon tlfat distracted country. 
Scotland may be still further improved, and its meritorious people en- 
riched and benefited, by aiding their proverbial industry ; and Eng- 
land be again made happy Old England, with its manufactures and 
arts once more flourishing, anc| placed upon the surest* basiff of future 
greatness, by its people’s labour, their .industry, their enterprise, and 
their unrivalled skill . 1 ” , 

Several tabular statements are then given, to show the vast advan- 
tage, in point of economy, of manual labour over steam, on the roads 
proposed — the data being taken from the actual expense of the exist- 
ing steam raMways : after which the following extract is given from 
Colonel Torrens’s evidence before the House of Commons : 

* “ This cheaper mode of internal carnage will not only lower the pi ice of light 
and refined maim failures to the home consumer, but will tower then price also 
to thedbreign consumer. This will increasg the advantages which w r nt present 
in the foreign market, and tend to increase our foreign com terce. So 
that here again there will be an increased demand for nftuiufactures ai J a manu- 
facturing population, and here again will be another beneficial icactu i upon the 
soil. 8o that the more we contemplate the various effect# produced upon the 
industry of the country, by a cheaper mode of conveyance, the more we must be 
convinced* that wealth and population will be increased, and that agriculture, in- 
. stead of being injured, must necessarily partake in the increase! prosperity of the 
country. In addition to what I have already stated, the saving of expense and 
of time in conveying passengers and got>ds, and the rapidity of communication, 
will produce effects, the amount of which it would be almost impossible to calcu- 
late.” — From Colonel Torrens’s evidence before the House of Commons. 

It is too generally contended, without # duly considering the enor- 
mous expense thereby incurred, that cutting down hills and tilling up 
valleys is the only nifthod of constructing railways- wjfh advantage to 
the* Capitalist ; some writeup, treating on railwgfys, have # gone so far 
as tS assert, that the moment a hill of even very trifling ascent is to be 
overcame, all* advantages of a rdUway over that of a comWn road 
t from that time ceases. Nothing Van be more erroneous ; it iffln fastyv 
assuming the impossibility of propelling carriages wish their mner^han- 
dise up the inclined plane. It being proved 'that ifte possible to propel 
the carriages up an inclined plane 1 foot in 1$, it may be asked, 
whether the labour expended in cutting down the Utils and filling up 
the valleys, would not be nfore profitably employed iti the coti 
Vfeyanccf of passengers and goods? It is certain that all labour uii- 
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profitably employed is a waste of money which never can be recovered : 
in the construction of the London and Birmingham Railroad five 
years probably will elapse ere any returns <»are made, and the outlay 
labour exceeding 1,500,000/. (independent oV other charges in- 
cidental to the levelling system) ; the ,'nterest on such outlay for 
for labour at 5 percent, is 75,000/., an annual charge upon the un- 
dertaking, amounting to more than would be required by Mi*. Snow- 
den’s plans, for the supply of the labour or mo^re force by man , for 
the ttonsit of all the traffic* over hill and dale, M a velocity averaging 
twenty miles an hour. Passengers being charged 1 d. per mile each, 
and goods at about 5 farthings pen ton per mile, when the Liverpool 
and Manchester charge is 5s. or 2d. per mile for passengeisv and 7s. or 
about 2$d per ton per mile for goods. Mr, Ward concludes by saying, 
“ I feel that in bringing t.his*most important subject before thep ublic, 
I am only performing an imperious duty, and having done my part 
it remains for the Government to do theirs also: by giving every fa- 
cility arid the utmost encouragement to the extension and general use of 
a means, which will so largely promote the trade, manufacture*, and 
commerce of the country ; and which above all will carry content and 
comfort to evei*y fireside. In the same,, feeling I also call for the best 
aid of every patriotic and influential individual in the empire, and more 
particularly upon the Landed Proprietary, to give their undivided assist- 
ance in advancing by this means the well-being of society. But let me 
be rightly understood : I requ ire neither of the Government, nor of any 
individual to be satisfied with the\ivermentsofMr. Snowden, the inventor, 
or with the statements made by myself, as the commentator upon his in- 
ventions. What we require is, that a fair trial shall be made, when Mr. 
Snowden will be able to demonstrate the great superiority as to efficiency 
and cheapness of his railway, and I sh^ll be enable^ to prove the still 
greater cheapness, safety, and perfect efficiency of my substitution of 
manual labour for ste^m power ; and that by its general introduction 
there shall no longer be pretence for saying there exists a redundant 
population ; neither will any willing labourer be afterwards driven to 
participate the pauper’s mess, for want of remunerative employ'; but 
on the contrary, the whole body of society will receive a new and 
vigorous impulse, that cannot fail to diffuse health and happiness to all. 
Mr. Snowden and myself are solicitous to submit the merits of the in- 
ventions to such an impartial test, ^as may be* conclusive : and if I 
shall be the humble instrument of rendering so essential a good to my 
country, it will be my proudest boast, and my ample reward. 

Individuals, interested in'this valuable discovery, will be afforded the 
fullest opportunity .of judging of its merits, by inspecting, at 319, 
Oxford Stueet*, on Mondays and Thursdays, a few yards of railway 
and a carriage, on which they may propel themselves, proving y/ith 
how little exertion it can be effected.*’ ♦ 

»W e e^mot express too strongly ouT sense of the importance of this 
discovery*: and advise such of o^r readers as hav# influence enough * 
to draw the attention of the Government, or of capitalists, to the 
subject, to do so without delay ; as no greater benefit could be con- 
ferred on the country at the present moment, than finding healthy and 
useful employment for the vast numbers of our labouring population, 
who are at present suffering so severely from the want of steady and 
remunerating occupation. " 4 
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MR. fENNYSOM^ MOTION TOR SHORTENING THE 
.DURATION OF.PAREIAMENTS. 


The principal discussion ^jhat has taken place. since our last, is that 
which occurred on Thursday, the 15th instant, on the motion of Mr. 
Tennyson, for leave to bring in a Bill to shorten the duration of Par- 
liaments — a Bill, in which the term to which future Parliaments Were to 
be restricted, was^o be left blank, and filled up in Committee? by the 
word six — or five — or four — or three, as the majority might determine — 
the Bill merely enunciating the principle, that seven years was too Iona; a 
period, and that, therefore, the Septennial Act ought 4o be* repealed. 
As it was a Drawing-room day, which .would permit excuse to many 
Members for being absent ; aiql as it was known that the Ministers 
desired to have the House counted out, if possible, so as to get rid of 
the debate altogether, great fears were entertained that this result 
would happen ; and at one* period of tfie evenings between seven an{J 
eight o'clock* the benches were very thin, and not more than fifty or 
sixty Members were present. .But, finding the counting out impos- 
sible, from the number of friends who, apprehending this, took care to 
be present and prevent it, the House began to fill rapidly after nine 
o’clock ; and by tin, there wer^ upwards of 400 membeis assembled to 
strengthen the hands of Ministers in their opposition to the measure. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Tennyson, somewhat feebly at 
first,* biit. with more energy as he proceeded. He treated with great 
ability %I1 the hi storical part of the question. He showed, also, that in 
past time% the whole of the present Administration were advocates for 
J,he repeal of the Septennial Act, and the return to triennial Parlia- 
ments ^ and he argued that since the passing* of the Reform Bill, the 
constituency had become so much more extensive, intelligent, and 
popular, that it was more than ever necessary*to give them frequent 
opportunities of correcting their choice, Sir Edward Cod ring ton se- 
conded the motion of Mr. Tennyson for leave to bring in a Bill to 
shorten, the duration of Parliaments, though he should vote in Com- 
mittee for filling up the blank with five yean* instead' ofohrce. 

Cojonel Davies argued aglinst the measure* on the groflnd that it 
was prematurwand injudicious, andjthat it would subvert the, independ- 
ence of Parliament ; that it would* introduce too many new 
ignorant of the forms of the House, and unacquainted with the business 
of legislation ; that* it would obstruct publie busMss, and occatfou 
great expeuse, excitement, and immorality, by too frequent elections. 
He thought the Reform Bill ought to have a fair trial, and that the 
present Parliaments, taken on tUe average, Mipre not longer than was* 
beneficial: to all parties, * 

Lord JDalmeny made an excellent speech, as far as good language, 
VOL, i.-^session of 18£\4. 3 c • * 
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agreeable utterance, and accurate composition could make it so*: but 
its principal if not only argument against the measure was, that it 
would make Members mere delegates of their constituents, and make 
popular clamour usurp the place of calm arM sober judgment. 

Ms, Buckingham replied, at length, to *the arguments of Colonel 
Davies, and Lord Dalmeny, and supported Mr. Tennyson's Motion, 
Mr. Ewart, Sir Daniel Sandford, Mr. O’ConneU, Mr. James, Mr, 
W. Rpdie, Colonel Evans, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Hhi, Mr. E. L. Bulwer. 
and Sir W. Chaytor, all supported, the Motion/ And Lord Althorp, 
Mr. O'Reilly, Mr. Stanley, Lord Ebrington, and Lord John Russel! 
opposed it. Mr. James supported' the moti&n for bringing iii the 
Bill ; but said that, instead of filling up the blank with any par- 
ticular number of yeafs, he should move?, in Committee, that everj 
year, one-third of the whole' 1 House should go out, and that the 
portion^ so to be removed should be determined by ballot : while 
Mr. E. J. Stanley moved, as an amendment, that the Bill should at 
once fix five years as the maximum duration of the Parliament ; but on 
this no division took place. r 

We had*inten$led to have written an article on this* subject, as well 
as to have given a fuller account of the debate ; but our spaefe is so 
circumscribed, that we cannot do both ; and as our views are expressed 
at moderate length in the speech delivered in the course of the debate, 
we take it as reported in the Mirror of Parliament, and substitute it for the 
article which would bpt have contained the sentiments clothed in other 
\Vords. The speech is reported as follows ; 

Mr. Buckingham — Sir, I can venture to promise the House that I shall be 
very short, and confine myself strictly to the arguments of the case. The ques^ 
tion now before the House resolves itself ii}to two branches — the one, the histo- 
rical — the other, the practical. It is to the lptter that I shulbprineipally ad chess 
myself, the former having been already so amply treated by the right honv gen- 
tleman who introduced the motion. The strongest objections to the practical utility 
of the measure proposed have been carefully collected and skilfully put by the lion, 
and gallant member for Worcester (Colonel Davies), but they arc not, t think, 
very difficult to answer. The gallant officer began by saying that the* motion 
of the right hon. gentleman was premature — injudicious — aud if c .ivied into 
effect, would tend to subvert the independence of Parliament. Now it ft ma'ter oi 
history that the friends of liberty in England have been pressing for tins mcasuic 
for the last half century at least ; so that it is not new ; and it is difficult to un- 
derstand how that which was urged w.4(h, so much force, though with so little 
effect fifty years ago, can • be considered premature. It may, in the estimation 
of some, be injudicious ; that is purely matter of opinion. But the assertion, 
that if carried, it would tend tp subveit the independence of Parliament, is cer- 
tainly one of the .most remarkable that has been made in this House for some 
time past. The independence of Parliament! Independent of what ? That the 
House of Commdns should be independent of the Sovereign, is undoubtedly a 
most constitutional doctrine ; that it should be independent of thje llop^e ol 
Peers is equally constitutional. But to say that it should be independent of the 
Jteople , doctrine calculated to sqbvert^ll our notions of representative govern- 

ment. (Hear, hear.) If the House of Commons were once to render itself in- 
dependent of the people, there would be po need of fixing any limits whatever to 
the duration of Parliaments. "They might continue till the majority decreed a 
dissolution, which would never take place, and representatives would then be 
able to do without constituents at all, as was the case under the old nominee 
system, which the Reform Bill was introduced to destroy* It is not desiiable, 
therefore, that Parliament should be independent of the people ; or, if.it be, the 
sooner that independence is subverted by frequent elections the better! (Hear, 
hear.) 
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The gallant member, in enumerating the evils that would spring from too fro- 
quent elections, said he thought three and even live years too short a period * 
and added, that such ejection!# would introduce into the llou^e a number of new 
members, who, for sometime, yould have their efficiency greatly impaired by not 
being acquainted with the fonts of the House, and by being new to the business 
of legislation. As to the fir-t / no doubt tins would sometimes happen had 
incit ed taken place only a few evening! ago, when, on the discussion of the lir&t 
clause in the Poor La^Amendment Hill, *0. very small minority, of whom I am 
not ashamed to rcmerab6{ that 1 was one, wished to have further umemven to 
the country fo£ considering the nature pf the incisure, and proposed tadlvide the 
Iloijse for the purpose of securing an adjournment of the debate, but the exact 
lbrinVi winch the motion should be pu^ for the Chaiiman of the Committee (Mr. 
licinul), ty report progress and sit again, was not known to any of the small 
group, who were all new members, nor did the older ones appear at all disposed 
to assist them. Hut this is a species of knowledge w fnch might be acquired m a 
few days, if some hon. gentleman, learned m precedents, ami thoroughly acquainted 
with the forms of the House, would compile a short reauual, coutuimij^ all the 
requisite information on those heads, than which no mine acceptable service 
could be rendered to the members gcnei ally. * 

It*has been said, indeed, that the great additions of new membm to the House 
bad ^bstruett'd the»progress of public business, from their want of acquaintance with 
the forms of the House, and the difficulty of managing them i»y the Tender. Hut, 
the reproach of obstructing the progress of the public business in the lust session 
of Parliament is not so applicable to the new members as to the old ones; lor in 
an analysis that was made of the nmftber of speeches uttered by the diflercut mem- 
bers, and the aggregate number of hours occupied nttheir delivery, as published 
in that clever paper, the Spectator, it was shown that the old members were the 
greatest offenders in these particulars throughout the whole session, while in Jjie 
eiuly part it, the unpopular measure of the Irish Coercion Bill wnsitsolfa 
great cause of much of the difficulty and delay complained of. (Hear, hear,) 

• As to the second objection, that frequent elections would introduce into Par- 
liamwit men new to the business of* legislation, it should he lemeuihered that 
gentlemen aienot «*ho$en tube plated in the House, as at a college, there to study 
for the firNt tunc the science of politics aftd government. On the contrary, U is 
almost invariably the case, that men are chosen bee^ise they have previously 
bestowed some attention on the study of public affairs, and are able to give a satis* 
factory account of their principles, and the reasons on which they aie grounded, 
to ihe®eonstitueney whose suffrages place them in Parliament; so that they have 
not to letffn, tor the first time, on taking their scat, the facts and arguments bear- 
ing mi the questions on which they will have to decide; for, having investigated 
them and expounded their views upon them befifre they came into the House, 
they would be equally able to take a jjart in the discussion afterwords, whenever 
called upon so to do. (Hear.) 

The hon. gentleman, however, asked why sufficient time had not been given to 
allow the Ifeform Bill a fair trial, and contended t^iat thus far at least it had 
worked well ; by which, if he means any thing* he must mean that/’ u piosetit 
House of l ominous fairly represents the people of England ^a posnifm io whu h 
l sfiould ventuie to tak$ exception. I am awan^ that it Would he a much mote 
agreeable task for me to flatter than to reprove. I uo not dcsyje to do cithet, 
bu^merely to speak the truth ; and thus acting, > must say taut if my memory 
does not whdfly deceive me, 1 think* 1 could call to mind many instances m 
which the votes of hon. members aftci*they Hlid entered the House duftlbt struPp* 
i conform to the pledges which they gave before they were elected. I <Io not pre- 
tend to say m whicS case they were flght or in which tire^ were wrong; T>ut l 
must be allowed to doubt whether they could truly represent their constituents m 
bath cases ; since theie is pretty strong evidence of the opinions of the people 
being nearly the same as they were two yea is ago; though the opinions of many of 
their representatives, judging at least from their vetoes, have undergone great anil 
mateiialf c]iange. (Hear, hear, hear.) * 

Thtygreat expense, the drudgery of frequent canvassing, and the excitement 
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and demoralization of the country by frequent elections, have been also urged by 
the hon. and gallant member as reasons against shortening the duration of Par- 
liament. But it is surely no necessary part of an electiotv that there should be 
either expense, or drudgery, or demoralization. 'In this respect the new con- 
stituencies have set an example which may well slu^ne the old ones into imitation. 
It is not very agreeable to speak of one’s self, but as I am better acquainted with 
the facts attend ins my own election than those of any other, 1 may mention, for 
the honour of the borough which T have the satisfaction tp/bpresent, that though 
it contains neaily 100,000 inhabitants, I never can vassed'a single individual, nor 
solicited a* single person for lus vote ; ftor did the elte&tion cost* me a single 
shilling of expense. I publicly avowed, indeed, my disapprobation of the prac- 
tice of a Member canvassing for votes ifi his own person. I always hula that 
he should be solicited by the electors, and chosen for his qualification's Und fitness 
only; and that they should*bear the charge; sineg it was their business, and not 
his own, that he was called upon V> perform. (Hear, hear.) It is true, that 
owing to the present badly arranged system of elections, much excitement does 
prevail during the short period that it lasts ; but this is no necessary pait of the 
affair. My conviction is, however, that it is the very infrequoricy of their return 
which that chiefly causes the excitement, and that if they wgre of more common oc- 
currence they would be less marled and less observed. But it would be perfectly 
easy so to arrange the mode of conducting an election of a Member of Parliament 
as to cause if to create no more excitement oi^confusion than the election of an 
East India or Bank Director. For jny own p&rt indeed, 1 know not why there 
should be any fixed period whatever for the duration of a member’s services, or for 
his responsibility to his constituents. When mdh choose theirphysician, or solicitor, 
or agent, to whom they intrhst their health, their fortunes, and their business, 
they do not engage them for seven years or five, for three years or even one, 
bu£ continue them in offibe so 'long as they discharge their duties faithfully, and 
when they cease to do this they are justly removed to give place 4 o others. I 
believe this would be the best footing on which, to place a representative. I can 
see no safe halting place m>self, between complete irresponsibility by holding the » 
scat as the peers do, for life, being accountable therefore to no one — and perfect 
responsibility, by being liable at any hour too be called upof. 1 by those whose 
votes have placed us in Parliament, to '‘resign our trust whenever we fail to per- 
form our duty. 1 may ac}d, however, that 1 neither regard a member to be a- 
were delegate, having no will of his own , nor a perfectly free agent, under no ob- 
ligation to consult his constituents at all. 1 feel that Ins position should be between 
these two extremes. lie is bound on all occasions to state frankly to theih his 
own general views, and if these are satisfactory, he cannot he unfaithful* hy t fol- 
lowing them out. If, however, on questions of great import, his views' Tun 
counter to theirs, they are boicnd in justice to themselves to correct their error 
byrecalling their representative, arid sending some one to fill lus place* more 
nearly resembling themselves. Besides Us being their duty to recall their 
member, I think it is his Huty not to wait for such a summons, but to make a 
voluntary surrender of his trust,; and for rqy own part, I cannot understand how 
any man of a nice sense of honour would condescend to sit for any place a mo- 
ment longer than while he felt that he was the true representative of the wishes of 
its inhabitants, nothin name only, hut in reality and truth. (Hear, hear ) That 
’east is the footing on Much ’I have the proud satisfaction of feeling that I 
ta/ii with my own constituents* and it is because W this constant impression of 
my accountability to them for every vote I give, that I feel no perwd to" lie too 
short, andrfio meetings of them too frequent; so that as far as is compatible ‘with 
a reasonably confidence on the one head, and a reasonable trial on the other, I 
should be as willing to*yote for n an annual as for a triennial 'Parliament ; on the 
principle that he who faithfully performs his duty need never be ashamed or 
afraid to meet his constituents and friends. (Cheers.) 

The noble lord opposite (Lord Dalmeny), had spoken with great eloquence 
off the subject, but while I bear, my willing testimony to tne talent displayed in 
hii speech, I am bound to state that his arguments made but very slight im- 
pression on my mind. The chief argument of the noble lord against shortening 
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the duration of Parliaments was this, that it would subject the representatives of 
the people too frequently to the influence of the whim and caprice of the multitude* 
and make them too oftgn the rrfere instruments of popular clamour. This argument, 
however, appears to me much tAore plausible than just. If the people are really com* 
petent to form a judgment on Political affairs, 1 cannqt perceive why they mat not be 
trusted to do this frequently as to do it only on rare occasiorfT The 
oftene* their judgments are exeicised^ the more they will be likely to be sound* 
And there seems no son to suppose that electors would be carried away by 
clamour because they had to give their votes once in three years, any more tham 
that member* should fbse their reasonsbecau.se they are called upon uwlfte almost 
every night. But it would he well if lion, gentlemen using tins danger of popular 
claiivour as an argument,! would define clearly what they meant by the phrase. 
To mje it appears that popular clamour and public opinion me convertible terms ; 
and each is used, not according to any rule for testing the one or the other, but 
according to the wishes of the party using ^t. If, for instance, the voice of tho 
multitude is raised strongly in favour of any measure of which the speaker ap- 
proves, and this voice is expressed with ever so much fierce or strength* as in the 
case of the Jlefonn Bill, it is then called “enlightened public opityon/' and is 
liiumphantly referred to as proof of the absolute necessity of deferring to that 
opinion and adopting the measure proposed. JL£ on the contrary, the voice of the 
multitude is rais<*l strongly against any measure of which the speaker approves, 
such, for instance, as the Boor Livw Amendment Bill, thcn*as if toy the wand of 
the magician, this “enlightened public opinion” is instantly ttansfot mod into 
“ vulgar and unmeaning clamour,” though it is the same public who speaks— 
the same meetings that assemble-Mhe same judgments that resolve — the same 
press that gives publicity, in both cases. When tho popular gale blows m favour 
of the omtor’s views, it is then Vox po/mli, vox Dci> and it is bowed down to, in a 
homage both ardent and sincere; but who* the g»le is Adverse, the Menu Imcqjnes 
entirely changed ; and all the veneration before expressed for public intelligence 
and public vnluc, is turned to hatred, scorn, aud contempt. (Loud cheers.) 

• Sir, I would seek for no other explanation of our duties than that which is 
conveyed in the very term by Much we are designated. We are sent heue as tho 
representatives of*the people. ll»w can we possibly represent them, without re- 
specting and giving expression to their wiH ? It is not practicable, 1 admit, for a 
•member to consult Ins constituents on every question that is discussed during a 
single session, and many cases may arise, m which, during its progress, he may 
fefel justified in acting according to the best of his own judgment, even should be 
feel itoat to be in opposition to the views of many who form Ins constituency; such 
for instance, as cases where new evidence as to facts, or new views in argument, 
have be?n piesented to his mind since they last met, or where his own opinions 
may have undergone a change through more mature reflection. Such cases, how* 
ever^vvill form the exceptions rathei than the rule ; and it, is because a member is 
chosen for his well known sentimenfk on the great principles of public policy, 
that lie may be safely trusted to act as he thinks pr8per lor a season. But this, 
of course, must imply same peiiod of accountability, so as to give his constituents 
an oppoitunit y of correcting their choice if ihey«t»ee ftt. And surely it cannot be 
denied, that to make this accountability of any effect, it otight to be frequent; 
if so,* then seven years must he deemed much too long ; five appears to me only 
sqpewhal less objectionable ; three, I think, tfould 8e quite long enough; and 
fowuy own part, 1 should as feaddy submit to on£ as to any longer number: my 
feeling being* this : that if, on any occasion, 1 may have voted ccrturaiy to the 
generally provident opinion of my friends, > must have done so on grawid* which 
justified me to my own mind in dissenting from their views $ and tl^at the same 
arguments which convinced me, woulfifi be likely ^o convmae them also ; msuf cot, 
1 should feel far more pleasure in resigning my trust because the conscientious 
discharge of my duty led to its forfeiture, than I should consider myself turnout ed 
by being continued in my seat by the mere duration of l*ar)iament, after { had 
ceased truly to represent the wislieAof the majoritjfrof those whose votes originally 
.placed tone there. (Hear, hear, bear.) ♦ 

I-sJjall* therefore, Sir, with all sincerity, give my most cordial support to the 
motion o/ the right, lion. member for Lambeth. 
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At the close of the debate, Mr. Tennyson made a short reply ; and 
on the division being; called for, the numbers were. For the Motion 
185; Against it 235; the Motion being, .therefore, negatived by a 
Majority of 50. It is worthy of remark that the majority on the same 
quesfi^n last year, was about the santfe as the^present, namely, 49 ; and 
on both occasions, the Ministers wfcre indebted to the Tories for the 
victory they obtained. It was the same on the „Vfension List, and on 
every oilier constitutional question. The Tories^ therefore, form at 
present, the balance of power in the 1 ' House, and may tutu the scale 
against the Ministers, on any day, whenever t^ey may choose to/Mte 
with the Liberals — and such a crisis clocs not seem very remote. 


»■ Nf.t Wealth Commodities taken from Industry. 

The ambunts of wealth, expressed jn commodities, whifii were taken from 
the producers m each of the years 1702, 1813, and 1831, may be estimated 
and exhibited by Liking* the £\mis paid by them, in currency, jii each of 
those years, <and ascertaining the quantities, of wheat, as Vlie representative 
of commodities, which those sums would command at the currency prices of the 
times. Thus, 

When wl’eat was at Qrs. of wheat. 

55s per qr. equalled 14,545,454 

120.s per qr. equalled 25,833,333 

In 1831 90,000,000/. . $6*. per qr. equalled 27,272,727 

Or, if 100,000,000/. 66s. per qr. equalled 30,308,030 


Net wealth. 

In 1792 40,0 0,000/. , 

In 1813 155,000,000/. 

Jn 1831 90,000,000/. 

)r, if 100,000,000/. 


The proportions of these taken by government and by individuals were, 


J by government, 
> f by individuals, 


In 

1792 

In f by government, 
1813 1 by individuals 
In f by government, 
1831 \ by individuals, 


18.000. 000/. equal to 6,545,4.54 qrs.* 

22.000. 000/. »• equal to 8,000,00b qrs. 

109.000. 000/. * equal to f 18,166,666 qrs. 

4(5,000, OOtV/. equal to 7,606,6(56 qrs. 

«• 46,000,000/. equal to 13,939,393 qrs 

44.000. 000/. equal to 1 3,333,333 fjts. 

Here we see that the commodities taken as net wealth, in 1831, were nearly 
double those taken m 1792, presuming only 90 millions to be taken at tf?e first 
named period; and if we suppose 100 millions to have been taken, t^en ybove 
double. During the war, the portion taken by Government increased from, sa^ 6£ 
to 18, and, since the war, it has decreased from 18 to 14. The amount taken by 
individuals was, it should appeal, a little reduced during the war; but, sintfe that 
time, it has been raised froiji, say 7£ to 1 3J ! Again, 

Primary labourers. qrs. b. 

In 1792 7,200,000 furnished 14,545,454 qrs. or 2 0 each* 

Jn 1813 8,257,144 furnished 25,833,333 qrs. or 3 1 „ 

In 1831 9,925,793 furnished 27,272,727 qrs. or 2 6 „ 

Or if 9, #25, 793fc furnished 30,308,030 qrs. 3 0£ „ 

Thus, although* the quantities ojf commodities furnished, increased from 26,833J&3, 
in 1813, toqpossibly 30,308,030, in 1 83 l,, the increase in the numbers of the 'pri- 
mary producers reduced the average of each* individual contribution half a bushel, 
or about 2 per cent. ; and yet it is commonly said and believed, that the increase 
in the numbers of the labouring class is* injurious, and ttyey are stimulated to 
leave the country. These comparative exhibitions, though not strictly accu- 
rate, throw a strong light on what was really taking place in the country at the 
time. — Hopkins* s Gieai Britain for the hast Forty years. 

€ # ; 

* This is per head, including children. A family of six persons would furnish 
twelve quarters, and sb on. * ’ 
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SIR EDWARD # -\-KNATCHBtfLL’S NEW BILL FOR 
REGUI/ATING TliE BEER HOUSES. . 


On Friday, the 16th, the first order of the day was for the second 
reading of a Bill, brought iaby Sir Edward KniOchbull, for remedying 
the abuses connected with what are calked the beer shops, in various 
parts of the country. The evil it seeks to remedy namely, the habitual 
drunkenness, gambling, and vice, of almost every descriptibn, of 
which these beer-houses have become the resort in almost &U partf 
of the country, is matter of such notoriety, # that few venture to dispute 
it ;* and accordiifgly petitions from all quarters have succeeded each 
other to the House, praying f qf some remedy. The remed/ which 8k 
Edward Knatchbull proposes by his Bill is, first, to make the licence 
for the sale of beer be dependent on the certificate of six householder* 
rated at 10/ a-ycar, in favour of the individual to whom the licence is 
granted ; and next, in preventing the consumption of the beer on the 
premises, or in any place ^belonging to the owner of the same hou|8 t 
within a hundred yards of the spot, to prevent evasion. 

Sir Edward introduced his bill with a clear explanation of his view** 
Mr. Fysche Palmer, of Reading^ opposed it, and moved that it should 
be read a second# time that day six months. Mr. Warburtou also op~ 
posed the bill entirely, as unjust to the poor man, and wholly unjustified 
byevidenceof the existing evil. Lord Howick approved of the Bill, but sug- 
gested a modification as to the certificates for licences. Lord Ebring** 
ton supported the bill, as called for by public necessity. Sir Georg# 
Strickland objected to it as an invasion of property, though he wished 
to s#e dfun ken ness suppressed, and thought fermented drink* wholly 
unnecessary. Major Handley opposed the .bill, as bein»* intended to 
renew the old monopoly of the brewers. He thought that the mom 
easily spirits and other strong drffiks could be procured, the lea* would 
people use them to excess, and instanced Spain and Portugal. H# 
thought frequent changes so disadvantageouj that he should prefer 
even bad laws if they were fixed, to godd ones subject to constant 
mutation. 

♦Mr. Buckingham* replied to the arguments* of Mr. Palmer, Mr* 
Warburton, Sir George Sfrickland, and Major Handley? Lord Sat*** 
don.gave aft, account of the great*increase of drunkenness in* Liverpool- 
Lord Granville Somerset, Sir Chhrles Burrell, and Mr. A. ifctrmjj, a# 
bore testimony to i the increasing ^pmoralisation of the population m the 
rural districts, by drunkenness and other vibes, fldtfmg from the 
source : and Colonel Williams, aryl Mr. Lloyd showed that the *#t m 
evils were as rapidly increasing m the manufacturing towns* Mr. 
Roebuck opposed the bill, asVot calculated to cure the evil, and m 
•passing J>y the rich keeper of the larger public house, and fastening < 

+ 1, y n . . , 1 #1.1 \ ***. n: II — — 
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new member for Wells, who was in the former Parliament when the old 
beer bill was passed, admitted that it had produced great evil instead of 
good, though a contrary result had been anticipated : and Lord Al- 
thoTp, after enforcing this statement, pro&ised to give his support to 
the^measure, which he was glad had falleq into so good hands. Our 
own Views on the subject are so fullp developed in the speech delivered 
in reply to the several speakers named, that we dye it, as reported in 
, the Mirror of Parliament , as we have already, done the one on Trien- 
nial Parliaments, in lieu of an article on the subject. The speech is as 
follows : 

Mr. Buckingham — Sir, if this were & question between the monopoly of the 
brewers and a free trade in beer, I should not hesitate to give my entire Support 
to the latter. If it were a question between tta sale of ardent spirits and the 
consumption of malt liquor, I shot^d also give the preference to the last, as being 
the least noxious of the two. But it is a question between public convenience 
and public morality; aifd I cannot, therefore, for a moment hesitate as to which I 
should give my support. (Hear, hear.) The lion, member for Reading (Mr. 
Palmer) eulogized the present system of multiplied beer shops, by saying that 
they afforded, in their warm feres and pleasant beverage, a great comfort and 
relief to the labouring man : that was his description of the\r benefits. Sir, 1 
heard this vfith as much pain as surprise, for ^it indicates a low tone of morality 
indeed, and a lamentable degree pf selfishness in the labouring population of 
England, if their enjoyments are made to consist mainly of a comfort and relief 
of which they alone are the partakers, and of which their wives and families do 
not participate in the slightest degree. Nay, not only do they not participate in 
the supposed pleasure, but they are greatly injured* by it ; first, by the absence of 
the husband and father from ‘his natural home, and next, by the expenditure of 
that which would make the home a scene of comfort to all, in thb wasteful and 
useless dissipation of the beer house. (Hear.) If there were no other argument 
than this against the present system — that it drew husbands away from their 
wives, and fathers from their children, and macfe their homes comfortlessly an 
expenditure, of what belonged to all for the s&fish enjoyment* of one only among 
the number — I should deem this conclusive, and should therefore hail any measure 
which had a tendency to correct so great an evil. (Hear, hear.) 

The advocates of the present system, who defend it on the ground of its 
affording increased comforts to the poor, ought, I think, to have shown, fir$t, that 
the beer now supplied for their use is either better in quality, or cheaper in 
price, than that furnished by the larger public houses before these smaller beer 
shops were established. They have not even attempted it, and if they had they 
would have failed ; for it is riotorious that it is the same great brewers generally 
who furnish the beer, as no small brewer%,can successfully compete with them, 
from the vast advantage „which large capital affords to that process ; and 
that the quality is not improved, or the price diminished, in the slightest 
degree. To be sure, the J^on. member for Bridport (Mr. Warburton), was face- 
tious enough in his endeavour to show that the two complaints made against the 
beer shops — first, that the beer was bad in quality, and, secondly, that inen got 
drunk upon it — w^re mcympatijple with each other, and> could not both be f)ue. 
But with all deference to the much greater cxpeixence of that hon. ge.ntleman, I 
must say, that 1 can readily believe them both. It is by no means jpecessaiythat 
an intoxicaftng drink should be good, to 'ensure its consumption* m large quan- 
tities ; amfcmany hon. members who* hear hie, will, no doubt, readily admit that 
the very worst wines find ample consumers ; and that thqy often produce in- 
toxication in a greatefr««h?gree than wines # of a better quality. Indeed my own 
experience would induce me to say that they who are most choice in the excel- 
lent quality of their winesi, are generally most temperate in the use of them ; 
while to the hard drinker, nothing that is strong, fiery, and intoxicating, comes 
amiss. (Ifrar, hear.) The tfeer may, therefore, be very bad ; and yet there may 
be great tippling and much intoxication from it nevertheless. * * 

I was somewhat amused by the sensation of surprise created by the obserya 
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tion of the hon. Baronet, one of the members for Yorkshire (Sir George Strick- 
land), when he asserted that h$ did not think fermented drinks of any kind at all 
necessary for health or^omfort.. It was a bold assertion, no doubt, to make in & 
country where beer appears to be considered one of the indispensable necessaries of 
life, where even the domestic servants seem to dnnk that if the beer lpftel in 
exhausted, nature cannot be sustained, imless it be speedily replenished. But it lute 
been my lot to reside ftpr many years in countries where millions of people exist who 
neither use, nor are even acquainted with the existence of any fermented drigkft 
whatever; yet who, for ’personal beauty, vigour, strength, health, and%uctivity, 
far surpass the drunken portion of the population of our own country. But the 
present bill does not go to deprive any man of the use of beer as a beverage if be 
wished to have it. It merely seeks to ]*event those congregational meetings, for 
the mare purpose qf drinking to excess, which the multiplication of these beer- 
shops has so much increased. #If beer be really a necessary of life, and is so 
deemed by the labourer, he will surely accoimt it no hardship to be obliged lo 
send for it, as for any other article of domestic consumption, and take it homo to 
Ins own fire-side, where the presence of his wife and his children may add to lus 
enjoyment. If he^ill not take this trouble, but values it only when thank away 
from his home, then is it not a necessary of life to him, nor ought to be deemed a 
hardship to place it under the restrictions proposal. (Hear, hear.) 

(Treat stress ha! been laid by ttye honourable baronet before alluded to (Sir 
George Strickland), on the destruction of property which this bill will create, and 
it is said, that after having three years ago encouraged the establishment of these 
beer-houses, it was too much to tu$n round so soon upon the parties, and an- 
nihilate the property thus embarked. But surely tipis is altogether a giouudless 
apprehension. The property embarked is not to be touched, the sale of beer 
need not indeed be at all diminished, as ftp* as it$ useful and wholesome con- 
sumption is concerned, for to ail by whom it is sufficiently valued to be wdfth 
the taking to their own houses to drink, lUwill still be as accessible as ever. But 
if, by its consumption on the premises, drunkenness is encouraged, and vices of 
•various other kinds promoted, $nd it is well known that these beer-shops in re- 
in ote*districts are the nests of immoriflity in many shapes ; if the peace of society, 
the happiness of f*Ai dies, and theViorals of the rising generation be destroyed ; 
it is attaching much too high importance to the rights of property to set 
these in opposition to their reform. When the Hw permitting these beer 
shops.to be established was first passed, it was done under the hope that good, 
ana not evil, would be the result; and under the tacit and implied condition an- 
nexed to the passing of every law, that it shall endure as long as public opinion 
shall*ap]gove, and as it maybe found to be not incompatible with the public weal. 
But^he moment that a greater mass of evil consequences arc proved to result from 
m thTTcontinuance of a law than of good, from that moment it becomes the duty of 
the legislature to apply a remedy to^he evil; and even if some sacrifices of pro- 
perty were involved in the change, (and it is difficult f*> imagine any improvement 
to be made by change in the law, which must not involve some such sacrifices), 
the great and paramount interests of the health, ihe^peace, and the morality of a 
nation, all of which are invaded by the present System, are, of much higher mo- 
ment /even than the rights of property, though I think the out* may be preserved 
without any essential violation of the other. Qne lugi. gentleman indeed, the 
m amber for Boston (M .jor liqpdley) has so strong an objection 4o change, that 
he*hmk£ ev^n bad laws when fixed are better thaif good ones liable Jo perpetual 
mutation ; b&k though change withoutftunprovemcnt is undoubtedly an evil ; and 
though the rights of property ought to be respected, yet, believing thatifie changes 
* proposed by this Bill, will be a great improvement on the one it seeks id supcrmle, 
believing that the ri^&ts of propci ty win not be violated, tftld that public morality 
will be greatly promoted by its passing irno a law, 1 shall give ray hearty and 
cordial support to its being now read a swond time. (Hear* hear, hear.) 

At the close of the debate, ^ division wa% called for, when the num- 
bers appeared, For the Bill, 157 ; Against it, 27, Though the mi* 
hority # was so small, the parties themselves omitted to take their owu 
nemeS, ,jand therefore ^here will probably be no list published, * It 
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included, however, all who had spoken against the bill, except Mr. 
Roebuck, who did not concur in the going to a division, and therefore 
remained in with those who voted for the second reading. 

Sjjjce this debate occurred, we f have seen the Examiner , which 
selects! two of the arguments used by, us in favour of this bill, and gives 
them to its readers as H specimens pf the arrant nonsense which men talk 
pbout the beer-shops.” One of these arguments is that which says that 
“ if bear* were really a necessary of life, the consumer woujd not feel it 
a hardship to send for it as for his other consumable necessaries, and 
use it at his own home,” on which we* are advised! to try the experinftnt of 
tending for our own beer a couple of miles to try the relish of ft, a*d it is 
then asked, “ But who thinks of the taste of the poor. What matters 
it whether they drink their beer fresh or flat as ditch water V’ This 
may be very witty, bq]t it is neither generous nor just. The Editor of 
the Examiner ought to know, and does know, that are as much the 
friends of the poor as he himself can claim to be ; and we venture to 
hold the opinion, that our efforts to promote habits of temperance,’ and 
order, and domestic enjoyment, among the labouring population, 
whether married Or unmarried — for if labpuring men have not all wives, 
they have relatives, or friends, or acquaintances, whose society might 
he enjoyed without intoxication — are arts of quite as true friendship to 
them as the jeers of tjie Examiner towards their equally sincere 
advocates, and the indirect encouragement given them to frequent 
tl^ose beer-houses, in 'Which so inuny have found their ruin. 

What may be the motives of the Examiner for its not u ft frequent at- 
tacks of this description, it would be difficult for us to divine. Bu£ 
this at least we can say, that we shall never retort upon it by an y t simi- 
lar conduct; being too strongly sensibly of the want/>f generosity and 
justice in its own conduct towards us, to retaliate in a similar stVain. 
The friends of liberal principles, among whom the Examiner has so long 
taken a deservedly distinguished lead — and among whom also we ven- 
ture to class ourselves, as of quite as long, and we hope, quite a^ high 
standing as the Examiner itself, for our advocacy of freedopi is not a 
thing of to-day, nor has it been without heavy penalties and sacrifives — 
ought to have more regard for their cause, and more respect fcir-its* 
supporters, than wantonly to endeavour to decry each other. There is 
ample room and verge enough for all, without our trampling on each 
other, and this, at least*, we will never do. 


Cok sequences' of a Fouced Rise of Wages. 

* f* 

In England, the operatives'execute in a given time, say a weeper a.monfhi, a 
much greater quantity of work than the Operatives of the continent ; and, in Eng- 
land, coalman d iron, canals, railroads, coasts, harbours, and geographical position, 
give to the manufacturer a most decided superiority in supplying the foreign* 
market with manufactured goods. Yef, notwithstandmg«all these peculiar ad- 
vantages which he possesses, the English manufacturer is so nearly undersold by 
the foreigner, that apy material advaneb in thj; real wages of the operative classes, 
would disable him from encountering the competition to which he is exposed; 
and, if rendered compulsory, either by an act of the Legislature, or, by com- 
bination among the working people, would destroy manufacturing profits, aifd 
transfer the seats of manufacturing industry to other countries . — Colonel Torrens. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT 
DURING THE WEEK, 

** I ^ 


. On Wednesday, May l 14, the while of the evening sitting, np to one 
oYlock*in the morning, was occupied with the discussion of the first clause 
of the Poor Law Amendment Bill, which, after^evcrul trifling amend- 
ments, was carried without a division, \hough not without opposition 
from several speakers, particularly Sir James Scarlett, Lend Grymvilh. 
Somerset, Colonehfclvans, and Sir Henry Willoughby. At oneji’clockJ* 
a motion was made to adjourn the debate, as the lateness of the hour 
was unfavourable to calm and careful deliberation ; but it was resisted 
by Ministers and* a very large rgajority ; and the House ultimately sat 
till three o’clock in the mornifig, though, at this la to or early hour, 
many of the few Members remaining ifl the House were asleep, and 
^ the other half incapacitated, by weariness and fatigue, from judging 
clearly and distinctly of the propositions on which they had to vote. 
Such hours and such scenes as these, and the resistance to every pro- 
posal for their amendment, are disgraceful tt> the House, and dee p*y 
injurious to ttle country. • 

, On Thmsday, the 15th, Mr! Lloyd obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
. for amending the law relating to arson, or wilful burning, founded on 
the principle, that offences against property merely, ought uot to be 
puuis*hed as offences against life. • 

* On the same evening, Mr. Pollock gave nottee of his intention to 
bring in a Bill to abolish arrest for debt — to apply to all debts con* 
traded after the present year. 

New \$rits were moved for Edinburgh, in the room of Mr. Francis 
Jeffrey, who has been appointed one ol the Scotch Judges ; for Leith, 
*in in e room of Mr. J. A. Murray, who has accepted Mr. Jeffrey’s office 
of Lofd Advocate of Scotland ; and for North Derby, in the room of 
Lord Cavendish, now become Earl of Bui lingtem. 

The discussion on Mr. Tennyson’s motion for leave to bring in u Bill 
to shorten the du ratio rt of Parliaments, occupied the remainder of 
the night till twelve o’clock: of the history of which \ve have given it 
report elsewhere. • 9 * » 

SJ’ter its termination, Mr. Littleton brought in a BUI called the 
Ivisn ChurCk Temporalities Amendment Act: Mr. Jervis. obtained 
leave* to bring*in a Bill to regulate the admission of freemen in Municipal 
i Corporations ; and Mr. Cooper obtained leave to bring hi tt Bill 
respecting appealsjto Quarter Sessions in Ireland.# *■ • 

After midnight considerably, Mr. ilalcomb moved for a Committee 
to inquire into the state of tile harbours on the coast of Kent and 
Sussex; but after discoursinguor some time on the subject, an the 
question being put to a division, he was the only person who mi 
“ Aye/* *and being therefore directed by the Speaker in the usual way 
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— 1 “The Ayes must go forth” — there was no one to accompany him; 
nor any other to assist him as Teller ; so # that the division, which is, 
we believe, quite unparalleled in Parliamentary history, stood thus in 
the Votes of the House : — “Ayes None ; Noes 89 ; ” for as the Tellers 
ar&fwt included in thfc House Divisions-i-Mr. Halcomb himself, the 
only “ Aye** on the question, being; the Teller, counted for nothing, and 
was therefore in this respect literally a cipher. * 

'* Oi\* Friday, the 16th, ^Jie Beer Act Amendment Bill was read a 
second time on the motion of Sir fidward Knatci&jill ; 'and of the dis- 
cussion on that question we have also given fy history in another place. 

After it was terminated, Mr. Jofin Parker moved for a Cpmrp.ittee to 
consider of the claims^ of certain merchants who had suffered great loss 
by confiscations of their property in debts due to them in Denmark on 
the occasion of the last Danish war ; for which they claimed restitu- 
tion, 'on the ground’that the Crown had become possessed of a large 
amount of Danish property seized in England, from which these claims 
ought to be paid. Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, and the 
noise and confusion from persons leaving the House -after the division 
on the Beer Bill had terminated, Mr. Parker stated his case with 
great distinctness ; and placed the facts in so clear a light that no 
one could misunderstand them. As, tyowever, the subject was discussed* 
last Session on a petition, and nearly all* the Members who remained 
to support his motion for a Committee, if it went to a division, had 
previously made themselves well acquainted with it beforehand, it had 
not the attraction of novelty, nor that of an anticipated .debate. Mr. 
Parker did full justice to his case, how, ever, in his mode of stating it : 
and its own merits secured the rest. * 

The motion was seconded by Sir John Rae Reid, one of the Members 
for Dover, and a wealthy merchant ot’ the City, who, in true mercan- 
tile phraseology, stated lhat“ in this question he represented 6000/.,’* a 
constituency that would have been well understood on the Stock Ex- 
change, but was somewhat new to hear of in the House of Commohs at 
least. # 

r 

The motion was supported by Lord Sandon, Mr. Warbnrto*i, Mr. 
Buckingham, Sir George^Strickiand, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. G. W. \%uod*,.. 
Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Kuthven ; and no one .having 
attempted to dispute the justice of *che claims, Lord Althorp said that 
he should yield to the 'sense of the House on the subject ; and if Mr. 
Parker would withdra\y his motion for a Committee, the Government 
would undertake to have the claims investigated, and such of them as 
were well substantiated, paid. This result appeared to give great satis- 
faction to all 'parties, and the motion for the Committee was .with- 
drawn accoldingly. „ 1 , 

Mr. Lynch then rose to bring forward his motion for/a. Committee 
to inquire into the state of the Court of Chancery ; but the House had 
become So thin, that Mr. O’Connell urged him not to proceed with his 
motion now. He 'persisted in so doing, however, and continued 
speaking for about an hour, bysyhich time a great maqy other Mem- 
bers had left ; tfftd ultimately the*nurrft>er being reduced to thirty-five, 
it was was counted out U eleven o’clock ; and the House adjourned 
^over the Whitsun holidays till Wednesday* 
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CONFIDENTIAL LET, TER OF LOR® ANGLESEA.TO 
I1IS. COLLEAGUES ON THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

[Thf following Lettar yas* placed in our,hnnds, in manuscript* on the night of tf!** 
debate on the Irish Tilfle Bill* in the House of Commons, when Mr. Komiyne read 
portions of it in his speech, ^ome doubt was then expressed of its authenticity, and 
therefor? wo did not publish it while that d%ubt remained. Lord Grey having subse- 
quently admitted, however, that the Letter wjis genuine, wo give it n place in out* 
pages, as forming a valuable piegp of secret though authentic history, aud highly 
honourable to the noble writer himself; though ifcis to bo regretted thnl Ins colleagues 
of tho Cabinet, to whom it was addressed, did not act more in unison with the advice 
it contains.] * * 

a “ Foreseeing that fhe aff.iirs of Ireland must occupy an important share of thf 
earliest deliberations of a reformed House of Commons, l take the occasion of 
rriy colleagues* again assembling, to impress on their attention the subject of a 
letter Addressed by die to Lord Grey on the 1st of August last. That letter was a 
repetition of the suggestions which / felt it my duty to make 1ft different periods 
for many months preceding, in reference to som£ large measures of justice toward# 
\this country. # 

u Every day’s experience during that period, and still more since the date of 
that latter, strengthens the views which I then submitted, and shows more clearly 
the necessity of such concessions, as well as the danger of* their further delay, t 
at once concede to my colleagues the majfhitude of the obstructions to the# 
benevolent intentions in respect to Belaud ; abut while I admit that its state is the 
dm f amongst the difficulties, I maintain that its rein f is the first duty of Oovein- 
rrfent. For some, though not forjall, of the essentials m that relief, I beg leave 
•to refer to my letter above mentioned, Containing a list of measures 1 proposed, 
fiom vyjnch, with thelmportantexcefftion of the 1’rocessions* Bill, little deduction 
has since been made. 

u First aud foremost in importance, and in its immediide pressure, is the ques- 
tion tjf reform in the Protestant Church of Ireland. This establishment, which at 
all tinier fur exceeded the religious wants of the Protestant congregations, has 
hitherto oecy upheld by the State, mainly on the ground that it served the temporal 
use of consolidating the connexion of the two countries. But this service it no 
„ Ou t performs. Instead of strengthening the conyexion, it weakens it. Any 
Government henceforth pledged to maintain that Establishment, as it now exists, 
must be brought into constant and permanent collision with public opinion, and 
the prejudices and passions of the Irish people. However attached myself to the 
doctriues’of the Protestant Church, and however anxious to discountenance any 
violent changes in its temporal condition, it is impossible for me not to see that 
the pievaihng resistance to its legal pecuniary ehftms is only # symptomat»c of a 
* deep-rooted and wide spread conviction in the minds of the Irish com iriumty, 
that the continuance of this Establishment in its present extent and splendour is no 
long& # justified by the condition*of this country; and that the limit has arrived 
for -dfch justanjJ practicable reforms in respect oHt as may eventually place 
at the disposal o^the State a national fjfhd tq be applied to necessary^ national 

I have been reluctantly compelled to feel, is the general and unchange- 
able opinion of the IrAh people upon this subject ;*and l*am equally impressed 
« with the apprehension, that unless the Parlbpment takes the lead in the work of 
now inevitable innovation, the recent Confederacy against tithewwill prove to have 
been only the first of a series of deplorable struggles between the Government and 
the national antipathies; that every day during which those Struggles are pro 
traded th£ Government will find ^itself less in a condition of imposing its own 
terms, aatl that sooner or later the final result must be, an extorted and tmdij* 
m fie cl compliance with demands which we had not the foresight (or rather, pat* 


purposes. 
^ “ Such 
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haps, the power) to concede, f have already submitted to the Cabinet the out- 
' lines of a plan of such modifications in the church property of Ireland as the 
exigencies of the times appeared to me to require.* t 

“ By that plan, to which at present 1 need oftly generally refer, the exasperat- 
jn^pualities of tithe ns an impost exacted from the Catholic occupant are avoided, 
and the fund itself made available for fm porta n ^national objects; while, by the 
suggested improvements in the management of the chu§ch lands the Vrotestant 
clergy would be secured in the enjo/ment of their existing incomes, subject only 
m t€ deductions little exceeding the present costs of cdllection. That plan con- 
templated no diminution of flie numbers of the* Prbf^tant hierarchy, and if 
offered in timeyjvould, I am convinced, have satisfied the church and the public. 
Whether it still would satisfy thelnttei^I consider tc/be very doubtful. This haa 
proved to be one of those questions upon which the public lnnSth, wl*m once 
powei fully excited, is neyer stationary. The diyly discussions of it, both here 
and m England, have so impressed upon all classes the necessity of extensive 
changes, and the reasonableness and the practicability of rendering those changes 
beneficial to the public *at large, that I begin to question whether it now can be 
Safely insisted upon, under any modification of the Irish clnfrch, that its members 
should be permanently continued in their present numbers. On the contraiy, a 
strong impression has been forced upon me, that no measure of adjustment*, how- 
ever satisfactory in other respects, will perfectly meet the emergency which 'does 
not include such«a gradual reduction of Superfluous members as shall finally 
bring down the numbers of its digiytaries and officiating ministers to a scale com- 
mensurate with the religious wants of the Protestant community. It is not in a 
spirit of rash innovation, but because I hafe fully the fear of events before my 
eyes, that I can bring mysalf thus early to familiarize my mind to the expediency 
of appeasing the national demands by some sudi timely provision as, without 
v^plating the rights of Existing incumbents, would ultimately secuie, by pacific 
means, a reduction far from adverse to the true interests of religion, and holding 
out the piospeet, at no distant day, ot a separate fund to alleviate the burden of a 
system of poor laws. • 

“ But to whatever extent it may be found wise or possible that a Churclf reform 
ought to be attempted, I cannot too earnestly impress upofi the Cabinet, as a 
matter vitally affecting the public petfee of Ireland, that no permanent diminution 
of agitation and discontent can be; expected until it be announced that some in- 
form in the establishment is meditated. I cannot permit myself to be lulled into 
security by any partial abatement ofresistance to the payment of tithes. I consider this 
abatement (such as it is) to be merely temporary, and to be attributable irf part to 
the formidable attitude assumed by the Government to vindicate tlfe lay as it 
now stands — in part to the prosecutions instituted — in part to the intervening ex- 
citement of the coming elections, and perhaps still more than to any other ffircLe* 
to the general expectation that the popular warning, so distinctly and* loudly 
given, will not be lost upon the Government and the Legislature. The present 
comparative suspension of violence affords us breathing-tune, and it is for us to 
profit by it. If we count upon it as lasting, we shall, I fear, too soon discover 
that we obtained a truce, hot at. victory. Among the^ other measures of relief to 
Ireland suggestedAn the letter referred to were — grand and petty jury bills, poor 
laws, labour-rate^, processions’ bill, special constables’ bill, constabulary bill, 
arms and gunpowder biff, and 'payment of the Catholic church. A detaileA«on- 
sideration of these several topics would far exceed the limits of the present up*uny 
single coifunun i cation, but I cannot even thus incidentally refer the las£ with- 
out obsenung that a state provision for the Catholic clergy, accompanied by an 
extensive« r eform in the establishment at Maynooth, appears to me to rank pcrJ 
baps next in importance to the adjustment of the Protestant church. I shall be 
prepared at any time to furnish the necessary details upon the subject, and feel 
assured that they will be found to justly mw own conviction that* the present de- 
pendent state of thl Catholic church, and tfe actual character and temper of its 
priesthood, resulting from the original defects in the college of Maynooth, are 
(prominent amongst the concurring causes which diffuse through this*.country*a 
spirit of disquiet and distrust in the authorities, and which, if no\ s^moved, 
threaten before long to leave the King’s Government in Ireland x|ithout<iny 
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party t>ut the King’s troops. While I urge thus distinctly upon the Ministry the 
pressing claims of this country to their prompt interposition, they will not mis* 
take the tone of earnestness for. that of complaint. I do not forget that it was the 
chief calamity of the present (government to have received Ireland from other 
hands, suffering and agitated as it has since continued; nor when I advert 
to the events of its history cap I altogether dismisk the impression thaj .ttome 
such ordeal of agitation as we have, witnessed was inevitable. The para* 
mount Importance oP Catholic Emancipation had so absorbed the attention 
of the nation as to leave it little time for exploring its other grievances*, 
That great measurewas&t length passed, but coupled with a fetal admission 
that it was a surrerjfr to <6rce, not a concession to justice. This ' produced 
its full deleterious effect Ireland ; and when we came int<s^offiee we found 
her popular Readers seeing very clearly \hat much remained to be redressed, hut 
animated f?y a seditious confidence in the efficacy of clamorous demands and 
threats of physical force for thMttainment of even justifiable objects. This spirit 
was in fierce operation when I arrived, at thfc close of the year 1830, to resume 
the government of Ireland. I found at my command a summary law to repress 
the abuse of popular privileges, and I unhesitatingly applied it. The foremost, 
agitator of the countfy was successfully prosecuted, and the spell of his’inftiutnee 
for t^e moment dissolved. If he ultimately escaped, it was through the acci* 
dental expiration of the law to which he had beei/made amenable. Neither that 
nor any similar re^rictive law has l^een renewed ; and I cannot regrejt that ample 
time should he given to the experiment of governing the country (however difficult 
the task) by no methods hut the enforcement of the ordinary laws. The experi- 
ment may prove to be a failure, and mew powers be required for the preservation 
of the daily peace, but should such be the event, I greatly fear that it will be 
because we shall be found to have overlooked, in the licentious exhibitions of the 
national discontent, the proper remedies for the evils /rom which it springs ; 
because, even now while f write—and i!Tie Irish' people are calling too vehe- 
mently, I aulnit, for healing measures — J am unable to answer them by any 
other law than the Riot Act upon the point of the bayonet. 

“ 1 J[ra^ thus laid before my.colleagues, in the spirit of confidential sincerity 
to which they are ^entitled, an outline of my views on the present position of 
affairs in Ireland. I do so, however, beayng fully in my recollection the nature 
and extent of the difficulties against which they may have to contend ; 1 see the 
possibility of an intractable House of Commons; I am*aware of the composition 
of the*! louse of Lords ; I know that the times have passed when the will of the 
Mmisjpr could determine the acts of the Legislature ; still I cannot refrain from 
urging upjn the attention of my colleagues the claims of this suffering and too # 
long neglected country to a participation in the benefit of that enlightened policy 
•rWtU&h lias already conferred so much upon other pgurts of the empire. 

“ ryo&nix Park, Oct. 9, 1833. “ANGLESEY.” 


No Rflief equal to the Abolition of the Cohn Laws. 

No measures for increasing the reward of labour Ban be successful, until the 
Corn Laws have been first abolished. Benevolent individual, inattentive to the 
paralysing influence these laws, have sought to improve the condition of 
thtypeople by limiting the supply, and thereby increasir% the value^of labour ; and 
wtfi this view, have at one tinii recommended, that the labouring classes should 
reduce tlieir lumbers by a prudential rfcstinencc from marriage ; and? at another 
time,' have urged them to obtain, either by Legislative enactment, m by com* 

. binations amongst themselves, a limitation of the hours of labour, • Either of 
these modes of dimyishing the supply of labour in th<$ market, might have the 
effect of raising real wages, provided the natural and acquired superiority which 
England possosses in manufacturing industry, were not counteracted by the high 
comparative value of food. But w^ile the Com Laws continued to keep up the 
value of food, and to place us, in the foreign marlet, on the verge of ©quality 
with our continental competitors, neither these, nor any other conceivable mea- 
sures, carfh&ve the effect of improving the condition of the operative classes.?— 
Colonel Torrens, 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 

OPINIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF FUNDED* PROPERTY AND 
* f CURRENCY. ^ 

[As me writer of the following- letter appears to quote sentimonts and language to 
which we have no recollection of having^evpr given utterance we apprebencbbe must 
be alluding to some speech reported in our pages, spoken by some other Member, or 
home Jgttcr addressed to us by a Correspondent. We -may take this opportunity, 
therefore/once for all to say, that we do not^hold ours^ves'i^monsibl<a either for the 
speeches of otheA|M embers, or the sentiments of Correspondents’; each of which must 
stand or fall by their own merits. In this^pirit we giVfe the following letteiywlncii 
will find among our readers most probably both advocates and opponents*]#— E ditor. 

Sin, v ( * Birmingham, April , 1834. 

Iw listening to you, when speaking of the funds, it might be supposed that 
stockholders were wholly ^unprotected by the law, or hold their property merely by 
sufferances and might be justly despoiled whenever the Legislature thought pro- 
per or found it convenient! You, Sir, are represented to have expressed your- 
self thus : “ The true principle is, that when the funds reach a certain price, the 
premium arising should go to the benefit of the public*/' and aftain you are nv#le 
to say, “ The* fairest jway would be to regulateithis inteiest by the price of corn." 
But is there any principle more universally admitted in all civilized communities, 
than that 4< the fairest way" to act on all occasions, is to abide by the cleaily ex- 
pressed terms ofe very agremeent made without fraudulent intention ? And will 
not every deviation from suqh agreement subject the delinquent, not only to the 
censure of the law, but tp the scorn and contempt of every honest man. But if 
such conduct would be^deeipcd higfejy disgvaeef&l even in the conduct of a 
common tradesman, bow much more so ought it to appear in the ^onduct of a 
legislator ! And must it not, therefore; necessarily be supposed, that all the pro- 
positions which have been made, or which are intended to be made, with de- 
sign of depriving the stockholder of any pait of his property, have been m^jde in 
consequence of those who make such propositions being aenuainted with the 
terms on which loans are made, or wjth the agreement which subsists between 
the public and the stockholder ? I therefore take leave to request, that pre- 
vious to their making any more motions or observations on the subject, they wilf 
take the trouble to look into the work emitted, “ The Statutes at Large." for die 
laws by which the funds were first established, which will be found to contain 
^the following clause, viz. : “ All the said several annuities shall be and t^re hereby 
exempted from any taxes, rates, assessments, or impositions whatsoever l\and 
the necessity for such a clause 0 will appear evident on the least consideration 
what man in his senses would ever lend money to a borrower who retained the 
right of altering the stipulated terms on which the money was lent, at his 'plea- 
sure ? If the Legislature lityd retained the right of imposing a tax of any kind on 
the funds, the stockholder’s right of property would have been completely an- 
nihilated. lie would have had no better security thaij, if he had lived under the 
most arbitrary or despotic government on the face of the earth, where property 
depends entirely on'tlie good pleasure of the aristocrat or law-maker. The stock- 
holder goes into the stock-market and mafces his purchase with the same con- 
fidence in the k,w, and is equally protected by the* jaw as it now stands , as pur- 
chasers of a^l descriptions go to*the corn- market, meat-market, orany pther-mark^f: 
and I appeal to every man of integrity t wheti^r in any of the latter cases, they would 
deem the Legislature justified m making a tax to alter the terms on which the 
purchases had been made ? and if not in \jie latter case, how could they be jus- 
tified* in making a law toalter the terms on which the stock severe purchased ? 

The supposed depreciation of the Currency at the time the purchase was made 
is the reason assigned for the measures pUipo&^d ; but such a cireufhstance could 
not invalidate a positive contract in the small&t degree, even if it had occurred, 
and that it had been true, as is supposed, that the stockholder had derived any^ 
advantage from it ; but the case will appear to have been directly the re^prke. In* 
the year 1798, the price of consols was only 47 J; but as soon as the Bahk'In- 
denfhity Bill began to operate, and the Land Tax to&e redeemed, the* prise Of 
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stock began to rise, and continued to advance so much, that the average price 
from its enactment 4o the end of the war was upwards of so that the stock- 
holders payed at the rate^of 33 jfer cent, more for the annuities they purchased, 
than if the bdl had never existed.* But their loss and the advantage of the public 
will appear stdl m >re evident, by comparing the price of stock during the late 
wars, with the price of the samejstock during the first war with the United %afes. 
During tl^at war, the prjee of consols fall fiotn 80 to 52/.; but during the last 
fourteen years of the late wars, the price Sf jonsols lose from 47 to 70 ; and the 
actual price, at the conclusion of the last war, was upwards of 30 p**r cent higher 
than at the couoJusio^rithe fopt American war, although it had not fusteibahove 
one-third of the time ;<4OTiich jJnows cleaily that the public derived gjeal advantage 
from th<^ Indemnity Bill, afld that great, loss was sustained by^fhose who pur- 
chased \^ith Ahe supposed depreciated currency, and fully displays the truth of 
Adam Smith’s assertion — that the value of the currency at the tune a purchase is 
made is of no sort of conseqtflnce in regar(| to the aftnuity, as the sum payed 
will always be proportioned to that value, or to the relative amounts of the sum 
of money ready to be lent, and of the sum of money that i$ to be raised by sale of 
annuities, or by borrowing The value of money, like that of every other com- 
modity, depends entirely on the amount of the demand compared wuh that of the 
supply, and in purchasing stock, land, houses, or mortgages, the sum pa jed Will 
he were or less m proportion to the value of money at the time the purchase is 
made, and it h evident, therefore, that the stockholders gained notlmig by the 
supposed depreciation. * 

^ Thus it appears, that all the statements of tfle pretended equalizers a»e wholly 
inconsistent with truth, and their arguments will appear quite as inconsistent with 
re son and justice, as their statements are with the trutji. If it were just, as they 
pretend, for Government to deprive the stockholder of Jhe advantage he might 
derive from a ri*e in the price <JF stock, wou^ not th% stockholder have an equally 
just claim on government to be indemnified for any % loss he might sustain bjTi 
fall in the price of stock ? If it were consistent with reason or justice, to reduce 
the interest on stock purchased with a depreciated currency, would not equal 
justice require that the interest «paid jn a depreciated currency on slock pur- 
chased previous to tjie depreciation.^ should be increased? One-half the debt 
now existing was contracted previous to thg enactment of the Indemnity Bill; 
and would not all the holders of stock previous to the year 1797, have had quite as 
equitable a claim on the public for an increase of interest Us the public could have 
upoit those who purchased since then, for a reduction of either capital or of 
interest*? 

But if at*} alteration in the value of the currency could warrant, as has been 
assert#®, aft alteration in the terms of an agreement, and if, as it has been said, 
-Ui^M*Uue of the currency is to be estimated by the price of bread corn, it will 
appear ^that the old stockholders have had an equitable claim to compensation 
ever since the year 1792, as well as during the operation of the Indemnity tiill. 
The average price of wheat during the ten years which ended with the year 1792, 
was only 46*. a quarter ; but the average price for the ten years which ended with 
the year 1812 was 88s, a qi|irter; and during the ien^years that ended with the 
year 1832, the average price of a quarter of wheat was still #s high as 64s. a 
quarter; being an advance of thirty-six per cent, upon ihe t average price for the 
ten y$ars which ended with the year 1*192; and die advance Oft animal food is 
stiiypuch greater. Up to the £ear 17q3 the price qf butter was oely cightpence 
per pound, ai«l the price of butcher’s meat was only fourpence py pound ; 
whereas the average price of butter if \iow |hirteen-pence per poun£ and the 
average price of butcher’s meat is seven pence per pound. Thus I an dr ail other 
* Id stockholders are now paying thirty s& per cent, more for bread, fifty per cent* 
more for butter, and Jeventy-five per cent, more f$r butcher’s meat, than those 
most essential articles cost us at the tirade invested our money in the funds. 
And must it not therefore be evidefc that all the attacks whieh have been made 
on funded property are made in direct opposition to every principle of equity 
ajg well asr of law, by which funded property is expressly exempted from an^ 
taxes, jatesf assessments, or impositions whatsoever t 

* WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

. VOL*. I.— SESSION OF 1&34. 3» • 
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INIQUITIES AND COSTS OF THE LAW — ALLEGIANCE DE- 
FENDANT ON PROTECTION. 

Sir, Blackrock , April, 1834. 

f * If allegiance on ttie part of M subject *be a debt due for the protection 
of the Sovereign, and I am not aware' that any despotism claims an gLHegiance 
which does not propose protection rt in r return ; and if, when protection is not 
Mftptendec}', allegiance is consequently no longer due; why then, I say, the alle- 
giance ttue by the subjects of these realms is cift-'umso^Sc) within very narrow 
bounds. V *'* 

I am not, ana I expect the people o& England are not, so wedded to Oie mere 
.forms of free institutions, as to overlook* those things which free institutions were 
designed to secure; nor Js the public any louder to be deceived of amused by 
mere names, if the substance is to subducted while the shadow alone remains. 

A despotism may be a popular rule, when confirmed by the people, and exercised 
for the*r benefit ; but nd tyranny is so intolerable, so multifarious, so untangible, 
”sb atrocious, as that which establishes itself on the basis U sacied but perverted 
laws. 

.Is this, or is this not, the case with the present administration of the laws of 
these real n^ ? Is the subject protected? Is this even the* Object, when wealth 
is the influencing fhgiedieni? No ! the subject is not protected ! Thu admini- 
stration of the laws serves little other purpose than as the ladder for unprincipled 
talent to mount to rank and wealth on the neck's of the plundered subject, whom^ 
those laws were originally designed to protect, but designed to protect in vain. 
Never was the truth of ouf moral poet, and more than poet, our moral philo- 
sopher, so fully illustrated — 

For jorms of governments let fools contest, 

Wbatc’er is beat ud/nmistered is best — 

as in the mockery of justice presented to the needy applicant for redress froth 
our laws. »» # * 

Some little hope has latterly been held outfHo us of improvement in this rpspect: 
“cheap law" is a commodity promised soon to be u> the maiket; but, if 1 pay 
my quota of tax, appointed by the state, why, I ask, is justice to be doled our to 
me at any price? or why am I to be punished in my puise for endeavouring to 
put the laws of my country in force against those who have been guilty of a breach 
of them? We may institute inquiries into the causes of demoral izatioii among 
the lower classes, but is there no grounds for inquiry into the total deprivation of 
just feeling among the higher classes on the -.abject of the administratioifof our 
laws ? Do those laws a fiord redress to the injuied ? or restore the spoil td tfiose - 
who have been plundered? On the contrary, is there not a hedge df thorns 
placed ardund the villain who attacks only private propeity, private character, or 
the private individual, tbit no prudent man will attempt a second time to pass ? 
And if even the State become the prosecutor of more conspicuous crime, it is atari 
expense that stamps with Beeper infamy the character of the system. 

Yet these are things of every-day occurrence; so gross, so absurd, they excite 
our laughter ; so in*qu^tous, £o universal, that they awaken, on* reflection, our 
execration, qjir gloo mest apprehensions, and dyead. I could fill Tun Parlia- 
mentary Review with suGh instances of the perversion of all that, shotlffl be 
sacred in justice, as ought to crimson tftg cheek of every office® and practitioner 
in our counts, from the Chancellor* on the woolsack to the humblest Attorney in 
their purlieus. ? 

‘But it is unnecessary : the iniquity of the whole systemts too glaringly familiar 
to need .any references from me. fAJor will lawyers ever cleanse the Augean 
sta le thoroughly y witness O’Connelrls BiF to amend the Law*of Libel, which 
precluded the poor man from all redress. *The hon. gentleman, 1 question not, 

' n.eaDt well; but the atmosphere of a court of law incapacitates for a* clear apd 
" * uminous view of pure and perfect justice : its simplicity escapes the^nSicroscopic 
; e^e alike of minute philosophy or professionar technicality. The people, then, 
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must take the framing of the laws into their own hands, and require them also to 
be administered for t|eir benefit, and no lqliger suffer them to serve as a ladder 
for the ambition of the beat, much 'ess, as | has been too often the case, for the 
ambition, cupidity, and avarice of the very worst of men. 

If the laws should not be so administered, why then, I say, agreeable to the 
principle laid down at the commencement of this paper, that when protection is 
not exienaed by the Sove&ign, allegiance % not due by the sybjett. 

S We concur qptirel a tafe tfiejpew taken by our clewr-sighted Correspondent* 
have contended fc*^ear#past that justice ought to be*, with in# the reach of 
every living being m the kingdom — without a (Uniting of cost ; mid that Arbi- 
trators should* be appointed and paid by thl State, as the Judges now are ; when 
it being inem interest to make justice speedy and ceitain, all the iniquities of the 
laws' expense, uncertainty, unchrtlelay, would ^)e swept away ; as well as the 
entire machinery, for the sake of whose interests alone these evils are inflicted on 
the community. — Editor.] 


ENUMERATION OF SOME OF TIIE CAUSES OF DRUNKENNESS 
AMONG THE LABOURING •CLASS ES. 


Sin* # * * Carlisle , 1 83 1. 

•Your notice of amotion procure an tC Inquiry (Tito the causes of 
k habitual Drunkenness among the labouring desses,” has excited universal in- 
\erest in this part of the country. Now^, as it is desirable that you should be pos- 
sessed of every information upon this momentous subject, I hope you will ex- 
cuse an obscure individual for submitting to your consideration a few important 
facts, which there n> reason to believe are either utterly unfftiown or entirely over- 
looked by every member of both Houses of ?arluinen%, «► 

The monstrous and unnatural distinct ion between man and man, which unhappily 
pijivails tlnoughout the British dominions, has long been a matter of deep regret to 
every lojergif Ins kind ^>or has it. escaped the notice of benevolent foreigners, as 
h has been fully cvin^diiy the publications of several late tourists. But no 
writer on the subject has yet, I believe, regarded thib enormous evil as one of 
the principal causes of excessive drinking among the working community. Such, 
however, is indubitably the fact, and lo it can be eanly traced the necessity (if 
it reaUy exfst) for corporal punishment in the army and navy. 


The supercilious and haughty demeanour of what are called the “ upper 
rauks” toward them, by whose half-paid labour they are furnished with the com-^ 
forts and eijoyments of life, is not only insulting and oppressive, but really in*. 
sufibrabl& To such a height is this intolerant overhearing curried, and so griev- 
ously is jjt felt by the industrious classes, that thousands among them who would 
otherwise be sober, industrious, and respectable men, finding that they are treated 
as beings of an inferior species, lose every idea of self-respect, and recklessly 
betake themselves to the pernicious practice of drinking. This ..vile treatment of 
the labouring classes by the ranks into winch society is Mischievously di- 

vided, would be sufficisdffy reprehensible, but when chiefly proceed mg, as it 
* actually does, from that class wnjch falls under the description of u tradesmen , * 
— -whj*n the oppressors betbng to the ve*y next class in ggadatlfcm to the oppres- 
sed-swho arq. in many respects# not even their equals, but their inferiors, the 
grievance is absolutely intolerable, and imperatively calls for speedy and effectual 
redress? This, be assured, Sir, is one ofcftie principal causes which hare covered 
qur land with drunkards, and filled our calendars with crimes of ev#y descrip- 
tion that can degrade human nature. 9 

Another powerful carfise of intoxication amongst mechanics, &c., arises from thait 
spirit of selfishness which at present forms dark a spot in our national charac- 
ter. If any workman, however druuk\n oi^iroftigate, be supposed capable of per- 
forming six-penny- worth of work in a week more than a sober and orderly per- 
son, he is- certain of obtaining the preference, though the respeotable work main 
should, be utterly destitute of employment, with perhaps a family depending on 
bis exertions. That there sjxe many exceptions to this iniquitous practice,, 
^specially m the metropolis, is not denied, but that it forms the genera# ruffe of 
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conduct among provincial employers is a melancholy truth which cannot be 
refuted. But avarice alone is not tlfe only reason why druekenness is preferred 
to sobriety by a great majority of country masters. Many of these men having 
been brought up itra state of slavery, possess a most tyiamncal disposition, and 
thbujjh they are generally illiterate, yet they have understanding enough to know that 
if their workmen were persons of sobriety and reflection, they would ijot for an 
hour submit to $he oppression and coi$imely of which’they are now the victims. 

* Sevcv.al othei causes ef national drunkenness might be easily produced, but 
this li&tpr is already too long, which L regret, ;md^hall dWefore (nention only one 
more cause, ttfiat might, perhaps, with propriety, be styrew the radical source*) f 
the evil. In\he almost nutnberless build ufgs which are continually erecting, 
throughout the kingdom, thousands oF^nen aie employed as stonemasons, brick- 
layers, joiners, plasterers, painters, ike., to nearly all of whom what is called an 
“ allowance*' is served but twic^, and, m sonfb instances, thrice daily. Tins 
allowance is for the most part in aident spirits, or grog, of which all the ap- 
prentices, however young, are of couise partakers, though many of those youths 
would doubtless prefer malt liquor, while a still greater umber would gladly 
receive the amount in money. Thus is there a vast proportion of our population 
initiated in the baleful habit of drinking at an early period of their existence, so 
that at the completion of their apprenticeships they enter m^o the world and join 
their fel low-work juen as experienced topers < 

Strange ! that so palpable a predisposing 'cause of general cliunkcnndss should 
have escaped the vigilance of the Temperance Societies, the members of wluclyF 
seem to have no other means m view' for accomplishing their object than the 
influence of example ! Abortive will be the hope that rests upon such a sandy 
foundation. Let thoife labourers in the vineyaid of public morals be assured, 
that Iheir example will* eff'pai little L" the promot km of sobriety among the labour- 
ing classes. \ ery many of the leading ^Tempeiates*' are wcjl known to the 
working people as their most gnevd'us oppressors, and therefore they will never 
profit by any precedent, however praiseworthy, which may be set before them toy 
men whom they justly hold m abhorrence. I beg to • t alogize for tne length of 
tins communication, but being an inexperienced writer l v could not convey m 
fewer words ^he facts to winch I respectfully beg leave to solicit your attention. 

1 am, Sir, with grati^pde for your exeitions in the cause of the people, 

Your very obedient Sonant, 

^ A BRITISH jil'.LOT. 


'objections to the exemption of fathers from sup- 
porting THEIR ILLEGITIMATE OFFSPRING.". 

Sir, Hexham, A/dyf1834. 

I should be glad to avail my&if of the privilege you grant some of 
your readers, to T occupy a page m your Rlvikw, with some reflections on one 
clause of the Bill recently introduced into the House of Commons for the amerni- 


us^or 


mail of the Boor Laws. < Thq^clause is this : 

“ That so much of any act or acts of Parliament as chables the mother of any < 
bastard child to ( pharge or affiliate any such child on ^jiy person as the reputed 
or putative father, and to require him to be charged with or contribute^to the 
expenses attending the birth, sustentation, or maintenance of any s**-*h childj &c., 
be, and the same is, hereby repealed.* * 4 + 

So thaUffne improvement of the Existing law is to remove all restraints from the 
unprincipled and dissolute of our sex. and allow them to seduce, be'.ray, ami . 
desert the weaker S(*x with impunity. But, say the ^abettors of this most 
iniquitous clause, this regulation vyjjU make women more cautious and circum- 
spect. True ; on the same principle ^hat Ipnest inhabitants of houses and shops 
would be more cautious and circumspect in guarding their premises, if the 
'penalties against burglary* ’Were repealed. But x^puld your wealthy citizens 
* approve of su<5h a change of the law on such an argument ? I)o these 'Legislators 
consider how young women are exposed, bothrtn factories and privim dwellings, 
to^fhe^designs of men of every class, of every character, and of every gge/ both 
equals and superiors, servants and masters, and would tlie^ deprive them of tire 
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only pr< tection the law affords a young female of the humbler class, by removing 
all fear of penal ty|pr punish mqpt, or eviti exposure, from her seducer? The 
inevitable consequence ^ill be that the yfung and inexperienced female will, in 
numbeiless situations, be surrounded by, persons who will be on the watch to 
seize, and ever to prepare the weak and unguarded moment, to triumphal*? the 
ruin of jho comparatively innocent. # 

That the apprehension of having an il\gilimate child to suppjrt/row their own 
resources , will operate as a check upon any but the already corrupted and d<fc 
prav^d, I sh< ujd ext finely 'dopbt. If natural modesfcy, strengthened byn^rtuffua 
principles and dread mr slime, will not guard the youthful fetnnkf she will not 
. be saved by sordid calculations d^profit and loss.* w 

Hut UTis mm c ml nu nt of the law, so callltf, countenances another principle still 
more auormnable — the utter neglect and abdication of a parent’s office. Nature 
proclaims, and feature’s JLord'ffhnounces, “ tb|t he that*provideth not for bis own, 
is worse than an infidel” — be is worse even than the brute; for the irrational 
amrnala^themselves instinctively provide for the female* during her retirement, 
and the young durjjj their helplessness. Surely it will not be argued that 
the absence of th^marriage ceremony divests this first of duties of its sanc- 
tion, or this most amiable and important instinct^ of its force! Because a mat? 
has Micceedcd in destroying the reputation and blasting tld* conjugal prospects of 
a woman, shall heme at liberty to leave her destitute of necessaries, «wnd expose 
the unoffending infant to want and Wretchedness, and probably an untimely end? 
JJy the law of nature a father is equally bound to. support an illegitimate as a 
■legitimate child, and with that fundamental law ought the municipal lgvvs of 
every well-governed state to coincide. 

Quid sino moribus 
LegoAproficiunt vmw_> ? 

Expedients of convenience, contrary to good morals and subversive of sound prin* 
cipies, aie suie to ptove permcious^to nations as to' individuals, in the grand result. 
¥eiy little political saga city is sufficient to anticipate consequences the most 
disastrous^fioni this jfl^ected innovation. If the father is to be discharged from 
the duty of supporting the illegitimate child, why not the mother, and so the 
child f>e suffered to perish of want? Or slmll the unnatural mother who exposes 
hor infant, be hanged, and the no less unnatural, and unless guilty father go uit— 
reprovejJ^L It in a long-established principle in the administration of justice, that 
it sllbuTd %e equal and lmparflU. “Cavenduru est etiam, ne eusdotn de causia 
alii pleftatitur, aln ne appellentur quidcra.” 

The # evil 10 be remedied by tins change of the law, is the liability of the fatluff 1 
to the a^un’imtivc of contribution 01 imprisonment, on the evidence of the female* 
^J^elfcve the experience of the past establishes the fifbt, that such evidence, in tttral 
districts at least, is rarely false — rarely, to say the least, as any other class of evi- 
dence, upon which culprits are convicted and made liable to much severer punish 
merits hut the delinquent, if he does not produce montfy or security, is committed 
— and thus, according to Laid Althorp, “ the finest young men m the country” are 
imprisoned among piekojMrf^ and felons, and demoralized. His lordship surely is 
not awaie that a law exists % which a poacher, if he fails to*pay his line on the 
instapt of his convict ion^jnay fw, and frequently is, committed to prison to herd 
witlwthe same demoralizing society. And yetpodbhcrsdbmprehen^ some “ of the 
fino* young^uen in the countr^,” m a physical sense, and yet it would serin that 
the guilt and tfre social evil of slaying a^are or pheasant, without thotleuve of the 
lord oT the manor, is not much great erlthan that of a man seducing betraying 
si femajfj, and of a parent deserting bis child. Buu£* question whether the poacher 
wouldmcel with as much sympathy frotifsom^f oqr modern senators who cheesed 
“ these fine young mtn,” whom Lord Alth^q> would let loose to ply their trade 
of coiruption w*th impunity. But | still hope that there is good feeling enough 
in the House of Commons, or at lexsL in the House of Lords, to reject such a 
proposition with contempt and indignation. If *#t, 1 arn quite sure from what 
jWhcar on;all sides of me, tlfat the act will be received with the sforn and disgual 
of alUhe l] 4 mane and sober minded portion of the community. 

0 l have the b^iour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, « 

ANTi-DH&CO. 
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QUESTIONS SENT TO THE 'SEAPORTS BY THE ADMIRALTY ON 
THE SUBJECT (|F IMPRESSMENT* 

Slit # South Sfiiefds , April 9, 1834. 

» I embrace the earliest opportunity of informing you, that a public 
meeting of seamen was held in the Seamen’s Hall of this port, on Friday last, 
April 4th, when the following answers w(.re unanimously agreed to, as Suitable 
replies to^the adjoining questions, which were handed to us for ar^wet s by 
Mi\ Thgpnas Young, of North Shields, on the 27th ult*, he ^ aving received them 
with many more questions, of which we cannot leh”*> tlf^oarticuiars, fro n/ the 
Admiralty, sign^J George Elliot. We immedoate’y printed the questions and 
circulated them widely, so that during tl# week which elapsed between jfieir cir- 
culation and the meeting for answers, the seamen had ample time* to consider 
them ; the answers have bgen sent to Captain EUvptf, the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, and are in substance the Came as those from North Shields. Robert 
Anderson, Esq , presided at the meeting. At the close of the meeting, which was 
most numerously attended, and was the first meeting of Seamen assembled in 
South Shields since you so ably introduced, and advocat Coheir c.tuse against 
Impressment, in the House of Commons, a vole of thanks, with feelings of genuine 
gratitude, was propose^, first, to yourself, as the mover, and then to Mr. Young, as 
the seconder^ a-; well as to all the members who voted with yo*i on that question. 
This was carried, unnanimcusly with loud an& long-continued cheering. . 

I afn, Sir, your obedient servant, 

11ENRY WOODROFFE, 4 
r Secretary to the Seamen & Association, 

The following are the' * Questions s^nt from the Admiralty, in order to asceitain 
the 1 merchant-seamen’s sentiments with regard to impressment, a^id the King’s 
service generally. • 

Question?. What is the general feeling amongst the merchant-seamen respecting 
Impressment? « A V * ^ 

Answer . A feeling of horror, it being considered by seamen as unlimited 
slavery. h *■ 

Question. What are the chief objections made to it ? 

Answer. That the Impressment is into unlimited, service, and frequei^ti^^y the 
Teturnfrom along voyage, without seeing fnend 6r relation, or putting ajfoot oil 
shore; that the impressed seaman has inadequate pay, and no security* or pro- 
^irftbtion for merit, Besides being liable to the capricious punishments tojWhjch the 
seamen were exposed during the last war. 4 ^ ^ 

Question. Is much importance attached to the King’s service giving a title td'*’ 
a pension ? # 

Answer. Very great importance is attached by seamen to its giving a title to a 
pension. We think that for every year a seaman voluntarily serves his country 
after the period of his limited service is out, he shouldf be entitled to a pension m 
proportion to the length of his servitude, mdepend^tly*^ pensions for wounds 
or other. Casualties.* w ^ 

Question. Is the'powei of remitting a portion of a man’s pay to his familyipon- 
sidered to be afgrea* benefit i t; 

Answer. Yes ; most certainly, a very great benefit. 

Qitetfion.Vpnes a fear of corporal ‘punishment .operate much upon those who 
have not been in the King’s serrme ? <v % s 

Answer. Yes; from tfie inforra&iion (hey get from old v warriors or men-of- 
war’s men of last war. % 

Question. Does a fear of such punishment operate upon men of good character 
who have been in the King’s service ? 4 

g Answer. Yesg it being often" used at the caprice of* a subaltern, and in mo- 
mentary anger ; while if a pause of 24 hours were to take place, between the 
» feult and the punishment, nine out of ten cases, woulc^ upon mature considiration* 
be fdlfeiwen. as mere oversights of no great consequence. 






